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COPIES of all Reports showing the Progress of Education in India since the 
Year 1866 : —and, of all Correspondence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State thereon. 


Edvcationai. Letter from Port Saint George, dated 26th March, 

No. 1, of 1866. 

In furnishing a copy of your Despatch of the 9th March 1866, No. 1, to the 
Director of Public Instruction, we requested him to carry out the instructions 
contained in paragraph 6, viz., to announce to liiosc gentlemen who had applied 
»for the establishment of a Government School at Trichinopoly that should they 
be prepared to take steps for the foundation of a school, to’ be managed like 
that of l'iiinevelly4)y some of their own community, for the purpose of affording 
education of a superior character to the youth of the place, they might rely on 
receiving from Government a liberal grant in aid of their undertaking. 

2. Wc* have now the honour to forward a copy of a letter on the subject from Procoeainpa, 
the Director, together with its enclosure, from which it will be seen that tlie ^ 

Native community of Trichinopoly decline to establish a school for 

selves. 

3. In reply to Mr. Powell’s further reference on the question of establishing a 
Government Zillah School at that station, we informed him, that for the reasons 
assigned in our procee<lings of the 26tli October 1864, paragraph 5, wo were not 
prepared to sanction the measure. We have therefore given directions for the 
refund ot the subscriptions raised in 1863 by the Native community towards the 
erection of a building for that purpose. 


Proceedings of the Madms Government, Educationul Department, 26th March 1866, 
referred to in fbregoinff Desiiatch. 

(No. 4!>.) ^ ^ * 

head the following loltt-r from the Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief Secretary 
to Goveinmeiil., Fort Saint George; dated Madras, 2iid November lH6i>, No. 2306. 

Hfcrr.uuiNG to Order of Government, No. 94, of the 19ih April last, I have the honour 
to submit a letter, dated the 27tli ultimo, from the principal subscribers lo the proposed 
Zillah ScJiooF’housc at Trichinopoly. 

1. It will be seen that the Native conmiunity of Trichinopoly decline establishing a school 
forthemselves, as sugnested by tl»e Right Honourable the Seciettiry of State for India, in his 
Despatch, No. 1, of the 9th Miircli 1865, and desire to have their subscriptions refunded to 
them. 1 request tliat Government will be pleased to issue an order in regard to returning 
the Bubscriptions; and I bejr to remark that the only objection 1 see to the refund is that 
the qm stion of establishing a Zillah Sclmol docs not appear to me to be disposed of, siqce 
Sir C/hai'les W^ood, in paragraph 6 of his Despatch, dcsiics to have a further report upon 
the willingness of the Native comiiiui/ity to adopt the pla*n suggested by him. If it he 
finally (Iccided tiiat a Zillah School is not to be established at Trichinopoly, the subscrip¬ 
tions will then, of course, have to he returned, as they were raised solely on the under¬ 
standing that a Zillah School would be set on foot. 

•' I) 

2 . I Iluve lo oliMrve, in conclusion, that tlie delay which has taken place in carrying out 
Order of Government, No. 04 , attaches entirely to the subscriber*, who^ liave been 
extremely slow in coming to a decision. These gentlemen were addiessed fey me, first, on 
the 22nd April last, again on the 28 tli July, and lastly on the 6Ui ultimo. 


Fiom C. Sauloo MoodxUy, and others,Trichinopoly, to the Director of Public Instruction; 
dated Trichinopoly, 27 th October 1865 . 

On the receipt of your letter. No. 017, dated tlie 22nd of April last, we employed our¬ 
selves III communicating to others interested the views of the Secretary of'Slate for India, 
and ascertaining their wishes in the matter, 
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2. After due deliberfttion, we find it decicicdly impmcticnble, from various ineonveniences^ 
to undertake the establishment of ii school in the muiiner pointed out in paru^Tuph 0 of the 
Honourable Sir C. Wood’s Despatch^ (avoiiied with vcnir cooimunication unUer 
refdy. . ’ . 

8. AU that we have asked, and still ask for is, as already expressed, a Zilkih School on 
the same footing as that at Chittour, and all that we arc able to afford in furtherance of 
this project is the Burn of 2,000 rupet's already ]>aid into the Treasury ; beyond ilns sum, we 
beg to assure you, no moie aid cun be hsul from uk. Should the higher #.athoritie.s decline 
to grunt our piayer, we request you will be pleased to is:$UG the necesi^ry orders lo refund 
to us the above said sum. 


(No. 60.) 

Order thereon, 2Gth Manrh 1866, No. 85. 

Foil the reason^ assigned in their proc^^edings of the 2(ith October 186-1, No. 821, para¬ 
graph 5, tlic Government are not prepared lo sanction the establisliment of a Zillah School 
alTrichiiiopoly. Tiie subscriptions, therefore, raised by the Native community in 1808, 
towards the erection of a building for that purpose, must be refunded. 

- 4 . ■ _ . . 

(Educational, No. 2.) 

To Ilis Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

» 

My Lord, India Ofticc, London, 10 July 1800. 

1 have considered in Cotjncil the letter dated 20th March (No. 1) 1800, re¬ 
porting ihe result of lije aniioitiicenioiit regarding the establisliinent of a seliool 
on the grant in aid piiuciple, made to those Native gcntleinon at Trichinoj>oly 
who had applied for llic estahlisliincnit of a Government Zillah ScliOf>l at that 
place; and under flu* eircuin&laiices, 1 iipprovc the decision passed by your 
Ciovernuieiit on the subject. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Cranbofme. 


Dissr.xT bv Sir George Clerk, 

1 REfiHi T that I am unable to concur tii the decision of the majority of the 
Council in tin's case. 

Ill a dissent recorded on a former occasion (18th July 1864), I stated the 
reasons that, led rae to i'<*gard as erroneous, and in contravention of the instruc¬ 
tions contained in the Kducational De<|i:itcli of 1 854 , those views^which now 
seem to suggest the approval of the resolution of the* Madras Govcnimcnt. 

1 also dissent from llie present doeisiou :— 

Because the Madras Govenuiient, in forwarding cojjy of the l(‘-tter received 
from the Director of Public Instruction, h^s^not cuiiclidly stated the case, when 
merely reniiirkiiig that ^‘it wiip bo seen that the Native community at Triclii- 
ll•>polJ" decline to establish a sphool for themselves,” and that accordingly their 
.snKscrjpti(ms liave been relu^*ned. 

Because wliat. is really said by the subscribers is, “We find it decidedly im¬ 
practicable, from various inconveniences, to undertake the establishment of a 
school ill l»m manner* ]>MhiLed fuit in the (Slli paragraph of the Right Honourable 
Sir^C. Wooil’s Despatch,*' adding that, “all we have asked, and still ask for is, 
as already cxpres^ed, u zillah school on the same fooliiSg as that at Cliittoor.’* 

Because*!the Madras Oovcriinient thus neglect to notice the demur of,the 
Director of Public Instruction, who, in submitting his report, observes, “The 
only objection 1 see to the refund” (of 2.000 rupees subscribed for the purpose 
by the inhabitants iu 180r>)^ “ is that the question of establishing a zillah school 
docs not <*)]>pear to me- to be disposed bf, since Sir Charles Wood, in paragraph 
6 of his Despatch, des.itc^ to have a further report on the willingness of the 
Native coininunity nS adopt the plan suggested by him.** 

' Because in .dealing with a people so discerning as our Native subjects in 
India, disingenuous measures will al.ways fail to carry with us the influential 
classes. 


Because 
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Becaufiie history shows that, even under foreiji’n rule, India could exhibit a full 
treasury and an industrious contented people, and v/e cannot succeed in attaining 
these important ends of Government, while opposing, for proselytising objects, 
the reasonable requests of our Native subjects in matters of vital moment to 
them« 


a July 1806. 


(signed ) George Clerk. 


Dissent by Sir E. Perry. 

1 ALSO dissent from the decision in this case, as the effect of it is to compel 
the inliahitaiitH of this large town either to send their sons to a mission school, 
winch they dislike, and which is not equal to a Government %illali school, or to 
have no school at all. 

For it is not sound to argue they may, if they choose, establish a school of 
their own, and then get a .grant in aid. This is easy enough for missionaries^ or 
lor educat<‘d Notices wlio are acquainted with the operations of grant in aid 
scliools. But it is not ea>y for a town like this, wholly inexperienced in the 
matter, to cstahlish such a school, and W’e find by their refusal, that there are 
practical obstructions in the way. 

23juIv lS66. ^®‘Sned) E, Perry. 


(No. 7 of 1808.) 

Government of India.—Home Department.—Education. 


To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford H. Northcate^ Bart., Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India. 


Sir, Simla, 2 June 1868. 

We tnmsmir. for your information 25 copies of a ‘^Note on the State of 
Education in India for 1866-67,” pre|)ared under our orders by Mr. A. P. 
Howell, Under Secretary in this Department, together with a Minute* thereon, 
recorded by our honourable colleague, Mr. G, N. Taylor. 


2. We also enclose a copy of the documents cited on the margin, on the subject 

of providing, from local sources, the means of* ele- Home Department Uesolutiona, dated 

nientary education for the agricultural classes in tlie f'Ctter to Bcnpij, No. 2a7, dated 25 a 
f Ti • i* r> 1 *^ I • nT 1 Letter to Madras, No. 292, dated 27 

1-owcr Provinc of Bengal and in Madras. 


We have, &:e. 

(signed) John Lawrence. ^ 
W. It. Alamfield, 
G. jV. Taylor. 

II, M, Durand. 
II. S. Maine. 
John Strachey. 
Ricliard 'ftmjde. 


* Dated 7 April 
iRoa. 


«*K> April 1868 . 
pri] 18(;a 
laylUUB. . 
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NOni! on the State of J^vcation in India, during 1866-67. 


Tb8 object of tliis Note is to give a remm4 of the state of education in India intiodaction. 
in I866-67i oominled from the Annual Reports of the several provinces, and 
showing t^ most notshle educational facts of the year. It will also contain an • 

Appendix of all the more important correspondence of the Government of India 
on the same subject during we period under review. The Note is intended to 
he, as faXj^as posdhle, complete in itself, but it presupposes an acquaintance 
with the similar compilation prepared in the Home Department for 1865-66, 
and drculated as No. 54 of the Government selections. In that compilation 
some account of the principal educational institutions in India was given, and it 
would be to no purpose to recapitulate here what is merely historic. 

2. The three Tables * annexed will show roughly, and in a comprehensive General etatistice. 
way,— 1 , the state of education in India in 1866-67 ; 2 , the cost of educational 
operations; and, 3, the agency in each province by which these operations are 
supervised.. 
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9,138,301 
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- 
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- 

4 

- 

2 

238 
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844 

848 

- 

- 

440 

6,633 

1 

- 

301 

J 

« 

- 

7,5!B 

2718 

980-1 
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17»384 

1,386,047 
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- 
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- 2 

23 
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*• 

147 
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- 

! 
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147 
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- 
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'} 

- 

- 
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- 
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Myiora • • 

97,003 

8400,735 
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33 

4 

8 

16 

8 

- 

36 

01 

- 

- 

2974 
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CS 

- 

6430 

296-7 

5074 
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116,100 

- 

- 
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- 
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EmroATioNAL Statistics for 1866-67—(11 Months), 



Expendltun 

Arom 

Lottl SourcM. 


! I 

I i! 



AnalytU of JSxpondltttw 


it- hi 

|f|i 18^1 

III! liil 


Avomge ^nnuol Cont 
io8tftUf«r Pupil. 



Ueogal - 
Ootnbay • 

Msdras 

North Western t*tc^ 
Punjab - - ^ 

Oude 

Central Pruvinecs 
Uritish Uunnuh 
IlyctiiratMd 
Myanrc - 
Cooing 


. in,«&702 4^.708 4.0B,ni iiS,«0.fl91 

. !)»1li,b78 fi,01»0S!) Not given. Ifi.l8,9n7 

> bM,m 1,10.090 „ 7.32.164 

Inore 7.74.009 4,67.200 » 12.31,295 

. 6,«3.(»4 2,84,847 1.01,662 M9.063 

. 1M070 87,683 Not given.. 9,42,301 

. 1.26,469 9..34,269 .. , 3.00,731 

. • • No returna lent in for 1866-67. 


ite. Tie. Ri, A*. Ae. Ha. Ha. Ha. Ha. Ra. Ra. Ha. Ha. 

2,37,010 20,63,«W1 6.96,844 3,32.183 50*43 23-97 219*0 64* 20* 3^1 12* 7*8 10*8 

1,01,106 13,54,202 4,03,673 70,082 60*5 7*7 181*2 > 3*7 3*1 81 5*3 13-4 

^.23.405 0,08.669 3,10,911 1,21,271 50*4 190 296*1 32*00 27*9 20 13*6 2*3 14*9 

1.78,290 10,58,996 2,61,275 1.30,068 32*4 17*8 311*7 - 1*8 7*4 507 3' 8*07 

2,01,432 7,47,631 2,36.376 1,30,2&2 43*01 24*3 1211*5 554*6 2*5 01 57 Sii 9*6 

86,408 2.06.893 59,911 41,779 387 27*01 - . 5*2 11*1 10*2 5*7 15*9 

70,884 3,19,847 70.030 18,066 44*7 14*1 - - 1*Q 0*0 2*6 4*t« 67 


70,884 3,19,847 70,0! 


6*2 11*1 10*2 5*7 15*9 
1*0 0*0 2*0 4*t« 67 


1,20,203 30.610 Not given. 1,50.013 

12.270 220 „ ]9.«k 


18,579 06,C67 63,067 - 77*9 

25.031 05,172 52.758 28,228 '43*8 23*3 

1,IJ)0 11,.306 11,176 - 017 


- 17*3 8-07 18*3 47 23* 

- 11*0 - 12*0 0*2 13*9 


"ft may beexnlainrHd generally that the flgiirea under the head *'Lonrl Funds" represent money reociveil and administered byGAvemment OHiu>rs or BduralionfU 
ComniitteeH, but uvrlveit fioin Irnatl sourRefi such as cduouional cesses, sebiiul fees, private endowments, tubscriplions, Ac. The flgune given uinlt i the Itead of ** Pj:iva\je 
Eapendlture” umy Ijesaid ccnerally to represent the expcmillure frmn private stmrecs on private schonL., which are under the ins)M!ctioi) of (iovcrnmciil Gfllccrs. The 
amnunt shown under this head must be more nr Iws approximate, and probably considerably below the real amount, and there te, of course, .i considerable amount 
nf pi ivau* ex|ieniiiture im cilueatlon, which never 0>mes under the cognUauee of Government, as, for Instance, expenditure on schmils which are neither aided iiur 
iustHsiUil by (Inveriunent, and with the accounts of which the riovemment has nothing to do.” (Paragraph SB, Note on Kduraiion, 180,V0(;). 

in ilengnl there is no educational cess, and the uxiienditure here shown from local funds‘is coiupoHetl entirely of money received from school fees, endowments, and 
iiubicriptlous, Ac. Ttils should lie home in mind in cuiupariug Bengal expenditure from local funds with similar exiienditurc In other provlnech. 


No. 3.—SuPEEVisiNG Agency. 
£ut7CATiONAL Statistics for 1866-67 (12 Months). 



3. 

1 ^ 


Directors, and 

PEOVINCES. 

Salary 


pm Mensem. 



Bengal- 

Rt. a. p. 

1 on 9,250 - 

jlomb'«y 

1 on 9,500 - 

< 

ModW 

1 on 2,000 - 

. <> 

Motlh Western Provinces 

1 on 9,000 « - 

Pui\4*ib- - ' - 

1 on 1.500 - - 


t •• 

Oude .... 

1 on VOO - • 


c. 

Centnl Prolrlnces 

\ on 1,000 - 

British BuimAh - 

l^on 910 10 3 

llydcrtbad - 

1 on <1,0M - - 

Mysore * * *1 

1 on 800 - 


A 

C. 

Salary 

Number of Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors, 

per Atmum. 

and Salaries per Meuseoi. 


27,tlU9 - - 7 Inapeetoraon • . . . fi 

09 OeiNiCy Jnspeetors on - • >6 


Ra, a. p. I Ha. a. p, 
5,309 9 4 


ToTAl. - - -ll.fdlf 9 4 1 49.436 


4 Inspectors on .... 2,450 - 
23 Deputy and AMisuint ditto on - 2,983 - 


'17 Deputy Jnspecton on . 
22 Total 


- 3,990 - - 
. 2,430 . . 


„^v».,.^oNon - - w • 2,260 - - 

.rjnlm Inspeelon on - - . i.floo . .. 

31 Deputy. 2,940 - - 

60 l»tth*DGputy Inspectors on > • 2,650 - - 


Total • - - 9.840 - ^ 1,12,1100 


4 Inspectors on - • 

4 Deputy Inspecton on - 


- 2..'I!I0 - - 

- 380 -- 


9 Innmton on • • • • 

7 Deputy Inspeotmson > > * • 

ns Total - - * 



1 18 Deputy Inspeoton on 


• 1,900 - - 
. 1,710 - - 


Total - - - 8,010 - - 48,00 - - 

• - ■ 03 8 4 1,000 - - 


-'ll I f 1 InipeoiorOB.800 - 



- - M,1M - - 

900 - - 
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mmmm in india. 

This mass of figures will be perused to very little purpose unless some clue 
be given to their Bigmficance, and some test and stan^d be applied to the 
comparative value of the results which they contsdn. Before proceeding, 
therefore, to illustrate these tables by compilations from the reports of the 
several provinces, it may be as well to give, as briefly as possible, a summary of 
the principles upon which the action of the State in education in India is based; 
and the extent to which these principles are carried out in the results will be 
some test of the value of the results themselves. 

3. The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches of the Home Outlines of the 
Government of 1854 and J859. The main object of the former Despatch is to ^i®ory ofstote 
divert the efforts of the Government from the education of the higher classes »India, 

upon whom they had up to that date been too exclusively directed, and to turn Parii8.2,io,3o,and 
them to the wider diffusion of education among all classes of the people, and 40. ' 

especially to the provision of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruc- Para.4i. 
tion is to be provided by the direct instrumentality of Government, and a com- Pam.60of i 85 d. 

.« imlsory rate, levied under the direct authority of Government, is pointed out Para. .51. 
as the best means of obtmning funds for the purpose. 'Fhe system must be 
extended upward^ by the establishment of Government schools as models, to Pora. 6i, 
be superseded gradually by schools supported on the grant-in-aid principle. 

This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, defined in regular rules Para. 02 . 
adapted to the circumstances of each province, and clearly and publicly placed paro. 67 . 
before the natives of India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions para.. 54 . 
or aided, in all of which (excepting Normal schools) the payment of some fee, 
however small, is to be the rule, are to be regular gradation from those 
which give the humblest elementary instruction To the highest colleges, and the Paras. 47 to 03. 
best pupils of one grade are to climb through the other grades by means Pams, as to 67. 
of scholarships obtained in the lower school and tenable in the higher. To Para-23 of 1859. 
provide masters, Normal schools are to be established in each province, and 
moderate allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness for 
teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the profession of school- ^ 

masters. By this means it is hoped tln^t, at no distant jicriod, institutions Para.;44 of inso. 
may be in operation in all the presidencies calculated to supplj’' masters for 
all classes of schools, and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to 
obviate, the necessity of recruiting the educational service by means of engage- 
mciits made in England, llic medium of education is to be the vernacular Pams. 11,15,70. 
languages of India, into which the best elemenUiry treatises in English should 
be translated. Such translations are to be advertised for, and liberally rewarded 
by Government as the means of enriching vernacular literature. While, there¬ 
fore, the vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the English 
language may be taught where , there is a demand for it, but the English 
language is not to be substituted for the vernacular dialects of the country. 

The existing institutions for the study of the classical languages of India are 
to be maint^ned, and respect is to be paid to the hereditary veneration which 
they command. Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support 
of Government, as by it a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the , 
educational and moral tone of the people, than by tlie education of men. In Pares. 79 to si. 
addition to the Government and aided colleges •and Lchools for general educa¬ 
tion, special institutions for imjiarting specid education in law, medicine, 
enginering, art, and agriculture* are to receive in every province the direct aid 
and encouragement of Government. The agency by which this system of educa¬ 
tion is to be carried out is a director in each province, assisted by a competent pa,.as. 17 and 18 . 
staff of inspectors, care b|ing taken that the cost of control shall be kept in fair Para. 40 of i859. 
^^^^roportion to the cost of direct measures of instruction. ^To complete the pams 24 t<v8C. 
syxtem in each presidency, a university is to be established, on the niodel of the • 

London University, at each of the three presidency towns, 'i'hcse universities 
not to be themselves places of education, but they are to test value of the 
education given elsewhere; they are to pass every student of ordinary ability 

education 


* Great etrew is laid on this pointWe have aleo perceived with satisfaction that the attention of the 
Ckiuncil of Education in Calcutta has been lately direotea to the subject of attaching to each Zillali 8ck>ol • 

the means of teaohiiig praoUoal agriculture; ^ there is, as Br. Mouat most tntly observes, no single ad¬ 
vantage that could be afforded to the vast rural population of India that would equal the intioduetioii of an Para. 81. 
improved eystem of agricultnre.” , 

397. B 2 
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PAPERS RELATING TO 


-who has fairly profited by Oie curriculum of school aad college study which he 
has passed through, the Standard required being such as to command respect 
without discouraging the efforts of deserving students. Education is to be 
aided and support^ by the principal officials in every district, and is to receive, 
besides, the direct encouragement of the State by tlie opmiiim of Government 
appointments to those who have received a good education, irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it may have been acquired; and in the lower situa* 
tions, by preferring a man who can read and write, and is equally eligible in 
other respects, to one who cannot. 

4. Such being the outlines of the theory of education in India, a more defi¬ 
nite opinion can now be formed of the value of the practical results shown in 
the tables above. 

It should be here noted, that when the Despatch of 1854 was written, there 
were of course no universities in India, and no educational departments; there 
were only 14 Government colleges for general educiition; elementary verna¬ 
cular education had only b^cn attempted with any degree of success in the 
North Western Provinces and Bombay; there were no Grant-in-aid Rules; the 
total number of pupils in all the Government colleges and ,higher and lower 
schools together*—in Bengal was 18,822; in the North Western‘Provinces, 
8,508; in Madras, r 3,380; and in Bombay, about 14,000; there were no 
Normal schools; female education had not been attempted by the State at all, 
and the total annual grant for education in all India was 98,721 1. 

5. The first and the most ^king fact, therefore, which the tables will dis- 
o!f education ***”*"* close is the very extraordinar^development of education in the last 12 years, 
a et ura . Yvhich have given to every Province the complete educational agency, and to 

the older Provinces the machinery described above. 

Second notioeablo (j. 'f),e next point that will strike us is the ^gantic nature of the task 
tlirtB»™rmposed*on inqjoscd upon the Government by the enormous area and the vast population 
tiic State. of this country. Notwithstanding the development of the last 12 years, the 

IBSJ. remark made in 1854 seems almost Ajually applicable now, “ that the efforts of 
“ the State have reached but an insignificant number of those who are of a 
“ jtroper age to receive school instruction.” 

This point is not sufficiently recognised in the many applications for increased 
expenditure which ai-e annually made. It is no uncommon thing for educq- 
tiuual projects to be submitted for sanction wTiich receive ready approval in 
themselves, but which arc finally negatived on the ground that the funds at the 
disposal of Government are limited, and that the educational department iti the 
particular Province in behsUf of which the application is made, has no pre¬ 
eminent or special claim .to them. The particular item in which the largest 
demands are made upon the Imperial Exchequer is in the extension of the 
grant-iu-aid system. In Lower Bengal alone the demand for grants-in-aid has 
increased, diuring the last five years, from 1,42,284 rupees to 4,25,000 rupees, 

. and the view is constantly put forward^ that the Supreme Govenunent is bound 

“ * to give assistance to an indefinite extent when applied for under these rules, and 
• wherever the conditions of the rules are complied with. 

7 . Now, undoubtedly the,Government has .not only laid down rules pledging 
itself to give assistance upon certmn defined conditions, but it has also recog¬ 
nised the grant-ip-aid system as the most effiectual means of combining Govern¬ 
ment agency with local exertions, and as the most promising source of the 
' future extension of education. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
Buis cl grant-in-aid the fotindaUon of the system is, that aid can' only be given so far as the fiindc 
systemoxpWncd. at the disposal of the Goremment may render it possible;” and secondly, 
that tlic extension of tte systefii was designed from tne first to go along with 
the di-ccontinuahee of purely Ciovemment institutions. In 1854 the Court of 
Directors stated .that/* they looked forward to the time when any general 
“ 8}rstem of edu(»t|aii entirely provided by Qdvemment may be discontinued 

with the gradHeP adrance of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of 

“ the 

* This does not imfaide tijie ftw udsd oletttratary schools that then existed in Bonga), ortho bnlkabimddo 
schools which wro b(g{nnfa|g to bo ootatlUhed in tho North lyortem FroTiMos. 


Fin. 80 . 

Fsxa. 98. 

Pom. 41. 

BeoulU shown in 
statistical tables 
onaminod. 

Fan. Son850. 
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the Government institationd, especially: those of the higher order, 

‘‘ inay be samly closed or transferred to the management of local bodies under 
** the control of, and aided by, , the State.** And they confidently expected that 
V the introduction of the system of grants-in-uid will very largely increase the 
number of schools of a superior older; and, before long, si&cient provision 
** may be found to exist in many parts of the country for the education of the 
middle and higher classes, independent of the Government institutions, which 
may then be closed, os has been already the case in Burdwan, in consequence 
of the enlightened conduct of the Rajah of Burdwan, or may be transferred to 
local management.*’ 

“ "ITiis was repeated in 1864 by the Secretary of State:— 

** The Fuiuab seems to be supplied, in a greater measure than most of the Provinces of 
Indill, with private schools of a nigh order, which, with the aid of grants from Govern¬ 
ment, are exercising an important influence on the education of the (!Ountry. I entirely 
ajiprove the intention expressed by the Lieutenant Governor to render still further aid to 
this class of schools, the popularity of which in some places, and especially in Lahore, 
seems to be so great as to suggest the question whether the time has not arrived when 
they may be allowed to take the place of the Government schools of corresponding grade 
at some at least of the stations.” « 

These anticipations have never been generally realised. In some Provinces 
they appear to have been altogether overlooked. From the tabl(?s it will be seen 
that, ip. the several Provinces, the per-ceritage of Imperial expenditure in grants- 
in-aid varies from nil to 27, whereas the same expenditure on jiurely Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges varies from 32'4 to 91. 

8 , In fact, the financial aspect of the educational question has now become 
a nicest serious one. During the last 10 years the expenditure upon education 
has increased from 195,494/. in 1856-57, when the Imperial revenues were 
29,702,854 to 763,230/. in 1866-67, when the Imperial revenues were csti- 
mat(^d at 46,752,800 L During the single year under review, educational pro¬ 
jects were submitted to the Supreme Government, involving an increased expen¬ 
diture of 58,544 /., although, at the commencement of that year, an advance of 
100 ,000/. was made upon the vote of the previous year, and the assignment 
made at tlie commencement of the current year * shows an incrciase of 
72,000 L {a) over the grant for the preceding year. 

9 . In the Reports of the Directors of Public Instruction in Bengal and 
Bombay there is a curious, but no doubt an undesigned, coincidence. They 
both demand that two per cent, of the total revenues collected in the Provinces 
whicli they represent should be ** the State contrii)ution ” to education. But 
if this concession were made to Bengal and Bombay, it could not reasofiably be 
refused to the other Provinces. Excluding the IL’derabad Assigned Districts 
and Mysore, the result would be, as shown in the following '] able, an imineiliate 
increase of 244,255 L to the annual educational expenditure, and this entirely 
from Imperial funds: — 


Statement showing the Estimated Revenues aqd the present Educational Grant 
in each Province, witli the Increase proposed. 



PROVINCES. 


AgKreg.'ite 
of F^timated 
Revenuo 
for 18G7-.68. 

: Two (2) 

! per Cent, on 
Revenue. 

Budget Gnat 
for 

16G7-C8. 

Increamo 
to present 
Grant. 

1 

» • 

\ 

Bengal - - - 

North Western Provinces 


£. 

15,237,090 

£. 

304,750 

£. 

23 J,280 

£.^ 

73,470 

-a. 


5,016,510 

118,330 

145,806 9 

2,434 

8 

Punjab - - - 


8,455,610 

69,112 

67,005 

1,007 

4 

Bombay - - - 


8,047,070 

178,941 

150,253 

05.606 

83,335 

5 

Madras - - • 


7,512,055 

96,0^3 

18,585 

54,170 

6 

Central Provinces 


1,107,730 

.22J54 

3,560 

7 

Oiide 


1,402,600 

28,053 

19,148 

8.010 

a 

British Burmah 


1,176,240 

28,524 

7,415 

16,100 

0 

Coorg - - - 


41,015 

820 

. 

761 


Total 

- £. 

44,707,510 

805,046 

051,601 

244,255 


(a) '' Ths head of Education, Science, and Art, as usual, eliows steady progress. The inerense next year 
wUl M 72,000^*’ See Budget i^ech of the Right Honourable Mr. Massey, of 5th March 1807. 
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question. 


* 1807-08. 


Claim adv.'meed by 
Directors of Public 
Instruction in 
Br ngal and Bombay 
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PnibaUj^Mlkbie 10. In tbe |>]*eaent istaio of the fiooDoee it is, pnribable thst, unless other 
^^fr* ””***^ departments ace pnoportionally reduced, Sir Alexander Orant and Mr* Atkinson, 
in asking fmr so large an increase to the Imperial grant, are also anWing for 
increased taxatitm. ‘ 

But it will be ohsenred that tins increase is calcula^ on the aggregate 
revenues collected in each Province, and thus the comparison is very uni'avour- 
abie to those Prorinces which Iwve no seaport towns. It would seem to be 
^ more equitable to fibc the land revenue as the basis of the calculatioa, and 
this would give the vmy different result which I now show:— 


Statement showing the Bsdtnated Land Revenues, and the present Education^ 
Budget Grant, in each Province, with the Assignment i>rop 08 ed. 




L&nd 

Two (2) 
per Cent. 

Budget 

Inoreaae 

Decrease 


Nooabe 

PROVINCES. 

Revenue. 

< 

on 

the Land 
He venue. 

Grant. 

preeent 

Grant. 

present 

Grant 

REMARKa 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 



1 

Bengal - - - 

3,6a 1,370 

76,627 

231,289 

- 

154,662 


2 

North-Western Pro- 

4,040,000 

80,800 • 

115,896 

- 

36,006 



viucos. ' 







a 

Punjab - 

1,915,SOO 

38,304 

67,605 

- 

29,301 


4 

Bombay - • - 

3,560,000 

71,338 

05,606 

1 

24,208 


6 

Madras - - - 

4.305,500 

86,110 

96,083 


9,073 


0 

Central Provinces - 

018,(H>0 

12,272 

18,585 

- 

0,313 


7 

Glide - - - 

J,ldl,8]0 

23,616 

19,143 

4,473 

- 


8 

0 

British Burioiih 

Coorg - - - 

577,450 

23,370 

11,540 

407 

7,415 

69 

4,134 

398 


Total Amouut 
of Dec reuse, 


Total - - 

20,054,200 

401,083 

661,601 

9,005 

259,613 

£. 250,608. 


Grant to education 
cannot be increased 
from Imperial funds 
in the«aine ratio os 
heretofore. 


11 . So far, indeed, from its being probable that a large increase ran be 
made to the present Imperial grant for education, it seems quite im|)ossible 
that tlie ratio of Government expenditure which has existed during the last 10 
years can be continued any longer. Yet the tables given above will show how 
miHsh still remains to be done, and that even in the oldest and richest and most 
advanced provinces the masses of the people are practically untouched. It can 
be no time to propose to limit the action of the State when in Bengsil there is 
only one institution, Cioverninent or aided, to every 74 square miles, and in 
Madras only one pupil to every 5/8 of the population. 


Local agency must 12. Hence it would seem to he imperative in the great work that lies before 
bo more drawn on, (lovcrnment that local agency, in some shape or another, should be more 
largely drawn upon to eke out the Imperial funds, and that, in the expenditure 
of Imperial funds. Government should, select tbe most deserving objects for its 
bounty. 


Tlieory bf downyrard 
hltratiou of educa¬ 
tion. 


iVa.40. 


Para. 41. 


j 


13. In the compilation for 1865-66^ to which I have already referred, allu- 
rion is made (paragraphs 7 am) 8) to what is called the theory of the “ downward 
filtration of education,” ^nd a doubt is expressed whether this theory would not 
“ be found wanting wh(?n applied to the lowest strata of the population.” 

Now whatever may have been the theory'of State education in certain parts 
of India, or whatever classes may have been there considered the primary and 
most suitable object of Government aid, there is no doubt at all about the 
principle laid down in the Educational Code. j\‘t a time when there were 
not 12,000 pupils aitogetirer in the Government colleges and superior schools 
for gtmerbl education in all India, the framers of the code were of opinion that— 
the efforts of Government had been too exclusively directed theretofore to the 
higher classes,^and tha^ all that then remained for Government to do for these 
closes, was to estaldiw universities to complete the educational machinery in 
each president^. ’ the establishment of -universities, it was stated that 
We shall have dopelas much as a Government can do to place the benefits of 
“education plainly and practically before the higher classes of India.” * * 

“ Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 
“ more important, anil one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, 
“too much neglectqfi, namely^ how useful and practical'knowledge, suited to 

every 
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*^isvery station in may be best eonircyed to the great mass of the people ' 

Who are liitterly ineapalde of obudning any education worthy of the name^ by 
** their pwn unaided efforts; and we desire to see the active memiures of 
** Government more especdaily directed* for the future* to this object* for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure. 

Schools, whose object should be, not to train highly a few youths, but to 
provide more oppo^unfties than now exist, for the acquisition of such an 
improved education as will make those who possess it more useful members 
“ of society in every condition of life, should exist iu every district in India.” 

This point was again strongly put by the Home Government in 1863:— 

I have noticed with some surnrise the remarks of the present Chief Commissioner of 
Oude, and of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, with regard to the principle 
on which Government should proceed in its measures for the promotion of education in 
India. It would appear to be the opinion of these gentlemen, that Government should, 

• for the present, limit its measures to providing the means of education for the hi^er 
classes, and that the education of the lower classes should be left to be effected hereafter, 
when the classes above them shall have not only learnt to appreciate the advantages of 
education for themselves, but liave become desirous of extending its beuefts to those 
below them. Without entering into a discussion on the question here involved, it is 
sufHcient to remark that the sentimemts of the Home authorities with regard to it have 
already hi*f»n declared with sufficient distinctness, and that they are entirely opposed to 
the views put forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Atkinson. It was one great object 
proposed in the despatch of the 19th July 1854, to provide for the extension to the general 
iK)prilatLou of those means of obtaining an education sui^ble t<> their station in life, which 
had theretofore been too exclusively confined to the higher classes; and it is abundantly 
clear, from Loj’cl Stanley’s Despatch of 7tb April 1859, that Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained at that time the same sentiments which had been expressed by the Horne 
authorities in 1854.” 

“Il is probable that neitlier Mr. Wingfield nor Mr. Atkinson would propose to cawy 
out their views to the lull extent of their literal meaning; but I think it necessary to 
declare that Her Ma,jesty’s Government have no intention of sanctioning a dcf>artuve 
from the principles already deliberately laid down ; and that, while they desire that the 
means of obtaining an education calculated to fit them for their higher position and respon- 
sibiJitjes should be afforded to the upper classes of society in India, they deem it equally 
incumbent on the Government to take, at the same time, all suitable measures for 
extending the benefits of education to those classes of the community * who,’ as observed 
in the Despatch of July 1854, ‘are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
of the name by their own unaided efforts.” 

Again in 1864, Sir Charles Wood wrote:— 

" I have taken into my considi^ration in council, the question whether Government can, 
with propriety, contribute the large sums whicB are asked for by the donors as a condition 
of the endowment^f the proposed fellowships. 

While on the one hand it is desirable that the liberality of private individuals should 
not be discouraged, it is necessary on the other to recollect tiiat these grants if made, 
must so far diminish the sum available for the general purjioscs of education * • * * 

during the ensuing year. 

The propriety, therefore, of making them must depend upon whether the object of the 
endo'vvmcuts in question is in accordance with die general principles by which the expen¬ 
diture of the State upon education is governed. ' * 

Those principles are that, as far as jjossible, the resources of the State sliould be so 
applied as to assist those who cannot bo expected to help themselves, and that the richer 
classes of the people should gradually be induced to provide for their own education.” 

These extracts seem to ^ow that, until the State has placed the means^ of 
elementary vernacular education within the reach of those who are unable' to ’ 

^ rondure it for themselves, an annually increasing Government, expenditure in % 

any province upon the higher classes who are able and willing in* many cases 
to bear a considerable part at least of the cost of their own education,” is not 
in accordance with the main object of the Educational Code, nor with the 
subsequent views of the Home Government. 

14. Now it is not contended that the iramers of the code enjoined the sole Third noticeable • 
and exclusive culture of elementary education in India. On the contrary, they 
desired to improve ** every condition of Kfe,” higher and .lower; and they ^ ' 

distinctly staled it to be far from their wish to check the spread of education 
in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable . ^ • 

397* B 4 decay ' 
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decay bot I think it is clear that the De^atdi (^1'854, and the eahsequeiit 
instructions from the Home Government which have been nuoted, imt forward' 
stronger clmms in behalf of educating the masses, than .would ap>pear from the 
statistical tables to have been realised. As a matter of &ct, tbeiw has been a 
very large annual increase of expenditure on education sin'ce 1854, acid the 
statistical tables , show that the lower dasses do not in all (Hrodnoesreodvethdr 
proportionate share of it. Still less do they receive the hu^er share which it 
would appear to be one main object of the Despatch to divert to them. 

15. Speaking generally, then, elementary education is (me of the points in 
which the full intentions of the Educational Code liave yet to he carried out; 
but it would give a very incomplete view to leave unnoticed the efforts which 
have been mode during the last few years in the promotion of this great object 
in the manner proposed in 1854 and 1859. Special attention should be paid 
to those portions of the compilation below from the annual reports which relate 
to the establishment, progress, and prospects of educational cesses. 

As it is on these cesses that the extension of primary education must pro¬ 
bably be dependent, 1 shall now endeavour to show in detail what these cesses 
are, "and what they have done for the masses, i. e., the agricmltural classes, who, 
in the words of the Despatch, “ are utterly incapable of obtaining an education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts.” 

Principle of edaca- jg It was Stated above (in paragraph .3V as being a part of the theory of 
lonB ecisw. education in India, that a compulsory local rate was enjoin^ as the best meabs 
of providing funds for the provision of elementaiy instruction for the masses. 
Tills view was expressed iif tKe following extract from the Despatch of 
1859:- 

” As regards the source from which the funds for elementary edneadon should be 
obtained, it has boon, on different occasions, proposed by oflicers connected with education, 
that, in order to avoid the difficulties experienced in obtoining voluntary local support, an 
education rate should be imposed, from which the cost of all schools throughout the country 
should bo defrayed. And other officers who have considered India to be as yet unpre- * 
pared for such a measure, have regarded other arrangements as merely temporary and 
palliative, and the levy of a compulsory rate as the only really effective step to be taken 
for permanently supplying the deficiency. 

“ The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the land to tlic pur¬ 
pose of providing such means of cuucatiun for the population immediately connected with 
the laud, seems, per ee, unobjectionable, and the application of a pcr-centage for the con¬ 
struction and luaintcnanco of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for such an im- 
TMist. lu the Noitii Western Provinces the principle haj already been acted on, though 
the jilan has there been subjected to the imiiortant modification tiiat the Government shares • 
the Inirilen with the landholder, and that the coiibcnt of the latter shall be a necessary 
condition to the introduction of the arrangement in any locality. 'Ihe several cxlst^iM 
Insijcetors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might without dilfa- 
culty be introduced into that Presidency, and it seems jiot iirnrobaWc that the Icy of 
such a r.itc under the direct authority ot the Government would he acquiesced in mthfoi* 
more rcatliness and with less diriike than a nominally voluntary rate proposed by tlic local 
officere.” 

17. In a previous paragraph in the Despatch, which I will now quote, the 
plan followed in the North Western I’rovinces was thus described:— 

In the North Western Provinces it was found that, although the schools established 
at the Tehsil stations had been very successful, so for as regarded the attendance of the 
children in those towns, the inhabitants of the suiTOunding districts had not shared in the 
ndvatilng^os of them to any cotisiderablo extent. A. system of llulkabundee or Ciiyle 
schools had been accofding^v devised previously to 1854, for^the special purpose of meeting 
the Vants of the agricultural population. Under this syste^ several villages conveniently 
situated for the purpose ace grouped together, and in a central situation a school u estob- 
lishcd, whioh is ndt to be more than two miles distant from any of tho villages lonsiUg- 
thc circle. Fdr the support (ff tiwse schools, the consent of the landowners was to bo 
obtained to the appropriation ^ a small per-centage on the amount of the Government 
revenue, one per cent, being fhe amount paid, of whioh half was to be contribirted. by 
tbe landowners, and half by iie Governm^t. The voluntpy consent rf the landowner 
wa? proscribed as ap iiidi^ix^sable condition of the establishment of the system in any 

* locaUtv; and at the time <Sf l&c outbreak in the North Western Provinces, m 1857, Ihe 
requisite assent had heed given to the scheme in many of the dia^cts, and the unction 

• of the Home authorities had been accorded in 1856 to the proposal of local Govern¬ 
ment, that in the. re4ettloment of the land revenue the new plan should be 
introduced, and one per ceiA on tho Oovermttcnt demand should be set-apart in all 
districts for the support of this Huikahundee system. It was caJculatba that whmi aU the 
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db^Ots ■ ftWld been i?e-Betd6d. 8^ not iiave been till 1874)^ 4jid0,000 

^j^es 40>000/r ennnxn wpold be ayailable^ one-half of which, or 2,00,000 rupeoe, 
would^e borne by’Goyermucnt.*’ . ■ O 

18* F^rom these extracts it id clear that it is by no means inherent in the 
principle of a local educational rate, as^propounded in the Despatch, that there 
should be any voluntary element on the part of the landowner, or that the State 
should share the burden with the landowner. Both these things are, on the 
contrary, an important modification ” of the principle, and are confined to 
the measure which was originated in the North Western Provinces prior to the 
receipt of the Despatch. Indeed, a rate levied from the landowner, under 
“ the direct authority of Government.” is clearly indicated to be preferable to 
any admixture of the voluntary element. Hence, as there was no reason why 
this ‘‘ important modification ” should be imitated in carrying out the principle 
in other provinces, it will be found that, in all cesses which have been raised 
subsequent to the receipt of the Despatch, the voluntary riement has a tendency 
to disappear, and the charge to become, as it was intended to become, an entire 
^charge on the landowner, levied for his benefit under the direct authority of 
Govenunent. The State has, in fact, assumed the duty of providing elementary 
instruction lor the masses, but it hns not undertaken, and, indeed, it cannot 
undertake, to find the necessary funds from the Imperial exchequer. 

The true nature of educational cesses is stated generally in the annexed 
extract from a recent letter to the Government of Bengal. 


** Para. />. As a matter of fact, the State has never undertaken to provide funds for 

the education of the mass of tlie people. ^ 

Extract from a letter from the 

**^0. Consequently, as was originally the case in Bengal, so in the North Secretly to Govenimont of 
Western Provinces, the proportion of the rent taken as revenue by Govern¬ 
ment has hxed on calculations into which the element of a provision for 
the general education of the people did not enter. 


^^7. In the recent settlements in Upper India the limit of the Imperial 
demand has been fixed at 50 per cent, of the net assets, and this would have been its 
limit, even if no further provision by a distinct cess had been expedient for educational 
purposes. 


luUia, Home Department, to the 
Secretary to Govem- 
ment of Bengal, No. 6876, dated 
Simla, 28 October 1867, para- 
graphg 6 to 0. 


8. The edrcational cess, on the other hand, varies in amount according to local 
requirementB, and is, accordingly, clearly taken from the proprietora. of the soil as a 
isejmratt* ^x for special local purposes. It is no doubt a true tax, for it is not voluntary, 
idthough in the tipper Provinces of Bengal, from the circumstances under which it has 
been levied, tlie objects to wliich, and the manner in whiph, it is applied, it is probably 
not unpopular. 


“ 9. But it is altogether separate from the Imperial revenue, and if it became impos¬ 
sible, for any special reasons, to apply its proceeds to the purposes for which it is designed, 
it would uot be levied at all.” 


19. The next great exponent of the principle of local rates appears to have 
been Mr. Laing. In bis Budget speech for 1861-C2, he said :—" If this great 

empire is ever to have tiie roads, the schools, the local police, and the other 
instruments of oivilisatibn which a fiourishing country ought to possess, it is 
simply impos8ii|ite' that the Imperial Government can find either the money 
or the manage^nt.” 

How this priticiple has been applied in the Several provinces as regards 
education, will be seen from the following account. , / 

20 . In December 1863 the Bombay Government submitted proposals wnich The oducational 
ha4been under discussion since 1839 for raising funds for the establishnWt «««»» Bombay, 
of-vitta]^ schools and the tumstruction of roads, bridges, &c., in the sevehvL 

. districts of that Presidency, These proposals embraced two measures:—(i) ^ 

^ the^ievy of a cess of one anna on every rupee of land revenue'^^f^w cent.); 

(2) the levy of a tax mi; wheeled vehicles. To carry out the latftir Wasure, 
a^Drlaft Bill was prepared the Bombay Government, and sanction was soli** 
cited to its introduction into the local council. The Bill, however, was not 
approved by the Governor General, and it appears to have been dropped. The 
former measure, the levy of a cess of one anna on every rupee of land revenue, 
is the source of the Bombay educational cess, which, pending the long discus- 
tdon to which the measure has jgven rise, the Bomlmy Government has con* 
tinned to levy since 1863^4. The proposed mode of levying the cess was 
that every lyot, who owns a rupee of land revenue, ^jould pay one rupee and ., 
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one anna. The proceeds of the cess were to be appropriated^ as a rule, one- 
third to education and two-thirds to^jroads and works of public utility. The 
management of the cess was to be entrusted to (1) district committees, one 
for each collectorate, consisting of the district officers and the deputy inspector 
of schools as ex-officio members, and^ equal proportions of other members 
selected by the Collector; (2) talooka committees, one for each mamlutdar’s 
charge, to consist of the Collector and his assistants, and the mamlutdar os 
ex^offido member, and any number not less than three of other members 
nominated by the Collector. The duties of these committees were thus 
described:— 

T. To estimate, as early as possible in the official year, the amount available for 
the next season, and to prepare a scheme lor its expenditure both on education and 
roads. 

11. This scheme will be revised by the collectorate committee, and, if necessary, 
sent back for re-consideration by the talooka committee ; the Collector’s decision, in 
case of difference of opinion, being final. 

“ IIL To appoint officers, and to manage disbursements. 

IV. To draw up at the Vnd of the year a vernacular report and figured abstract 
statement, showing what has been received and how it has been exj>cndcd, and to 
have this rejiort lithographed, and furnish a copy to every village accountant. 

" The duties of fine collectorate committee will be— 

1, To prepare estimates and a scheme of expenditure (similar to those directed 
above in 'the case of the talooka committee) for al} funds under the exclusive 
management of the collectorate committee. 

“II. To examine and revise the estimates and scheme of expenditure of the 
talooka committee. 

“ III. To combine both collectorate and talooka schemes and estimates, and to 
submit it for criticism; the educational portion to the Inspector of ScIujoIs, the 
road portion to tlu^ Superintending Engineer. 

“ IV. To submit the scliemo and estimate, with remarks of the Inspccti>r of 
Schools and Superintciuling Engineer, to the Hevenue Commissioners, whose deci¬ 
sion on every point shal] be final 

V. To appoint officers and manage disbursements as far as its own funds are 
concerned. 

“ VI. To communicate with the collectorate committoes in the adjacent colh^cto- 
rates, in order to secure uniformity and connection of plan in laying out roads, 
&c. 

“ VII. To draw uj) at the end of the year an English report and figured abstract 
statement of receipts and disbursements for the whole collectorate, including the 
talooka funds, and forward it to the Revenue Commissioners, the Executive and 
Superintending Engineers, and Inspector of Schools.” 

A Ifill to provide in" 21. Upon these proposals a long correspondence ensued between the Bombay 

Bombay funds Government and the Secretuiy of State, which resulted hi a Draft Bill prepared 
•xpeudituie on by the local Government, and submitted in August 1866 for the sanction of the 
utiiu^^rndf improve- Governor General prior to being introduced into the local Council. The Draft 
andtocon* Bill, of which the preamble is quoted in the margin, embodied the former pro- 
to thH" e regards the imposition of a cess of one aiina in the rupee of land 

f^minfstrution of * revenue, and also as regards the constitution of local committees for the due 
such funds. ad|ministTation of the fiituii/ It also included a proposal for a license tax, 

wfficb was subsequently th^&Uowed consequent on the operation of the 
Imptrial License-Tax (Act XXL of 1867)* The measure was referred to 
* Ko»0,^is 67, the home Governti>ent in a Despatch,* from which the following extracts are 

doted 22 Febroary. ^ ^ , 

.'®Para. 5. We do not,, b^ced, object to such cesses when of moderate amount, and' 
when the a«"^|isnient of the land revenue is also not excessive. In the present instance 
the pcr-ceOhlii^xbi the la^id revenue is ho doubt very high; but, on the other hand, 
wc believe nie lattei* to. bo' generally extremely light in Bombaj; and, on tko whole, 
we arc of opinion that thc,^ agricultural population in that Presidency can well bear the 
additional impost. . t 

“ 6. It is, indeed, assent# by the Bombay Government that the ccss has been paid for 
some lime without e|^ifit 3 pg%ny diacontent, and it is no doubt also true that if its levy 
were now disedhtinued, it would bo extremely difficult to re-impose it hereafitcr. 

8. We ore * ** * . of opinion that in all places in the Bombay Presidency where 
a reservation >vhs made, 'at the poriod when the engagements of the people for the 
cfcnrent settieinent; were entered into, of the right of wvemment to hnpose a locd rate 
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on lftnd» tho l&yj of the proposed one imna eess maj, after due notice to the people^ pro* 
poriy he sanctioned, but that it should not be imposed, under other circumstaaoes, during 
the currency of the existing settlement. 

** 9. We are further of opinion that the proprietors and occupiers of land held in Inam 
should be on precisely the same footing, as respects the payment of the cess, as land* 
holdcrs who pay revenue to Government in the same district; that is to say, if the 
rcvenue**paying landholders of the district should be liable to the cess, the proprietors 
and occupiers of lands held by Inamdars in the district should also be liable to it, and not 
otherwise. 


22. The Secsretary of State, in reply, expressed himself to be favourable to 
the levy of the proiiosed oiio*anua cess, on the understanding that its continuance 
or introduction might be permitted in all districts where the population might be 
ready to agree to it as a voluntary contribution to be applied to purposes of local 
improvcnieut. He accordingly authorised the Government of India to sanction 
the introduction of the necessary legislative measure into the Bombay Council. 


23. In Scind a different cess exists, which I will now describe. 

^ In 1866 Sir Bartle Frere, then Commissioner in Scind, ordered the levy, in Local ceaseein 
11 talooks of the province, of a cess of nine pie on each rupee of land revenue, AcTVlU?rfi8&5. 
together with a sliop tax of four annas and two annas, respectively, in substitu¬ 
tion of certain miscellaneous taxes which had descended from tlie time of the 
Native Goveniment. The proceeds of these taxes were applied to purpos**.s of 
local uiiiity and improvement. On the passing of the income tax (Act XXXII. 
of 1800), Mr. J. D. Tnverarity, who had succeeded Sir Bartle Frere as Commis- 
bioner of Scind, ordered the discontinuance of the local taxes on the ground 
tluit their collection had not been legalised. In 1861 the Government of India 
having called upon the Government of Bombay to suggest means for laising a 
revenue in Scind in aid of public works expenditure, it was proposed to levy for 
works of local improvement a tax of half an anna in the rupee of land revenue 
collection. This suggestion was appi’oved in December of that year, but pend¬ 
ing tlu! course of correspondence, the Bombay Government having had under 
consideration the sul)ject of the large deficit in the revenues of Scind, and the 
means whereby, after making all practicable reductions, it could be met» resolved 
to je-iinpoL’>c (with some modifications) on the whole province, under the 
authority of a legislative enactment, the taxes which had been introduced by Sir 
Barile Frerc, and hat! afterwards been abolished. A draft Bill, to give eftect to 
this object, >vas accordingly prepared by Mr. Iin erarity. It provided for the 
levy of one anna in each rupee of existing assessment, wherever the limit of 
asscbsiiient of land had not been authoritatively fixed for a term of years, and 
for the levy of a similar cess on collections on account of license tax ami farms 
of land, or Saver revenue—one-half of the proceeds to be credited to Govern¬ 
ment as a set-off against the local expenses incurred by the State, as canal 
clearances, Imperial roads, public buildings, &c., and the other half, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the commissioner, to be placed at the disposal of the local oflScers for 
expenditure on objects of local improvement, such as roads and bridges, 
schcMps, hospitals, dispensaries, dhurrumsalas, canals, weUs, tanks, markets, and 
“ similar works of utility calculated to promote the public health, comfort, or con- ' 

"‘ veniencc.'" The Government of Bombay approved of this draft Bill, and in 
October 1861 directed the Commissioner of Scind to impose the ce^^s at onccyin 
anticipation of legislation. The sanction of the Governor General to the in(ro- 
duction of this Bill into the Council of the Governor of Bombay was applieu for 
in July 1862, on which occasion it was remarked that the impost had \ecu 
“ li^cSd for more than haJf a year without a murmur or remonstrance of 
-^kind.” \ * 

4ji September 1863 permission w^as granted to the introdu(4^j|iU f the Bill 
into the Bombay Council; and after a correspondence, whioh ha#iuj bearing 
upon the measure in its effect upon education, the Bill was passed into law as 
Act No. VIII. of 1866 (B. C.), and is still in force. 


24. In its operation thisAct differs from the practice in Bombay, in that 
there are no local committees, the commissioner being the sole controlling 
authority as regards expenditure. As to the popularity of the cess, the in¬ 
spector writes that, It shares the objection taken by the public to any form of i 
** extra taxation, but the facts of its introduction without opposition, of its se^ ^ 
imposition in some parts of Scind, and of the advantages whidi it brings with It; 
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and which seems to be generally a]>preciated, warrant the inference that it is 
popular/’ 

25. The working of the Bombay cess is thus described in the Director's Report 
for 1865-66 

One main cause of the school extension^ now taking place in Western india^ has 
been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 12 oollectorates of the 
Presidency, viz.^ Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandel^, Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Hutna- 
ghcrry, Belgaum, Oharwar, Canara, and Kulladghee. This cess having been imposed at 
a time of great agricultural j>r(>spority appears not to have been unpopular wiih the 
people* The educational inspectors report on it as follows:— 

“ * That this cess is popular with the people, and that they recognise the advantages to 
be derived from its judicious udminUtration, would appear from the fact that, in several 
places where it has not hitherto been levied, the people have come forward and volunteered 
to pay it. This has been the case in some villages of the Nusscrapoor Talooka of the 
Tanna collectorate, and in several detached villages of the Poona oollectoratc. 

' This year we have had the full benefit of the local cess, which has enabled us to 
open a large number of vernacular schools, and to erect school-houses in places where 
they were most urgently required, as mentioned above. The cess is, I believe, paid 
willingly, and the people appedr to be full}' alive to the benefits to be derived from it; 
and from the large increase in the number of scholars, it is evident that they are deter¬ 
mined to avail themselves of its benefits to the utmost.’ 

“ The educational progress of the Decen.n and Guzerat can only bo emulated in this 
(* the Boutlicrn ’) division, where a local cess is available for schools here, as there. 

** The local cess has not only pro<lucod large additional funds for educational pur]>oses 
without any call upon the iinpcrial revenues, but has also stirred up a spirit of interest 
in education throughout the country, the local funds being placed at the disposal of 
talooka and zillah committees subject to joint sanction from tiie Revenue Cominissiuiior 
and the Director of Public Instruction. These committees have been set to consider and 
make known the educational wants of their own talookas and distriots. At first there was a 
tendency in the local committees to seek the extension of English or middle class schools, 
to the neglect of vernacular or lower class schools. This course, if followed out, would 
have caused a misappropriation of tlie local funds, which, having been entirely su)»sc.ribed 
by the cultivator class, should, in the first inst^uice, hav<i been apx)lied to the cslubliKh- 
ment of vernacular of village schools, such as the cJiildrcni of the ryot would attend. A 
resolution of Governmoiit (No- 684, date 14th October 1865) has authoritatively settled 
this x^oint, and now no assignments of local funds to English education arc sanct.ioned in 
this oflFice unless the collector of the district in question can furnish a certificate that 
tiic educational wants of the district as regards i>rimary schools have been supplied as far 
as x^oesible." 

26- In the year under rciiow, llie progress of the C5ess will be found in detail 
in the extract from the Director’s Report given below, in which it is satisfactory 
to see—(1) that the cultivator class* has especially come under its influence ; ” 
and (2) that the pupils in cess schools are tested and returned by regular 
standards of examination which have recently been introduced. From both 
passages it will be seen wliat a powerful instrument of education for the masses 
has been brought into play, and how efficiently it is working. 

27. The statistics of the cess are as follows ; — 


Y £ A R S. 
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B 1864-66 ... 

1 2,15,359 

146 

12,529 
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^ 1866-66 - - - ! 

8,13,524 

2211. 

23,041 


3,81,795 

258 

12,715 

ToTAli - - . 

9,10,678 

630 

48,285 


The present nu]xiher|of lower class Governmentifechools is 1,867, with 79,180 
scholars. This 4<^ve}o|hnent is, I think, unequalled in any part of India. 

28. There has been some controversy about two questions in connection with 
the cess in Bombay—) whether the cess is, or is not, a portion of the Imperial 
'Rues, whether all or some portion of the 6^ per cent* that now goes to local 

purposes 
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purposes would not go straight to the Imperial coffers if the assessments in 
Bombay were strictly made up to the limit generally imposed in Northern India, 
namely, 50 per cent, of the net assets of the land, exclusive of cesses. This 
question is rather one of revenue than education, and need not be discussed 
here. 

29. The second point is whether the jjayment of the cess is a voluntary 
payment. 

This point is important in its connection with education, because a voluntary 
contribution made by the people for education is held on the grant-in-aid 
principle, to be entitled to an equivalent from the State. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has urged that the cess is willingly paid, and resembles a contribution 
made by a municipality* To this it has been objected that, wtiaiever may have 
been the voluntary element in it at starting, the continuance of the payment can 
hardly be voluntary in the sense that a municipal contribution is voluntary, 
because the latter can be increased or diminished, or stopped altogether, at the 
pleasure of the ratepayers; wliereas it would be a very retrograde and impro¬ 
bable movement to allow the one anna cess to he given up, and with it the 
whole scheme of elementary education, whatever might be tiic change in the 
sentiments of those who contribute it. (hi the above grounds it has bi^en ht;ld, 
that although possibly the cess may be willingly paid, ic is not purely voluntary, 
and consequently is not entitled to an equivalent contribution on the grant-in- 
aid principle, even if the funds for such a contribution were at the disjio^al of 
Government. 

30. Before leaving this subject, the questiott will natuially occ^nr, how is it 
that in Bombay so large a tax as per cent, of the land revenue has !)ecn 
collecUid for three years without apparent hardship or comjilaiiit; whereas on 
this side of India 2 per cent, is the highest rate tliat can bo raised, and that only 
in the Central Provinces, where the assessments are, as a rule, decidedly light, 
while i per cent, only has been contributed by the people in the North West. 
There set m to be two causes,—(1) lightness of assr^ssment, t*; which 1 liave 
already referred; and (2) the cotton trade. From 18(i2 to 1806, a flood of 
wealth, estimated at 82J millions of pounds sterling, burst over the Bombay 
Presidency; and as over-speculation and tho aciion of companies of limited 
liability were in the main restricted to the l^residency town, the agricultural * 
classes have probably become far richer than in any pjirt of ludia. But the 
Bombay Government would seem to be entitled to tlie credit of liaviog seized 
upon a sudden and fortuitous flush of prosperity as the opj»ortiinity to establish 
a means of conferring upon the people the great boon of education for the 
masses. 



* See an intaresting article^ in tlie Friend of India*' of 12th January 1205, on ** Prices and Povejpi^ 
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and that no large system of elementary education can be placed on any sound 
and lasting footing, except when the funds are provided by a measure which, 
however originated, is sufficiently compulsory to be independent of individual 
caprice. 

32. Moreover, it is clear from the inspectors’ reports that there is sometimes 
a diflBculty in deciding what is “ purely volunmry ” action on the part of the 
inhabitants. In one year there may be a majority in a village in favour of 
education, and the extension of the Act may be petitioned for, but in the follow* 
ing year u new collector may come who does not interest liimself in education, 
or the harvest may be bad ami money scarce, or the majority may cease to ap¬ 
preciate the benefits of education, and may resent the payment of the rate. 
The Act would then have been imposed, and unless suspended by the special 
action of Government—a measure that would probably be attended with some 
difficulty and delay—it must remain in force in that district for five years, and 
yet it would seem an inaccurate rejiresentation of facts to call its action volun¬ 
tary where tlie majority of the inhabitants may be against it. This point is 
strongly put by the inspector of die 1st division, who assorts that there ‘^can be 
“ linle doubt that, if a free voiife w’ere allowed in several villages, a majority w^ould 
*' elect the discontinuance of the schools.” 

In another district an inspector reports that the people refused to pay when 
the Act came to be put in force, the acting sub-collector being of opinion that 
tlio action taken had been premature in sortie cases. 

Another ins])ectr)r (of the 2n(l division) r(?p-.>rts that the original applications 
for the schools in the sub-division “ were got up liy the pmiseworthy cfForts of 
*• Mr .Whiteside, one of the sub-collectors of the district.” Thus it would appear 
that even where the Act is intraduced, it is introduced sometimes througli the 
influence of a particular official j but. such influence being personal, and in this 
country generally short-lived, exposes the whole system to the tibjections dis¬ 
covered in 1809, and thus commented on bv the Home Governmc'iit:— 


“ The difficulties experienced by the officers of the department of education in cstab- 
lishiujj a general system of jiopuiar schools on the basis of tlie existing rules for the 
adnunistration of grauts-in-aici iiave been already referred to. But apart from the diffi¬ 
culty, and in niauy cases the impossibility, of obtaining die local support required for the 
establishment of a school under the granl-in-atd system, it cannot be denied that the mere 
requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of the Education Department may have 
a tendency, not only to create a prejudice against education, but also to render the Go¬ 
vernment itself unpopular. And besides tlio unpopularity likely to arise from the 
demands on tlie poorer members of th^ community, marie in the way either of persuasion 
or of authority, there can be no doubt that tlie dignity of the Government is compromised 
by its officers appearing in the light of importunate, and often unsuccessful, apjilicants for 
pecuniary contributions for objects which the (iovernment is confessedly very anxious to 
promote.” 


33. Another difficulty in the Act seems to be, that it g:ves the management of 
th(^ rate schools to a body of conimisKioners, who, in villages, must be chosen by 
the <*ollector from among the ryots, and ate consequently quite uneducated, as a 
rule, themselves, and arc unequal to the intelligent ijontrol of a school, and unfit 
to decide upon the branches of learning aiid the rules of discipline to be enforced 
therein. U'he reports of the inspectors teem with complaint.s of the incompe¬ 
tence • of these conimissioiiorf, their want of unanimity, and their indifiPerence to 
the (hrties entrusted to theSn.* Mr. Garthwaite alone, the Deputy Inspector of 
the Alllabar and Canaru Circle, gives at all a favourable account of them. 

34 /Lastly, it is evident that the Act does not always work harmonioiislj;, but 
»lea;^fl to recriminations between the district officers un^ the educational authori¬ 
ties, the former distrusting the voluntary element represented by the latter, anjJ 
the latter bl0iW¥<g*the inaction and want of co-operation in the former. In fact^ 
the Madra/Cmvorninent seems now to admit that the education of the masses 
cannot be expected t^e Act, for in the review of the operations of the year, 
it is obsem^d that ** the A#t is not well adapted for being successfully applied 





« * One inspector eomplalpr. tUe almost total incompetency.of the CommksioneTa^’ (po^e 57); another 
(page 17) says that a is gmilually dooliniog owing to the Oondact of the Commuelonen, w^h 

dfvwee a stronger tunno thw meie lad&tterence.? 
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to small \illages« though well suited to large villages and towns in which there 
“ are intelligent persons to act as commissioners.” 

8 S. Hence, although during the year there has been an increase in schools of 
the lower class in Madras from 842 schools with 16,909 scholars, to 986 schools tago 
with 10,610 scholars, yet there has been no extension of the Act; on the 
contrary, rate schools have decreased from 95 to 84, it having been ascertained 
that the assent of the inhabitants in certain villages had not been really volun¬ 
tary. The increase in the number of lower class schools has been obtained 
under a new and totally -different system—the system of payment for results.* 

It is to this new system, and not to the operation of the Act, that the Madias 
Government is now apparently ilisposed to look for the extension of elementary 
education; but it may be feared that, if this system aloue is persisted iu, 
elementary education for the masses must be very far off in Madras. The system 
of payment for results has, on many grounds, been considered unsuiled to ele¬ 
mentary education, not only on account of the expensivef and cumbersome 
machinery of inspection which it involves, and the difficulty of checking the ex¬ 
penditure, but Wause under it the action of Government is not to establish 
schools where they are most wanted, but to assist them where they are already 
established, and where, primd facie, there is less need of State assistance than in 
those districts where there are no schools at all. 


36. Without going so far as to assert that the introduction of a general cess 
into Madras is possible, or even desirable, for this depends on a variety of con¬ 
siderations foreign to a note on education, yet it may, perhaps, be said that a 
better illustration of the soundness of the principle advocated in the Despatch of 
1859, and of the superiority of even a quan voluntary rate over a purely voluntary 
rate could hardly be found than in the contrast of the working of the Bombay 
cess with that of the Madras rate. Both mcasqfcs have been in fyree for about 
the same time ; I annex the statistics of their respective results ;— 



BOMBAY. 


MADRAS. 

V K A R S. 

Annual Tncreaae 
of 

Cess Schools. 

Annual Increase 
of 

Pupils. 

Annual Increase 
of 

Rate Schools. 

1 

Annual Iiicreafie of Papilit. 

1861-5 - 

148 

13,529 

75 

1,631 

1805-6 - 

2 J0 

26,041 

4 

430 

1860-7 - 

356 

Present number 
of schools is 
1,357 

12,715 

Present num¬ 
ber of pupils 
is 

70,189 

5 

Not given, 11 schools liovinp^ 
been closed, but the total 
number of pupils in the 
existing 64 scliooU is 2,603. 


v.l» - 


'y. _ 

Unaided (a) - S^OTl 


3,407 pupila ISHAiS 
47 „ 8,S69 


3,6t4 


37. The North Western Provinces have long* been remarkable for success in 
the diffusion of elementary education on the IW- The locd eese ta the North Western Proyincee. 
kabundee system, for a further account of which 1 SiATiiirtcs. 

must refer to paragraphs 178 to 18u of the Notd Gmrament lower class eehoL. 
for 1865-6. But in estimating the progress of the » »’*. 

movement in the North West, it is but fair to other 
pro^lices that the “ important modification ” to 
which I have referred above should not be lost 
i^ht of, it being only in the North West that the 
Government has shored the burden equally with 
the landowner. The extracts from the director's 

report, given below, will diow favourable jpre^ress during the year under review, 
but there is a want of prei^oa in the information supplied as the standards of 

^ examination 


126,394 


SB,168 

(a) These schools, Doither aided xior in¬ 

spected; they are itit Jiewn at all iu the ratums of other 
proYinces. 


•ti 

\ 


« For an ao^ont of this syiteiii, see oorresDondonoe in Appendix* 

t The local goTernment, anring the year, has inoreaaed the eatablishmeut by three directing iiisjiectors 
and 18 inspeoiuig schoolmaatem. ^. 
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examination by which these schools are tested and letorned. In the new 
8ettlemt>nt8 which are now in progress the cess is b^ng consolidated in the 55 
per cent, of the net assets of the land taken by the State, so that henceforth, to 
quote the order of the local government, “the whole of the local cesses will in 
“ future be defrayed, not by the landowner, but out of the share of the rent which 
“ has always been the admitted right of the State, and therefore no claim to any' 
“ control or management of the funds on the part of the zemindars could for a 
“ moment be sustained.” 

518. But it is not quite dear how this view is to Ite reconciled with the history 
of the cess which has been given above. It will there have been seen that the 
cess introduced by Mr. I'homason, about the year* 1850, was sanctioned by the 
Home Government on fhe understanding, as a peculiarity in these provinces^ that 
one-hall was to fall on the landowner and the other half on the State. Rules 
for the assc'ssmeut of the cess were subsequently laid down in the “Saharunpore 
“ Settlement Directions,” in which it is prescribed that Government demand is to 
be limited to 60 per cent, of tlie net assets of the land, and that the cess is to be 
deducted before the determination of the demand, and thus is to fall equally upon 
llie landowner and the State. The local government, however, now declares the 
Government demand to be 65 per cent., including the cesses. But it is not 
clear I.ow any claim which the landowner may have had to a control over the 
proceeds of liis share of the cess that he paid in addition to tlie Government 
demand is affected by the fact that the cesses are consolidated in a higher 
demand which covers them. The payment seems to come as directly from his 
])ocket as before. In fact, if any change has been made at all by the consolidation 
of the cess, it would sot ni that whereas one-half of the cess was formerly, under 
the old settlement^, paid by the State, it is now all paid by the people, the 
voluntary element ^nd the State’s share of the payiticnt having practically 
disappeared. • * 

Moreover, it would siem to be somewhat undesirable for the view to be 
establiKhial in the minds of an agricultural population that the local cess is paid 
“ no longer by the.laiidowncr, but by the Statefor if so it ceases to them to 
he a local cess at all. and becomes simply a grant from the Imperial revenues. 
It is true that, under such circumstances, “ the landowner could not for a moment 
“ sustain a claim to a control of such fundsbut this would chiefly be because 
the wliolc character of the cess would bo lost. It would no longer be con¬ 
sidered a local rate for local purposes, and the cesspayer would cease to have 
any more interest In its expenditure than he has in expenditure from money 
collected in another part of the Empire; This view might gather confirmation 
from the succeeding paragraphs of the same resolution, in vrhich it is broadly 
stated that “ the ctss is imposed for the benefit of the community at large," 
whereas, in other provinces, its proceeds are strictly localised. 

However this point may be, and the question is rathc^ one of revenue than 
eduentinn, there would appear to be no change intended in strictly devoting to 
education tlie same proportion of tiic land revenue receipts which has hitherto 
been appropriated to that purpose, or in devoting it to the education of the lower 
classes by whom, or for whom, the cess is "contributed. 

30. As regards the ccss in the four permanently settled districts of the North- 
Wedtern Provinces, I find fhat, in his Report for 1863-4, the Director of Public 
Instrwtion wrote as follows 

“ Tw inspector and joiqt inspector rightly congratulate themselves on the successful 
introdtetion of the school ccss throughout the circle. They say,' notwithstanding that 
wr'uad four districts pcmianontly settled like Bengal in o^ cwcle, we have succeeded 
in inducing the landholders of these, as well as those which have still several years of their 
last seMcmelr^: thi, to give fn voluntary agreements to pay their portion of scWl cess, 
and it is a sr/Si^ of infinite pleasure to us tlmt, when the omer drclcB, much older than 
onn, have still districts or . pc^ons of districts without the Hulkabnndi system, it has 
universaliy been introduc^l fp thio circle. If the object was of the establislunent of our 
dopartmdnts, what the,latc lamented Mr. Thomason said, to enable the zemindiurB 
and the cultivators-to un^eitend the village accounts and^e Futwari’s papers, we can 
now fadrly say we haye --l^opght education within the reffii of every Uvu^ soul in the 

carde 


* Mr, ThomasonN'ssrlisrt pmpossl Was nsds in 1846, to the sfist thst to svsiy vifisgs aaelioolmsstor 
bs cntsitsin^ ss s ** vijlsgs semat »** but netbtog defiadtokappaMBily, w^s done until 1868, 
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circle. To prove how far it is done, or is bein^ done, I Bhall suggest to add a eolumn in 
the cflfming aeoeniual censns fltatements, to ehow how man^ir of the male population can 
read and write. This will afford, important data for our future calculations, and laying 
down of principles.’ This subject has already been mentioned to bis Honor. 

With reference to the ce6s(i per cent.) contributions of zemindars in the permanently' 
settled districts, the inspector strongly urges the grant by the Government of a money 
contribution of equal amount, on the grounds that the promise was distinctly given to tlic 
contributors at the time of assessment. The then agent and commissioner, ilcnares, in a 
letter dated 11th September 1863, to the address of the inspector, writes:—1 induced the 
landholders of the pernianehtly settled districts to agree to pay one*half per cent school 
cess, on the distinct understanding that, if they did so. Government, as in fairness bound, 
would pay llie other half per cent. I would not otherwise have asked them to pay.’ 

Mr Tucker encloses the copy of a letter to himself from Mr. Colvin, the Lieulenant- 
Oovernor, on the same point, dated. 28tli April 1867, in which that high oflicial says— 

*By-and-bye we must ask for a money—eiglit annas contribution by Government for your 
permanently settled districts, where the zemindars have agreed to pay that amount.^ 

Now that the use and permanency of the village schools are established, jind the finan¬ 
cial condition of India has rec^overed from tlic strain of unavoidable political calamities, 

^tbe time j>ouited to by Mr. Colvin seems to have arrived. The money eight annas con¬ 
tribution may be paid either in the form of a yearly allotyieiit to these districts, equal 
in amount to the one-half per cent, collections, or in the form of a monthly grant-in-aid, 
equal to the monthly .expenditure on tlie schools established in the districts by the sole 
aid of the local cess. The latter, as a measure, more in consonance with the drift of 
. the Educational Despatch of 1854, seems to me tlio most desirable. In either case it will 
be necessary to make a provision iu the Budget Estimates. If Ills Honor approves, 1 
propose to make this mattci* the basis of a definite proposal before the time comes for 
preparing the estimates for 1865-66." 

Upon this the Lieutenant Governor stated ho would be glad to receive the 
director*s proposal, and that he would submit :t for the favourable consideration 
of the Government of India. Accordingl}^ in November 1864, a definite aj)pli- 
cation was made for 20,000 rupees as “ an equivalent of tlie half per cent, volun¬ 
tarily contributed by the zemindars of Benares, Mirzapore, Ghazeepore, and 
Jouiipore.’’ The application, owing, apparently, to insufficient explanation of its 
exact nature, was at first refused, but subsequently, on its being represented to 
be quite voluntary, was sanctioned in February 18G6, and the grant was included 
in the budget for that year. 

The result oi this measure is thus described in the report of the current year— 

The liberal concessions of the Government to give their (piota of the school cess in 
tlic permanently settled Benares province has doubled our means to open, support, and 
h-.qirovc the village vernacular schools in the four districts, namely, Benares, Ghazceporc, 

Jounpore, and Mirzapore; it has not only doubled our means, but proved to the people 
beyond a <ioubt tliat the Government is scrupxdously faithful to its word and i)rinciple; it 
has enabled us to ask for more, and it has prepared the people to give us more. Subscrip¬ 
tions for building school-houses—even for nulkabundi school-houses, for which the people 
already pay a cess—are jtouring in, and we have nothing left to complain of. We liavo 
received all possible assistance from the district officers in furtherance of the cause of 
education, and if it be not too rnuc^h presumption on our part, we may be allowed to say 
that wc ei\joy the full confidence of the people.” 

If the change, which has been introduced by the new settlements into the 
character of the cess in the other districts of the ♦North-West, has been rightly • • 
interpreted (in paragraph 38) above the concession made to the zemindars in 
these four permanently settled districts is, or shortly will be, the only relic of 
the important modification under which the Government unnecessarily shp/es 
with the landowner ” tlie burden of a payment which is entirely raised for/ his 
benefit, and over which .their is no Imperial control. In all other provinces, 
where cesses exist, the principle laid down in the Despatch will be strictljS^in 
operation. • * • 'fe- * 

40. During the year an important movement has taken place, it will Educational ceftn- 

no doubt contribute largely lo the spread of elementary education antnl the best 
utilisation of the cess, should be mentioned here. I refer to the systematic provinces? 
organisation of educational committees in each district which are thus cfescribcd:— 

Local educational committi^ composed of influential members of the community, 
both official and non-official, will at ouce be formed in every district in these provinces 
for the puraose of exerdsing supervisory functions over the Government schools in the 
district mdQT the control <^the Director of PubUc Instruction, and cojoperating generally 
in the promotion of educatiUii. « . * 

« The conumttee will bo expected to meet at least once a mouth, find to submit to t^^^. 

397 * D Director 
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Director of Pablic IiiAtnsction an annual renort on de state of education and the condition 
of the schools in the district on or before tnc 1st of March of each year. 

** Local committees ivill issue no direct orders to, nor in any way directly interfere 
with the officers of tlic KdiicationsI De{>artmeut. Any action they may desire to take 
must be through the Director of Public Instruction, or by representation through him to 
the Governmeut. 

All schoolmasters and officers generally of the department will at once supply all 
information in tlieir power on educational subjects to the local committees, on the requi¬ 
sition of tlie secretary. 

The judge, magistrate*, joint imifjistratc, assistant magistrate, and civil surgeon, the 
principal sudder anuien and inoonsifl's, tlic tchsildars of the district, and the deputy 
inspector of schools shall bo vx-ojfficio members of the district educational committees. 

“ The judge, or in his absence the collector and magistrate, shall be president of the 
committee, which will elect its own vicc^^president and a joint secretary, and lay down 
rules for the conduct ol’ business. The head master of the district English school (where 
there is one) will be fix-oMcio member and joint secretary to the committee. 

“ The commissioner of the division and inspector of Bchools will bo ex-officio members of 
the conmdlteea within their circles. 

Tlic above-named officers and the members of the Scientific Institute are appointed 
m(‘mbcrs of the district cdiicaidonal committee in Uic Allyghur district, and the secretary 
tt> tlui liistituto and the head master of the Allyghur English school are aiipointod joint 
secretaries. It must be understood that the jurisdiction of local committees shall in no 
case extend to female schools. 

>ioininations of members of committees must be submitted for sanction of Gi»vernment 
through the collector and magistrate. 

“ Educational coiiiinittecs, composed of the above-named ex-offirw members, are ap¬ 
pointed ill all disti'icts, and are requested to meet without delay, and to submit a selected 
list of influential gentlemen whom they would recommend, and who are willing to act as 
mcmlicrs of the district coimnitteo, in view to their appointment as such.” 

The result of the working of these local committees, which seem to be analo¬ 
gous to the collcctorate committees in Bombay, has yet to be seen, but their 
action will probably be very beneficial. They combine tlie intelligence of the 
local officials veith tlie general co-operation of the people, and at the same time 
they liave no power, by direct interference, to hamper tlie action of the depart¬ 
ment in any one locality. They must act through the director, and thus sufficient 
uniformity seems secured. Already in the North-Western Provinces the strong 
point of the system seems to be the large interest in educational matters wliich 
has been aroused throughout the community, as is shown from the return of 
private subscriptions and endowments, which amounted in the year under review 
to 1,17,487 rupees, and this it will be remembered is over and above the pro- 
C(H*ds of the cess. This interest cannot foil to be still further developed and 
utilised by the re-organised committees. 

41. The cess in the Punjab corresponds veiy closely with the principle advo¬ 
cated in tlie Despatch of 1859- It is entirely paid by the landowner in addition 
to the land tax ; and though willingly paid is not voluntary, hut is assessed with 
the regular Government demand, and is mainly devoted to the education of the 
agricultural classes. 


42. I am indebted to Captain Holroyd, the Officiating Director of Public In¬ 
struction for the following interesting account of this cess, and of its effect upon 
elementary education:— 

Origin of the cess. ^Before the formation of the Punjab Education Department, the agriculturists of 
scvelal zillahs were induced by district officers to contribute a small per-centage on the 
lancBrevcnuc for the support of schools. On the iipnointmpnt o£ a director of public 
instruction in 18 , and the orgajusation of a separate aepjrtment, it was thought desira- 
. , lAi that the educational ccss should be extended to tbc wuple province, and an order was 
issued tlmt^wbcre tlie settlement had not been completed, 1 per cent, on the revenue 
should he ^I::'^.fnr the maintenance of village schools, and that in other cases district 
officers endeavour to induce the people voluntarily to subscribe to die cess. In 

tluly 18^7, Mr. Arnold, tlie director, was able to report that the cess was then * being 
levied in far* the greater portion of the Punjab.’ It was long, however, before the fuB 
amount was raised throughout the whole province. Thus it was not till 1864 that the 
people of the Ilooshyurporo district, who were among6t|^e first to rwc a cess, agreed 
to contribute at.,.the rate of 1 ])Gr cent., and tlie cess in this district must still be 
, viewed ip the light of a voluntary contribution as it has not yet been included in the 

sottlemenL 

Districts made over In the districts made over from the North-Western Provinces after the mutiny the 
t ctss had already been introduced, but not on one uniform plan for every district. Thus 
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hx the Goorgaon district people in the villwes oontained in each' halka ’ contributed 
Axnopgst them suiiioient to jxij the eatery' 01 the viltege teacher of that particular 
^.hulka.’ 

"The ceeBis now raieed In crery district of the Punjab at the rate of 1 per cent.» 
with the exception of Hazara where it is taken in one village only. 

** The Table given below will show the annual estimated income from 1856-57 to 1866-69. 
I regret to state that there is in this office no record of the amount actually realised, and 
I have been unable to procure the desired information in Lahore. It is doubtless very 
essential tliat the actual inftmic should be known, and it will accordingly in future years 
be ascertained and recorded in this office.*’ 

Memoiiakpum of the Estimated Income of the One per Cent. Educational Cess Fund. 


Ybars. 

Amounts. 

Hem AUKS. 

J856-57 

a. 

1,38,034 

Balance in hand on doth Septem¬ 

1857-68 

1,51,544 

ber 1807, as per statement of 

18o«-50 

1,92,002 

Accountant General; 

1859-60 

1,75,226 

i2s. 1,01,231. 13. 5. 

1860-01 

1,89,070 

1861-62 

2,04,943 


1862-63 

2,08,008 


1863-04 

2 ,10,(/00 


1804-65 

2 ,10,000 


1865-06 

2 ,10,000 


1806-67 

2,12,710 


1867-68 

2,07,422 

* 

1808-09 

2,10,083 

i 


The 1 ]>< r cent. cosS was originally contributed for the support of village schools, and 
the amount i-aiscd in each pergunnah was, as a rule, expended in that pergunnah; a small 
proportion also of the cost of the supervising agency was borne by tins fund. 

" Ill tbe 3 'car 1860 the department was thoroughly ro-organiscd, the old system was 
swept away, and an entirely new order of things was introduced. It was then ruled that 
tlr cesH collcct<?d annually in all districts, together with the accumulated balances of the 
i amo, .shoul<l be formed into one general fund, which was to be expended in the following 
proportion:— 

•‘The first charge was to be the cost of tohsilec and female schools; ‘after that, 10 
j>ev cent, of the balance of each year’s income was to be set aside for the salaries and 
contingent exp(5rises of school mohurrirs* ; 5 per cent, for the publication of the Sarkari 
Akhbar: 4 per cent, for contingent expenses of all vernacular schools, including cost of 
prizes given by district officers; 6 per cent, for stipends of teaeshers studying at the normal 
school, and tlie remainder was to be devoted to tiie maintenance of village schools ; the 
number allowed for each district being, as a rule, in the direct ratio of its annual income 
from the educational cess ;* any small savings that might accrue from month to month 
might be ex^icnded by distnet officers in prizes, &c. 

Subsequently tbe Supreme Government consented to pay the salaries of chief 
mohurrirs and the cost of the Sarkari Akhbar, and to allow 40,740 rujices per annum for 
the maintenance of one ^ model school’in each tehsil of the Punjab; and it has been 
ordered that female schools, not intended principally for tlic daughters of agriculturists, 
shall be m» longer maintained from the fund. ’ 

“ Vernacular schools for boys arc classed as town or village schools according to the 
standard to which they attain, and without reference to the locality whore they mav be 
mtuated. As a matter of facij however, those that come up to the standard fixed rn£^ 
town schools, are generally situated in towns, though tlicre arc not a few sclnwls situated 
in large towms that do not come up to this standard, and consequently in tlie re¬ 

turns as village schools. Of course there may be two or more town schooTsiija*iihcre may 
be none whatever, in any particular tehsil. ^ 

‘'The grant from the Imperial revenue for ‘model schools’ is exporiHed on town 
schools in tehsils where such schools exist; where they do not exist it is expended on the 
best village school in the tehsil. #A town school often costs more than the grant made 

for 


• V<wfe.—The ehief mohunrir‘was to bo under the deputy coiumissioner of tlie district, and was to visit 
sehools, to accompany tho inspeoior and the district officers on their tours, &c. The assistant mohui rir was 
to keep the aecouata, make out returns, &c. &c, 
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every distret 
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Income from 
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iu 1800. 
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Town and village 
schools. 


(vrantfroin Imperial 
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Objects cn which 
ceea is now ex¬ 
pended. 


for a model school, and the difference is tlien paid from the 1 per cent. cess. Durinff 
1866-67 Govermnont contributed R^. 21,566* 7. 2>, and 15,125 rupees were paid from 
the 1 pm* cent, cess for town schools. For village schools the cost to Government was 
Bs. 24,712. 12. 2„ and to the cess Bs. 1,39,326. 10, 7.* 


« The objects on which the ccss is now expended, and the distribution of expenditure 
for the current year, arc as follow 


Assistant school mohurrirs - • - - | 

Travelling allowance to chief mohurrirs - 
Cost of male schools, town and village - 
Cost of female schools, village .. . . 

Stipends to normal school students - - - 

Stipends to vernacular scholars selected from 
vcrnacuhu* schools and sent to ziliah schools 
by district officers 

Part cost of normal schools - - - - 

Scholarshijui to students of vernacular schools 
sent to ziliah schools by inspectors 

Total - - Bs. 

Expenditure on educational buildings during 
1867-68 . - - . ^ Bs. 


Bs. a, p. 
502 * 

1.35 - - 
13,016 7 - 
862 - - 
1,155 - - 


352 - - 
500 - - 

330 - - 

17,152 7 - 


10,824 - 


per mensem. 

Sf 

ff 

n 




9 * 


The salaries of teachers employed in male schools, town and village, vary from five 
ruj>ccB per mensem to 30 rii]icos per incnscin. As shown in the last paragraph, a large 
j)ortiou of the cost of tow n scliools, and by far the greater part of the expenditure on 
village schools is }iald from 1 he cess. The cost of crcciing and repairing village schools 
is paid from the cess, which formerly bore the expenditure on various other kinds of 
educational buildings. 

Hulkabuiidi system “ Originally the whole country was divided into ^ liulkas,’ and one school was csta- 
(loes not now exist in blished in each. It was intcncled that this school should meet the requirements of all 
the Punjab. 

ges contained in the hiilka. The system did not answer, and was soon aban¬ 
doned. .Iloys from one village cannot easily be induced to attend a schotil in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, and it was found that more good could bo cffoctc^d by fixing the sites of 
vernacular schools in the larger villages, or in those where the people showed some desire 
for education. 

It has been already stated tliat the ccs*s raised in each tehsil was originally expended, 
as far us jiossiblc, in that tohsil; and that in 18G0, when the department was re-organiacd, 
tlie ccas w.is formed into one goiiornl fund, of which a certain portion was set ap.art for 
the cost of tehsilee (afterwards town) and female schools, and for school mohurrirs, for 
the Sarkari Akhbiir and for contingent expenses, and for stipends to teachers at the 
normal pchools; and it ’was ruled that the number ol* village schools 5u each district, 
sujjportcd from the balance that remained after providing for these charges, should, as a 
rule, bo in the * direct ratio of the income ^ of the district. The various changes, how¬ 
ever, that have occun’cd in the items of expenditure chargeable to the cess, have probably 
made it difficult, if not iiniiossiblc, to observe this rule, as any fresh change must have 
altered the proportion of tlie exi)enditurc from the fund in every district. Formerly there 
was a large unexpended balance, and for some years the expenditure was allowed to 
exceed the income j of late, however, district officers liave been invited to reduce the 
expenditure where possible, and ecery proposed increase has been disallowed. 

At present expendi- the present time the expenditure in some districts much exceeds, and in others 

turoor number of falls fnr short of, the income ; and though the above rule lias not been formally rescinded, 
schools not in pro- it lias been allowed to fall int\^ abeyance. To restore the proper proportion of schools 
portion to income. ^gntail considerable reductions in some districts, but the present distribution of expen¬ 

diture requires careful revision, as it aiqiears to be regulated on no fixed principle, but to 
ba?i c resulted from the changes that have been made in the charges payable fyom the 
•^jecss, and from a dislike to enforce the reduction of sclioojs in localities where the income 
is small. ^ 

** To siiMviCthc fund is a general fund, but it was intended that, after providing for 
certain general charges, the biuancc should, as a rule, be distributed in proportion to the 
income ol* each district In practice this jirinciple has not been observed, and in some 
localities the cx]ienditure is much greater than the income, in others much less. A re¬ 
distribution of expenditure is necessary, but must be carried out with great care. 

% ** Expenditure 


• A’beA—Prom this it will be seen that the amount contributed by %vemment for vernacular schools 
is greater ffian the cost of town schools, though, of course, it would not ba gmter if any oonsidemble number 
of village schools should come up to the higher standard. Major Fiillei^s original proposition was that all 
C^wu Hchoois should bo- entirely supported by Government, and all villiige schools by the 1 percent, cess. 
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"Expenditure in each district is sanctioned in accordance with the provisions made in Machlnsiy ow 
ibe budget submitted by deputy commissioners to the director, and passed by the local trolling eapsndi- 
Oovetmnent. ^ Cheques on the 1 per cent, cesa fund for the full amount sanctioned in the 
budget, and signed by the director, are remitted monthly to deputy conunissioners, by 
whom they are cashed. All appointments are made by deputy commissioners, who submit 
to this office, monthly, in the veniacular, copies of the pay bills of estabUshments, and 
statements showing the balance in hand at the commencement of tlie month; the sayings, 
if any, during the month; and the balance in hand at its close; also the amount expends 
on prizes, scholarships, &c. The original bills arc retained in the district offices, and the 
money is disbursed by ^ deputy commissioners through their tehsildars. The expen¬ 
diture fmm this fund is shown in the annual returns of the department. The amount 
sanctioned for erection and repair of buildings is remitted to district officers, in advance, 
at the oommenoement of the year, by tlie Director, Public Instruction, Punjab, by means 
of cheques on the educational cess ^nd. At the close of the year the district officers 
render an account of the advances to the Director, Public Instruction, Punjab. 

" The effect of the 1 per cent cess has been to supersede many of the old * maktabs ’ Effects of the cess, 
and ^ patshalas,* or to con vert, them into Government schools, ana to extend education to 
numerous localities where no schools formerly existed. Amongst the rural population of 
the Punjab, a knowledge of the Oordoo language and of arithmetic has been widely 
diffused, and in many of our schools Persian is taught very much better tlian it could be 
learnt in the old ' maktabs.’ 

" The number of students attending vernacular schools had increased from 42,0,‘l8 in B«ducticnofiadl- 
1859-60 to 62,355 in 1866-67. The statistics of indigenous schools are hardly to be genous schools, 
depended on; for 1859-60 the returns gave 6,309 schools with 63,090 pupils; in 1866-67 
there were said to be 5,434 schools, containing 59,750 pupils. That the number of in¬ 
digenous ^^choola has greatly decreased there can be no doubt; this, however, is not to be 
attributed altogether to the operation of tlie 1 j)er cent, cess, as very many have been 
absorbed by the introduction of the branch school system ins connection more especially 
with ziilali schools. 

*‘In some districte the effect of Government vernacular schools on the manners and Effect of sdiools on 
habits of the boys is very remarkable. In 1858-59, when many of these schools were habits of boys, 
first established, the wildest reports were circulated, and it was asserted that Government, 
after collecting all the little l^oys, intended to send them down to Calcutta with some 
ulterior object tbat was not clearly explained, but in a short time the scholars were ready 
to come in any distance for an examination. When the discipline maintained in a district 
is good, all the boys who ii])peai* nt an examination are neat and dean in their persons, 
and arc provided with every requisite, such as paper, pens, ink, &c. &c. This is particu- 
la>‘jy the case in the Loodhianan district (where the standard of education in village 
schools also Is unusually high), and is to bo attributed to the active supervision of the 
chief mohiirrir. The produced by many of our village schools in tcaclnng liabita of 
neat ness, order, and cleanliness to the rural population is of great importance. 

It canm>t. be said, however, that there is any general desire for education amongst the Nogenertth’esirofor 
agriciiHural population, and though there are many places where the lumbcrdars do take education amongst 
a general interest in the schools, the proportion of sucli jdaces is small. The old idea ^gticulturists. 
still jircvails vcrc extensively, that if a boy goes to school he is of no use for the plough. 

There are no means of ascertaining the number of boys who have received an educa- Progress made in 
tioii in schools supported from the 1 per cent. cess. It would be advantageous if ccr- educatmn. 
tain definite standards were fixed, and tlie numben of boys who passed annually by such 
.standards were recorded. In the absence of such a system (which would no doubt present 
some difficulties wliich need not be discussed here) tlic educational progress that lias been 
made can bo judged by observing the number of boys in each class as detailed further on 
—remembering at the same time that neither arithmetib, nor geography, nor history, nor 
mathematics would, under the old system, have been learnt by any or the boys who attend 
the schools, and that even Persian, if taught at all, would have been taught, with few 
exceptions, in as inefficient a manner as can be conceived. 

"There is one uniform scheme of studies for all town and vilWe s'^ools in which Standardtftown 
Oordoo is taught. The scheme provides for eight classes, though t^^iaratively few and village echoob 
schools possess them all. A town school must contain 50 boys, of whom w must be above subjecta tavght. 
the sixth, and some above the fourth class. All that do not come up to ^is standard arc 
village schools. The study of Nagri is carried on, as a x’ule, much more extensively in 
districts that^ formerly belonged to the North-Western Provinces. The Nagri classes 
correspond witii the lower classes of Oordoo schools, and the boys are, when possible, 
encouraged after finishing the Nagri course to continue their studies in Oordoo and 
Persian. Many commence Oordoo before they reach the first Nagri class. There arc 
altogether in town and v^ago schools 9,457 students who learn Nagn. 
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ClwMM who attend The folio^ng Tablet exhibits the number of agricnlturiiita and of non-agriculturists* 
tom and viEaga and also the propbrtioii of Hindoos and Mahomedans and boys of other reli^ons (princi- 
schooh. pjly town and tillage sdiods 



Hindoos. 

Maho- 

medane. 

Others. 

Total. 

Agri- 

eulturisto. 

Non-Agri- 

cuUarists. 

Town Sebook • 

5,702 

2,332 


8,528 

4,458 

4,140 

Village „ 

26*823 

21,264 

6,670 

63*757 

40*434 

13,323 


The schools are attended by people of all classes except the lowest. Though there is no 
rule on the subject* cliumars and buys of very low caste are virtually excluded. In some 
cases the sons of sardars attend villa^ schools* and their Alatives occasionally show much 
interest in their progress. Where village schools exist* the sons of some at least of tlie 
lumberdars are generally found. The children of officials* tehsildara* and others* arc 
oft^^n to be found in town and village schools* and many of those officials exert themselves 
strenuously to promote the prosperity of fiovemment schools. The amala* however, as a 
idass, arc still accidedly opposed to the Grovernment system of vema(»ilar education* and 
entertain a strong repugnance to history, geography* arithmetic, &c. At the same time 
this prejudice* which was general with all natives amongst whom the study of Persian 
prevailed* has much diminished of late years. In some towns the principal peoi)le of the 
place* whether Hindoos* Sikhs* or Mahomedans, send their children to tlie Government 
scliool; in others they hold aloof* and the sdiool is attended by the poorer classes only. 

department Attached to many vernacular schools arc English departments, the teachers of which 
attached to some are maintained on the grantjm-aid principle. There are altogetlier 53 such schools, and 
schools, these are more largely attenaed both by the richer classes and by the children of (iovem- 

nicnt officials than schools where no English is taught.^’ 


Edncational ccssin 43. Turning now to the smaller administrations, I find that the Oude educa- 
tional cess was levied foj: the first time at tlie commencernent of the regular 
st^ttlemeiit which is now in progress, and which has succeeded tlie summary 
settleineut for 10 years made on the annexation of flte province. It is a levy 
of ^ per cent, on the gross rental, or 1 per C(?nl. on, and in addition to, 
the Government demand, calculated at one^-half of the gross rental, and it is paid 
by the person or persons admitted to engage for payment of the Government 
revciuie. Its amount, and the mode in wliicb it is collected under the settle¬ 
ment now in progress, were thus defined in the Chief Commissioner s (Circular* 
of July 1861 :— 


“ Besides the Government demand* it has been usual, heretofore, to provide for the 
]aiyment of 1 per cent, on the Government jumma for the road fund* and certain suras for 
the payment of chowkecdors and putwarries. In the older provinces it is also customary 
to take engagemeuts for the payment of 1 per cent, on the Government demand for the 
school fund, and for J ]>cr cent., or four annas per 100 rupees for the district diik. All 
llioso cases are usually engaged for as part of the revenue of the mehal, and are made 
payable with tlie Government demand into thetchsil* and are realised by all the processes 
a])plicable to the recovery of arrears of revenue. 


“ ()f the road* school* and d*lk funds, the roatl fund only has as yet been levied in Oude. 
The levy of any cesses, in adtlilion^to tliC Gtwemment demand proper* is viewed with 
great suspicion by the people, who regard them as exactions to which no limit can bo 
assigned; and by far the preferable course* in the Chief Conuuissioneris opinion, is to 
include all cesses in the Government demand* and to set aside, from the general revenues 
thus raised* a fixed proportion for specific objects. The people greatly prefer this course* 
as ihry then consider tW the State* by devoting a portion of its revenue to the npdnte- 
,naiLw:*rd* institutions calculated to confer great public benefits* is performing its proper 
fimctioiis, towards which they should not be called on to contribute. 


U(md fund, in tlw proportion of J 
JSohool fund ditto, ditto, h oeiiT. > 

District post ditto, ditto, J percent. 

Margin ditto, ditto,per COLt , 

A.iA—Owfi and » quarter i»or cent, on the grosa rentail is 
e(un'viiU*nt to 2i per fteta. on Ul© Govomiacnt jitinma, cal- 
cuiaied at oiic-httU of lUc|froBa rental. 


“ The Chief Commissioner has, therefore* with the con¬ 
sent of GOTemment* determined to fix the Government 
demand at 51i per cent, of the average gross rental; 
and of this sum 50 per cent., will be credited to Govern¬ 
ment, and per cent, will remain at the disposal of the 
local Government, to be devoted to the purposes mar¬ 
ginally noted.’’ 

From 


For this informstioii 1 am indebted to Mr. A« U. Harington* junior secretary to the Chief Commis- 
Biontr of Oude. 
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From tbh extract it is dear that, dtbough the cess in Oude is included from 
motives of policy in the Government demand, yet it is in reality an addition to 
the demand proper, and the effect of so including it is only to make .it' the 
more compulsory on the landowner by whom it is entirely paid. 

44. The ccss is now devoted to village schools and the training of village 
teachers exclusively. These objects are not precisely those for which it was at 
first ex])ected to provide. At first the Chief Commissioner proposed that it should 
furnish half the cost of a training college, the whole cost of tehsilee schools, and 
also be spent on the extension and improvement of village schools: but the Edncational Dev 
Govci-ruuent of India were of opinion that the proceeds of the cess should be 
spent exclusively on the^ training college and on village schools, and this view leea, a, 

met with the decided approval'of. Sir Charles Wood. 


“ 1 quite concur in your opinion that tlie one per cent, school fund should be applied 
to the establishment of the vill^e schools, and not the maiiitenauce of the tehsilee sdiools, 
and your suggestion on this jKiint should be made imperadve, and measures taken for the 
fonnation of such school, either in accordance with the Hulkabundi system in force in the 
North Western Provinces, or on any other plan which may be thought more suitable to 
Oude, as soon as the completion of the settlement shall render available, m the several 
districts, the amount to be sot apart for this purpose.” 

In reply to these instructions, the Chief Commissioner submitted a revised 
scheme, containing the following proposals, regarding the cess:— 

" When village schools become numerous, additional inspectors of the lower grade will 
be required, but they can be partly paid from the educational cess. 

“ The object of the Normal school may be oonfinod to training the teachers of the 
village and tehsU schools. The instruction will, therefore, bo imparted through the 
medium of the vemaealar languages, and will be of an elementary character. It is 
pro])osccl to charge the stii>endB of the village school tcachein, while undergoing a course 
of training at the Normal school, to the one per cent educational cess, which is, at this 
moment, in the course of realisation,^ to the amount of about 12,000 ruttecs per annum, 
herein following, as tlic Chief Commissioner believes, the custom in the Panjab.” 

45. In the schedule of estahllshmeats which accompanied this letter, the 
reduced cost of the training school was entered at 11,400 rupees, of which sum 
it was pro]>osed to charge to the educational cess only 2,880 rupees, being the 
amount of salaries of 00 vilhige teacher students, at four rupees per mensem. 

Tlio Secretary of State, however, subsequently ruled that the one per cent, 
fund should, in accordance with the practice in the North Western Provinces, 
and with the decision conveyed in his i)csj>atch, No. 12, of 1863, be expended 
only on the support of village schools and on Normal schools designed for the 
training of village schoolmasters. 


Accordingly, the Chief Commissioner decided that 
*' half of all the other charges ”* of the training college, 
“ except salaries of tehsilee teacher students,” might Ih: 
defrayed from the educational cess, as the object of the 
Normal institution was quite as mnch to train village as 
tehsilee schoolmasters. 


/. e.^ Head Master, at • - 0(N) 

Mathematical Mobter - ($0 

Oordoo Teacher • - r>0 

Hindee - - - - 40 

Books, servants, and contingencies - 100 
House-rent - 100 


46. As regards the financial control of the cess, it appears that the proceeds 
in each district arc, within budget sanction, at the disposal of the Director of 
Public Instruction for expenditure in that districtr Deputy Commissioners, in 
whose treasuries any money belonging to tlie school cess may bo deposited, 
comply with the director’s requisitions upon it, and commissioners report 
quarterly, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, how much of tlie cess 
is available in each distfict on dates corresponding with the financial year^ * 
These returns show the balances from the preceding quarter, rofihctioDs and 
expenditure during the quarter, and the balances at the close of/t^e quarter. 
The requisitions, or “ school drafts,” of the Director of Public Instruction are 
transfer receipts on Lucknow, and shown in the District Local Fund's Budget 
as charges against the ” School Fund." 

The "School Fund” Budget forms a part of the District Local Fund's 
Budget, and is subject to precisely the same scrutiny and control in its prepara¬ 
tion by the deputy commissioner and local committee in consultation with the 
Director of Public Insfepoction, and in its eubmiarion to the Chi^ Commissioner 
and to the Accountant General of the North-Western Provinqes. . ■ ■ 
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The principles by Tvhich it, in common with the other fands which compose 
the loctd fund's bud^t of a district, is regulated, are these :— 

(1.) The funds are only to be devoted to the purposes for which they 
are intended. 

(2.) No expenditure can be incurred without previous budget sanction. 

(S.) Gross receipts arc to be credited to the funds, and all expenditure 
passed on bills against the budget grants to be signed by the deputy 
commissioner. 

( 4 .) Nptwitbstanding budget sanction and special sanction to any expen¬ 
diture, in no case is money to be expended not actually in the Treasury to 
the credit of the fund. 

47 . The cess, therefore, is strictly local. With the exception of the amount 
contrilmtod from it in each district towards the cost of the Normal scliool, it is 
spent entirely in the district where it is collected, and the unexpended school 
fund balances of one district are not transferable to another; even the sum to 
be contributed by a district towards the cost of the Normal school is fixed at a 
varying amount from time to time according to its greater or "less demand for 
village teachers. 

As to the classes who attend the schools and the instruction given therein, 
the director writes :— 

Village schools arc attended princmally by pupils firom the agricultural classes, 
tradcBincii, servauts, and shopkeepers. Out of 7,462 pupils on the r^ls at the close of 
1866-67, 3,079 were sons of persons connected with the land, i. <*., sscminclars, puttidars, 
kissans, I hope to obtain more details regarding castes and professions tins year. 

Vi]la|;c schools are vernacular only. The course of studies includes— 

“ Kcadirig, writing, graiimmar, geogriwjhy, the main facts, and India in detail, history of 
India, arithmetic, simple and compound rules, vulgar and decimal fractions, simjde and 
compound proportions; 

.1V1 cuaurations of superficcs and plane-tahlc surveying. 

" Sonic of the older scliools have already a very respectable first class, and I sliould like 
to convert a few into town schools, teaching the above more thoroughly, and in addition 
geometry, algebra, Persian grammar, and hterature.” 


48 . Such being the origin of the cess and system of its management, I now 
annex the statistics of its operations during the year under report, as compared 
with those of the jirevious year .— 




Collections. 

Village 

Pupils. 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

from Cess. 

Normal 

Pupils. 

Expendi- 
dituro 
from Cess. 



Schools. 

Schools. 

\ 1 



Us. 

■1 


Us. 



Its. 

1805-06. 


23,920 


2,004 

4,731 

2 

392 

18,244 

1860-67 - 

- 

46,077 

n 

7,402 

9,880 

2 

206 

20,241 


49 . The prosj^GCts of the ccss, as stated by the director in his report for the 
year, are very encouraging. lie says— 

It may he well here to state briefly what we hope to bo, able to accomplish in this 
‘'direction when the cess is fully levied. The cess is expected yield about 11,000 rupees 
per district p^r annum. Of this, 1,000 rupees will be absorbed by tlie Normal school, 
and about l,5tX) rupees for books, rent, repairs, &c., leaving 8,500 rupees for teachers, 
which, at an^Ajrage of 100 rupees each, will give 85 village schools per dis^ct, or 1,020 
for the province. The area of Oudo is about 23,000 square miles. I>educting ^le area 
of towns, wiiich^^are provided.witli superior schools and jungles^ which will require none, 
we may set down the area of the i^ricultural districts at 20,000 square mUeB. This gives 
one village school to every 20 square miles, z. e., wo shall be able to jilace a actual, under 
a we^-trained and foir^y-paid teacher, within two land a half miles of every child in the 
province.” 

M^hen these expectations shall have been realised, the problem of primary in¬ 
struction for the masses will have been solved in Oude by a cess, whicb, in all 

ppinte. 
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points, seems to correspond with the principle laid down in the Despatch of 
1859. 


60. It appears that in 1860 instructions were issued by the Commissioiier of Ednoationai om 
Nngpore to the surrey and settlement officer to introduce an educational cess at Central fto- 
the rate of i to li rupees percent, on the jumma; but, owinji; to the incomplete 
state of the settlemeot operations, no cess was levied until the year 1802-63. It 
was then levied at the uniform rate of 1 per cent., the Government of India 
having ruled that the same proportion of the gross rental should be taken 
as land tax and as cesses in the Central Provinces as in Oude. The proceeds 
of tlie cess in the first year of its introduction were estimated at 61,000 rupees. 

Subsequently, in 1864, it was found that the local educational funds of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces were inadequate to the requirements, and the Chief Commissioner 
proposed that the cess should be raised from 1 to 2 per cent, on the hind revenue, 
on the ground that the land tax in those provinces was very moderate, and that 
the people could fairly afford to pay more. The Government of 
India saucrioned the enhancement, on the understanding that it 
tvould he borne entirely by tlie zemindars, so that tlic proportion 
of the gross rental taken by Government and by the proprietors, 
instead of being 6li.pcr cent, and 48.J, respectively, as in Oude, 
would he per cent.and 475 percent., as shown in tlie margin. 

The Goven’umeut of India were of opinion tlmt, as rhe Government 
demand had been reduced I'rom an average of two-thirds of the 
rental to one-huif, and that other cesses had been reduced, which 
ill th(» aggregate used to tnouiit up to 8 and 10 per cent., the cn- 
luiTRc'd rat(j would not press at all heavily on tho landowners. 

The result of this measure has been that in 1865-6G tlie jmieeods 
of the ce>s rose to 1,69,364 rupees, and in the year "'^ under review to 1,67,153 


Taken by Government— 

Government Revenue 50 per cent, on 
f^Toas rental. 

Itoud Fund 
School - 
Po«t 

Margin - 


- 1 
- 1 

: { 


Total - - 32i 
Taken by I'roprietortt 47^ 


Guanji Total * 100 


11 months. 


ITIJK'CS. 

Tfjus the wlude cess is paid by the landholder in addition to the Goveriiineiit 
deiiiiind, and there is no voluntfiry element in it, the orit^ being levied just in the 
same way as the other, the difference being only in thr aiipropriatitiii and 
control. 


51. In n*gt-rd to the control and audit of expenditure from the educational 
< (‘S'i, I am informed by the secretary to the Chief (Jommissioiier that (1) all bills 
’iiiirgt‘ahle to tlie school cess are audited in tlie director’s office ; (2) that dis- 
:riet officers annually prejiare budgets, which are submitted to the director, by 
whom they are lo be a])j>roved or modified ; and (3) that all charges against the 
school cess are paid by trt'asury officers on bills signed by the deputy commis¬ 
sioner. The hills are then sent to the Director tif Public Instruction, who checks 
and countersigns, or retrenches, or calls for explanation, as tHo case ruuy be. 
From the. Dire- lor the audited bills pass on to the Accountant (Jeneral, who com¬ 
pares them witii the entries in the treasury “sheet of payments,” and finally 
brings the expenditure to account under the Inad ‘‘Local Funds, School 
Cess.” 

52. In regard to the objects.on which the .school cesc; funds are expended, it 
has been ruled that the following items shall be chargeable to the cess:— 

“ I.—Village schoolmaster’s^}>av. 

“ II,—Village school contingeiKyos. 

“ III.—^Ilalf the cost of N'orinal schools. 

“ 1V.—Village school buildings, or rents.” 

The "Director, in concert with the district officer, can spend the school cess of 
a district on the above obj^ftsts within that district, but he cannot spend any of ‘ 
the school cess of any district outside its boundaries; nor can lie, w^hout the 
special sanction of the Chief Commissioner, spend cess money on any othi^r objects. 
With the exception of the expenditure on Normal schools, and perhaps a share 
of book depot contingencies, and such general ciiarges, school ce.4s money is 
never spent outside the district in which it is collected. The educational ccss 
is thus, in no sense, a general fund, bat belongs to, and is spent in, the district 
where it is collected. 

Two exceptions, however, have recently been made to this rule:— 

First, in the case of female schools, to which about 17,000 rupees of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the cess have been annually devoted, with the sanction of the Goveni- 
397 * ’ E meht 
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ment of India; and, secondly^ of an increase to the salaries of the masters in town 
schools; but it is to be noted ihat a considerable number of the children of 
agriculturists can and do attend the town schools. 

With regard to the cksses who attend village schools, the Secretary writes;— 

Speaking generally, the children of agriculturists do not form any very large per¬ 
centage of our total Government scholars. Village proprietors, whether Brahmins, 
Koonbees, Teelees, Ladecs, or what not, usually send their boys to school where they can 
manage to do so;*but the tenant class, or the occupiers, have not yet got into the habit of 
sending their boys to school. Year by year the proportion of agnculturists who send 
their sons to school is becoming larger; wc provide as many schools as iunds allow; we 
advise, urge, and press the people to use the schools; and we teach gladly any boys, of 
whatever class, who may come.” 

63. Tlie statistics of the working of the cess, and *of the increase of village 
schools and scholars, arc as follow :— 


Years. 

1 

Proceeds. 

Village 

Schools. 

Scholars. 



JRs> 

No. 

No. 

1863-63 - - • 

- 

&],00U 

338 

7,464 

1808-64 - 

- 

60,091 

403 

13,017 

lR65-0n . - . 

- 

1,69,864 

546 

10,084 

1860-07 - . - 

- 

1,67,153 

r>ii 

•22,57.8 


Hie Director now reports that in the whole of the Central Provinces tlioiMi is 
one school in every block of 7} square miles; and that the proportion of pujiils 
to population varies from 2 in 1,000 in Raepore, to 30 in 1,000 in Sum- 
bulpore. 


No CC 98 in British I** British Burrnah,tlie Hyderabad Assigned Districts, Mysore, and ('oorg. 

BumaKH^derahad there lias been no educational cess, and all that is done for elementary education 
Myaore^^or^Coo^^' there will be found summarised in the tables or in detail in the reporis below. 

^ In the two latter provinces the marked contrast in the projiortion of pujiils to 
))opuIatiuri seems to deserve inquiry. In the Berars and in British Burniah, 
now that Directors of Public Instruction have been appointed, it may be hoped 
that the example set in Oude and the Central Provinces will be emulated, sind 
that the claims of elementary education will not be lost sight of in the more 
attractive task of competing with other provinces for university distinctions. 


Elementary educa¬ 
tion in Bengal. 


STATIJSllriCS. 


In ia6(M17, 
2,34,209 rupees. 


66 . In Bengal*there is no educational cess, but it must not be supposed that 
there is no system of elementary education. 

For a history of the question and of the causes that have delayed its progress, 
1 must refer to paragraplis J 63 to 180 of the Note for last year. It will he seen 

that, for many years, the subject has been and i.s still 
under discussion, and that, besides the ordinary 
grant*in-aid system, there are four special systems of 
elementary education, all being tried with varying 
degrees of success. It must be confessed, however, 
that these systems are all on a comparatively small 
scale. From the statistics given in the margin, it 
appears that the Goveniment and aided schools 
together, under all systems, only amount to 1,363, 
with 30,104 pupils, about one-third of the Hulka- 
buiidi schools and pupils in the North-West ; and 
that the total expenditure, of which Government 
pays 71,471 rupees, is only about equal to one-tialf 
of the local contributions which are raised from the sparse and comparatively 
poor population of the Central Provinces. 


tr 4 

Pupils. 

Total Cost. 

Cost of 
Governuiuut. 


Ne. 

A«. 

Hi. 

Rk. 

IiOi»«ir olaw Gcivernuicnt 
gohooU - . - 

Lower elM* aided 
Keoeivtng allowonues 
under other nilee 

M 

S33 

1 i.osr 

0,1701 

>\ 

33,801 

83,818 

J0.876 ' 

83.000 

Total - - - 


38,104 


71,471 


1 !* . , 




Under inipecCon - 
Not u^dcr inspection - 

277 

m 1 

0.070 



Total - - • 

hwa 'j 

20^81 , 

_ 




66 i 1 will now give an account, from the Inspector’s Reports, of the several 
^sterns referred to in the statistics above. 

The 84 (Govepnjnent schools, with their 3,262 pupils, consist of 60 schools in 
Behar with 2,312 pupils; 17, with 643 pupils, in the South East Diwion; and 
7 ,. with 407 pupils, established in connection with the system of training school* 

masters 
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masterti that will be described below. Of the schools in Behar, the foDowing 
account is taken from the Inspector’s Report:— 


trevious were necessarily a period of transition, 
and carried into 


Staxiktioi. 


" Lower The three years 

Various measures had to be considere 
effect-as sanction was obtained^ and efficient instruments 
were found or trained for the work. Those measures are 
now giving restdts which correspond^ more or less, with 
the tmic during which they have been in operation. 

** To appreciate the progress which the lower e<^.hoolB 
have made, it will be necessary to go back to 1862-63, in 
the Report for which year is shown the condition of 
Government lower schools whose counterpart may be 
seen in the private maktahs and patshaUlB of the present 
day. Indeed, the former were a great deal w'orse, for 
they made a pretence of doing what they did not do, and 
deputy inspectors and teachers, and the peoples who 
figured in statistical returns, were demoraiised by the 
imposition at which they connived, and the (xovernment 
?owor schools were brought into disrepute, from which 
they arc now happily recovering. • 

“ The great start, which lower schools in Bchar have made during the year under 
report (and the fact is confirmed by the independent testimony of local authorities, who 
will be quoted further on) is due: 

“ First. To the training schools which should have preceded, and not followed, the 
institution of schools for instruction. 


i 

Number 

Annually Sir each Pupil. 


Y£AH. 

of 

Studeiitc. 

Coat to i 

Coat to 

Total 

asHAOKa. 


Uuvernntnt. 

Public 

Funda, 

Coat. 





tia. «. p, 1 

fiir. a. ft. 

Ha. «. p. 


18AMMI- - 

3.105 

H 1 1 i 

14 7 

u r, s 

Inclufciffa of 






7,002 rupeea 
for miiiga 






for aohool 
buildingg. 


3,512 

0 B in 

1 fi 

7 14 » 

Inelnalvo of 






5,500 riiMat 
Ibr mviuga 






fbr aehoo' 
buildings. 


“ Second. To the caieful seleulon of head masters of training schools and deputy 
inspeclors of schools, and the more or less cflicicnt teachers who have been sought out and 
trained lor their duties by those ofl[icer8. 

“ Third. To the higher pay now given to lower school teachers, albeit still only double 
the w ages of a common labouring man, at which figure the proper salary of a teacher ha^l 
stood f(ji many years. 

Prnporthm of JSIahometlan Stmlpnts m Vernacular Schools^ —On the singular prepon¬ 
derance !)(’ Mahomedans over Hindoos in ihc Bliaiignlpore attached Model School, where 
the relative numbers are 60-40, the head master of the training school. Baboo Kali- 
coomar Mitter, observes, ‘ Our discipline and course of study is tbe same as observed 
in alf (iovcrmnciit Faiglisli schools and colleges. We teach history, geography, and 
mathematies; only all tiiiy instruction is given, not iii English, but in the vernacular. 
Jlenee our school is more popiilsir with Mahomedans, and the time-honour<fd, though 
miserable, mahtahH and meeajees are being drained of the Mahomedan pupils who will not 
go to an English school.’ 

Such arc the important functions which vernacular schools are ]>erformjug, albeit only 
lower-class schools, ill surqjortod and loo little encouraged. They are drawing a large 
Hcetirn of ail iiifineutjal clas>, who have persistently ke]»1 aloof for the most part from 
English schools, where tbe ]iupi]s acquire the ‘foreign dress and manners which will shut 
them out fnnu Panulise,' and where the lime allotted to Oriental literature ami tlie lan¬ 
guage of their Koran, with the small consldcmtlon ni which Arabic and I’crsiau litcrattu'c 
ai’cTield, are wholly inadequate, and fall far Rhort of tlie value set on it by themselves. 
The knowledge acquired in these vernacular schools, in some Buhjects uj> to the entrance 
standard, is in others iic»t much below it; and all who gain vernacular scholarships, 

* besides numbers in whoso niiuds the vernacular school has awakened the first desire for 
knowledge, are po many additions from year to year* on the roll of the higher English 
school, which they might have never entered but for tlio lower veruacular school. 

“ There is yet another important service which thc*y render, and it is one of great 
social and political significance. The special attention given to Arabic and Persian in 
Oordoo schools, and the iuclu.sion In ITindee schools of Sanscrit literature and the classical 
Bamayii and Premsagur, venerated by the Hindoos as their sacred Pttram^ hclj) to set at 
rest deeply-rool-ed suspicions, and to fill up the breach due to divergence of faith, language, 
and customs. * These books,’^ey say, ' would never have been allowed in (Tovemment 
^ -schools if the Government ha^ any-design against our religious faith.’ This cultivation • * 
of‘ our sacred lan^u^e does not look as if Government wanted to uproot this language, 
and to supersede it by English.” ^ 

57, Of the 17 schools in the South East Division the Inspector inercly writes 
as follows:— » 


“ Government Vernacular Schools of the Lower Clms, —Pew of these are in a fiourisliing 
state. But it must be recidlected those* schools arc placed where no other schools can 
fiourish, and that as soon as one of these model schools does flourish it is replaced by a 

f raiit-in-aid school, and the model school is removed to some still more backward district, 
n many cases the bad success of the model school is attributed tu the. strictness with 
which study ot English is excluded.” 

397, E 2 * . T*e 
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Aided Ternocular 
schools. 


* 50 of Despatch 
of 1854. 


System of training 
masters in indi¬ 
genous schools. 


i llurtlwan, Kisli- 
nugur, JcHsorc, Ban- 
coorah, ItungporCf 
lifoorshedubad, Jlaj- 
ahahyc, Dinugepore. 
Midiiapore. 


General Statistics. 


The statistics given arc— 


Schools. 

Monthly Average | 
on tlie Rolls. { 

1 

Daily Attendance. 

Cost 

to Government. 

Cost 

to other Funds. 


1 

j 


■ i?s. a. p. 

JSr. a, p. 

17 

503 1 

362 

3,782 3 0 

1 

524 8 6 


58, Tlie above 77 schools represent all the Government elementary schools in 
Bengal, exclusive, as above stated, of the seven scliQols which are in connection 
witli the training system to be described below, 

60. As it lias been decided that the ordinary grant-in-aid rules should not, in 
Bengal, he applied to the extension of lower-cla'^s schools, and that any measures 
which may be taken shall be based on the direct instrumentality of Government, 
I will confine myself hercato the latter class of schools; and it would, besides, faJ 
exceed the limits of this Note to give anything like an adequate account of the 
vernacular schools in Bengal, aided umler the ordinary rules, or to do justice to 
“ the riohle’**' exertions of societies of Christians of all denominations to guide the 
natives of India in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilised races, 
sucli as those foimil in Assam, in the Cossyah, Garrow, and Rajrneiial Hills.'’ 
I must hasten to the system which has been pronounced to he “ the most pro¬ 
mising scheme for encouraging primary education that has ever been tried in 
Bengal,” that of training masteis of indigenous schools. 

60. Briefly, it may be described as follows:—The villages where indigenous 
schools (patshalus) already exist are invited to send, for a year’s tminiug in a 
iiorcnal school, cither tlieir present schoolmaster (i»uru) or some other person 
whom they will undeitake to receive as their future schoolmaster. To every 
master so trained the State alhnvs a salary of 5 rupees per mensem, in addition 
to what he r6;ceives from his pupils. The system has been introduced into nine 
districts of Bengal,'!* and has worked {a) successfully ; but there is n doubt whetlief 
in all (!ascs it reaches those classes whom it was principally designed to reacli. 
An aUeiiipt has been made to extend ir, with slight modifications, but witli Ujss 
success, into Assam. T'hc following extracts from the Inspectors' resports wdl 
carry on the history of the system during the year under review. 

61, The first notice I shall give is from the report of Inspector Baboo Blioodeb 
Mookerjee, who, wdtli Baboo Kassee Kanth Mookerjee, has been most iiistrii- 
iiioutal ill promoting tho measure, 

** Eatenaion of Operatums.-^^Thd scheme of jiatshala improvement has roceived no. 
extension (hiring the year under rovie'w. It is true that, urged on by the very large 
nunilicr of ap])lications which J had received from the inhabitants of Beerbhoom, Baraset, 
and Viibna, 1 solicited (orders to extend my operations to those districts; but, as in 
aciiording sanction to the ]>ro]>o8al, I was directed to confine myself to the means then at 
my <li8pi»sal, the extension of the scheme to the districts has been more nominal than real. 
Only seven schools, and tliose sitifated at the very limits of tlie adjoining districts, where 
the scheme was already at work, have been taken in. Tlic operations under me have 
been, therefore, confined to the six following districts:— 

‘‘0) Burdwan, (2) Nuddea.. f'S) Jessore, (4) Bancoorali, (5) Moorshedabad, (6) Midna- 
])orc. 

I'lc general statistics of the six districts, so far as they concern the scheme, are given 
in the tabular form below:— 






Area 

Population. 

t 

Number of Male 

Probable Number 

No. 

DisirictSa 



in Square 

Children of 

of Patshalas in 


, p 



Miles. 

1 


a School-going Age. 

Existence, 

1 

Burdwan 

Bancoorali 

- 

} 

7,375 

1,708,582 

128,455 

1,200 

2 

Nuddea - 
Moorshedabad 

- 

i. 

J 

6,211 

1,557,202 

111,228 

1,120 

3 

. .Jessore - 

. 

3,572 

081,118 

70,079 

700 

4 

Miduapora. - 



5,032 

1,576,835 

112,631 
[ ' 

1,120 


« The 

(a) See paragraphs 15S t:> 102 of the Note for 1665-60, 
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The next Table embodies some important particnlars regarding the patshalas under 
improvement for the last two years:— 


«No. 2. 


Total Number of Patshalas 
under Improvement, 

s 

Total Attendance. 

« 

457 (exclusive of die abolished night 
schools) ----- 

16,561 

1 

60B . i 

18,281 


Total Income of Village Teachers 
from Fees, ko. 

In 1805-66, 

Rs, a, 

26,607 1 

In 1866-67. 

Iht, o. 

17,680 2 


From a comparison of the results of the last with thf>so of the preceding year, it Co]iii)ari8oii with 
appears that the number of schools has increased by 106, and attendance by 1,720 pupils, there^ltoof tlie 
But tlie income of the tillage teachers, so far from increasing, lias sulieredaditulniitiouby preceding yeari 
JRs, 8,827. 15. This last indicates a most serious falling off, and iiiighi justly cause unjne- 
diate apprehension,* were it not at least in part accountable from an accidental cause 
during the year. 

“ The year under review has been, in fact, an exceptional ycni' on account of the Causes of the falling 
famine which prevailed during a greater part of it. The general calamity affectetl both 
the attendance of pupils as well as the income from fees at the villiige schools, but the 
income far more than the attendance. 1 shall content myself here by making an extract 
from my letter No. 923, of the 23rd November last, describing the effects of the famine 
in iny schools. 

“ With but verj^ few excc])tions they have all survived the storm. 1 must not omit 
to observe, however, that the strong affection which the people of this country have for 
tlicir old institutions, and the patshalas are such institutions, has had a great deal to do 
in keeping them up.’ 

That the patshalas have not come, how'cver, quite uninjured out of this general 
cabiinltv, will be seen very clearly from the comparative Table of attendance of pupils in 
them, given below ;— 


i 

No. 

. 

Districts. 

Number of 
PatslialuB. 

Total Attendance 
on 

30th April J868. 

Total Attendance 
on 

3 J St August 1866 

1 

Burdwun 

179 

4,788 

3,875 

0 

Nuddea - - - 

1 205 

3,376 

, 2,786 

3 

JcBBore - - - 

137 

3,836 

4,123 


1 his shows a falling off by one-tenth in the atteiubmce of pupils at the ]>at8halas. But 
a larger falling off* than 10 per cent, is observable in*the incomes of the gurus. Tliis will • 
bo seen from the Tabic given below:— 


No. 

District^. ’ 

• • 

Amnial A vemgo Income I 
of Gurus from Fees in 1 
1664-65. 

Annual Average Income 
of Gums from Fees in 
1865-66. 

• 


Ms. 


1 

Burdwan - - - 

33h 

25 * 

2 

Nuddea . - - 

49 


3 

Jessore - - - - 

7li 

36 


" ‘ This shows a falling of by more than 46 per cent, of the total amount of income 
from fees during the fanSne. At the same time, I should observe that it is by no means 
unlikely that flie incomes of the gurus will again improve from the month of January 
397 . E 3 ' . ^ 
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xi*ext, after the j>re8ent asmm cmp Ime Ibeen bvotight homa bj the X 70 tB«, It is wery likely 
also that they will be able io recover, from that time at least, a part <xf their dues now in 
arrears with their pupils* Bul^ notwithstanding these prospects, my impression is, that 
the impri>vemcut will be but alight and at a alow rate, and discontent will sooner or later 
break out among them* For the present, however, I cannot give too much praise to -Uie 
patience and perseverance that have been evinced by these hard-working men daring the 
famine. Nowhere liave they deserted their posts, and hut in few cases have they asked 
to be transfen’od from one patshala to another with a view to improve their earnings.’ I 
shall make no remark as to the strength and elasticity of the village schools to which tfac 
above iacts testify, nor as to the deserts of tlie teachers who have kept on these schools in 
spite of their dimculties. ^ 

* Thirty-one now patshalas have been established by this time by the passed pupils 
of the training school, and I have lately received an application from a student of the 
Hoogly Normal Schoob requesting aid to tlie patshala which be has set up in one of the 
villages in this district* 

‘ A ftiorics of cheap eleinentarv works for the use of our patslialas is a standing desi¬ 
deratum. The prices of books hltiierto in use have been considerably increased, and it is 
apprehended that tlie poorer classes of our countrymen, fot whom these institutions are 
especially iutemled, can ill-alTorcI to purchase them. In the course of my inspection I 
visited vilbigcs inhabited chiefly by the agricultural classes of the x>eople. On addressing 
them for the establishment of 2 >atshaias in -their villages, 1 heard it stated in several in¬ 
stances by them that the system of instruction' of which T talked was too expensive to 
serve their x>uri)osc ; that the jHirchase of books formed a great part of the expense of a 
eehool etiucatiun, and that the means within their reach were too limited to pro(^ure it for 
their children. There was certainly much truth in what they said, and the only way to 
render our patslialas suitable to the wants of those for whom tliey are intended is to intro¬ 
duce a series of cheap books. The price of the iii'st book of reading ought never to exceed 
half an armu, while mat of the last idiould always be within two anuaSi.’ 

Convlndiiiff Hemarks. —Rcfta-riiig to the rejKirts of the deputy inspectors, it appears 
that oiK^ and all they agree in thinking, (1), that the restrictiou which has been placed on 
the standard of studies at the par.sluilas during the present year iviil tend to prevent the 
full natural development of those institutions; (2), that the absence of anything like tlie 
aivard oi* prizes and scholarships at the xiatshalas, while they continue to be given at 
schools, most of which arc but nominally superior to them, has begun to toll against their 
popularit}*^; and (3), that the abolition of night schools was a moat unhappy measure, 
inasmuch as it checked the })rogrcss of the system in the very important stop it had taken 
towards the education of the masses. 

“ I 3)Hve called your attention to the fact that the patslialas never were, «md are not 
now, pm-e mass schools. Two elements combine to form them. By one of these olements 
the patslialas are naturally connected with the superior schools which already exist in the 
country. By its other constituent element, the patslmla lias an affinity with agricultural 
an<l other industrial schools. But as things now stand, the patshalas remain altogether 
isfdated, llieir connection with the schools for superior education not being recognised, 
and jigricultural and industrial schools being altogether non-existent. That under such 
circufiii^tanccs, the institutions will fail to develoi>e themselves fully, and be a1ti»getlier 
productive of less good than might liave been anticipated, seems to be a just subject for 
upi>rebcusion to those who have, by actual cxficrience, observed their natural strength and 
formed ihcir cxpcctatioiie accordingly'. The absence of scholarships awardable to pai- 
shala inipilshos begun to alienate from these institutioits the sym^iathies of all those classes 
who wish to suxiplcxnent the xirimary vernacular education of their children with superior 
education of some one kind or other. Now as these classes constitute the best fiaymasters 
of the village teachers, they must henceforth suffer largely in thoir incomes, or endeavour, 
in order to save themselves from the ^onsequeuccs oi departmental orders under notice, 
to prepare students in extra classes at their patshalas for the Vernacular Scholarship' 
Examinations, and try to j)aB8 them m private students. Neither my deputy iuspectors, 
nor those who conduct the general Vernacular Scholarship Examinations, can interfere to 
lire vent the village teachers from'niaking such an attem^it in defence of their immediate 
self-interests. Another year’s experience will enable me to report the result of tJie 
nioasiirtis which Itavc been now adopted. 1 am unable to anticipate anythin^' very favour¬ 
able. The elimination of one of the two constituent element%.of the ^tshaJas from them 
must impair their vitality, if not utterly destroy it. I hixnbly think that the conver¬ 
sion the pa^halas into {luro mass schools would not be desirable even if practicable, as 
it would increase the future difficulties of mass education a hundredfold above what it is 
at present. ^ e* 

As 1 have been in communicaiion with you on the subject of night schools at the end 
of the year, and hothing has been vet decided about them, I shall allude no further to 
that subject^ than to observe that,*by means of those schools, education might be pushed 
&rther ^wnward among the masses than has been or can be done, by means of the day 
patshalas, and also that the night schools will supply riiat fresh work and increased 
remuneratiou to the village teacmers which must be needed by them at a time when the 
exper^ent is beu|g.mm^e, winch must inevitably diminish their earnings from the viUi^ge 
people. 


^^Fvumcial 



Fin/meial Abstract —^6 iiaual abs^rinQt statement of expenditure is sut^joined: 
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** FiNANOiAX# AbstbaCT for tho Year 1866-67. 




Ktamber 

of 

Sohoola. 

MontUij 
’ ATeroffe 
on the 
RoU 
during 
1»S6~67. 

Average 
Dally 
on the 
RoU 
daring 
1S6G>67. 

Exfrkdttors. 

No. 

SCHOOLS. 

From 

Imperial Funda. 

From 

Local Funds. 

Total. 

1 

Normal Schoolrt 

4 

316 

224 

a. p, 
25,4&B 7 3 

1 

Be. a, p, 
2,602 7 6 

jR», a. p, 
28,000 14 9 

3 

Aided Patshalan 

705 

* 18,001 

14,084 

24,546 14 7 

18,370 IS 3 

42,917 10 10 


Total - - • 

707 

IS,317 

14,308 

50,005 5 10 

S0.973 3 9 

70.978 9 7 


Bxbexdttukb during 1866-67. 


j 

Ch ▲ a o Bs. 

From 

Imperial Funds. 

From j 

Local Funds. 

Total. 

Inspection * - 

JRs. a, p. 
25,716 16 - 

Jt». a. p. 

M». a. p. 

20,715 IS - 

Instruction - - - - - 

60,006 5 10 

20,073 3 0 

70,97ft 0 7 

Total - - - Ra, 

j 75,721 4 10 

20,073 3 9 

00,604 8 7" 


62. Similar extracts ai*e made from the Report of Inspector Baboo Kassee 
Kanth Mookerjee:— 

“ The (tpening of the Reason under review, found the training seliools at tiui sudder 
stations of I>inagepore, liajshahyc, and Kungpore, each with more than it^ full comple¬ 
ment of 75 pupil teachers just commencing a career of usefulness, which tlioy bade fair to 
proaenitc with increasing success. How far that success has been achieved will appear 
from the sequel, as tested 6rst by the final examination. 

" At present the object of the oxaininaticm has been to ascerlain not only the extent of 
knowletfge of each candidate in the branches he proposes to teach, but also his^ po\yer of 
communicating that knowledge to others, and spetjiaily to children. With this view it 
has been divided into two heads, oral and written, the former being a test of ihcir intel¬ 
ligence, quickness of comprehension, and readiness of expression and illustration ; and the 
latter, of correctness of expression and amount of knowledge actually possessed. 

“ Hetailed tabular statements of this examination have already been submitted to you. 
They are summed up as follows:— 


Tabjle I. 


No. 

..o 

Name of School. 

1 Number 
of Pnpile> 

OB. 

30th April 
1666. 

Number 
of Candidate* 
who obtained 
1 mai*k 
aod upwardE. 

Number 

who 

obtained | 
and 

upwards. 

Numbor 

wbo 

obtained ^ 
and 

upwards. 

Number 
who , 
obtained 
below 

Number 

Dead. ,4 

Number 
either Sick, 
DUmiesed, 
Absconded, 
Of Failed. 

1 

Rfdchahyo 

77 

10 

34 

18 

2 

•w 

>« 

1 

^ 12 

2 

Dlnogepore »• 

80 

25 

20 

4 

- 

2 

29 

3 

Bangpore 

70 

J 

34 

34 

2 

3 

2 

4 


Total • • - 

230 

68 

88 

24 

5 

5 

45 


E 4 
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From the above^ the ibltowing award of certifioatea was made:— 

“Tabi-r II. 


j 

Nsmbetr.' 

1 

Naina of ScliooL 

Number pawed 
with Pint Grade 
CerUfleatae. 

\ 

Numbar with 
Second Qrada 
Certtfieatea. 

Total NTumber 
Pufied. 

. 1 

Biywhahye 

21 

41 

62 

1 

2 

Dinagepore ------- 

22 

27 

49 

3 

1 

j Rungpore 

28 

40 

68 


! Total - - 

71 

1 , , .L 

108 1 

179 

• 


Of the 179 paspod pupil teachers, 125 are Hindoos and 54 Mahomedans. These state* 
ments show tliat of the nominees admitted in the training seminaries during the hrst jear 
of Uieir operations^ 75*84 per cent, have passed. It need hardly be added that this result 
is highly creditable, both tf> the deputy inspectors who selected them^ and to the tc'achers 
w^ho nave trained them u]) so successfully. 

** The xcry favourable reception our passed pupils have met witli has affonled another 
unequivocal proof of the growing success of the scheme in these disii^icts. As a rule, 
they have been received back most cordially, and have smoothly and successfully opened 
ihcir patshalas. In some cases they found patshala houses ready made for them, in others 
voluntary subscriptions already colle<!ted for the j>ur]) 08 e. In all cases the villagers have 
placed Ihc X)at8ha1as in some one of their houses, and are, where necessary, making 
preparations for sef>arato house accommodation. At first, however, many of %h.e villages 
ingeni«)iisly aigued that, as house accommodation forms no part of the contract^(an 
omission which 1 have desired my deputies to supply in future contracts), that item 
necessarily devolves on Government. To consider that Government should do each and 
everything haw ever been an innate idea with most in this country, and from^ the same 
cause arose the plea of lU'm-paynrieiit of fees. The presence of the deputy Inspectors, 
however, has settled^ or is settling, all matters satisfactorily- 

“The lufule of opening a patshala in this (quarter is rather curious. After our letters 
and crtMlcntialw ar<; made over by the passed guru to the zemindars, naib, or the mimdul, 
the latter assemble the loading men and settle with them all the preliminaries. The village 
priest is then called in aiul a propitious <lay fixed ujion, as for all native undertakings of 
iraportAUCC. Tliis being done, a «lrum or tom-tom is sent round to proclaim the circum¬ 
stance to the neighbouring villages and at the nearest fair; many of tlie villages often 
accompanying the toni-toih all the w'uy round, manifesting great delight in so doing. 
While nniving through Itungpore I accidentally came in contact with one of these inter¬ 
esting proclamations, and t Uipped to see the patshala opened the next day, to the great 
delight of the jieoplc. 

TjiG patshalas appeared to me as fast rising inimpoi^ncc, and many of them, I doubt 
not, will, without losing their peculiar character, vie with th^ best managed Vernacular 
schools, while many of them already surpass in numerical strength any Government or aided 
village school in this cpiarter, and as such have excited a keen sensation. 

Income of the Certificated 7Wyc/f«frs.—With the number attending each patshala, the 
income i>f the guru is last rising. Some of them already draw nearly 15 rupees per month, 
inclusive the Governmejit allowance. In many places the people pay a voluntary sub¬ 
scription in addition to schiioHpg foes from boys; in others the Hchooling fee has been 
commuted into a regular monthly sum, which the managers pay into the hands of the guru, 
while some of them are fed and lodged gratis. 

Wio our Patshala Pupils are ?—1 had reason in my lai?t publislied report to say that 
my own dwsioii is peculiarly the land of ilie masses. In Tlinagepore and Rungporc I 
do really feel tliut T am worting annong the lower classes.* The more^ I have seen, the 
more confirmed am 1 in my opinion. From the reports of the deputy inspectors, as well 
as from what 1 have myself observed and felt, I have little hesitation in statii^ that, of the 
number of students attending my 179 village improved patshalas, half in Rf^jahahye, and 
fully .*airee-Qiiarters in Din.agepore and Bung|>ore, belong to the pure masses. The following 
' Table will rally ciucidale the fact:— 


'^Tabbe 
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III. 


Olftriet. 

JVttarW of Sdioola. 

Kamber of Stadenta on tho RoUa 
on ai«t MaiioU 1867. 

Middl. 

ChM. 

X.o«ror 

Claw. 

Total. 

Middle 

Clwe. 

liOwer 

Claw. 

Totel. 

Dinigepore . . ^ • 

- 

49 

49 

- 

1,006 

1,000 

RsliHahye 

12 

50 

62 

450 

1,S34 

1,984 

Aaogpore 

8 

60 

68 

340 

1,486 

1,770 

Totax. - 

20 

159 

179 

790 

3,976 

4,766 


Tims there are 20 middle class schools, with 790 pupils agsiust 159 (or eight times 
the number) of lower class schools, with 3,976 pupils, out of a total of 179 schools and 
4,766 boys; while the deputy inspector of Dinagepore has not one middle class school to 
show. 

** Bearing in mind; however, that middle class schools contain lower class pupils, and that 
lower class schools include children of the higher and middle classes of socie^, and that the 
majority bf the pupils of one or the other description determine the actual class to which a 
scliools belongs, the general deductions recorded above are fully borne out. A closer census 
taken by the deputyinspector of JRajshabye more clearly indicates that, of his 1,984 pupils, 
296 belong to me higher classes, 699 to the middle classes, and 989, or one-half, to the 
lower classes or masses. - 

If this fair proa|)ect shall continue to brighten, as I expect it will, we may soon hope 
to sec common learning diffused among those sons of the soil who were previously imper¬ 
vious to education. As might be supposed, these boys often leave school to tend cattle or 
to help in the fields. But as I do not aspire to impart to them anything beyond a fair 
knowledge of writing, reading, and arithmetic, such as will come home to their every-day 
action in life, iheir occasional absence cannot much tell on their progress. 

** Government and yourself may, indeed, rejoice that hero the lowest strata are.yeoched 
and permeated, but as one immediately in charge of the work, 1 cannot yet dismiss the 
apprehension that the descent is too rapid, that the higher and middle walks of society, who 
exercise such a decided influence on the masses, have not adequately advanced in tills 
quarter to enable me to have a sufficient hold on the people ^ 

** Baboo Bhoodeb Mookeijee who has had the greatest practical experience of the scheme, 
pronounces it as ' quite powerless ’ to educate the masses, for, says, he,' in schools designed 
exclusively for the masses, not only must every ordinary item of expenditure be borne by 
G-^ivernment, but even their books must be supplied to the children gratis, and occasionally 
prizes, in cash or articles of food and clothing, offered to them as bribes for their regular 
attendance at school*’ 

1 will not go the whole length with the Baboo, but I must yet observe that a greater 
elasticity miist be given to the scheme to enable it actually to fulfil what it has so auspici¬ 
ously begun in this quarter, its mission of educating the masses. As the annual report is 
not exactly the place where questions yet to be decided ought to be discussed, this must 
be reserved for a separate commumcation. In the meantime nothing will be wanting on 
our part to follow up the improvement of the mass and to render the patshalas still more 
attractive. 

. Improved Orpanuation of Patshalas .—^A code of rules providing for every possible 
contingency, for the nadual improvement of patshalas and^ the payment oi monthly 
stipends; for wanting leave of absence to teachers ana officiating arrangements; for the 
course of study and payment of fees; for the management of local committees and 
inspection by deputy inspectors; and finally for the self-improvement of the teachers 
themselves, has been framed, based on a careful connderation of the wants and conditiona 
of the people among whom wo are labouring, and without materially deviating from rules 
already existing on the subjdtt. This ren^rs it unnecessary to reiterate them here. 

These rules, I have evely reason to hope, will have the salutary effect of gradually* 
organising the patshalas, so as to make them, on the one hand, preparatory sAioms for the 
higher and middle dasses, and on the other, the grand lever to move»and elevate the 
masses, so greatly prepondmtmg in this quarter.- ^ ^ 

** Summary of IForl.-—Exactly II months previous to this date X hadf only the three 
training schools and their attached patshalas, mustering in all nine sdiools, 466 boys and 
28 girls. I have now 188 schools, attended by 5,209 boys and 92 girls; thus showing an 
increase of 179 schools—4,743 boys and 64 girls. 

** Most of the patshalas have been opened during the course of the last month, while the 
oldest of them have not yet com|deted Iheir ihira month. If the present report bad, as 
usual, brought the uan^tives down to dOtk April instead of to 31st March^ we should, 
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judging from Ae r^id aooesnoaof pupib to (^mo pntdwlaa, We gained a large per¬ 
centage on tae present number and local reaoarAea. 

« Tht Tr(Mn0 8eha«U.-^l!ht follomng table showe at one tiew the strength and 
resources of the tnunngsohoole daring the past Sesrion:— ° 


*« Tabm IV. 





Number 

ofPttiaiB 

on 

SlMitob 

1867. 

Monthly 

Avenge. 

Daily 

Average. 

EXPENDITURE, 

TatalCeet 

Coftto 

Government 

of 

each Student' 
Bdneation 
Monthly. 

No. 

# 

Tnlning 

SdioolB. 

DatewlMn 

Esttbliihed* 

Cnrrent 

Extraordinaiy. 

Total. 

of Bdacating 
each Pupil 
Monthly. 

1 

Dinagepofo • 

21 Dm. 1805 

76 

70-5 

57*7 

JRt, 0. |i. 
4,830 6 6 

Jif, 0. p. 
305 * 

He. 0 . /». 
5,136 6 6 

Rt, 0, p, 

6 9 11 

Be. a. |L 
5 3 h 

2 

B^ihihyo • ’ 

15 Nov. ,, 

77 

80'45 

64*8 

6,702 0 - 

336 3 - 

6,087 12 - 

6 14 - 

6 4 7 

3 

Bungpore * ^ 

29 Deo. 

80 

85* 5 

69*9 

5,410 IS - 

276 U 7 

5,686 13 

6 - 7 

5 4 1 



Total - • • 

S3S 

236-55 

192*4 

15,943 14 6 

966 1 7 

16,910 - 1 

6 8 8 

6 2 8 


The improved patshalas irhioh these inatitations We given birth to are distributed as follows:— 


“ Table V. 



Name of Deputy Inapector. 


Number 

of 

NoMBtn ov PopiLa on rat 

31bt Mamu 1867. 

Average 

Number 

Average Cost 
to 

Government 
per Month 
on 

each Patshala. j 

Coat to 
Government 
of 

ixO. 

Patihalaa 

under each. 

1 

Hlndooi. 

Mahome- 

dana. 

Othen. 

Total. 

Pupils in 
each 

Patshala. 

Educating 
each PupM 
per Month. 

1 

Baboo Gobindo Chunder 

Dinagepore 

40 

416 

589 

1 

1,006 

20*53 

JRi. a, p. 

2 - 7*8 

Rt. a. p, 

- 1 0*6 

2 

Chuekerbnt^. 

Baboo Woma Kanth Dais 

Bajihahya 

62 

1,169 

825 

- 

1,984 

32 

2 2 0*7 

- -11*7 

8 

Baboo Hurry Hur Dan - j 

1 

Bungpore 

.68 

772 

990 

14 

1,776 

26*11 

1 8 8*4 

- 1 11*7 



Total • - * 

179 

2,347 

2,404 

15 

4,766 

26*21 

1 14 .5*6 

- 1 4*' 


esi. These extracts have been given at length, because there is so very little 
on the subject in the Director's Report, and because of the light they throw upon 
the important question of the classes that are reached by that system, from which 
the extension of elementary education is now expected by the authorities in 
Bengal. On the one hand, we have the decided testimony of one of the main 
promoters of the scheme that the patshalas never were,, and are not now, pure 
mass schools, and that their conversion into mass scbools is not practicable or 
desirable." On the other hand, we have the statement of Baboo Kassee Kanth 
Muokeijee, that the lowest strata are reached and permeated; although the Baboo 
seems to doubt the expediency of Government undertaking such a task, and he 
has evidently a decided prejudice in favour of the view referred to above, the 
“ downward filtration of education through the higher classes." 

64. The working of the modified system in Assam is thus described by Mr. 
Porter, the Inspector of the North East Division 

Gowhatly. .' “ Coftral Auam Normal fiteAooZt.—-lu Mot 1866 three nohnal sohools were esteblished 

Tezpow. in Assam at^e {daces marginally noted. The object of thm sohwls is to improve the 

Saebsaugbr* oondirion of the mdigenous village sehoid tew^ers in Asnun, by giving them an oppor¬ 

tunity of reeeiyvng a year’s instruction, as well as tnaning them in the art of teaenmg* 
The plan adopted is the same as that so snooessfally being cmed out by Baboo Bboodw 
Mookeijee and<«dmni in Bengal. Each puinl teaiwer reemves a stipend four rupees 
^mensem during bis stay at the normal amiooL Before adnuesion he entars into an agree- 
nient to tbaoh for a term of yean at some villas school, w a certain salary, whfie the. 
villagenr enter into anodier agreement to reoeive mm as their gurumahaohoy, and to send. 
Amu* (diildrcn to his patshab. In Assam piovirion has been made for 144 patshalas, w 
in(fiy^us«dM^lS,asfollowi:— 
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liowsm Assam. 

CstmiAii Assam. 

1 . Orsa Assam. 


JBf. 


Jtf. 


J*#. 

18. steropses • * - 

78 


36 

18, at 6 rapees 

. n 

38, St's „ • * - 

190 

18, it 8 „ • ■ 

90 

8S. St S „ • . 

140 

Total - - * Jif. 

862 

Total • - - Jl#. 

186 

Total • - « JU. 

818 


The total amount sanctioned for the whole of Assam is« tlierefore, 600 per mensem. 
The establishment of the Normal classes and the number of stipends available every 
year were fixed as follows 


OowtfATrr. 


Tsspoas. 


fiSBBSAVaOR. 


' 

Jl«. 


a. 


JRs. 

Pandit . • • - 

50 

Pandit - ■ - • 

1 50 

Pandit • . • • 

50 

Allowance for clrQulstlag 
books. 

5 

Allowsnoe Ibr elrcolattiig 
books. 

5 

Allowance for drottisting 
books. 

5 

Oontingeneles • . • 

8 ' 

Contingencies 

8 

ContiQfsndss • . • 

8 

16 stipends, at 4 rupees 

64 

8 stipends, at 4 mpees - 

32 

13 stipends, at 4 mpees • 

52 

Total • • • 

121 

total • • - As. 

89 I 

Total • • • jgf. 

109 


Maki^ a total of 319 rupees per mensem. 

" If this scheme is carried out in its integrity, and 37 pupil teachers with Normal 
school certificates are sent out every year to each of the indigenous schools of Assam^ in 
four years we shall have supplied ml the indigenous^ sohools with gurus, and we shall 
either have to increase the number of patshalas or abolish the Normal schools. The ques¬ 
tion is whether a year’s trmning is sufficient to qualify a guru to teach even the elementary 
course which is required for the indigenous schools. As a rule, the'stipend holders are 
so densely ignorant when they enter Normal school, that a year is only sufficient to 
give them a general smattering of knowledge. Besides, the prospects held out to them in 
Assam are so small, that it is difficult to procure men who will enter into the necessary 
agreements. There is no doubt, however, tliat the teaching which the gurus obtain in 
the Normal school will eventually do a vast deal of good, ana raise the standard of cducit- 
tion in the indigenous schools. The Assamese, however apathetic they may be in other 
matters, evince a strong desire for education, both English and Vernacular. This is fully 
proved by the number of private institutions scattered about in the villages, and the largo 
attendance at most of the Government Vernacular and indigenous schools. The Com¬ 
missioner of Assam remarked in his Beport for 13G4-65: 'the desire shown by the 
Assamese to obtain instruction ma 3 r appear but languid,’ but it is the only subject about 
which 1 have found them take any interest at all. 

“ Goiohat^ Normal School *—At the commencement of the year 2o candidates front 
villages in itamroop applied for admission. Out of these 16 were chosen. The Pundit, 

Baboo Obhoy Chum Bnuttacbaijee, is an excellent scholar and takes great interest in his 
pupils. At the close of the year an examination was held by the Head Pundit of the 
Gowhatty Collegiate School, and 13 of the stipend-holders obtained certificates of qualifica¬ 
tion, and proceeded to join tbeir village schools. The training school in connecuon with 
the Normal school has been a great success. There were no less that 85 names on the 
rolls at the close of the year. The total yearly expenditure of the Normal school amounted 
to Rs. 1,292. 15., and the average monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil 
was Rs* 7, 5. 6. • * 

" Tezj>ore Normal Sb/iOoZ.—There are ei^ht stipend-holders in this school. They all 
entered into written agreements to serve m any part of Central Assam. The Deputy 
Inspector reports that he found it very difficult atnrst to^rsuade candidates to enter into 
the requisite agreements. The totel expenditure of the school daring the year has been 
885 rupees, and the average monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil is 
Bs. 10.^11. 4. ^ 

Seebsangor Normal Schooh^THhio school, owing to the negligence and apathy of Baboo^* 

Preolall Burrooah, late Deputy Inspector of Schools in Upper Assam, has proved a failure. 

No agpreements were taken from the candidates, and, thereiore, no stipeudir were given to 
^em. The Head Pundit, Babc^ Chuudro Mohun Bhuttachorjee, is an aSle^nan, and it 
is to be hoped that the school will flourish this year under a new deputy inspector. When 
I was at Soebsaugor, in March, 1 explained fully to the pundit the nature of his duties; 
but as he iustly remarked, ‘ if the d^uty iuspector did not select the stipend-holders, he 
could not lumself go out into the Momssil and secure them.’ The school has cost Govern¬ 
ment JRs. 488. 12.10. during the past offidal year.” 

65. I will now notice the working of the other two system^-*the circle system System of circle 
(for an account of which see paragraph 171 of jAe Note for 1865-66,) and the 
improvement of the Sanscrit toles or schools in which the phik)sophy and religion erittolei. 
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of the Hindoos are taiiebi thiou|^ the tnedinm of the St^erit lutifai^e. With 
regard to the former, too Inspector of the South-east Divii^a r^its 

« WwkiM ofiht Ctn^ —^This ^stem hwnow been oarriedto each» point that 

many Ctrclo Bohomfl oompato fot the Veraacular ScholarshipB) and {aa the Deputy Inspector 
of Vikrampow haa pmnted out) the boys who this year stood second and third m the 
esaminaUon last eame firom Circle schools* The Circle tystem does not entend like the 
grant-in-aid systemp bemse in the fonner a fixed sum is allowed, remaining the sanae from 
year to year; whereas in the latter the sum contributed by Government is increasied largdy 
from year to 7^* The capacity of the Circle system for diffusing education has not yet 
been tested. The number of schools in many circles has been reduced from three to two, 
and not nnfrequently the first class of each school is peripatetic with the pundits. By 
Circle schools have been brought up (or nearly up) to the standard of the 
fuded schools.^ It appears, therefore, the same class of scholars are given the same educa* 
tion by the Circle schools as by many grant-in-aid schools, but at a very much lower cost 
to Government. 

The advantages of the Circle system over the^ant-in-aid system appear to he: Ist, 
there IB under the Circle system^ no possibility ot fraud; 2ndt there is complete super¬ 
vision ; for the Circle jpundit, being an officer of the department, complrins quite soon 
enoimh if the managers do not keep a proper school-house and efficient masters. To enable 
the Circle system fuUy to re-place the grant^n-aid schools, it will be necessary to permit 
circles of one sriiool onl^, and to facilitate the introduction of English into the Circle 
schools. The grant-in-aid system multiplies schools in districts where the educational idea 
IS pretty well establiriied, but it is not well adapted to produce new schools in the more 
backward portion of Sylhet, Comillah, or Mymensing, in which Circle schools can be 
extended without difficulty. 

The Circle system is particularly well suited for female schools. The girls will not 
leave their own (or rather division of a village) even for half a mile to attend a 

school. It frequently happens, ihercforc, that tliree small girls* schools at most a mile 
apart can be established, which will support a Circle Pundit, but which will by no means 
support three grant-ln-aid establisliments. 1 applied to you some months ago for means to 
meet these cases.** 

60 . llie improvement of the Sanscrit toles is thus noticed :— 

" Sanscrit Tales.—A sum of 500 rupees was placed at the disposal of the Inspector of 
Schools for this division, for the encouragement of Sanscrit toles, with a view to improving 
the character of the education in them. I regret to have to report that up to the present 
time next to nothing has been efiected. The toles are situated almost entirely in the 
district of the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampore, who reports that the pundits hesitate to 
receive Government money, I. c., money given by men who are not Hindoos, when the 
Jfobodvip Pundits, moreover, have not declared an opinion on the propriety of so d<>ing. 
After very protracted negotiations, the Deputy Inspector of Vikramjjore has just latefy 
informed me-that the pundits are taking a more liberal view, and that he hopes something 
may be done. ^ Tlicrc can be no question of the importance of this matter; in the Sanscrit 
toles arithmetic and geography are ignored, the eduction being confined to learning the 
rules of the Sanscrit grammar and strings of Sanscrit texts. The Deputy Inspector of 
Dacca remarks that these Tole Pundits exercise more supremacy over the minds of the 
people than any other class of men, and that, if they could be induced to quit the sophistries 
of h’yaya, and the idle injunction of the Smriti, the progrean of enlightenment in Bengal 
would be easy and rapid." 

67. Such are the special systems of diffusing elementary education among the 
, masses of Bengal, and such is th^ account given of them during the year under 

review:— 

regard to the system from which the greatest results are now expected— 
in ind^nowT* system of training gura8~I cannot hope to have given a very precise view 

Gchooh. of the value of these results, because 1 am unable to form any such view after 

careful perusal of the Inspectors’ Reports. There is an apparent haziness in two 
important points,—as to the qualifications of a trained guru; and sec0tdlj/f 
i .as to the classes who are really affected by the movenihnt. It will be seen that 
Mr, Porter^ the inspector of Assam, says that, as a rule, the year's training gives 
only a general smattering {*’ and although Baboo Bhoodeb Mookeijee annexes 
the questions^ of the examinations for the year, he does not show the precise 
degree of proficiency required for a pass. The second point is still more indis¬ 
tinct.^ We have seen above the conflicting views of the two inspeciorstand I find 
that the Inspector of the South East Division, Mr. Clarke, quotes the following 
opinion of his deputy The Circle schools and the patshalas, under the additional 
inspector, ABaboe Bhoodeb Mookeijee, originally intended for giving instruction 
to the masses, have .been in fact educating the children of the middle class.'* 

68 . I can find nojthing in th^irectox^s Report to throw any light upon the 
question; indeed, the subject is hardly noticra at all; and in the review of the 

local 
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local Governnimt ^upon tbe operationa of. tbe pi«cediog year, the managieineht of * 

tbeeyateoi .'iipder &boo Bhoodeb la .commeBded, but it'ia caeoally 

stated in the same paragraph that 'Uie primary obiect of these schools is “ to 
induce the masses to educate thmselye^*^ a view Wiiieh, as will have been, seen, 
the Baboo now rather repudiates.. . . 

89. On the whole, eadiuding the bpention of the regular grant*in-aid system* iteview of sramw 
the present state of the ouestion in Bengal woidd seem to be this:—^The purely •Sn- 

Govemment system of dementary education is very insignificant, and is prac- **' 

tically at a stand-still a« regards extension, there being apparently no intention 
and no funds to enlarge it. llie circle system, though it has worked with 
considerable success during the last 11 years, and is highly spoken of by those 
inspectors who have tried it, is now apparently being neglected in favour of the 
newer system of training gurus, although there is nothing in the reports to show 
the grounds of the preference. The newer system alone is comparatively 
extensive in its operation, and receives the largest amount of support, ea being 
/lie most promising means of reaching the masses. But this system sbaKs in 
the general objection to the grant-in-aid principle when applied to the masses, 
in so far as its operation is to improve schools already in existence, and hot to 
establish them where, prirnd fade, the need is most urgent. As yet, too, it is 
really on a very small scale; in its operation it is not always effeemat as regards 
the training of the gums; it does not even in all cases reach the masses, and 
only Imperial funds are available to extend it. Either, therefore, the .view put 
forward by Baboo Bhoodeb MookCrjee may be adopted, and the attempt* to 
reach the masses be postponed, or funds must be found for the general extension 
of the system, both to masses wherever it is tried, and all over Bengal. To do 
this, either a large Imperial grant will bo required—and this would probably 
render necessary Imperial taxation—-or some of the funds now devoted to the 
higiier Government colleges and schools may be diverted to the lower, or a local 
educational rate may be raised in the manner recommended in the Despatch, and 
similar to the cesses which exist in other provinces. This latter coarse was 
advocated by the educational authorities prior to the Despatch of 1858: it was 
then suggested as feasible by the Home Government, it has been urged by the 
director during the year under review, but has been decided, by the local 
Governmen" to be premature still. 

70. I have now given some idea of the action of Government us regards Concluding nmatkt 
primary education in each province, and of tlic several .systems from which 
future results must be expected. The conclusion appears to be this:—The edaenUon. and on 
local authorities of Northern and Western India have generally determined that “* 

an expenditure equal to at least one per cent, of tlie land revenue, in addition 
to any private expenditure which the locality can supply, ought to be devoted 
to the primary instruction of the masses, i. e., to schools of the lower class 
whether Government or aided. Funds htrve accordingly been raised by local 
educationarrates which are not voluntary, and althhugh ptud in addition to the 
land tax, have no real connection with the laud tax, except that the land tax is 
the measure of their assessment. But the fact that the land tax has been per¬ 
manently settled in one province has been supposed to be a bar to tho levy of ' 

an educational rate in that province, whereas there is apparently no such bar, 
because there is no real connection between such a rate and the land tax, which 
“ was fixed on Calculations into which the element *of a general provision for 
primary instruction did not enter.” 

Taking an expenditure equal to one per cent, of the land revenue to lie the 

proportionate share ” of public funds to whieli, in paragraph 14, 1 referred, 
the following Table will show-the older provinces where this proportion is not ** 
maintained:— 



* Of thill 7,147f* onlj Arom I»p«rlil fundi. f Of thiii 1|940 /. only from Inpoiiol fitodi. 
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This Table 8bool4 be coo^ared with the Table giten in paxagrandi 10, Irom 
which it will be eeeo.lMw laif^T in Bengal the totid ex|>«ttoi^ro,on educatun 
exceeds two per eeht. the nma revenue. 

71. In the extracts from the directors’ reports below, further notice of the 
subject wiH be found, but it does not appear from any report that the instructions 
of the Edues^onal Code With regard to *' advertising for, and liberally rewarding, 
the best hrandntiohs of English works into the vernacular languages are being 
carried ont.” There can be, no question of the stimulus which this measure 
would give to dementaiy vernacular education, and the point seems worthy of 
further attention. Inde^ it seems open to doubt whether, on this side of India, 
the very important* step taken by the University in lttd4, of removing the 

Fwa.a8 of Not* for vernacular languages from the Firat Arts and B. A. examinations, may not tend 
to cooDteract the instructions issued 10 years previously. In Bombay there is 
a. small hind for the encouragement of literature, but 1 do not find that it has 
been expended precisely in the manner proposed in the Educational Code. 

72. In concluding this part of the subject, it may be remarked that, however 
much the systems in the various provinces of this country difibr in their develop¬ 
ment and in the manner of finding funds for elementary educaUon, it is curious 
to trace their general accordance with the principles recently enunciated byf one 
of the greatest English authorities on the subject. 

'* As regards the elementary ednoation of the humbler dasses, there are certain prin¬ 
ciples which are now pretty well established and agreed upon, namely; first, that the 
education of the poor ought not to be left wholly to private enterprise, but ought to be 
undertaken by the State; secondly, that the State represent in education not the religious, 
but the secular element; thirdly, diat the best way of canying on education was not by a 
centralised system, but by the calling forth of focal energy; fourthly, that the work 
should bo tested and superintended by Goveminent, and not by those who carry on the 
work; and, fifthly, that State aid onght to be given to schools, not merely for being in 
existence or showing a certmn attendance on their books, bnt for a certain amount of 
efficiency; that in snort, it is the buriness of the State to ascertain the results and to pay 
in proportion to theuL** 

Fourth 73- w*** Stated in a former paragraph that elementary education was perhaps 

Mint; itatidicsof one of the lea^t successful points which the statistical Tables disclose. A further 
female ednoation. perusal of the Tables will show that female education is another. 1 shall uccord- 
lu Bengal. luglj proceed to give extracts from the several reports, so as to carry on the 

history of the movement in each province, in 
STAnsTic*. continuation of paragraphs 202 to 226 of the 

review of last year. I annex in the margin 
the statistics of female education in Bengal. 
As regards Government agency, it must he 
confessed that a beginning only has been 
made, there being but one Normal and one 
ordinary school. Ttie latter institution, the 
Bethune School in Calcutta, was founded in 
1850 by Mr. Bethune, then President of the 
Council of Education, and was assumed by 
Government in 1856. It will be seen from 
the director’s report that the levy of a fee of 
one rupee a month has recently reduced the 
attendance fivom 87 to 66, but that there are 
hopes of engrafting on to it a Normal class 
for the training ^f native female teacher^ 
and *‘so to utilise the large €h>vemment 
grapt which now yields a very inadequate 
return.” Of the mded schools there appear 
to be 82^ id the central divisiem with 8,188 pupils, the numbers in the last 
five years liaving nearly tripled, but the inspected complains that the standard 
4 of 


> ^ A veiy ettong proteet against tbis step will be found in the letter fiwm the Prindpal of die 
CaTentta ISWdrit'ai'sated 83i^ Oetob'er 1664, and referred to in paragraph 276 of .the .Note on 
Edpeatiott for 1806-00. 

^ Mr. Lowe en Education, Tinue," 4 th November 1867. 
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of mstractioix aittained is by no so Mtisiactory as the namerioal in* 

crease^ the education uffordM beis^ >* very dementaiy,** owing to the early 
age at which girls cease to attend school after their betrothal, llie account 
given by tiie inspector of the Soutb-*East Division, which contains 41 schools with 
745 pupils on the grant^n-atd i^frstera* and 27 schools mth 34a pupils, that 
receive allowances under othar rules, is still less eTOouragkig, Speaking of the 
latter, he says~ 

** The female schools whidi I have ^seen consist in general of three to six infants 
Sprawling about and inking dieir fingers in copying letters on strips of leaves. Sometimes 
one or two could attempt a very littk reading. The giving of Govemmient money to these 
can only bo justified on the understandiiig that they are the beginning of a different 
system. If these girls are to be removed when they get eight or nine Tears old, and re-- 

E laced by other chudren of four or five years old, the matter may as well be given up. I ' 
ave visited some female schools of a better sort. At Fulwa Magoora^e girls can read 
fluently, and explain well. Ihey. can do compound long division correctly. They can 
point out places on the map rather better than some classes preparing for the Univerai^ 
examination. But here the eldest girl was 15 years of age, unmarned. At Qoumagor 
the girls can read well, and learn some geography- At Julabarl, in fiurrisual, the girls 
acquitted themselves well in reading, ariwmetic, and geography. At Bangla Bazaar 
School, Dacca, the gixb can read wdl and explain fairly; m geography and arithmetic 
they can do but littie. This school contains 76 girls, aud is en&ely supported by the 
subscriptions of European residents, and a special Government grant. The Deputy In¬ 
spector tells m6 that if a fee eff one anna were exacted, the number of girls would cer¬ 
tainly be reduced below 20, and probably the school would disappear.” 

The Inspector of the North-West Division says-— 

** Female JSducatwn .—I have not encouraged the establishment of girls* schools, because* 
1 know that competent teachers for this division are not to be had, and without such 
teachers schools would be a delusion. Wo want a trainirig school to begin with, and it is- 
Burel 3 r time that the moral and social elevation of the people, promoted everywhere through 
the better home and social influences, which are the fruit m female education, should be 
provided for in the same way that instruction for boys has long since been. I believe that 
a training school for girls is practicable; and, further, that the success of the experiment 
would be ensured against fimure by the personal influence and co-operation of English 
ladies, who would be only too glad to find something to do, especially when tlie work is 
one towards which they must be drawn by the natural sympathy of tiicir sex. With a 
training and attached model school, worked under the most favourable auspices at a sudder 
station, the wonderful effoot of female education would bo.exhibited to a sceptical and 
jealous people; their prejudices against education for women, whom they believe to be 
evil altogether, and certain to be made very much worse by knowledge, would be shaken; 
and schools would naturally spring up as trained teachers wore raisi^d, who would make 
instruction and discipline, and occujiation for the mind, pleasant to the pupil.” 

Mr. Porter, Inspector of North-East Division, writes— 

Female Education in Fengah —With regard to female education in Bograh, the Deputy 
Inspector writes thus :—^ It grieves me much that, instead of having to record the csta- 
blieliment of some new girls* schools, 1 have this year the |)ainful duty of noticing the 
extinction of one, tliat at Kurpore. But in relief to this, I may mention tiiat the zenana 
system of teaching is now being carried on more extensively than heretofore, and the 
notions which the people have been accustomed to entertain in respect of female education 
are rapidly giving way before the general spread of education. This happy state of 
things is, in a great measure, due to tiie exertions of my pundits, who are ever ready to 
do their very best to promote the cause of female education. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, in almost every village where there, is a school many a Hindoo lady of respectable 
fiunily hfs commenced reading and writing. 1 will paraoularly notice the village of 
Adomdigy, where the Gossai^ the Sandyius, and the Uhowdories, are privately teaching 
.their wives and risters to read &d write. I can name many other villages wh#re similar 
interest has been displayed, but I shall content myself with noticing two or three instances 
that fell under my own personal observation. Only a few di^s ago a native deputy 
ma^strate of the station called on me, and asked for a copy of Shishoo Slukya,^art II., 
and in the course of conversation I came to learn that he had commenced g^ing instruc¬ 
tion to his wife. About the same time an axnlah of the magistrate’s court, who is upwards 
of 40 years of age, sent for a copy of Shishoo Shikya and a slate, and I subsequently camC 
to learn that he also had begun teaching Us wise. It was on the 28th ultimo that a 
mookte^ paid me a visit, and asked my advice as to what books ought to be placed in his 
wife’s hands, who had already finished the three ports of Shishoo Shikya and Choritaboli. 
These fisets are significant, and tend to show that feelings of antogonira towards fen^e 
education have almost dii^peared. 
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"' Hotr is it jicngi ttMdk thiOB hop^ly of llie Mtwm «^ein» joa have onlj 

fiiur echoolaibr girl* in jroor dutriot, is a qnostian wliidi 'aatoxall^ saggesM itself. The 
wiBwer is aiu])le. Iq tiie jiresent state of &male educaliim, tiiegnuit4n>iud system is not 
applicable to it» at bast iu>t in a poor district like Bogndu It Is not Very difficult to 
overcome the opposition of the people to have their danghtors edueatedi hut it is next to 
imp^ble to make them contribute anything, hovevw triffing, towards the purpose. 
While there we Qovenunent vernacular schools tor boys in ahnost every distriet oi Bengal, 
I cannot undentand why there should not be sehools for girls as w;en, entsT^inaintained 
by the State. To make female education popular, it is neoessaiy that this indulgence 
sheidd be ^oeded to such districts at least where education is etill in a backward state.' 

{juTHaagepore, the Baig^unj Qirla’ School is attended by 32 girls, whose progress 
aod (totosiSanoe has been satinactory.” 

74 . It wiU be seen from the extract below from the Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, that a great deal also appears to he done by zenana assoda* 
Idons. These useful societies seem to he unknown out of the Bengal President^. 
They are, in &ht, small missionary societies, formed and conducted by ladies 
with the view of carrying religious instruction into the homes of the natives. 
The lady teachers are peripatetic and conduct small schools, containing from 
about 3 to 12 girls and women, in the private apartments of the richer natives. 
The associations recdve grantsdn-aid from Government, which ore now restricted 
to one rupee monthly for the pupils actually in attendance.' In 1866-67 these 

S ants amounted to 5,711 rupees, while the private subscriptions amounted to 
s. 16,890. 13. 6. There were 50 teachers employed, and the average daily 
attendance of girls was 756. Of course, in making grants to such societies, the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality is not lost sight of, and these associations 
are only so far recognised by the State as a means of furthering the cause of 
secular education. 


Bombay. 


75 . In Bombay, the Director of Public Instrncticm expressed an opinion in 
siAMwioB. report for 186.5-66 that the public ednea- 

--- tion, properly so called, of women is incom* 

ri T"*- patible with the system of infant marriages 

iKuSlir and with many of tiie existing prejudices on 

-il -- tijg most delicate subjects. He believes, how- 

»•. a.|i. x,.a.p. m-a-p. K*.a.p. ever, that tlic educatiou and civUisatiou of the 
ifiat Ml - - 4.«u 4 0 i,us 4 » - » » portion of the people in India, together 

.'-1 with the example of the European community, 

VM . - 4 .»i 4 4 B 4 0 ^ iuevitably bring iu the education of the 

women in India; but that this result 
DM . nil ■ mi (Wen. - will 1)6 vety g^usl, and subsequcnt to uiany 

ijm 9,446 - - wiTTir 7 /m 4 p important social changes. In his report * he 

—. .. . .. states that Government can hardly be said to 

hare ** commenced undertaxing female education in Western India." Some of 
the difficulties in the way of the movement in Scirid are thus described by the 
Inspector:— . 
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“ Female Edxeaiion .—The subject of female education is surrounded with great 
difficulties in Scind. The people have very strong prejudices against its introduction. The 
zenana system is still in force among all classes except the very lowest. Even little ^rls 
are not allowed to go unveiled, such is the sensitiveness of Scindhees with respect to every¬ 
thing relating to their females, that they think it indecorous to speak or allnde to their 
female relatives in public. There is again the difficulty in respect to ch^cter, to which 
I'have already alluded in the ease of Hindoo girls. These reasons sufficiently show why 
female education has hitherto made no progress whatever, nor are tiieire any immediate 
prospects of a movement in that direction. Indeed, until educated natives themselves 
wcome alive to the importance of female education, and exert themselves to overcome the 
prejudices of their less enlightened fellow-oonntrymen, it,cannot bo expected.” 


Hadrsi. 76. No spemal information about frtnale education is to be obtained from the 

Educational Report of this Presidency; and in the review of the 
arAttsnos. '' Report by Government, the question is hardly noticed at aU. 

' All that the Director says about the subject is that there has 
been much discustion amoi^ the niore enlightened Hindoos at 
p. the Pccffldency town, but the iresults of the year “ have been 
® rather via words than acts.” 

•« 77. From 
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1859 it appears that in the North North WMtem 
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77> Eron Edoeationat Despatch of 
Wekern Provinces a movement in ftir* 
fheranoeof female education in the Agra 
district was commenced by the Depu^ 

Inspector of Schools, Oopaul Sing, in 
1655. The expense was, intibefirstin* 
stance, defrayed entirely from the public 
funds; the agricultural classes, though 
quite willing and ready to make use of 
the schools, were not then prepared to 
go fiuther and to pay the teacher. I'hc 
schools were atttmded by scholars of all 
classes of Hindoos, including a consider¬ 
able proportion of Brahmins; and of the 
^rls, the age of some exceeded 20 years, the remainder being from six years 
old to 20 . The masters were selected by the parents of tho scholars, and com* 
•mitiecs of respectable native gentlemen were formed to exercise a general 
supervision over the'schools, and to arrange for their visitation The number 
of schools in the^Agra district had risen in January 1857 to 288, and the 
atteudancf of the ^urls was estimated at 4,027< It being desired at that time 
to carry out the experiment of female education in a more efficient manner, 
sanction was sought and obtained to the assignment of 8,000 rupees, as a direct 
grant fiom Government for female schools in the district, to meet an estimated 
expenditure on 200 girls’ SK'hoois of ] .3,200 rupees per annum, the balance 
being provided from the Hulkabundi cess and from other sources. 

** 'Hie movement in the Agra district had in the meantime extended to the 
dibtiicts of Muttra and Mynpoorie, though the number of schools was iu these 
district's limited. At a female school in the rity of Mynpoorie, there was on 
attendance of no fewer than 32 Mabomedan girls of respectable parentage.” 
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78. At present there are 595 schools with 12,002 pupils, but the movement 
seems to have languished during the year fur want of funds and competent 
inpection. An attempt has recently been made to remedy the latter defect, by 
the appointment of a lady inspectress. The su^estion seems a very good one, 
and was originated by Mr. Griffith, the Inspector of the Benares Circle, but the 
result of the measure has yet to be seen. The Director of Public Instruction Paragraph as of 
seems to be correct in his opinion, that the education of girls belonging to the Report, 
agricultural classes is as much a proper charge to the local cess os that of 
boys. 


79. 'rhis province made the first great start in female education in 1862-63 


as will be found in paragraphs 211-217 
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majority of the scholars dc^not belong to the agricultural classes, the education •• 
of these classes, whether boys or girls, being a charge on the local cess. In the 
Reports of the Inspectors there is strong evidence of the urgent ^ant of some 
adequate and trustworthy system of inspection. The following accdtinA is taken 
firom the Report of the Inspector ^ the Umballab Circle:— • 


“There is a oonsiderable redaction in the number of female sohools. At the doec of Khool*. 
the year there were 111 school^ containing 2,067 ^rle; whereas at the end of tho previous 
year, d^re were 156 schools^ with 2,702 girls. 

“Some cf the schools appear to have made acortmn amotmt of progress; amon^ Frogren. . 
others that at Nuam>ad-din, underthe patronage of Mirza Ihdd Buksh^ was visited by Mr. * 

Hutton; he was shown some good speeimens of handwriting, and he heard sonie of the 
girls read the Khat-i-Tm^ and the Wag^t-t^Hitid. He remarks^ however, that, * It is 
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difficult for ancl to i^«k witk wiili any m iQm piiffrafli of 

pupil 0 \ when all tte ara purAa-ntiihin^ and it is impoaaible 4o wketW iliua 

girls answer tlie ^ne^ona or thdr t^hcr^ or wkether they reeite ky keaai^ what Ike/ 
are supposed to reirar^ 

Tlie Inspector of the Lahore Circle writee as fo&ow^ 

Temale Bohooli. The number of female schools has been increased from 1^9 to 14? est^ 

Oenml staiisUoa ment of 19 new schools in the Montgomery, and two in the Booshyar{Kmf^^ 

the closing of two in the Jullunder^ and one in the Kangra, distil 3%e numW of 
girls under instruction lias increased from 3>050to 3,353, and the average daily attendance 
£rom 2,?92 to 3,076. ' The whole cost of educating each girl has fallen by ooe rupee; but 
co^ to Government has risen from 11 anna to. i2s.L 7. 4., in. consequence of the 
order that schools in towns should be supported from Imperial revenues, and not from 
the one per cent, educational cess. The number of girls learning English is 100, or 89, 
fewer than at the beginning of tlte year; these are all in the Jullqiider district. 

** I have been able to rSit only very few of the female schools during the year under 
report; those that I saw were making fair progress.** 

The Inspector of the Rawul Pindee Circle adds:— 

Female schools. There are now 261 female schools in the circle, of which 31 are Government sohoola 

maintained in the same way as village and town schools, but not open to inspection unless 
the people desire it. 1 believe this unwlllingnesa to admit the visit of the Inspector 
to be a mere pretence, except whore the girls are grown up, as in the Rawul Jrindee 
Mission SchooL 1 have examined hundreds in the Rorth-Westem Provmces. and here 
you may see little girls with writing boards playing about at the doors of evei^ 
mosque, or seated at their lessons in tlie middle of me road. However, as the fieople 
profess to have scniples, Major Mercer has done well in appointing one Emily, Inspec¬ 
tress of Female Schools in Scalkote district. I had some conversatba with Emily, 
and made an abstract of her report. She had inspected 103 schools, of which 27 were 
Hindoo, one Seikh, and 75 Mussulman. Of the Hindoo schools 16 were in good 
order, and three in bod order. Of the Mussulman schools 27 Were good, and 22 bad. The 
rest deserved neither praise nor blame, though, for various reasons, they had made little 
or no progress. It would have been satisfactoiy if tbe report had generally stated how 
many giris could read, and what quantity of their books they had got throimh. The best 
school is at Zafanval, where the 6th Class Government books are read. Major Mercer 
considers that he has achieved a success in these schools, and there can be no question of 
the value of the experiment, upon which he has bestowed so much labour. 

Baba Khem Sindh’s schools in tlie districts of Jhelum and Rawul Pindee number 101. 
I cannot gel any inibnuation about them, although I believe tliat they have sonic sort of 
objective existence, and 1 regret that I can give no description from personal observation of 
the progress of female education in this cirmc.” 

Bannoo districi. From the report of the Inspector of the Frontier Circle, it appears that “ all 
the female schools in Bunnoo district have been closed, with the exception of 
one at Moosa Kheil, in which 18 girls read Qoormokhee, but are not making 
much progress,** 

Oude. 60. Beyond what is contained in the extract from the Director s Report 

below, there is nothing to record on the state of femfde education in this pro¬ 
vince. A beginning has been made with a fair prospect of success, and that is 
all that can be said. ^ 

Statistics. 
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Central F»*itice8< 81. In thf Ceatral PrefHooesthe progress of female eduofMion has been 

numerically rapid dating thh last few yean, 
and is tfats described hi a recent letter from 
tbe Secretary to' riie late Cffidatii^ ^ief. 
Commissimier >— 

Before tondiiiK on Mi^or Dod’s proposals, 1 
am to give the folmwing hiief sketch m the rise 
and progress of femalo rauoatkm in the temriton 
nadcr mis Admimstradon. Up to. fee said of ' 
May 1863 but little had been acoomplished in 
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with 57 tehoob 

Educatiottal Circle^ which comj^mdtnadistrfetolbmeri^ 

. tobwB 55 the Sangor and Ncrbudda Xemtories. Within the Kagpore Prbvtnee Pn3j>er, 

Ibyi^pore, Kaxnptee and Seetabnldea wava t&e <ndy places that conld boaatof dasaat £5r the 
aduciathm^ of linna]^^^ and these ebssei 5f^ed their existence entirely to the pffixde nf ^e 
mbuonariea of the Free Church of S^tland. The appended extract from Sfr & 

Ten^le's review 6f the state of edacafabn in the Central rrovinces for the year ending 
30th April wUI show tfaht in one year the number of female schools increased nine* 
fold, and ^ number of pupile more than 14 rimes. The extracts fh>m the Beport of Hie 
Sduearional Seipartineiit for rim yeitf 1864-65, and from the Chief Commissioner’s review 
thereof, riiow an increase of 16 in riie number of female schools, and 440 in the numb^ 
dT pupile, an inorease generally distributed over the whole of the nrovinocs. Baring the 
year I865--66 the 'nutn^r of schools increased from 65 to 01, ana the pupils from 1,244 
to 2,361: and by the end of the year 1866*67, 130 schools with 3,621 pupils had been esta¬ 
blish. . ^ 

llie number of female schools existing at the end of the last official ^ear iriiow that 
riie importance of female education has not been lost sight of in these provinces. Indeed, 
considerable exertions have been made to increase both the number and efficiency of the 
schools. In numbers the increase hiM hitherto bedn steady, and the Officiating CMef 

* ComnnsBioner trusts that it will continue to be so. But Mr. Morris is constriuned to 
acknowledge that the efficiency and quality of the schools has not risen to so high a 
atondmd aa could have been wished. 

^ All our ftdiicatidnal officera, and many civil officers who take an interest in the 
movement, ascribe the parriai failure, if it may be so styled, of our female schools to &e 
want of properly quaimed schoolmistresses and teachers. It soems quite dear that, 
so long asour.femde schools are presided over by men, they will not be popular or 
well attended.' The fact that, whenever European ladies have taken^eat interest, these 
schools have been, hi comparison with others not enjoying such a(^antages, most suc¬ 
cessful, apparently supports this view. It may, indeed, be conjeoturca that female 
schools presided over by male teachers would not be successful even in the most civilised 
European country. . * 

supply this great want, the late Chief Commissioner, Sir B. Temple, in 1865, 
sanctioned me estabJishment, as an expeiunontsd measure, of the Female Normal School 
mentioned in Major Bods’ letter. This instituti<m has been fairly successful so far as it 
goes; it has already passcMl out a few eoho^ilmlstresses possessing the qualifioarions of the 
average of village schoolmasters, and qualijSed to tske charge of small girls’ schools, a 
few more native ladies are being trained, and will probably be so far qualified in the course 
of a few montha 

The Officiating Chief Commissioner agrees with the Director of Public Instruction 
in ridnking that the time has now arrived when our Normal school should cease to be on 
experiment, bul; should be, reorganised and established on a broail and permanent footing. 

Mr. Morris idso Ihinks that, umess a good European mistress be placed at the head of iMs 
institution, it can never become thoroughly efficient, and will never give perfect satisfaction. 

With a narive teacher presiding, as at present, schoolmistresses with but moderate acquire¬ 
ments, similar to those who have already been passed out, will be trained, but something 
more than this, T am to submit, should be expected from the principal institution for female 
education in these provinces. 

82. Beyond wbat will be found in the compilation below, there is nothing at Britidi Bnrmah, 
all noticeable in these provinces as regards female education. There are no Myson, Cooig. 
Government institutions in either of the three provinces for the purpose. 

83. Female education does not appear to have been attempted in the HydmbadAasigned 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts. In reviewing,' however, the Report for the 

year the Resident remarks:— ' 

" It will be advisable also to take into consideration die course that should be adopted 
in Berar as regar^ female education; without wishing to tpress this matter prematurely, 
and bearing in mind also the fact tl^t unril there is some appreciation of instruction 
amongst men, it is hopeless to look for its introduction amongst women,—the Bosident is 
still CH qpinion that, in concert with tlie Deputy Commissioners, a beginning might, not¬ 
withstanding, be made, especially in a town of any importance such as Oomrawuttce; and 

• the quesrion of sudh institurifins mighty therefore, be advantageously takcq up at an ^ 

' early date.** 

84. On the whole, then, woidd appear that, up to the year under review, 

^ the frank and cordial support ^Government to female educatlqnt promised od^tion. 
in 1854, had not been given, ani^hat only a beginning had been made in 
some provinces. But it should be mentioned that the current year has been 
one of progress in this direction. Mias Oarpenteris visit, at the close of 1866, 
gave a to the movement which had been warmly taken up in the 

Punjab four years previously, and the Government of India has since held out 
promises of liberal assistance and su|^rt to an indefinite extent/on the single 
eoiktttion that the genuine eo-op^rion of the native community can be 
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secured. It viH heldfig to the record of anof^war few to ;^ow how ofier 
has been responded 

85. Looking giotterdlljr to. the results which I have recorded, it would appear 
that the imnwdiate obstacles to progress are the want of trained schodlraistresses 
and Of adequate in{q)ectiont and that the greatest degree of succ^ hos been 
achieved in those provinces where a personal interest in the moven^t has been 
most evinced by the district and educational authorities. It may, perhaps, be 
considered a matter of congratulation, and a good earnest for the future, tb^any 
success at all has been achieved in a few years in a matter which is surrounded 
by difficulties that soring from the strongest social prejuffices of a nation the 
most tenacious of rdi pregucUces. 

Omeni remurica on 68. I have now elifpinatcd and briefly considered the two comparatively weak 
■tstUUeai table*, points of the educational systems in India. By comparatively weak, 1 mean 
Fefanwrr 1808 potots in which the least general success has been attained in this country. I 

^ ‘ do not mean a comparison with England, where primaiy education, as a State 

measure, is only at this moment under discussion, and where the main difficulty 
that attends female education here, does not exist. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks suggested by n further perusal of 
the statistical tables. In doing this, I shall confine myself, as much as mssible, 
to the leading features of the state of education in each province. Such re¬ 
marks must necessarily he to a certain extent one-sided, ns it would obviously 
exceed the limits of any note to treat exhaustively the vast mass of facts that 
are shown, and the infeionoes that are suggested, by these tables. 


iiBivsnitie*. 87. First, as regards the universities. In the compilation below will be found 

the annual reports of the Syndicates of each University,* giving a detail of 

their operations for the year. The universities 
seem to be fulfilling very satisfactorily the precise 
purpose for which they were instituted in 1854. 
They are the test and standard in each Presidency 
of the efficiency of every institution in which a 
higher order of education is imparted. In the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the 
North Western Provinces, a complaint is made, in 
the paragraph which is quoted in the margin, that 
the test applied by the Calcutta University is arbi¬ 
trary, and that the result depends more on the 
chance of a pupil having been instructed in the 
Examiner’s favourite pieces,” than on his general proficiency. The reports, 
however, of the Directors of ^blic Instruction of the other provinces in Bengal 
are quite free from any such ^ews. In Bombay, Sir A. Grant, than whom a 
more competent authoritv could hardly be found,^ distinctly says:—“ I have 
complete faith in the standards of the University, and as the different grades of 
the departmental schools are. subordinated so as to lead up to the University 
standards, I consider each school satisfactory in accordance as it fulfils itsmoper 
and defined functions.”t The same view appears to be accepted by the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instru^on iii Madras. On the whole, therefore, in the absence 
of any specific evidence to the contrary, we may, perhaps, be justified 
in concluding that the^ test applied by the University to the effidency 
of the higher institutions in each Presidency is both just and uniform, and 
that, without such a test, there would be nothing to register the progress of 
the year. ^ . 

An equally important and perhaps more interesting subject of inquiry would, 
be whether the standards of the universities are the same in the three Presi¬ 
dencies, and whether univeUsity distinctions r^resent the same average degree 
of progvesi in the student, or in what respects they may differ. In connection 
with this paint, the following remarks havdffieen made by the Ditectw of Public 
Instinction in Bombay 

"'The leading fact whid^ I think, dudoses its^ in comparing the nniveruties of Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, and whidi is ytacy interestang, is that there is a diflbrenoe of kind 
. ** between 


** Thin table ahowe that 34 cundldatea paaecd, out of 67 lent 
that is to My, 50 per eent. of the caudldntos paiiod the 
examinatioo. But of tbeie 50, 1 find that U only paiied lu 
the lit Diriaion, 311 In the itnd, and 90 in the 3ra. The de¬ 
duction Ih obvious that we have us yet attained nedioerity only 
according to the standard of tijo Calcutta ItxaininerB. 1 could 
wiih this weto less arbitrary. It varies year by year, and that 
the •hears become sharper as the niiinhor of candidatos be¬ 
comes greater Is the only deOnite observation possible. Tlie 
idiosyncracies of one Bxsminei’ may throw the statistics of 
years into confusion. For examploi the Bxamioer in History 
might set a paiier which would pluck the candidates at all 
schools, except ttiose where the teacher happened to have laid 
Mtress on the Exatnliter’s favourite pieces. It is, therofeo^ with 
some heiiiution that 1 record the above figures as an index of 
progrcfls. 
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betwRut tlMW two nniverwiles corretpoadiog to the difiiireneo between Canbridfre end 
3^ Cslcutto UnivenitT has been, I believe> chiedv moulded by Cambridge 
ment and the Bomhoy Unirersity naa certainly taken its direction from n prepeoderanoe 
of Oxford men among its foundegra. The yesult of this differraco of cUrecstion, has been 
fmongst other things) to pve a prepondoranM to mathematacal and phynoal studies in 
Calcntta, and to historical and philosophical studies in Bombay. The enect of the different 
spirit of the two universities upon the mind of Bastera and Western India will remain to 
be seen in the future; but as yet, I am humbly of opinion, that neither university has any 
yeiyr great cause for self-gratulatjon. Wc are both, it seems to me, in complete infimey, 
and have much in our development that requires carefiil attention.” 

88. 'niere is in one point of view something striking in these universities and 
in the collegiate systems of which they ve the centre. In their scheme of exa¬ 
mination, and in the long calendar of graduates and.unders^uates, and uni¬ 
versity disductions, they suggest the a;]^o^ of Oxford and Cambridge, but one 
should bear in mind that, whereas in £n^nd such ah education can only be 
obtuned by the comparatively wealthy, it is freely offered in this country mainly 
by the munificence of the State and not by private endowment, in institutions 
which ore either purely State charities, or are very largely]aided by the State; 
and that the cost to the student is never more than 24 shillings a month in 
Bengal, the highest charge at the Presidency College, while in the higher schools 
of Bombay, Madras, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and Oude, the 
charge vmies from three shillings to three-pence a month ; and that all this is 
done to put a subject race on a level with a dominant race; add that during a 
mutiny in which the resources of the dominant power were sorely tried, these 
universities continued to hold their examinations and the educational ma¬ 
chinery worked on as before; and that afterwards, when financial defidts came, 
and stringent reductions were made, and the burden of new and per&onal taxa¬ 
tion was imposed, not only was there no proposal to decrease the State’s bounty 
to education, but every year made a large addition to it. All this seems to 
show a steady adherence to the cause of education that should not pass un¬ 
noticed. 

89. 1 now continue the general remarks su^ested by the statistical tables, Oenonj rcmultB 

but 1 must repeat that these tables can only give a rough and approximate idea taUea 

of the state of education in each province, and do not enable any predse com- 

paribon of details to be drawn between different provinces. Before tliis can be 
done, a uniform series* of forms must be provided, and the educational autho¬ 
rities throughout India must agree to use certain denominations, and to attach 
specific meanings to them. So long as denominations differ, and we read in 
different reports of provincial schools, taluq schools, zillah schools, high schools, 
lower schools, hulkabundee schools, &c., and so long as no specific and uniform 
standard of examination is applied to each class of schools, all but the most 
general comparisons of province with province, based on clear and broad foots, 
are, I think, not only quite folse, but deiudve. Even in the Bengal Presidency, 
directly we leave the university standard, the element -of uncertainty begins ; 
much less can comparisons be drawn between institutions presided over by 
diflforent uuiversities. 

In this Note I mean by a higher class school one that educates up to the 
university entrance examination; a middle class school, one that docs not ‘ - 
educate up to the university standard, but is above the schools designed for the 
masses: and a lower class school, one designed primarily for the masses. 

90. Bengal will be found to keep its prominent position, both in regard to Bengal, 
the facilities of higher education of all kinds which it offers, and the appreciation 
shown for such educatiqn by the natives. This is evident from the foot that, 
of.thc 1,350 candldatcsa for university entrance examination, 1,147 were from 
Ben^ akme; and of these, 661 were successful of the total 638 successful 
can^ates. In the First Arts examination, Bmigal sent in 12Q,succes8fal can¬ 
didates out of 131; in the B.A. examination, 58 out of 60; and hi the M.A. 
examination, 18 out 22. In«Bei^al the law classes of the «Presidency and 
Hooghly Ckilleges are not only self-supporting, but yield a considerable surplus; 

and the Medical College, especially the vernacular department, is highly 
popular. 

01. But 


* Tbis b a great deddemtauk A aet of bma were ordered for general adoption in 186(^ bnt many of 
jSkm baTo boeomo obicdetOi and a roriilork of them b uigontly required, I would^ggeat an Edueaaonal 
CongreM to report on tbo qaeatbn of nnlrirBity atandoide^ aohooi Kandarde, and ftatiftwal f»rina, 
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91. But tltis ptiQaeiaiiiitiiw is not attoiiiBd idthoivt • WMififioe ki 

dirriotioii. IVom the teblei eanemd in the nuoigin 
it wiU be 8<^ (1) that the anntuil coet incnmd in 
the salariee alone of offiom enesged in directien 
and iustnictioa in the higher educatioiial* inotitu* 
tbai» general and qwcial, in Bengal, inritliidiwg 
high siwosdB, is far larger than that in $aj 
Kovammaat; and that (2) the annual orfenditare 
from pubUc funds on schods of the Krirer elase, 
Goremmenc or aided, is far lower ttnui in any 
local goTemment, except Madras. Henee, Bragal 
is the prorince of the most marked educational 
contraeto. On the one hand, we find a companu 
tivdy small number of studenta being instructed, 
mainly at Government expense, in the languages 
and the philosophy of the West, and engaged in 
the pursuit of university distinctions; side side are schools for the «yM^«ioe ei 
receiving no aid from Government, where the pupils are taught to scratch 
letters in the dust,* and to write on palm leaves and idantain leaves, or to recite 
** rules of Sanscrit gr^mar,"t and “ strings of Sanscrit texts," as a substitute 
for primary ^instruction. In the central division alone, which indudes the 
presidency town, the inspector reports the eidstence of 699 sebools with 20,641 
pupls, *' which have not yet been taken up by the Government or by any 
Bodetyand he believes these numbers to fell very fer short of the truth. 

Of course it may be urged that a contrast, more or less similar, may he drawn 
in other provinces, and that there is a laige number of intermediate schools 
between the two extremes; but, looking to the comparative expenditure ou the 
two extremes, and to the feet that there is not as yet any generally adopted 
system of primary instruction in Bengal, it seems allowable to say that the 
contrast is most marked in Bengal. 

Again, in the report of the Director, it is striking to see the difference in the 
way in which the subject of elementary education is treated from that of the 
reports of other provinces. In Bombay and Northern India generdiy, in^ec- 
tiou appears to w the most laborious duty of the directors,), who write from 
persond experience of what they have seen on their tours, and of the dugaAir 
on whom the operations are telling. In Bengd the distances are so great, and 
the operations so smdl and so partial, compared with those of higher education, 
that t^ subject gets but little notice from the director, and if it were not for the 
inspector’s reports, one would dmost infer the director to be for Rng tiah 
instruction only, and that there must he another director for the vernacular, or 
that there can be no system of dementary educhticn at all. But this, as I have 
diuwn above, is fer from being the case. * Still it is clear that in l^ngd the 
theory of the downward ^tration of education" is most systematised and 
has its best diance of success. In Bengd the direct instrameutality of Govern^ 
ment is mdnly brought to bear on the few, whereas in other provinces there 
^ are means of ^tting at the masses not partially, and as an experiment requiring 
;^md and aMitiond officers to carry it out, but all over the country as a strong 
and distinctive element of the regular educationd system. 

But it was proposed in this Note to test ascertained fiicts, not by individtud 
theories of what is, or is not, the best channel for educationd operations, but 
by existing orders, it may perhaps, therefore, be asked, in the wor^ of the 
iSesputch of 1854, how fer does the Bengd system tend ‘*to confer those yast, 
gioral, and materid blessings which flow from the gimral diffusion of usefid 
knowledgeThere is “satisfactory evidence of tfie Ingh attainments*in 
Knglish literature and European sdence in the few«" but how does the ^em 
“ provide fqy tife extenrion to the geuerd population of those means of ob> 
taitiing an education suitable to their station in life which had theretofore been 
too exclusively confined to the higher dassasr What becomes of all these 

highly 


*)ile 0 Iff. Woodrow's d<*Beripti<m of tin nniuded rUlaae sdKool in Bennl* Report for 1869-00. 
f Inspeetof^s iMpert for ]tiU6*47» page 167* 

I WliUe theA were pandag tbiovgih tbe pr«ii» tlie desigiietktt of tlie Rimtor of PuliUo Indtmo- 
tion in tlie Centnd rmnnoes luui Miaa*oluttfpdt»t the Chief Comaqmeper^areqtpns^ to Inepeetor Genex^ 







lMigWP.^e d « ! E«tod yi^veag wmtk Ibsni^ the University tuatk-out 

: AM) 4iMy> *» in A^s^bed hvro the dianneits of eyt^yday life, 

-Isi.^ «' wi&aiaeiMy t>r even ti e rc ept^ le retnit ? Are tiiey to be traced, as ht 
in n liberal and ehli|^.teoed Natira press ? Do Native gentlesBieii, like 
iSnil^U^ gentlemen, retom to th^ aemindaries* from a univernty eWteer, to 
sjpread aroimil them tb* raAex ni the esdightenment they have received them- 
imves P Does the peooeaa of hi^fy educating * few, and leaving the gnaws, 
tmd to incranse oarto dhainldh the gulf between elara and class T Are thera 
any indications of a de c re a se in crime, or of a dawn of intelligence in the i^ri~ 
cultural classes of those districts where the masS tohools ** have not been taken 
up by Government or by any eKHdety,** and where education only “ filters ?” 
In short, is the theory of downward filtration ” answetiog ? Such questions 
will occur to any one vdu> sees how the public expi^nditure on education is 
annually distributed, and how comparatively few axe the recipients of the larger 
share of the State's bounty in Bengal'. 

92. I do not, of courm, venture to say, on an imperfect knowledge of the 
fiicts, that these questions cannot be satirfactorilj' answered. On the contrary, 
if they can be sadsfactortly answered, and education does, as a matter , of fact, 
^^filter” dovmwards in such a degree as to supersede the necessity of more direct 
instrument^ty of Government, it will, 1 think, be generally admitted that the 
ultimate object of the Despatch of ^ 18M is as much in course of realisation in 
Bengal as elsewhere. But even in this case some authoritative expression of 
opinion seems required, as to the grounds of tlie continuance of opre i^stem in 
the Bengal Presidency in such strong contrast to the rest. The director, as we 
have seen, has advanced a claim for the purposes of education to 2 per cent, of 
the total revenues collected in Bengal, but might not a juster claim, supported 
by the precedents of Northern and Western India, be advanced in behalf of the 
masses, that at least 1 per cent, of the land revenue be exclusively devoted to 
them r 


93. But to return to an examination of the statistical tables :— 

In the number of the higher schools, and in the profimency of their pupils, 
the same pre-eminence is apparent. The point is strongly put by Mr. Wood- 
row, the Inspector of the Central Division :— 

" 'Iho «saatem pertton of Heeghlj cootained schools which seni: to the Bntrance ISxaaii- 
nation more suoc^sful students than were sent frtan all the schools, Oovemment or private, 
aided or unaided, in the Puipjab, die North-Western Provinces, Oude, Ajmere, and the 
States of Bajnootna, the Central Provinces, Behar, and Orissa. These vast territories 
form 'the whole of Northern India, and in their ex'tent, population, wealth and power, 
constitute fully a half of Her Miyesty’s possessions in India and the Nast. Tet 'diese 
regions passed only 82 in 1865 and 97 in 1866; ^hlle a portion of the little county or 
ailfah ot lliKighly passed 91 and 119 in the same yeara In higher examinations, 
Hooghly 'Was more suecessful, and, 1 believe, passed six for every one from Northern 
India.” 


94. la fact, there cam be no question that an honourable and lucrative career 
in law, medicine, or the public oiTices is open to the N atives of Bengal who <»m 
t^e advant^^ olf the facilities offered to them ; and that hence a Ugher educa¬ 
tion, including a knowledge of “the language of good appointments,** has a well 
understc^ market value, and is in large demahd. Notwithstanding this, the 
Director's Report shows that the. Government higher-class English schools absorb 
more than 16 per cent, of the total annual expenditure, whereas the Government 
SRddle-class Vernacular and Lower-class Vernacular schools receive only 2*05 
and 1‘01 of the expend^uxe respectively. It seems, therefore, quite open to 
■ doubt whether the dixeetfMitronage of the State flows most in the channel wiiere 
there is the greatest neen for.it, and whether the expenditure on'^he higher 
Gove rnme nt Instituticiito m^ht not gradually but laxge^ be withdrawn, and the 
fhnds be utilised in the eztousion in^ improvement of the lower institutions. 
In connection with this point 1 will quote a suggestive passage from the Report 
of the Ii» 4 »ector of the Sootii-west Davishm:—^ 

“ MlietHe CfoM Si^hool* under Mdw^onttrj/ Bodies.—The two Bchoola of this class are the 
rnhsioB sdkool at Miduapare and the Cutout misriou sihool. The former of these not 

actually 

* Kepertritewsthst 8S wee ssui; o# tbs attriwili at Sevenaaastit'eolleMS arc 8ona of 

voPWdm tal^Mikdanb Aod peiaona «f kidopfiMk&i In pthrata colors the protioryoii Is 26-e 
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aoNi^y looked After by ndnSooui^ tiiQugbt •• H h«m saaie / Mi!lnaB ^ ll2R»l, I 

have piMedit under tlwheld. It ia hept up by edbtielhigftieowd l^l,Md(Bcnpliont 
amongst the EuK^peaa xeaidents of the etaliont supplemented by b <3uTmiimeat gyiat. It 
fulfils an um>ortaiit duty, inumnch as U enables a number of poor boys to obtain a oerttdn 
amount of Eimliah eduoafton at a low rate o{ payment, at. l£e tome time jt in no WV 
interferes with the Government zillidi achool, which is in every reipeet superior to it. Ko 
lad who can affiird to pay for education in tiie Government sohbol thinks of goiim to the 
mission school, though, on tiie other hand, it sometimes happens that boys who have 
obtained an el^entary education at what is comparatively spei^ing^ a_ very alight ooat; 
join the Ctovemment school when they can learn no more in the mission school and in 
that school s^y up to the University Entrance .standard. 

" Very nearly the some may be said of Cuttack misson school, except^ that it is 
looked after the missionaries there, and is in every way a better managed institution 
than that at hudnapore.” 

95 . From this it would appear that there is a demand for higher education 
at Midnapore and Cutta^, and that the demand is met by the establishment of 
purely Government schools, which stand side by side of Missionary schools. 
Now, the cost to the State of every boy's education at a higher Government 
school is 25 rupees per annum, whereas the similar cost at a higher aided school 
is Its. 6. 5. per annum, and the ^estion naturally occurs, whether it would not 
be possible, at a far less cost to Government, to improve these aided schools, so 
as to enable them to supply the local demand entirely. Such a measure would 
seem to be in accordance with the intention express^ in paragraph 61 of the 
Despatch of 1854“ We desire to see local management under Government 
inspection and assisted by grants*jn>aid taken advantage of wherever it is 
possible to do so, and that no Government colleges or schools shall be founded 
for the future in any district where a sufficient number of institutions exist, 
capable, with asastance from the State, of supplying the local demand for 
education.” 

The point is not noticed in the Director’s report, but it is possible that there 
may be other cases like Cuttack and Midnapore. 

96. I do not wish to be understood to intimate that tliere is not a large 
development of the grant-in-aid system in Bengal for the puiposes of higher 
and middle class education. On the contrary, I annex statistics to show how- 
large the development is; but I would suggest the inquiry whether, in a 
province where such a large private agency is at hand, the grant-in-aid expen¬ 
diture from Imperial funds bears anything like a fair proportion, especially in 
the higher schools, to expenditure on purely Government institutions. 


* AiDfiD Schools. 

Cost to 

Imperial Fanda* 

Goverkment Schools. . 

Cost to 

Imperial Funds. 

Higher Cla«s, English - 

Jls . 

49,974 

• t 

Higher Class, English 

ESe 

1,88,542 

Middle Class, English • 

94,835 

Middle Class, English 

20,688 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

70,451 

Middle Class, Vernacular • 

81,652 

Total - - - iJs. j 

S,18,360 

Total - - • Bs , 

S,40,837 


This table should lie conadered in conection with the fact that from the first 
it was intended that higher and middle class Government schools should not be 
• D« 9 «^of i8S{(,<-thc media for the general education of the people, bpt should be models'* only, ‘ 
^ superseded gradually by schools on the grant-in-aid system. In tl^ 
1804 , Education Report for 1856<57, this idew -was distinctly put forward in the 
paitgraphe. following i3xfract:—Where in consequence of the inoreamng dmand fmr 
English education we find, aa we sometimes do, a difficulty in pret^ting die 
GoWiihmrnt school from l^ng overcrowded, the fee' levied is gradilaUy raised, 
and hiducemcnt and opportunit/ are thus afforded for the establishment in the 
neighbourhood of one or more private schools under the grant-in-aid fqrstem, 
which schoelB may in time be enabled to supplant the Government schod.” 


An inquiry perhaps, be made, whetibimr in a province where ednci^oa 
is so fear advaqora,andso appreciated as in Bengal, am annual eiq^miditure gf 

4,43,764 
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R rapeeSi ol whidli, Governioeni^^jr^ 2^40^827 rupees, is still re<]^’red for 
and tiilddte cUtss whools as mpd^s. 


27 > the higher classes, then, there can be no doubt that sudoess 

has largely attended the educational system in Bengal; but testing all the 
results, as proposed above, by ihe standard laid, down in the Educational 
Despatches of 1854 and 1859, I think that the following inferences may be 
drawn .*',-(1), that although it was considered in 1854 that the eiforts of the 
State had up to that time been e^tclusively directed to the higher classes, 
and that after the establishment of universities, enough would have been done 
for those classes, the direct operation of the educational system is mainly upon 
the same classes still; (2), that ahbougb the graat-in<aid system has, in accord- 
ance with the directions contained in the Despatch, been defined in a body of 
rules which have been made publicly known, and have resulted in a very large 
increase of educational operations, especi^y in middle class schools, the 
increase has involved so much additional charge to the State, and the expecta¬ 
tions held out in 1854 of closing Government institutions, and so contributing 
to a still further development of the rules, have not as yet begun to be realised; 
(3), that one main object of the Despatch—-the provision of primarj’' instruction 
for the masses—has not yet been secured,, and there is no fixed system, based 
on ** the direct instrumentality of Government,” from which its attainment can 
with any confidence, and nt any reasonable cost to the State, be expected. 


98. A general review of the state of the educational system in this province Bombay, 
will be found in the last paragrah of the Director’s Report. As compared with 
Bengal, the facilities of higher education are fewer, and more dependent on 

the direct instrumentality of Government, and less is done by private exertion 
and liberalty. This is alleged to be owing chiefly to the numerical weakness of 
missionary bodies in Western India, and is shown in the small proportion as com¬ 
pared with other provinces which the grant-in-aid expenditure bears to the whole 
Imperial expenditure. In Bombay, the director clmms that greater attention 
has been paid to the introduction of regular standards of examination under 
which all pupils, both in Government and aided institutions, are tested and 
returned, also to the application of the same scale of standards to the classi¬ 
fication of schools, no boy being allowed to enter a high school until he has 
passed a certain examination. In Bombay the English system of payments by 
results has been introduced, both into private institutions and into those for • 
primary e<lucation, and though this system has not yet worked long enough to Pom^pb 3T of 
enable any decided opinion to be formed of its merits, its progress, so far, Beport 
appears to be most encouraging. But by far the most successful feature in the 
connection of the State with education in this Presidency is the establishment 
and progress of the educational cess, a full account of which I have given above. 

The cess bids fair to solve the great problem of the Despatch of 1854—education 
for the masses; and it is owing to this cess tiimt the statistics, of education in 
Bombay when tried by the standard of the Educational Code will not be found 
wanting, except in the two points of female education and the development of 
' the grant-in-aid principle to both of which the attention of the educational * ' 

authorities during the current year has been especially directed. 

99. The’ main educational feature in Madras is the large operation of the Mvlras. 

“ teachers’ certificate system,” for an account of whi^ I must refer to para¬ 
graphs 372-373 of the compilation for last year, and for the grant-in-aid rules 
attached thereto. 'The working of this system during the year under review 

will be fdhnd in detail in the^xtiact firom the Director’s Report and in the cor- •> 
‘nespondence in the Appendix, l-ooking now at the statistical tables, <we find 
' success and failure in the same points as in Bengal; but as far can he 
gathered iiom mere statistics, the success would seem to be less, and the failure 
greater. The. institutions for the upper rissses are numerous and well attended, 
but they are far fewer, in proportion to population, than in Bengal; and the 
lower schools seem altogether ioadequate to supply the requirements of the 
Prosidracy, the proportion of pupils to population being lower in Madras than 
in any port ttf Ihdtish India- In elementaiy^ education the greatest success hm* 
attends the qrstem of payment for results, but it is doumful.whether, with¬ 
out a general cess, as in Bombay, this system is capable of beieg extended 
at aw xeasanable cost overa huge popuhttitm, and it lus tiie inherent defect, 

3^. H before , 
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Statistics. 

Betnm f>f privato donationtt and sm]riw> 
moots trom which aid was inculvcd hy the 
Department of Public Instructiou durin 
18aC-07:*- , 

its. n, p. 


Madras - 
Oude 


before referred to, of aiiihitw dM> Sotios of tbe J^te ^ tiMi hiOkdiioi^jaQdlKkwer 
oaly” of private entei^riee, and does not supply eddOallon wbi^ tbe aecd is 
most urgent, l^e <^her e 3 ' 8 tem based on the J&lncational Act of 1863 is very 
slow in its opet^ation, and is not always worked hanhonionsly by ihe district 
and the edncatioBal anriioritles. Cheat strides have been made in other pro¬ 
vinces daring tite last few 3 'ears in the extension of education graei^iy, and 
more especiafly of primary education, but Madras does not appear to have pro¬ 
gressed .with the rest. The cause of the shortcoming is very difficult to define, 
as the educational reports of this Presidency show no lack of zeal and ability in 
the department. I venture to suggest three reasons for the state of affairs 
which the statistical tables indicate. The last few * years have not l)een years 
Of prosperity in Madras, as they have been in Northern and Western India, bat 
yem of famine, }iestilcuce, and calamity. The people have had a bard time to 
five, and there has been little surplus energy or money for education; (2) there 
is no evidence in the reports of the same hearty and cordial cu-operation 
between the district and educational auritorities which distinguishes tbe reports 
from the Punjab, Oude, or the Central Provinces, where the district officer 
appears to be considered as responsible for the state of education in his district 
as he is for any other feature in his f administration. On the contrary, in the 
working of the Educational Act, there is evidence of occasional collision in 
Madras. I.astly, not only do the masses fail to receive anything like their 
“ proportionate share ” of public expenditure, but the total Imperial expendi¬ 
ture in Madras is far smaller in proportion to population than that in any 
other province; and heuce, possibly, enough has not been 
done ‘‘to place the benefits of education plainly and prac¬ 
tically before the people.” On such a point no degree of 
certainty caii, of course, be gathered from statistics, but there 
may be some significance in the fact that the private douaiions 
and endowments in Madras, with a population of 28 rnillions, 
do not bear any proportion to the amount contributed by the 
eight millions in Oude. 


I 


1,770 

51,800 


n, 

13 - 

14 - 


North WesterD 
l^vinces. 


Punjab* 


100 . The statistics of education in the.se provinces, sei*m, on the whole, and 
excepting female education, to correspond very fairly with the princi|)Ies laid 
down in tbe Educational Code. Undoubtedly, us stated iu the note for last 
year, the means of education for the higher and middle classes are compara¬ 
tively meagre, but progress is being made in this direction, and there is 
nothing to show that the facilities offered are not adequate to the demand. 
An educationul system which begins at the base, but produces a society like 
the Aligurh Institute, cannot be said to be making no progress among the 
higher classes of tbe community. The Director’s summary at the close of his 
Report gives a fair r6svm6 of the operations of tbe year, and we may perhaps 
include, in the more satisfactory features of the system, the consolidation of 
the loc^ cess on a permanipnt footing; the improvement, as tested by the 
University returns, of the character of the higher class of education, and in the 
number of those who avail themselves of it; the warm co-operation aroused in 
the community,. p.nd the establishment of local bodies in which it can work 
intelIigelM|||pini^ directly; apd 1 would add, the evidence of something like a 
healthy English;{; public school spirit, no unworthy tribute to the personal 
influence of the Director. • 

101. In this province the efforts of 'the l^ate in the cause of education have 
been e^ttiible, aiid*not unduly or too exclurively directed to any one s,ection of 
tbe coUiiinnity, and hence they appear to be malted by an uniform degree of 
successl* While elementary educatira has been placed on the sound and per¬ 
manent ba^s of the cess, female education has not been neglected in Bombay 
and Mndr&s, and higher class education has received more facilities than in 
tbe North West. The Educational Department in the Funj^ is compara¬ 
tively young, but on- all points its action se^s iuoat to carry tmt the principles 
laid down in the Despatches of 1854 and 1859. The only failure which the 

statistics 
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'(fisdoae b &» ytay high «Mifc to Govmtment of ootieige odtucation; 
4 M 1 it is' ififficiilt to avoid toe coaeltiBloo that the estabUshment these 
o^a;es^ before'tt^ zillah etooob had been sufficiently long in existence to 
snppty thiun with students, ww fxraaiatnre. the Punjab Cbvernment and toe 
elfocational authorities attribute tots want of sudeess to the paudty of 
dovenunent stoolsTships, b - having been ruled that only one-third of the 
matriculated students of each year are to be provided with scholarships from 
the Imperial funds, one-toird being the proportion allowed in Bengal. The 
corre8|Mndence will be found in toe Aj^ndix. In the Report for the year, the 
ZHrector complains of the wimt of liberal scholarship oh which college 
students can supjrort themselves and their families during the four years of 
college study t" m other words, a scholarship in the Punjab is not to be com¬ 
peted for and ^ven as the reward of distinguished merit, but is to be a payment 
made by Government to induce students to receive from Government the 
advantage of a costly education. But it may be observed that so large an 
appropriation of Imperial funds to the benefit of the few, and calculated to 
create an artificial demand for a higher order of education than the community 
generally cares for, woidd seem to be opposed, not only to the theory of educa> 
tion propounded in toe Despatch of 1654, but also to the previous policy of the 
State. In Macaulay's well known Minute of 1835, on the study of Sanscrit and 
Arabic, written by bim after being appointed President of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, there is a passage which, mulatis mutandis^ seems so applicable, tlut I will 
quote it at lenph:— 


“ I can by no means admit that, when a nation of high intellectual attainments under¬ 
takes to superintend the education of a nation comparatively ignorant, the lenmers are 
absolutely to prescribe the course wldch .is to be token by the teachers. It is not neces- 
tary, however, to say anything on tliis subject; for it is proved by unanswerable evidence 
that wc arc not at present securing the co-operation of the natives. This is proved by 
the fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit students, while those who learn 
English ore willing to pay us. 

I have been told that it is not the fiwhitm for students in India to study at their own 
cost. This only confirms me in my opinion. Nothing is more certain than that it never 
con, in any part of the world, be necessary to pay men for doing wliat tiiey think pleasant 
and profitable. India is no exception to . this rule. The people of India do not require 
to be piud for eating rice when they are hungry, or for wearing woollen cloth in tlic cold 
season. To come nearer to tlie case before us, the children who learn their letters and a 
littie elementary arithmetic from the village schoolmaster are not paid by him. He is 
paid for teaching them. Why then is it neccssa^ to pay people to learn Sanscrit and 
Arabic? Evidently because it is felt that the ^nscrit and Arabic arc languages the 
knowledge of which does not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them. On all such 
subjects the state of the market is the decisive test.” 


102 . A question has recently been raised, but not yet, I think, officially put 
forward, whether another university is not required in the Bengal Presidency, 
and undouhtetily the strong vernacular element in the educational systems of 
Northern India is very inadequately represented in the Calcutta institution. 

I do not venture to offer an opinion as to whether there is or is not any imme¬ 
diate necessity for the measure, but the condition of the colleges ki the Punjab * 
would seem to be a standing example of the danger of any step in advance of - 
actual requirements. 


103. In Oude and the Central Provinces the establishment of organised Omlc and Cenini 
departments is so recent, that the progress and prospects of education, as shown *'”*"***■ 

.in the'DirecUnrs* RepOtts, aratoer than the numerical results, as shown in the 
attfistical tobies, udll be8t*daim our auction. It may perhaps, h^ever, be '* 

•ud that, in all points, toese provinces are working steaduy up to the standard ' * 

IMddown in the Despatches of 1854 and 1859. 


104. In toe Byderabfltd Assigned Districts and in British Burmah the depart- Hyderabad Awi^d 
ittenls, on an organised system, are coinparatively in an initiatory stage, and 
the reports of next year most be awaited before we can learn the direction in 
wbkb their educational operations will work. In ndtfaer province has there 
be^ as yet any educational ce» or system of primary instruction; but in 
l^tito Burmah, toe Chief Cetsunnskumr has pefintra out tiib Bhoddist monas- 
397' H sr teries, 
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teries, the indigenous sdbiooln nf the eodntiy, ns a good grottnd>work for the 
future estahlismnent and extenrion of the scheme. The Hyderabad Asngned 
Districts have in some degree shared nvith Bombay in the profits of the cotton 
trade, and hare been exempted from the calamities which have more recently 
overtaken some portions of Southern and Eastern India. Tlie propriety of the 
establishment of an educational cess will no doubt be considered during the 
year.* 

105. The most important educational facts of the year under review will be 

found in detail in the extracts from the Reports of the Directors ^ven below. 
Among them may be mentioned Miss Carpenter’s visit to India, and the 
stimulus given thereby to the cause of female education; the establishment of 
local educational Committees in the North Western Provinces; the means of 
education opened for European and Indo-European children in Bombay; tba 
progress of the cess; the steps taken towards the education of native princes; 
and Professor liilhler’s tour in search of Sanscrit manuscripts in the same 
Presidency. ' 

106. As a matter of general interest, it may be mentioned that the trustees 
of the “ Grilchrist Educational Trust ” having expressed a wish to establish two 
annual scholarships of 100 L each, tenable for three years, to be held by natives 
of India at the Universities of London and Edinbuigh, the Government of 
India asked for the opinion of local Governments os to the best mode of giving 
effect to the plan. Tt was suggested, in reply, that it was necessary to notify 
the scheme in the “ Gazette of India ” and the Gazettes of the several 
Presidencies for general information, and that the selection of candidates from 
each province and the conduct of the examinations should be made by officers 
of the Educational Departments. The local Governments were, however, 
unanimous that the inducements offered were not likely to attract any large 
number of candidates, as a stipend of 100 /. was not enough to enable a native 
student to proceed to England or Scotland for a three years’ course, since nearly 
two-thirds of the whole amount would have to be expended on the voyage to 
and fro, and only one-third would remain for his support. It was added that if 
the trustees had the means of expending 600 /. a year on the higher education 
of natives of India in England, it would probably be more advantageous to 
endow one annual scholarship of 200 /. tenable for three years, and to assign it 
to each of the three Presidency towns in turn; and that, in that ease, the trus¬ 
tees might not be unwilling to connect the Gilchrist scholarship with the three 
Indian Universities, and leave the selection and examination of candidates to 
those bodies. 'I'he scheme was sent back to England with these and other 
minor proposed modifications, and the final decision of the trustees will be found 
in tiie Appendix. 

107 . In coudusion, it may be noted that the year has been marked by 
the deaths of titree officers in the Educational Department, two in the Punjab, 
and one in British tiurmah; of the former, the Puiyab Government writes as 
follows;— 

“ The Lieutenant Govcmoi;^ has to notice with deep regret the loss, by death, of two 
members of the Educational Department of this province, of Mr. Hutton, Inspector of 
^hools. Frontier Circle, who died of smoll-pox at Hurripur, and of Major A. B. 
Fuller, B.A., Director of Public Instructioh, who was unfortunately drowned while «n 
route from Murree to Bawul Pindeo. Mdor Fuller was appo&ited Director of' Public 
Listructicn in succession to the late Mr. W. D. Arnold in 1860. He subjoined statistics 
will show fo some eztmit the great prewresa education has made in this province during 
the period of Ips incumbency of the office of Director of Public Instruotiou, and bears 
testimony Uo the ability and efficiency of his administration; but his Honor desires furthw 
to place on re 9 ord his high appreciation of the consoientious and inde&tmhie manner in 
. wnmh ^e late IMrector diseiiiurged the important duties of ..Ids office, ana his sense of the 
. great 


* Hie MSibib novTlMen liitKKlaMd by th« lats BesUeat Sir B. Tamph^ and on the model of tiweaaiin 
the Centrti Piovhictt^ its prtaant lindt Ming one per esnt. on the land ronnao. 
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{{x«at loss'&e Edncsdonal Department «f thi* proviiuse luM saateiiied bj Miyor Fuller’a 
untimely death. 



18S9-eo. 

1 

1866«-67. 

- 

No. 

JVb. 

Number of students matriculated at the Oaloutta UniTersity 

- 

114 

Number of scholars attending^ 

Zillah schools - - 

728 

6,768 

Village schools - 

37,864 

45,298 

Number of teachers receiving training in normal schools • . • 

76 

286 

« 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Total amount of fees paid by scholani of Government schools, &o. - 

ipid4 

17,477 

Amount expended in (mnt8»in-aid to private institutions (on recom* 
mendution of Direoto^ - 

B,060 

1,86,254 


No. 

No. 

Number of scholars attending private gp*ant-in-aid institutions 

1,424 

17,272 

Total, tiuiaber of persons receiving instruction in Government and aided 
institutions - -- -- -- -- -- 

42,888 

86,608 ” 


The death of Mr. Hough, the first incumbent in the office of Director of 
Public Instruction in British Burmah, is thus recorded by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner ;—“The first Director of Public Instruction, Mr. G. Hough, was an 
officer eminently fitted to conciliate and encourage both teachers and pupils. 
His high sense of the importance of the work before him impelled him to con¬ 
tinue in the discharge of his duties at a time when he should have sought 
change of climate and respite from his labours. By his death the Burmese 
j'ouths have lost a true friend, and the service a valuable officer.” 

108. Having now attempted to show what are the principles of the Indian 
Educational Code, and what are the most noticeable points in the statistics of 
education as tested by these principles, 1 proceed to give extracts from the 
Annual Reports. It is to them that 1 must refer for information in detail 
of tl)c operations of the year. 


February 1868. 


Arthur Sowells 
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PART n. 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS. 


* EXTRACT from the Report of the Syndicate of the Calcutta Univereity, 166^0*67. 

TAr neual examinations have been held during the year in Arts. Liaw. Medicine, and 
Civil Engineering. 

^opn after the result of the examination of entrance candidates in 1865 was published. 
Sir Cecil Beadon drew the attention of the Syndicate to the fact that out of 1,500 candi¬ 
dates only 510 had passed* and suggested that some check should be imposed on the 
admission of candidates to future examinations who were not likely to pass. The Syndi¬ 
cate concurred in thinking it desirable to exclude from tilio examination candidates of 
whom there was no reasonable likelihood that they would pass, and recommended that * 
the form of certificate for admission to the examination should be altered in such a manner 
as to require from teachers an expressiou of opinion as to the fitness of their candidates to 
undergo examination. In acoomance ivith the recommendation of the Syndicate, the 
Faculty of Arts, and subsequently the Senate, adopted the form of certificate for entrance 
ewdidates, which is given at page 20 of the Minutes. At the same time a proposal to 
divide the successful candidates at the entrance. First Arts and IB. A. Examinations, 
into three classes, instead of two classes, was adopted. The standard of marks for the 
first class has not been altered, but the second class consists of students who occupy a 
mean position, as regards marks, between those of the first and third classes. This sub¬ 
division of successful candidates will not only afibru a better disenmination between the 
merits of those who pass, but will also aid educational authorities in classifying the schools 
in their respective provinces. 

The new foi*m of certificate for entrance candidates was required at the examination of 
this year, and, as might have been anticipated, fewer candidates were sent up. There 
were 1,350 candidates, of whom 638 passed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. Of the 
pamd 0iULdidfii.es, 76 wore placed in tlie first class, 299 in the second, and 269 in the 
thiril class. Of the 664 candidates who were rejected, 530 failed in English, 91 in the 
aocond language, 359 in History and G-cography, and 346 in Matlicmatlcs. 

For the first examination in Arts there were 426 candidates, of whom 131 passed, 43 
were absent, and 252 failed. Of the passed candidates, 14 were placed in the first class, 
44 in the second, and 73 in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in 
English, 96 in the second language, 174 in History, 155 in Mathematics, and 136 in 
Philosophy. 

There were 141 candidates for the di^rce of B. A., of whom 60 passed, 12 were aliscnt, 
and 69 failed. Of tlie successful candidates, 10 were placed in the first class, 28 in the 
second, and 22 in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in 
the second language, 37.in History, 41 in Mathematics, 46 in Mental and MorfS Science, 
and 24 in the optional subjects. 

These results show a higher per-centage of failures at both tlie higher examinations in 
Arts than last year. ^ ^ . « 

The Syndicate have therefore deemed it desirable to propose an alteration in the form 
of the ceTtific*.ate of candidates for these examinations, which will enable heads of affiliated 
colleges to keep back candidates who arc not, in their opinion, likely to pass. The 
Faculty of Arts have approved of the change, and it is nc»w submitted to the Senate for 
their sanction. * 

There were 31 candidates for Jlonours in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being placed in 
the first class, 6 in the second class, and 7 in the third class, and 4 were absent. 

There were also 8 candidates for the degree of M. A., of whom four passed. 

At the examination in Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a License. Of the latter, 5 were subsequently 
declared to be entitled to the dwree of B. L., under Clause 7 of^c B. L. regula^ons. 

Two candidates appeared for Honours in Law, and one tbf them passed in Mercantile 
Law and m International Law. 

At the examination for a License in Civil Engineering there were 9 candidates, all of * 
whom failed.^* 

The wdre 46 candidates for the first examination in Medicine, of whom 18 passed in 
the second division. At the second examination in Medicine and Surgexy, tlierc were 
'go candidates, of whom 6 whi^ passed in the first division, and 11 in the second. 

Mr. FrexiK^and Koychand^s munificent donation of two lakhs of rupees has been 
inTesied in 5 per Cent. Government Securities, and, at a meeting of the Senate on the 
g'fM July, a moR f<if the apppropriation of the proceeds pf this endowment in the foixnda- 
r tion 


iVs/a—This eompilatjon is intended to give tlie of mih report in a convenient form nnencumlisred by 

purely local details or voluminous statistics.—JEh 
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ticm of Btude&tiliipjS^ to be oamed aftor fh^ donor> was adopted. The details of the 
eeheme ore ^iven at page 23 of the Miotitefl* 

. . The Committee of the Duff Memoidal JE^tlod ofifered to transfer the money in their hands 
to the University for the purpose of foundii:^ four scholarshipsj to bo awarded upon the 
result .of the first examination in Arts^ and the Senate have accepted this benefaction 
firom the subscribers. 

The syndicate Imve referred to the Faulty of Arts, for consideration and report, the 

a uestion of introducing some uniform system for the spelling of Indian proper names in 
le Roman character, and a sub-ooimnittee of the Faculty has been appointed to make a 
report. 

The Syndicate have conceded to pupil teachers in Government training schoek, otb 
condition of their having served for a full period of two ^eavB as pupil teachers or school¬ 
masters after passing the entrance examination, the privileges of Bohoolmasters as regards 
admission to the first examination in Arts. The certificates of such candidates must, 
however, be countersigned by the Uirector of Public Instruction. 

The present system of admitting private students to the entrance examination» upon 
certificate signed by deputy inspectors of schools, has not been found to check the 
admission of candidates, who are (|uite unfit to go up to the examination, and the Syndicate 
propose to require that such certificates in future be signed by the principal of an affiliated 
' college, or by one of the luspeetbrs of schools, and the sanction of the Senate to this change 
is now solicited. 

The question of levying a foe for admission to the examination of honours in Arts has 
been considered, and* with the approval of the Faculty of Arts, it is proposed that a fee 
of 50 rupees be payable for admission to all future examinations. 

Tlie Syndicate desire to take this op|>ortunity of recording the sorrow which they have 
felt at the great loss which the University has sustained by the premature death of the 
Lord IVishop of Cnlciittn. 'ibis is not the place for a detailed enumeration of the many 
excjellent qualities by which the late Metroxiolitaii v/as distiuguishcd. But in common 
with all wlio ever had ofiiotal relations with Bisliop Cotton, the Syndicate had frequent 
occasion to observe and admire his ready solution of difficult questions, his conciliatory 
and generous spirit, his ripe and varied experience, and his large and liberal treatment of 
all matters arising out of the great objects of university education. The Syndicate there¬ 
fore desire that this imperfect testimony to the memory of Bishop Cotton be placed on 
record in their Minutes. 

Tlic Honourable H. S. Maine has retired from the Vice Cbancellorsbip, having 
discharged the duties of that ofiBice for double the period for which it is ordinarily held. 
Mr. Mainc*s extensive and varied information, his correct and clastical habits of thought 
and 8]>ecch, and his iainiliarity with the scope, object, and details of the iiniversi^ system 
prevalent in Kuglaiid, singularly qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta. 
These eminent qualities have been rei.>eatedly acknowledged by the Government, and by 
the X)ublic interested in the progi*css of education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this 
occasion t.t> pass without formally placing on record their testimony to the great value of 
Mr. Maine’s services during the term of his high ofiioe, extending over the past four 
years. 

The following is a statement the receipts and disbursements of the University, from 
1st May 1356 to 3let March 1867:— 


RECEIPTS. 


From Government 


o, p, 

48,028 8 6 


Entrance Examination ... 
Firat Examination in Arts • • * 

B. A. Degree Examiiiution . - * 

M. A. Degree Examination 
B* L. Degree Examination' - « « 

JLicensG in law Examination - • - 

L- M. S! and B. M- Hirst Examination 
L. M. S. and B. M. Second ExtMnination 
Additional Ii. M. S. Fees • - • 

L C. E. Examination - - 

Fees for daplioate oertificates 
Fines ------ 


Ms* a* p* 

18,500 - - 

8,320 - - 

4,280 - - 

400 - - 

1,410 - - 

800 - - 
240 - - 

400 - - 

20 - - 
226 - - 
IS - - 

IS - - 


20,871 - - 


Book Fuivn. 

Prooecds from the sale of University Publications 


5,242 Id - 


ToTill. - - 


77,642 - 6 
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DISBDRSEMEN!CS. 



04 js. 

liSo Mlt Pn 

EstabUthment . • 

^ n 

4,699 - - 


Office rant • • • - - - • <• 

1,100 - - 


SAolarshlps ,• - - - - • - • 

8,759 - 


Omtingishoies. 

■ 't- 

0,557 3 6 


Reftraneration to Examiners ...... 

23,700 - 

48,023 3 0 

Peid to the General Treasury, as per sub-treasurer’s receipts No. 5/576 of 


11th August 1660, No. 5/1687 of 19m January 1867, and 

No. 5/1861 of 


96th March 1867 - . 

• 

84,618 13 - 

Total . - St. 

c 

77,643 - 6 

1 


Nithdeb of Candidates at Univer 8 :t 7 Ezatninationsj and the Number Passed in each Year since 1857. 


— 

1 Eatranoa. 

Fint 

Bxaninatioa 
i.i Arti. 

Bachelor 

of 

Arts. 

Matter 

of 

Artf. 

Lieente 

in 

Lav. 

Bachelor 

in 

Law. 

Lieente In Medicine 
and Sargery. 

BaeheJor in 
Mediidne. 

Doctor 

of 

51edicin«. 

License 

in 

Ciril 

Engineer¬ 

ing. 

Firat 

Ejtamina- 

tion. 

Second 

Examina¬ 

tion. 

Firat 1 
Examintr 
tiou. 

1 Second 
Extmina- 
1 lion. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

-1 

1 

1 

% 

Number of Candidatea. 

1 

1 

Number of Candidatea. 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

Number PasseA 

Number of Caudidatei. 

Number Patted. 

1 

% 

1 

1 

i 

a 

Number of Candidatet. 

Number Patted. 

Number of Candidatea. 

Number Passed. 

Number of Candidetee. 

Number Famed. 

Number of Candl^lales. 

1 

1 

o 

9 

Number of Candidates. 

Number Passed. 

1857 


244 

162 


. 





- 


. 

• 

12 

12 




1.. 





_ 


1858 


464 

111 

- 

- 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

11 

40 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1859* 


1,411 

583 

- 

- 

20 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

3 

31 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1860 


808 

415 

- 

- 

65 

13 

- 

- 

- 


22 

10 

31 

13 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 

- , 


1 

- 

- 

- 

IMl 


1,058! 

477 

163 

07 

39 

15 

1 

- 

7 

2 

17 

14 

16 

7 

20 

14 

« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a. 

10 

6 

1862 


1,114 

417 

220 

99 

34 

84 

3 

- 

1 

16 

8 

13 

18 

38 

18 

17 

7 i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

18 

14 

1863 


1,307 

090 

272 

140 

35 

25 

7 

6 

19 

9 

15 

9 

35 

16 

19 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1664 


1,390 

70^ 

821 

151 

66 

30 

8 

8 

1 

1 

22 

19 

49 

22 

25 

11 

- 


- 

- 

2 

- 

10 

5 

1866 


1,500 

510 

446 

202 

82 

45 

16 

ir 

7 

6 

17 

• 

17 

84 

14 

20 


2 


- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1865 


USO 

638 

426 

151 

122 

79 

IS 

16 

i 

17 

13 

22 

XI 

35 

10 

26 

20 

5 

5 


- 

- 

- 

9 

. 

1867 


- 

- 

- 

t 

4141 

60 

39 

22 

17 

U 

86 

22 

44 

17 

18 

15 

2 

1 

a 


1 - 

- 

6 

6 


* Tiro Bnthuioe Exanliwtiont in 3859. 
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EXTRACTS from the Bbi^obt of the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 1866*67. 


Comparative Statement showing the Number of Candidates who Presented them¬ 
selves, and who Passed at the foUowing Examinations in 1865*66 and 1866—67. 


ExAKlNATIOZfS. 

1 86fi-06. 


Presented. 

Passed. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Matriculation - - - - - 1 

388 

Ill 

468 

93 

First Examination in Arts * • - • 

60 

29 

69 

21 

B.A. Examination 

26 

10 

36 

15 

M.A. Examination - - ' - 

7 

4 

8 

3 

Honours in Arts ------ 

2 

2 

*«• 

— 

XiL.B. Examination - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Honours in Law 

2 

2 

...i. 

«... 

First Examination for L.M. • • - - 

6 

4 

— 

... 

Second Examination for Tj.M. «... 

1 

1 

4 

2 

First Examination in Civil Engineering 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- Total - - - 

382 

162 

670 

188 


( A.)-Ex AMIN AT IONS. 

I. MairicnlaHon £!xammation* —At this examination, which was held in November last, 
440 candidates were examined, of whom 93 passed the examination. Of these 69 were 
Hindus, 18 Parsees, 4 Sindhis, and 2 Portuguese. 

The following information as to their place of education is collected from the candidates’ 
own letters of application for permission to attend the examination :— 


IS* from Elpliinstone High School. 

10 „ Poofia High School. 

9 ,, Ratnasfherry High School. 

7 Free (iiencral Assenibly’s Institution, 

Bombay. 

6 ,, Surat Hi^ School. 

0 ,, Bonibuy Proprietary School. 

5 ,, Ahemeuabad High School. 

3 „ Belgttum Sirdar’s High School. 

8 „ Dhoolia High Schom. 

3 ,, Hyderabad High School. 

S ,, Poona Engineering College. 


2 from Poona Free Church Mission Institu¬ 
tion. 

2 ,, Sir J. J. Pitrsee Benevolent Institution. 

] „ Alimednuggur Government English 

School. 

1 ,, Buba Gokhlay’s' English School. 

1 ,, General Assembly’s Institution. 

1 „ Kurrachee High School. 

1 „ Nerind Government English School. 

1 „ Nassick Governmeni English School. 

1 „ Poona College. 

1 ,, Poona Normal College. 

2 „ Private tuition. 

93 in all^ 


^ II. Firitt Examinatwr^ in Arts. —There were 59 candidatfcs who had applied for permis¬ 
sion to appear at the e x a min ation, of whom 21 passed the examination. Of these 14 were 
from Elphinstone College, 4 from Poona College, and 3 from Free General Assembly’s 
Institu^on, Bombay; 15 being Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a European, 1 a Portuguese. 

III. Examination for the Dejtee of JB.A. —There were 36 candidates, of whom 15 passed 
the examination, 2 being placed in the first division, and the remaining 13 in"*the second 
division. Of these 9 were firom Elphinstone College and 6 from Poona College; 9 being 
Hindus, 5 Parsees, and 1 a Sindhi. ^ B » “fe> 


IV. Examination for the Degree qf MmA* in EngHeh and JLatin. —There'were 3 candi¬ 
dates from Elphinstone College, of whom 2 passed the examination; 1 being a Parsee and 
the other a Khoja Muhammecuui. 

V. JSxaminettton for the Degree qf Jtf.A, in History and jPAilsxopAy.—There were 
2 candidates from Elphinstone College, 1 beuag a Hinau and the other a Parsee. They 
both failed to pass the examination. 

^SnL.^Exarnina1xon for the Degree of M*Am in JUaihematice and Nqiural Philosophy.--^ 
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' FAILS' 

Th&ce waa 1 candidate wlio paeaed the cxaminatioii ; iras a Paarsee from Elplunstone 
College. 

VII. £jfatninaium/of the Degree of LL.S. —Thw weie' 3 candidateB fitan Govern* 
ment Law SchooL dt^kev were both Hindus. They both passed the exax^nation» and 
were placed in die aecond ^vision. 

VIII. Exmnioii^^ for the Degree of —^!niere were 4 cani£dates ftoni Grant 

Medical of whom 2 passra the examination^ and were placed in the first class. 

They were hm Hindus, 

IX. JF^ret Examination in Civil Engineering^—At this examination^ which was held for 
the first time by the University, 3 candidates, who were ex-students of the Poona Civil 
Engiheexiug Collie, were examined; of these 2 passed the examination, 1 being placed 
in me first division and the other in the second division. They were both Hindus. 


B.—Univebsity Meetings. 

During the p^t nine months the aggregate number of meetings of the University have 
been 42; of which 3 have been meetings of the Senate, 10 meetings of the Syndicate, 
4 of the Faculty of Arts, 3 of die Faculty of Law, 5 of the Faculty of Medicine, 6 of the 
Faculty of Civil Engineciing; the remaining being meetings of the several Boards of 
Examiners and of the Board of Accounts. 


C.—Alteea.tions in ani> Ai>i>ition8 to Kegui-^ations. 

Since the last Conv^Ksation, the approval of his Excellency the Governor of Bombay in 
Council to certain alterations in, and additions to, the bye-laws and regulations meniloiied 
in the last Report was received, and the regulations thus altered have been since acted on. 

During tlio period under report, regulations for the Jam Shri Yibhaji Scholarship were 
submitteS to the Senate, and were recendy approved of by them, and will be submitted 
for the approval of the Governor of Bombay m Council. 

A new set of reguladons for the degree of Master of Civil Engineering werts also 
apx^roved of by the Senate, and will be submitted for the approval of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council; as also alterations which have been made by the Senate in Regula¬ 
tions 9 and 20 of Medicine removing General Physiology and Anatomy from die second 
to the first examination for the degree of L.M. 


D.— University Prizes. 

The Syndicate have to congratulate the University on th<9 excellent working of the 
Jugannoth Snnkersett Sanskrit SeholarshipH. Twenty-one candidates presented them* 
selves for examination; one scholarship of 25 rupees jier mensem was awarded to Yesh- 
vant Ydsudev,. Athalc, of Batnagherry High School, and one of 20 rupees per mensem 
to Govind Shripat Sbikard, of Dhoolla High SchooL Both of these scholarships ore 
tenable for three years. 

The competition for other University prizes has not been so satisfactory. For the 
Manocitjee L,imjee Gold Aledal <mly one essay was sent in, and this not having come up to 
the proper standard, the medal was not awarded. 

The Hhmqfee Curseifee Prize also remmnod unawarded. The Syndicate, however,- 
thought ie expedient, for the furtherance of the purposes of the endowment, to atirard 50 
rupees to Mr. Mdnalgi Nasurvaxgi Ndndvati^ for the comparative excellenee of hia poem,' 
though they did not consider it worthy of the prize. 


£.—^EhXIOWMENFTB and BBXBYAOTSOXre. 

in Letter Dio. 988, dated 8th October 1666, Qovermneiiloffiemd tp the University* an 
tidl^ficaial'iBite in contihnation northwards of the existing sii^.and the north-east comer 
fkSdting the etiftmnqe.to Church-street. At the annual meethag of the^ Senate^ held on. 
the 22nd December 1866, it was unanimously resolved, ^'That the additicmal dte offered 
by. .Government be respeetfoUy aeoepted, with’the beitllussks ofiti^ 


The 
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The fidlowing books were praseiifllM^ Univeraitj lahrary duxiiig die penod under 

review;—= 

Sy FkMie S M 0t r n el:i a m r 

Trilingual Dictionary, by Mo€hura Prase^ Misr. 

Catalogue of the Cmenw Dooks for sale in the Dibrary of the College of Fort 
Oeoirge. 

Reports of tlie late .Board of Education and Director of Public Instruction, 
Ekunbay Hreaidency^ from 1840 to 1865-^6« . ■ * 

Boporta on Public Instractibn, in the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and the 
STorth Western Provinces. 

Beporte of the Geological Survey of India for the years 1860-^1, 1861-62, and 
1B62-63. 

Beperts of the Second Series, Part I, to Third Series, Part VI, of the Palaocm- 
£do»ea Indicia 

Travels in England by Eursondass Muljec. 

Cowasjee Patoll’s Chronology of Eras of different Nations. 

By the Bombay tirarich of the Royal Asiatic Society : 

A comjilete set of the . Bombay Branch-of the Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journals 
foom July 1841 to 1865. 

P.— Hbtikkmknt of the eate Beozsteah. 

• 

Since the last convocation for conferring degrees. Dr. B. S. Sinclair, who bad served 
the University as registrar from its cotnmenoemcnf, retired from his oliice. On this event 
the following resolution was passed by the Senate at their annual meetii^; 

** The Senate, In noticing the retirement of B. S. Sinclair, Esq., %, E.x>., from tlie registrar- 
ship of the University, resolve to jilace on their minutes the expression of their deep sense 
of obligation to tliat gentleman for the important and valuable services rendered by him 
to the University, especially in organising die registrar’s office, and assisting in puttii^g 
into form the enactments of the University.” 

Ax the same meeting of the Senate, the following resolution of the Senate was also 
passed: 

The University of Bombay, iir token of its regret for the untimely decease of 
Dr. Haines, and to show its appreciation of his many valuable services as fellow, acting 
registrar, syndic, and examiner, resolves to vote die sum of 1,000 rupees towards the 
proposed testimonial in honour of Dr. Haines’ memory, and to request tlie permission of 
Govcriunont for the payment of this sum from the General Fee Fund.” 

In adverting to this r«>solntion, with which dicy close their Jbistory of die academical 
year, the Syndicate feel that in the much lamented Surgeon Kf>l>ert Haines they have 
lost a most valuable colleague, and the University one of its brightest ornaments. 


EXTKACTS from the Beport of the Director of Public Instruction 

in Bengal, 18G6-67. 

At the close of the year under review, die number of colleges and schools, Goveinraent 
and Aided, was 2,908, and the number of students in them 1,21,480, against 2,561 sdiools 
and 1,13,862 students at the end of the preceding year. The returns of the year roj^rted 
tqioii exhibit, therefore, an increase of 347 schools and 7,618 scholars. In addition to 
these institutions, 425 private schools under inspection, which receive no pecuniary aid 
from (government, have furnished returns, giving the number of scholars attending diem 
as 13,460. The total number of colleges and scliools under the inspection of the 
Educational Department ivas therefore 3,333, and ^le number of students in them 
1,34,940. 

These statements show n fair increase both of schools*and scholars; but it is repre¬ 
sented by most of the School inspectors diat the famine which rageid in some districts, and 
the consequent high prices wluoh ruled throughout the country, have almost everywhere 
impeded the progress of education in a greater or less degrees; and it is justly aigued, that 
**but for this cause and the ooil^tinued prevalence of the epidemic fever, which has not yet 
loosed its hold on the districts it has ravaged for the last five years, the return^ of the year 
would have exhibited a vastly larger increase than has actually taken place. 

In addition to, the regular returns for schools under inspection, inforn^tion has been 
obtained about a considerable number of unaided and uninspected schools both in Calcutta 
and in the country districts. The Inspectors’ returns include 808 surii schools, having an 
attendance of 30,616 pupls. Of these, the Calcutta schools are^ mostly large and fionrish- 
ing institutions of the higher class, in the hands either of native managers or of various^ 
mmioBaifT bodies; tliose in the country districts are chiefly indigenous village patslialas, 
ke^hy ^ old-faahtonedgurumah^ys. . 

inquiries that have been instituted regarding the latter have been restricted to such 
as have an atj^danoe of 20 pu|^ and upwards; but even under this limitation there can 
be no.doubt tisat tl^Mvatarns .iure for fooi^u eainiilete. # 
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The general returna are chafed ia ilie foUowkig Taldea 

Bstubn of CoUegea and Schools receiving Allowances from the State- 

diet March 1867. 


GovBBNMENT iMSTlTUTXOaS. 

Coliegos rOeneral) 

Colleges professional, including Law Deparments) 
Medical College (Vernacular Departments) • • • 

Mudressos ........ 

Scliool of Art - 
Normal Schools: 

For Masters 

For Mistresses ------- 

Schools for Bovs: 

BngHsli—Ilit'her Class - - - . - 

,, Middle Class - . . - . 

Vernacular—Middle Class - - • • - 

„ Lower Class - - - - - 

Schools for Girls (Native) ------ 

Private Tkstitutioks under Inspection* 

Receiving Allowances under the Orani^in'-A.id Rules: 

Colleges (General) 

Normal Schools ; 

For Masters 

For Mistresses ------- 

Schools for Bovs: 

English— Higher Class . - - - - 

„ Middle Class - - - . - 

Vernacular—Middle Class - - - - - 

„ Lower Class T* * " " " 

School of Useful Arts ------ 

Schools for Girls: 

Euro]jean atid other Foreign races . . - 

Native - - - - - - - 

Receiving Allowances under other Rules : 

Schools for Boys: 

English—Higher Class - . - - - 

„ Middle Class . . - - - 

Vernacular—Middle Class - - - - - 

„ Lower Class - - - - - 

Schools for Girls: 

European and other Foreign races - - - 

Native - -- -- -- - 

Under Inspection. 

Schools for Boys: 

.. Engiisli—Higher Class . - - - - 

Middle Class . - - - - 

Vemaciilar—Middle Class - c- 

,, liOwer Class - - - - - 

Schools for Girls (Native) - - - 

Not under Insi»ection. 

Schools for Bovs ; 

^ English—iHigher Class - - - - - 

„ Middle Class - - - - - 

Vernacular—Middle Class - ' - 

,, , ‘ Lower Class - - - - - 

Schools for Girls: 

a. kd other Foreign races . - - 

Native . 


Number of 
Institutions. 


♦8 


724 

6 


642 

2 


278 

2 

- 

90 

I 


81 

26 


1,268 

1 


24 

t 46 


8,848 

15 


1,112 

112 


6,865 

B4 

' 

3,262 

1 


55 


30C 


6 


409 

a 


120 

1 


10 

77 


0,450 

821 


16,466 

468 


21,858 

232 


6,176 

1 


106 

12 


840 

183 

1,804 

4,228 



1 


134 

.3 


346 

105 


7,771 

1,037 


20,666 

2 


107 

60 

1,208 

804 



8 

1 

1,402 

66 


2,010 

48 


1,726 

277 


6,070 

24 


863 


425 


1 

f ' 

17 . 

i 

5,420 

36 


1,060 

8 


234 

728 


22,061 

15 » 


602 

8 

808 

240 




1,238 






Number of 
Pupils* 


29,194 


59,270 


39,007 


18,460 


30,616 


44,076 


* Tndasire of the First Arts clftnes sttsched Us the Anslo^PersIsa Depsitmentof the Csleiitts Madrens, which ooof* 
talaed sU stodenta si the end of the yesr. 

t InolnsiTe of tbe Anglo-PonEsn Department of the Caloutta Modretsa. 

The 
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Tbo number of GoYemment edhools bas inoreaiBed hj 11^ of which two are nomml 
Bchobis for the training of teachers; whilst the number of institutilons aided under &e 
(^nt-in-Aid Buies has inoreased by and 241 additional schools have been aided under 
other rules* 

IWCOHE AND ExPENDitrrBS.—Exclusive of the charges in i^hools which receive no 
allowances from the State, Ihe totsl expenditure of the Education Department for the 
11 months, ending 31st March 1867, was 22,90,691 rupees, of which 9,04,929 rupees 
was contributed fiom local sources of income, the net charge won the public revenue 
amounting to 13,85,762 rupees* Taking the total revenue of we Lower Provinces for the 
year (11 months) at 13,42,04,915 rupees, the State expenditure was 1-03 per cent, of the 
public income. The cost for each student was jRs, 11, 6 a, 6 p., or about 1 /. 2jr. 9r/. 

Pees.— The receipts from fees^forthe 11 months are 4,96,713 rupees, of which 2,71,623 
rupees wore paid in Government institutions, and 2,25,090 nipecs in Aided insti- iteeeipUfiwnF^, ISOG-C?. 
tutions, as shown in the margin. • Tlie receipts for the last five years and the Government insUtations, Bt.2, 71 ^ 2.3 
rates ol‘ increase from year to year are given oolow:— * ® . \ ***” 

^ jB». 4,90,713 


• 

Govemment and Abided Institutions. 

186ij-63. 

1803-04. 

1804-65. 

1865-06. 

)866-07 
(11 mthf.) 

Amount realised ------ 

2,94,331 

3,48,576 

4,44,227 

5,13,238 

4,96,713 

Increase per cent, per annum on tlie collections 
of the previous year' ... - 

14-44 

18-84 

27-44 

15*53 

5-57 


Financial Abstbact. —The following Table exhibits the distribution of expenditure 
for the year, and the pcr-ceuiage which the charge returned under each head bears to 
the total aggregate expenditure from all sources:— 


Abstbact of Distribution of Expenditure during the Year 1866-67 (11 Months). 





EXPENDITURE. 


§ 

SOirUCB ov CHARGE. 


From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

Fro 

Feen and 
Fines. 

kf Local Fcnos. 

Tot.,.. 

Total 

Expnnditun 

from 

Imperial 

and 

Local Funds 

Per-contage on 
Total Expen dil 

Direction ------- 


39,730 




39,730 

173 

Jnipoetion ------ 

• 

1,87.2«0 

- 

“ 

- - 

1,87,280 

817 

Government Collkoes. 








General—Affi5at«d to the University in Art§ 

. 

1,43,900 

50,265 

22,14# 

72,409 

2,16,315 

9*44 

Special—>Dltto in Law, Aredieiftc, and Snoitwering 

1,17,292 

33,217 

2,012 

35,229 

1,52,521 

0-65 

Government Mudreasas ... - 

- 

14,652 

329 

2,558 

2,887 

17,539 

•76 

GoVEnNMKNT SCHOOLS. 

. Genehal. 








Boge, 

Higher Class, Enslish .... 


1,88,542 

1,52,743 

27,104 

1,79,847 

8,68,889 

16*08 

Middle Class, English .... 

- 

20,033 

7,4H7 


7,627 

28,260 

1-23 

Middle Clais, Vernacular - - . . 

• 

31,052. 

14,882 

581 

13A63 

47,115 

2*05 

Lower Class, VoraaenJar . - . • 

- 

19,376 

8,747 

78 

8,825 

23.201 

1-01 

• For GirU, a 








ffativea 

• 

6,792 

200 

- 

200 

i 6,392 

•30 

Goveenuent Scbools. 

Bpboial. 

Schools f^Hcdidns, 

Bengali Dopanment, Modioal College - 
Hindnstani Department, Medical CoUege - 


13,368 

1,807 


X, 

t 

15,195 

'66 

• 

22,612 

178 

- 

178 

22,790 

•99 

Normol Schools, 


1 






Vor Masters 

- 

1,00,950 

6,670 

303 

6,373 
# * 

1,07,823 

4*70 

For Mistresses' 

- 

1.449 

- - 

1,449 

-07 

Sohool of Art - , “ - - • 

- 

17,600 

165 

- 

1,95 

. 17,795 

77 
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' ' WO ■ 


SODBOB or OBKttOSt. 


From 

Imporiol 

FiiBdfc 


man^nmmMk. 


VRoit XM4«. Ihnmw, 


foeoima lO^erXiwnd 
, Vinm. I Simroai. 


^l?otal 

fiopeodtiUK 

lipom 

Imperial 

aad 

E««cel Ftmdi. 


Bftnr4!X|B Cc^*Li6m, Atras. 
General^AAIlRteA to tbe iraiTenity in Aria 


86,9&G 3*70 


PanrATK ScBoOLs, Ajobp. 
OaNBaAx.. 

^or Bo|rt. 


Higlwr dam, English 
Middle Class, English 
Middle Class, Ternaeolar 
Itoerer Class, Vernaoular 


72,909 51,011 1,93,980 1,78,894 7*59 

55,971 1,04,779 1,60,750 2,65,586 11*16 

41,648 59,870 1,01,518 1,71,969 7*50 

27,853 15,870 48,223 95,318 4*16 


Europeans and otlier Foreignen - 
NatWes 


10,284 18,188 

36,898 L 39,526 


31,148 1*36 

64,829 2*83 


PaiTAXK Schools, Aioan. 


JYarmai SchooU. 


For Masters 
For Mistresses • 
School of Useful Arts 


8,997 12,227 *63 

7,090 7,915 *34 

1,000 2,000 'OB 


BcnoLAasKiPs, OuvaaHifBNT. 


Tmabh t» Cothgaa, 


Tenable in Sehoah, 

IT 

Minor (English) - • - 

Vemncolor (Bengali and Uindee) 


SsnciAL. 


Arable 

Sanscrit 

Medical 


14,007 *61 

33,432 1*46 


3.851 -16 

28,7 J 2 1*25 


4,812 -21 

3,668 *16 

14,970 -65 


ScaoLAaaiiipa Endowbo. 


Tenable in Colleges 
Miscellaneous 


24,273 ! - 


3,897 -17 

99,807 1*80 


- 13,85,762 4:96,708 4,08,221 9,04,939 22,90,691 


Uj!fivEiisiTY Examination. 

JSntrance number of candixlates for the Entrance Examination was 

l yH50, being leas than that of the preceding year by 160. This reduction is the direct result 
oi a no*w regulation of the University* by wluch an addition has been made ^)the form o 
ceriiiieatc for admission ti> the oxamination* setting forth tiiat in the opinion of Qie teacher 
there Is a reasonable probability that the candidate will «^pass. The check was imposed 
in consequence of the very large per-cent«^c of faftures in previous examinations/ 
Sir C. Beadon having called attention to the" met that out of 1*500 candidates in 1865* 
only 510 had passed, whilst 890 had failed. The returns for tiie last examination show 
that the. chhnge has been, to some extent* cflectivc* though the number of failures is still 
large* Of the whole number of candidates, 1*147 were from Bengal, and the remaining 
S03 fror^the North Western Provinces* the Central Provinces* the Puxnab and Ceylon. 
Of the*Bcngal candidates* 561 were successful* 69 being placed in ihe nrst division* 255 
ia the second* imd 237 in the third ; 254 of these were from Ot^vemment schools* 153 
Private Aided schools* and 143 from Private Unaided^ schools* while eight were 
pinvatc studtdta* atlEL three were schoolmasters. A classification of the succossml candi- 
acttoldiiig 4o creed* shows that 452 were Hindus* 14 Mahomedaus* aad 35 
Chri6^iinF> while the remaining 60 described fhemselves os Brahmists or Deists. It vtiU 
be observ^ that the suooessful candidates have this year been classed in thi-ee" divlaions 

inatead 
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instead of two^ as henetofixee; T&ae cdumge is 4 di^ded improveinent. A siid&ar arrange¬ 
ment has bemi adkipted in l&e ITket Arts and SzaminalaonB. 

The detailii are given in the Tahle below — 


TTniveirntgr Bhtranee Bzamination* 




Humber 

NUMBER PASSED. 

i ... . 

DECBMBBa isea. 


or 

Candidfttw. 

lit 

DiviiUm. 

2iid 

Divition. 

3rd 

1 Division. 

Totaij. 

Government Schools - 

- 

A39 

43 

133 

88 

254 

Private Schools (Aided) 

- 

314 

8 

64 

81 

163 

Private Schools (Unaided) - 

- 

330 

17 

66 

60 

143 

Schoolmasters . • - 

- 

20 

- 

- 

3 

P 

Private Students 

- 

44 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Total - - 

- 

1,147 

60 

256 

237 

501 


University Entrance Examination, 



Number 

* 

NUMBER PASSED. 


DECEMBER 186G. 

of 

Candidates. 

i 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Hindus 

046 

62 1 

203 

197 

452 

Mahoinedans - - • - 

41 

2 

7 

5 

Ji 

Cliristiaiis - - - - - 

47 

0 

21 

5 

35 

Otliers^ - - - - - 

113 

6 

24 

30 

60 

Total - * - 

% 

1,147 

60 

256 

237 

sei 


• Describing themselves as Brahiuists and Deists. *' 

Award of Junior Scholai^shim ,—The Government Junior Scholarships were as usual 
awarded on the result of tlie Entrance Examination. The number of scholarships annually 
available is 160. Of these, 100 were gained by pupils of Government schools, 37 by 
pupils of Aided schools, and 23 by pupils of Unaided schools. The award is shown in the 
following Tabic:— 


Award of Junior Scholarships, 1807. 


• 

BY WHAT INSTITUTION GAINED. 

• 

_ ; _ 

S(;H0£4ARSH1P8. 

1st Grade, 

18 Rupees per 
Month. 

.2nd Gmde, 
14 Rupees per 
Month. 

SrdGrade, 
10 Rupees per 
Month. 

Total. 

^ 1 ' 





Government Schools - . • . 

7 

30 



Private Schools (Aided) - - - - . 

8 

0 


mm 

Private Schools (Unaidsd) - - * • 

- 

2 

H| 

2 

Total - - - 

1 

10 

50 

100 

160 


I4 
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P4PJEBS RELATING TO 

J^irst ^xaminalian in Aritt ^—^For the First Ejtmumtioii in Arts there were 426 can¬ 
didates, of whom 363 were from Bengal!; the remaining 33 belonging to the North Western 
Provinces and the Punjab. Of the Bengal eandidates, 120 were suecessful, 13 being 
placed in the first division, 40 in the second division, and 67 in the Ihird division. Seventy- 
eight came from Government colleges, 37 from Private Aided colleges, four from in¬ 
dependent institutions, and one was a schoolmaster. In creed, 85 of tiie successful candi¬ 
dates described themselves as Hindus, 24 Brahmists or‘Deists, and 11 as Christians. The 
usual details are given below:— 

First Ezammation in Arts> 


JANUARY 1867. 

Namber 

of 

Candidates. 

KUMllER PASSED. 

Ist 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

. 1 

3id 

Division. 

Totai.. 

Government Colleges - - - - 

- 

268 1 

10 

80 

88 

78 

» 

Private Colleges (Aided) - - - 

- 

104 

3 

7 

27 

37 

Private Colleges (Unaided) - - - 

- 

6 

- 


2 

4 

Schoolmasters 

- 

13 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Total - - 

- 

303 

13 

40 

67 

120 


First Examinatiou in AHs. 


JANUARY 18C7. 

Nnmbor 

of 

Candidates. 

Ist 

Division. 

NUMBED 

2nd 

Division. 

: PASSED. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Hindus - . - - - 

- 

200 

7 

26 

62 

85 

Mahomed aiis .... 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Christians - . - • • 


23 

2 

6 


11 

Otliers* . - . - - 

- 

72 

4 

9 

11 

24 

Total 

A 

... 

303 

13 

40 

67 

120 


* Describing themielYes ma Srahmists and Deists. 


Award of Senior Scholarships ,—The results of tliis examination determined the award 
of the 24 (Soverninent Senior Scholarships, 20 of which were gained by students from 
Goveruraent colleges, 3 by Aided colleges, and I by an independent college. Further 
particulai’B are given in the Table below:— , 

Award of Senior Scholarships, 1867, 


SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED.* 

r- 


By WHAT INSTITUTIONS GAINED. 

. ^ ... 

1st Grade, 

32 Rupees per 
Mensem. 

2Dd Grade, 

27 Rupees per 
Mensem. 

Total. 

Government Colleges - - - . - 

7 

13 

20 

Private doileges (Aided) ..... 

2 

1 

8 

PrivAted Collegus (Unaided) • . • . 

■ » -.j. 

- 

1 

1 

- * Total - . - 

9 

15 

24 
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' jB. vI- niiiiiber of ca^tdidiiteB for .the B« A. Exemiiuitipix was 141; 

of trhiw Ids were from Bengal^ and S from/Ae Korlht Western Prortncas. Of the 
Bengal eandidates M passed sucoessfiilly^ 10 in the first division, 27 in the second divU 
sion* and 21 in the third division. Of wse^ 3S were students of Government colleges, 
JlB belonged to Aided colleges, and 6 were Mdioolmasters. 

The details are given below:— 


B* A. Degree Examination. 


JANUARY 1867. 

Number 

of 

CiuidicUitee. 

NUMBER PASSED. 

Ut 

Division^ 

2nd 

DlYisidb. 

3rd 

Dirlilon. 

Total. 

Hindus 

32 

6 

12 

12 

29 

Mahomedans ^ 

7 

3 

- 

1 

4 

Christians 

8 

-• 

1 

1 

1 

Others* .... ... 

41 

2 

10 

7 

24 

m 

TotaIi - - • 

138 

10 

27 

21 

58 

i 


Describing themselvcii w» Brnhmiste and Deists. 


B. A. Degree Examination. 


J A NUARY 

1807. 


Number 

of • 

Candidate!. 

NUMBER PASSED. 

let 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 1 

Division. ! 

Total. 

Government Colleges - 

• • 

. 

08 

10 

16 

13 

30 

Private Colleges (Aided) 

- 

- 

23 

- 

9 

" 1 

13 

Private Colleges ^Unaided) 

- 

- 

J 

— 

— 


— 

Schoolmasters 

- 

- 

10 

- 


* 

5 

Private Studenc^ - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 


Total 

. . . 

138 

10 

27 

21 

58 


The results of both these examinations in arts sliow a very high por-centage of failures. 
For future examinatlous the form of certificate has been altered In order to enable the 
heads of colleges to keep back candidates who are not, in their opinion^ likely to pass. 

AT. A. JSseaminati^, — Honour Hxamitmtum, —For the examination for Honours in Arts 
there were 31 candidates, of whom 18 were successful, 3 having passed in languages, 
8 in history, 4 in mental and moral philosophy, and 3 in mathematicB. Of the entire 
number of successful candidates 13 were graduates of the Presidency College, 2 of the 
Dacca College, 2 of the Sanskrit College, and 1 of "the Free Church Institudon. In 
creed all the successful candidates were Hindus. 

• 

Ordinary Examination,,—'l^ov the ordina^ M. A. degree there were 8 candidates, 4 of 
whom were successful, 1 having passed in history, and 3 in mental and moral philosophy. 
Of these 3 were' schoolmasters, and 1 a graduate of the Doveton College. In creed 
-3 were Hindus and one a Christian. 

Eaw ExammatiOM for the Degree qf B.L. and the Zr.X.—At the Examination in Daw 
there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the Degree of Ba^elor in Daw^ 
and 14 for a Dicense, 3 being placed in the first division of the B.L. list, %>ncU 19 in the 
second division. Of those who obtained the Licence, 5 were subsequently declared entitled 
to the Degree of B.L., under Clause 7 of the B. L. Regulations. 

Medical Examinations for the Degree of and the L. M, S .—Two candidates pre 

sented tAemselves at the^ i^t B. M. Examination, whom 1 was declared successful and 
placed in the second division. Two cimdidates also appeared fi>r the second B.M. exami¬ 
nation, 1 of whom passed in the first ^vision and I in the second division. For the first 
e x a mlna tiog for the License in Medicine and Surgeiy there were 44 candidates, of whom 
17 were ibpnd qualified and placed in the eeoond division. For the second or final exami- 
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REliATINa TO 

natioi) there were 18 eandidfttesj, of whom 15 were Bnoceaeful^ 5 being pnaaed in the first 
diviaioii end 10 in the second division. 

Engineering ExaminaUon, —The number of candidates for the License in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing was 9> all of whom failed. 


Coi^LEGES FOR GeKRBAL EuUCATION. 

Government Collegte^ —At the end of the year the number of under-graduate students 
attending the Government colleges affiliated to tJic University in Arts was 724 against 
740 of the preceding year. 

The students are classified in the following Table:— 

("lassification of Under-graduate Students on the 31st March 1867. 


Social Pobition ov tub Pabbuti. 



Xemindars, 

Taloukdare, 

and 

Persona of 
Independent 
1 income* 

Merchants, 

Bankers. 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers. 

Proftissional 

Persons. 

i 

Government 

Servants 

and 

Pensioners. 

Shop¬ 

keepers. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

Governiuent Colleges, Geaoral - 

220 

1 

03 1 

! 

j 

j 

j 60 

292 

1 

9 

131 

724 


It should be explained, however, that this classification is derived entirely from informa¬ 
tion supplied by the students theinseTyes^ and that it is calculated to convey a very 
incorrect idea of the social position of many of them, particularly of those who are entered 
in the first two columns. As a rule, every student whose father or grandfather has ever 
ow'iied a piece of land, however small, considers himself entitled to rank as a zemindar, 
and many who desC/ribc themselves as belonging to the merchant class would be much 
mort) properly placed under the head of shopkeepers. 

The next Taole shows the expenditure in the several colleges for the eleven months 
ending 31st March, and the annual cost per head of the students as derived from that 
expenditure:— 


Statement of Expenditure iu the Goveminenl Colleges for General Education. 



1 K amber 

Expenditare, 1960-67 (11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. 


on 

the Rolls 
(Monthly 

Average). 

• 1 

From 

Imperial 

Ponds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Total. 


1 

J?s. 

Rs, 

J7s. 

J2s. 

! 

As. 

1 

R». 

Government Colleges^ General - j 

701 

1 

1,43.906 

72,409 

2,16,316 

226 

113 

339 . 


It will be seen from this statement that the average annjial cost of each student in the 
Government colleges of Bengal was^39 rupees, of -which 226 rupees, or two-thirds, was 
defrayed by Government, and 113 rupees, or one-third, by fees and endowments 
^ The foundation scholars are now required to jiay the ordinary college fee like other 
students. * 

College fU Cwpack. —Sanction has been obtained for the raising of the existing assign¬ 
ment of tbe'Cuttack School from 3,616 rupees to 12,000 rupees per annum, with the view 
of placifig the iitstitutiou on tiie footing of a college of Ae lower class to supply the means 
of obtaining university education in the Province of Orissa. For the present the College 
Department will con^s^i of two classes only, hi which undeigraduate students will be pre- 
|i|i9ired lor admission to the first examination in Axta. llie class for first year students ^ 
will be opohj^ at fbe commenoemeut of next sessian. 

Aided Collegee^ —The returns of the year include 6 private ooHeges receiving aid from 
Government, with an attendance of 409 under-graduate students, being an increase qf one 
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college and 70 pupils o^er the numbers returned fbr the preceding yeai% The distribution 
of the students among the several colleges is shown below:— 


Statement of Attendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


Aided Colleges, General. 

s 

Monthly 

Fee. 

Number on the Rolls at the end 
of the Year. 

]668-64. 

1864-6S. 

1866-60* 

1860-67. 




, Us. 

1 




Doveton College • • • 

- 

- 

12 

2S 


23 

80 

St. Xavier’s College 

- 

- 

8 

- 


14 

20 

Free Church Institution 


- 

4 

120 

161 1 

126 I 

I 

151 

General Assembly’s College 

- 

-• 

4 

• 

- 

80 

ill 

Cathedral Mission ColfegD - 

- 

* 1 

i ^ 

- 

- 

87 

65 

London Mission College, Bhowanipore - 

- 

4 

- 

1 

1 - 

82 


Totai. - - 

i 

1 

- 

148 

107 i 

i 

1 

1 880 

400 


Classification of Students .—In the following Table the students are classified under the 
usual heads; — 



KOCIAL. POBTTIUN OF THE Pa|I,BKTB. 

Zeratndars, 

Talookdars, 

and 

Persoua of 
> 1 adG|>ea(leiit 
Income. 

Alerohants, 

Bankers, 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers. 

Professional 

Persons. 

Govcrnmenti c . 

Swvauu I 

ftn<l , 

l*c:nsioners. » 

Others. 

Totai.. 

Aided Colleges, General 

109 

50 

4G 

95 I 5 

i 

95 

409 


In order to (compare this Tabic with the corresponding Table for Government colleges, 
a calculation has been made of tlie pci*-ccntagc which the totals of the several colleges 
bear to the aggregate attendance in each of the two classes of colleges. Tlie result is 
sliown below ;— + 


SOCIAL POSITION OF THE PARENTS. 


pRH-CRKTAGEn ON ToTAL OF StUORNTB. 


• 

• 

Zemindars, 

Talookdars- 

and 

Persons of 
Independent 
Income. 

r " 

Merchants, 

Bunkers, 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers. 

-’■ 4 '"- 

Professional 

Pprsous. 

Government 

Servants 

and 

Pensioners. 

Shop- 

keefiers. 

j 

Others. 

• 

Government Colleges - - - - - 

30-6 

8*6 

9*6 

1 31*8 

M 

_ n _ 

181 

Private Colleges 

26*6 

14*4 

11.2 

23‘2 

1-4 

s 

• 23*2 

! 


As far^ therefore, asr this dasrifioation can be depended on, it would impear that there 
is no great difference in social position between the students attending Government and 
Private colleges. And this is probably the case; but the more wealthy members oi 
each class frequent the Giovermcnent colleges, while the poorer students resort to the 
Aided eoUeges under the attraction of lower fees. • 
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RELATING TO 


The following Table exhibits the expenditure in the Aided colleges;— 

Statement of Exj^enditure in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


! 

KoaolMr 

OB 

the Rolls 
(Monthly' 
Average). 

TSTtmiaivunai, 1866-67 
(11 Month.). 

Cost vmm Ankom or sach 
ST uaawT. 


From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees i 
and 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

FromiFees 

and 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Total. 



JlMm 

J7s. 

He. 


E». 

He. 

Aided Colleges, General - 

325 

19,010 

68.866 

62,776 

67 

210 

877 


It will be seen that in the two colleges attended by Europeans and Eurasians, Doveton 
and St. Xavier’s, the annual cost of the students is very high, amounting on the average 
to 912 rupees a-head. This is accounted for by the small number of students of the classes 
for which these institutions arc intended that aspire to a university education, and as 
there is not likely to be any great change in this respect, and the under-graduate depart¬ 
ments will remain comparatively small, it is not probable that the cost per head wiU be 
materially lowered. 

In the missionary colleges-which are attended by native students, and where the classes 
are large, the cost per head is very moderate, being no more thon 192 ru]jecs on the 
average, of which 47 rupees is paid by Government, 48 rupees by the students, and 97 
rupees from mission funds. , 

Grant to the Lmdon College^ Hhowanifiore .—The London Mission College at 

Bhowanipore, tbough affiliated to the University for many years, had never opened under¬ 
graduate classes till the commencement of the present session. It now i>ropoBes to edu¬ 
cate up to the standard of the B.A. degree, and has obtained a grant of 30() rupees a 
month from the Ist January last, to aid m the maintenance of the college classes. 


COI.LEGE8 FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

haw The number of students attending the several law departments of the 

Government colleges at the end of the year was 465 against 370 in the previous year, 
being an increase of 86, in addition to which there were 28 out-students attending parti¬ 
cular courses of lectures. The attendance is shown below:— 

Statement of Attendance in the Government' Law Schools. 


LAW CLASSES. 


Presidency College 
Hooghly College 
Xlaocia College • 

4 

Kishnaghor College 

ct 

i 

Berhampo^ College 

a 

Patfia College - 


Monthly Fee. 

Number on the 
RoUs on the 
31st March 1867. 

Ei. 


6 & 10 

, 77 * 

5 

67 

6 

40 

6 

86 

5 

SO 

5 

17t 


Total - 


465 


* ExeloslTe ^mprem oat-staduits. 


t ExchuriTeof 21 ovt'sittileiitL 
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The foDowing Table givee ihe expenditure of .tbe Law Claspee :— 


Statement of Lxpenditi^re in the Goveriiment Law Schools. 


Law Ci.AfiSEA. 

Number 

oo 

tbeRdlle 

{Moatblj 

Average). 

Expeuditiuie, ISSS^f^? 

<11 Montba). 

_ 

Colt per Annum of each Student. 

1 

From 

Imperial 

Fundi. 

From Feet. 

Totax.. 

From 

Imperial 

Fundi. 

From Feel. 

TotaIm 




Ar. 

Af. 

Ar. 

A«. 

At. 

j 

At. 

PmUlettoy CoU^ 

- 

S61 ' 

- 

19,850 

19,850 

- 

83 

83 

% Hooghly College 


40 

- 

3,417 

3,417 

- 

93 

93 

^Docoa College • • - 

1 

S5 

1,009 

1.191 

2,200 

31 

37 

68 

Riahnaghur College - 


IG 

1,788 

413 

2,200 

122 

28 

150 

Uerbampore College - 

, 

21 

1,779 

697 

2.I7G 

93 

30 

128 

Patna f'ollege , - . 

1 

“ 1 

9 

1,252 

049 

2,200 

152 

114 

366 

Totai. - - 

- 

362 j 

1 

5328 

20,515 

32,343 

17 

7S 

92 


It will be seen that in the Presideuoy and tiie Hooghly Colleges the Law classes arc 
already self-supporting; both, in fact, yield a considerable surplus. ^ In the other colleges 
1 he same result may be nntlcijmted at no distant date. The rate of fees in all the Mofussil 
Colleges was raised to 5 rupees a month from the commencement of the current sessij[>n. 

Medical Collfffe,—EnglUh Classes ^—The number of undergraduate students attending 
the lOriglish classes has risen from 128, at tlie end of the previous year, to 139 on the 3lst 
March 18GC; but the average monthly attendance has been somewhat lower, being returned 
:vt 1:^8 against 136 for the preceding session. The following Tables exhibit the usual 
details :— 


Statement of Attendance. 


MRDICAL COLLEGE. 

1 

5fonthly Fee. 

Ntimber on the 
Rolls on the 
Slat Mora'a 1867. 

IJndcrf^raduato classes 


i 

ISO 


Statement of Expenditure. 


MeiAoAT. COLliUOK. 

Number 

on 

tke golli 
(MoStbly 
Average). 

Eipeiiditure, 1866*67 
(11 Months). 

Colt per Annum of each 8cuden t. 

.From 

Imperial 

FtuDda. 

From Fees.^ 

1 

1 

Total. 

1 

Fi'om 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Voga, 

Total. 

Undergnduite Cloisei 

128 

At. 

80,699 

At. 

6,065 

At. 

86,964 

«*. 

689 

■» 

* 

e 

fa. 

52 

At. 

741 
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V€mac^lar The next Tables give the atatistica of attendance and ejependiture 

in the Bengali and IRndnatani Claaaes 


Statement of Attendance* 


UEl>ICALCOi:.LEGE. 

Monthly IPee. 

Number of 
Btudents on the 
nolle on 

diet March 1867. 


R$. 


Hindustani Class 

• 

118 

Bengali Cla^. 

1 

160 


Statement of Expenditure. 


MsOtCAL Coi.I.CGE. 

1 

Number | 
on 

tb« Rolls 
(Monthly I 
Average). 

1 

Expenditure (11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. ■ 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 1.4>c»l| 
Funds. 

Total. 

1 

From 

Imperiai 

Fun^. 

From lA>oa] 
Funds. 

Total. 



Rt. 

Rs. 

1 St. 

Mat 

Ma. 

Ra. 

Hinduatani Cla^n ... 

115 

22,612 

178 

1 22,790 

215 

1 

216 

Bengali Clues .... 

131 

13,388 

1,807 j 

1 15,195 

111 

15 

126 

Total . - - 

246 

36,000 

1,983 1 

j 37,985 

160 

8 

108 


The Bengali claaBca are increasingly popular, and form a most important department of 
the Medical College. The new Kcction of the department, called the Vernacular Licen¬ 
tiate Class, which was organised for the first time in the session commenciiig in .1 unc 1865 to 
provide a higher course of vernacular instruction than had before been offered for students 
who desire to qualify themselves for independent practice, is steadily jirogrcssing and 
affords jyromisc of producing excellent results. The autlioritics of the college have 
expressed tJicmselves highly satisfied witli the work that has been nceomplishod, and urge 
an exttmsiou of the course at present provided, so as to iiichide systematic instruction in 
midwifery, and the diseases of women and (children. The projxjsal is at present under 
consideration, as is also a scheme for organising similar schools of medicine at some of the 
chief towns in the interior. 

Civil JSvgineermff CVcta-,?*—T he nsiial statistics of‘ the Engineering Department of tlie 
Presidency College arc given below: — 


Statement of Attendance. 


FRESIDKXt 

; y c‘ o jw J- E o E. 



Monthly Fee. 

Number on the 
Rolls on the 
31st March 1867, 





Rst 


Civil Engineering Department 




5 

41* 


* Inclusive of 1] out-Btudent>-. 


Statement of Expenditure. 


e 

PnnaiDKKCY Collkge. 

) 

1 Number 

i on 

o 

Expenditure, 1866-67 «. 

(11 Months). 

_ft_ 

Annnal Cost of each Student. 

! the Rolls 







L 

V 

t 

i 1 

(Montlily 

Average). 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Foods. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 



1 ' 

Mat 

Bat 

f 

Bat 

Rs. 

Rft. 

Rt. 

OtvU Depart-1 

ment • - - " *1 

b! 43. 

30,506 

2^49 

33,814 

776 

66 

842 


The 
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The resulte of Hke recent examinations l^ve been far from satiafactoiy. The draart* 
mentis now in smae respects <m a more promiinng footing 'than it has fonnerlv beem 
notwithstanding the very limited tcMtohing power p|rovidod for it, and better results may 
possibly be obtained after a year cw two. " 

School of Art .—The School of Art is making steady progress. Some remarkably good 
work has been executed during the year, and excellent results may be looked for if the 
students can be prevailed on to remain a sufficient time in the institution. At present they 
arc too commonly tempted away at an early stage by the i>revaxling demand for work of 
every inferior order. 

The usual statistics are given below:— 

Statement of Attendance. 


School of Art 


Number of 
« , Studeute on the 

Monthly Pee, | nolle on the 

Slet March ISG7, 


Statement of Expenditure. 


School of Art 


Xumber ' Expenditure, 1866-67 

on i (11 Month-). 


on 

the Rolld 


Cost per Annum of each Student. 


From 

Pees. 

Totai.. 

From 
Impex'ial ! 
Funds. 1 

FiHim 

Foes. 

Total. 

* 

Us. 

lis. 

Jfs.. 

329. 1 

R9. ‘ 

106 

17,793 

GOO * 

7 

607 


formal Si^hoohfor Teachers .—The next Tablen gives the statistics »>f attendance and 
expenditure in the Government normal schools for the training ^>1* tcaelicrs:— 

t 

Statement of Attendance in the Government Normal Schools. 


Normal Training Schools. 


N umber of 

Number of Students on the 
Institutions. Koils on tho 

3l8t March 1867. 


Higher Class 
Lower Class • 


Total - 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government Normal Schools. 

I Numbor Expenditure, 1866-67 I ^ ^ , 

j ^ ^12 Mouths). I ^anum of each Student. 


^ I Number 

i <A 

Normal Training Schools. j the &Jia 


(MonUilv From From Fee si i From From Fee* 

A \ Total. I Imperial -md Total. 


Average), t Funds. Fines. 


'wd 

Fines, a 


Higher Claw 
Lower ansa 


- - - 400 40/137 1,820 41,977 

- - - - 788 62,242 6,063 67,295 

Total - - . 1,188 1,02,399 6,873 %m3B72 
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Three 
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mmm mstAmm uo 

Three new echoote w^ tinted during the year, one at Mozufferpore of the same olasa 
as those established at BhaMidptH^ Chupra, uyidi, and Piimeidi« and two in Assam, at 
Tezpore and Sibsaugor, for training ox teachers for the elementary village sdhools of 
tlie province. Tito t(^al number of these in8titulion& in operation at tlie end of the ydar 
was 27, one for mi^eisses and 26 for toasters. 

On the average of all' the schools, the cost to Government of each pwit under trainiiig 
was at the rate of 24 rupees per annum, the total charge to the State tor the 11 months 
being 1,02^9 rupees. « ' 

The returns received from 15 of these schools show an aggregate out-turn of 1,485 
tridned teachers from the commencement of their operations. 

The failure of the English departments of the normal schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
and Pacca was noticeef in tlie last report. Further e^^iience has tended to confirm 
the opinion there expressed. Their prospects are not such as to justify a continuance of 
the expenditure sanctioned for them, and they will be closed at the end of the* current 
session. 

The English department at Patna will be allowed a further trial, as the inspector is of 
opinion that it will succeed in supplying masters for the Bebar schools of a class that 
‘cannot at present be secured from the l^atna College. 

Government Mudresras .—The two Arabic Mudressas, at Calcutta and HoogUy, stiU 
remain in the unsatisfactory state described in former reports. The attendance in them 
has fallen from 103 to 91. 

* . 

The usual statistical tables follow :— 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Mudressas. 


« 

GOVERNMENT MUDRESSAS. 

! j 

j Monthly 

! Fee. 

Number 
on the Rolls 
on the 
diet March 
1BG7. 

• 

Calcutta Mudressa 

hs. a, fu 
- 8 - 

70 

Hooghly Mudressa 

.. 8 - 

21 

Total. - - - 

- 

91 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government TMudressas. 


GoVEBNMeNT 

Modhsmab. 

Number 

on 

tho Holla 
(Monthly 
Average.) 

Expenditure, 1866-G7 
(II Moutha). 

Coat per Annum of each 
Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fee* 
and 

Endowmenfa. 

Total. 

From 
Imperial j 
Fimda. i 

From Feea 
and 

Endowment!. 

Total. 



ns. 

n». 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Ri. 

Ri. 

Calcutta - - - - 

OO 

14,652 

285 

14,987 

866 

5 

871 

c 

Hooghly - « • 

IS 

- • . 

2,602 

^602 ^ 

- 

157 

167 

Total - - - 

1 ■ r . 

■ 

7S 

• >■ 

14^SS 

2,887 

17,539 

205 

40 

846 


It will be seen that in the Calcutta Mudressa the cost to Government is veiy high, 
4sp|ountiag to 266 i^njses per annum ibr each student. In the Presidency CollegO toe 
concsponohig^coBt to Govanmwpt mpre than 257 rupees, which provides for the 
h^fheat Univemity fducarioi^ulili^^ in India. 
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GOYfiSKAUBirii SCHOOU. 

GtfMra/.—^The followintf Tables gire fbe attendance and expen^ture in tJie Gwern- 
ment schools of different cuwaes 


Statement of Attendance in Gorcmment Schools^ General. 


OOVEBNMBItT SCHOOUI. OBNBRAI. 

Nnmber 

of 

Schools. 

Nomber of 
Students 
on the HoUs 
on the 

51st Macidh 
1807. 

For Boys ; 






hclgher Class, English 

0 

46 

8,848 

Middle Class, English ......... 

15 

1,112^ ' 

« 

Middle Claas, Vernacular 

112 

6,665 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

84 

3,202 

For Girls: 



Natives 

1 

55 

Total - - - 

258 

S0,148 


Statement of Expenditure in Gorernment Schools, General. 


GovcmNMKifT Schools, 

Obhjbual. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

on 

the RoUa 
(Monthly 
Average). 

Expenditure in 1866^7 
(11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of each 
Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Eodowroente. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

For Boys: 



Rs. 

Or. 

Us, 

09. 

JZf. 

Jit. 

Hi^iar Ctau, EngUib - 

46 

8,208 

1,68,542 

1,79,847 

3,68,389 

25 

23 

48 

Middle CliMS« Bngliah • 

15 

1,002 

20,653 

7,627 

28,260 

22 

9 

31 

Middle Class* Vernacular 

112 

5,877 

31,658 

15,463 

47,115 

6 

3 

9 

Bower Claas, Vemaenlar 

84 

3,004 

19,376 

1 

3,895 

23,201 

7 

1 

8 

For Girls i ! 





' 1 




. 1 
Natives, Vemaenlar - : 

• 1 

1 I 

97 

6,792 

200 

0.992 

76 

2 

78 

Total - - * j 

258 c 

18,188 

2,66,995 

2,06,962 

4,73,957 

16 

12 

> 

28 


It will be seen that in the higher class schools the expenditure is defrayed'in almost equal 
pinportiona by the State and from private sources. In the middle class English schools, 
on the other hand, more than two-thirds of the coat is borne by the State. This is 
accounted for by the fact that these schools are mtnated in remote and backward districts 
where the population is comparatively smalL The^ number of pupils is, consequently, 
small in proportion. And ‘tlw, againj affects the income from fees, which arc besides 
fixed at mwer rates than in the higher sd^oLr. ^ ^same lime the expenditure 

is kept up firom the necesnty of maintaining aDc.e^ll^ljfii^'^taff of masters for the different 
classeei into whioh the pupils must be distributed average attendance in a higher 

clasB school is 176; in a middle class school it is no more than 67. 

397. ^ . 
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BMLATHm: XO 


.AiimB ScficooSift. 

Cr ^Atfra/.^The i|tlwdQ^o$ mid expenditure in pHvate Bohool receivixig aid from the 

State are ahown in the )Ei6xt iTabloa 

Statement of Attendance in Aided Sohoola^ OeneraL 


PUlVAm SCHOOLS, OENBRAI.. 

Nomber 

of 

lastttaflODB. 

Kamber 
of Students on 
the.llidb on Che 
Slst Uandi 1867. 

For— 

Higher Class, English - 

78 

1 

«,fi93 

Middle Class, English - . 

824 

18^10 

'' Middle Class, yernacular 

603 

29,129 

Eower Class, Vernacular - - - - - - - 

J,26e , 

806,842 

For Girls— 

European and other Foreign races 

14 

1,046 

Natives - - - 

248 

5,122 

Total - - - 

2,8Q1 

97,642 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools^ General, 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

GENERAL. 

Nnmber 

of 

Inatittt- 

tiona. 

Nnmber 

on 

the Holla 
(Monthly 
Average in 
1B66-67). 

Expenditure in 1866-67 
(11 Montha). 

Coat per Annum of each 
Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 
Fees and 
Endow¬ 
ments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 
Pees and 
Endows 
inents. 

Total. 

For Boys— 

Higber ClasF. Enslbh - 

78 

8,6S6 

„ Rr. 
49,974 

Its. 

1,23,920 

Its. 

1,73,894 

Jig. a. jF. 
6 5 - 

Rf. o. p. 
14 11 -- 

Rf. a. p. 
22 - - 

Middle Clttss, EnglUh - 

324 

15,172 

94,835 

1,60,7S0 

2,55,585 

6 13 - 

11 B - 

18 5 - 

Middle ClaM, Vernacular 

663 

27,002 

70,451 

1,01,518 

1,71,969 

2 14 - 

4 2 - 

7 - - 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

1,269 

34,303 

52,095 

43,223 

95,318 

1 10 - 

1 6 - 

3 - - 

For Girls— 

Boropcan and other Fo¬ 
reign races 

14 

076 

12,460 

j 

18,188 

31,148 

14 8 - 

10 

o 

0< 

1 

34 IS - 

Natives ... 

243 

4,767 

25,303 

39,526 

64,829 

6 13 - 

9 6 - 

14 13 * 

Total - - - 

2,591 

' 90,846 

; 3,05,618 

4,8?,125 

7,98,743 

3 11 - 

5 13 . 

9 8 - 


^It will he observed that the cost of a pupil to Government is somewhat greater in a 
middle c^ass English than in a higher class school. tThis difference is mainly due to the 
comparatively large attendance in schools of the latter dass, for a large school can always 
be worked et a cbeamr rate, student for student, than a small one. In private aided 
;Bebno1s t^f the higher mass the ayerage attendance is about 111, while in the midiUe class 
'English schmls, the average is less than 47. These middle echoed, however, are very 
' nsenil institutions, being largely resoxtod to as preparatory schools by boys who eventually 
. ^nd their way^nto the higher schools and colleges. 

- \ Xhe avemge attendance in.a middle veimacuiar school is 41; and in a lower class 
y^rnocixtar . v 

in tho European girls* sdsobls^^ average attendance is about 70. The Native g^ls* 
sdiools muster less tnan 20. 

Chmporfscfi 
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Cam»arh&ri of jRmiftt In Oavernmmi and Aided ^hoah of tie 
number of students that passed the rBntSanoe JSxiamiiuittcA thisye»fxofl9Lthe'47 aided 
schools which contributed candidates was 15^, of whom 38 gained junior scholarships; 
while 37 Government schools passed 11&4 caaadidatos^ and ^ned 100 sdiOlarships* These 
results are shown below diaasmed for schools of different Masses;— 


Statement sho^ng the Bissults obtained by the Schools of the Higher Ciass* 
Government and Aided, in 1686-67. 


8CHOOUS OP THE fillOHEB CLASS. 

Kamber 
of Sehooia. 

Numberof 
Stu5«nU wbo poMod 
Bntrsnee. 

Nemberof 
Students who f^idsed 
Scboiarahlps. 

Government Schools - - ' - 

87 

254 

100 

Aided Schools— 




^ Christian - - -. - 

2 

8 

1 

Missionary 

10 

29 

7 

Native - 

85 

121 

80 

Total - - - 

84 

407 

188 


The general superiority of thc^ Government schools is unquestionable; but there are 
nevertheless a few amongst the aided schools which rank with the best of them; amongst 
which may bo especially noticed the Pogose School at Dacca, which this ^ear passed no 
fewer than 27 candidates, and gained 8 scholarships. This is the best aided school in 
Bengal, and reflects the highest credit on its liberal founder and manager, Nicholas 
Pogose, Bsq., of Dacca, who has devoted much time and money to it for the last 19 
years. 

JFemah Education .—The movement in favour of female education is steadily gaining 
strength, as is shown by the increase in the number of schools and scholars during the 
year. The girls* schools now in operation in connection with the Eiducation Department, 
including private housc-sohools conducted by zenana associations, amount to 281, being 
an increase of 64 schools during 11 months; and in the same period the number of pupils 
has risen from 5,559 to 6,531. In some of these schools the managers have now adopted 
the principle of fee payments, a measure indicating a decided advance in the estimation 
in which school instruction is held by the parents of the children attending them. It is 
to be feared, however, that the quality of the education given does not improve in pro¬ 
portion to the increase iii the number of schools and puniis; but such improvement must 
necessarily be of slow growth in the present condition or native society. 

Bethune fHirls* School .—In the Bethune School a monthly fee of 1 rupee was intro¬ 
duced in December last. As had been anticipated, the immediate result of this measure 
was the withdrawal of many of the pupils. No fewer than 60 children were removed by 
their parents, but they have since been gradually returning. 'A scheme which was for¬ 
merly suggested for engrafting on the institution a normal emss for the training of native 
iemme teachers has been lately revived during the visit of Miss Carpenter to Calcutta. 
The measure was warmly advocated by that lady, and she addressed a letter on the sub¬ 
ject to the late Lieutenant Gt^vemor, by whom^it was referred to the l^ucatlon Depart¬ 
ment for consideration and report. The question is a difficult one, as strong prejuaices 
have to be encountered, and cannot be readily overcome; but it is hoped that means may 
be found of utilising in the maimer suggested the largo Government grant now drawn by 
the school, which at present yields a very inadequate return. 

Attendance Oirls in Village Faiehale^. —One of the plans suggested for the spread of 
female education prraoses to'encourage the attendance of girls in the improved village 
patahalas under certincated terohers, by allowing a fee of 1 rupee a month to each teacher 
who succeeds in attracting five female pupils to his school. It is estimated that the 
number of such patshalas likely to^ be attended by girls,is 400, and t^t the average 
attendance may be taken at six. This estimate requires an expenditure on. Web school of 
about 12 rupees a yehr, or 4,800 rupees for all. the jsohools, for which amopnt mstructipn 
would he given to 2,400 girls.. This scheme has been recommended for the sanction of die 
Government of India., 

NigAt jSSBAopZf.—A proposal hm alra been, submitted to Government for the establish- 
tnent of pjght schools m cotineerion wim the village patshalas, with the object of affording 
the means of elemieaEitary instremtum to Ihe masses the p^ple whose occupations prevent 

them from attendizm sohool in the day time. With tills view it is pxbposed to o(>en at the 
oiiteet jlOO nag^'actooh, to be taught by the certificated g^rus, at an ayerage cost of 35 
397^. If a ^ rupoee 
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rupees per annum for eacHt or a total expenditure of 17,500 rupees a year; and the plan, 
if successful, may be etXtendUd indefinitely hereafter* 

The Bible in V^iUage J^aUhxIae .—The Missionaries in Jessore haTing offered to pay 
monthly stipends to some of the certificated teachers of the patshalas in that district, and 
also to supply them with globes, maps, &c. on condition that they would introduce the 
Bible into iheir schools, the teachers applied for permission to accept those offers, and the 
Inspector, Baboo Bhoodeb Mookherjee, having reported that the people would have no 
obj^tion to the arrangement, the permission aSked for was granted, on the understanding 
that the villagers in each case aoq^uiesce, and .that the reading of the Bible is not made 
compulsory on individual children whose parents may object to it. 

Aided Normal Schools .—Besides the normal training schools maintained by Govern¬ 
ment, the returns of the year include four private institutions of this class which receive 
contributions of public money. Three of these are for the training of masters and one 
for the training of mistresses. Those for masters are— 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society's School in Calcutta, with 12 pupils 
under training; 

The Church Missionary Society’s School at Kishnaghur, with 18 pupils; 

And the Church Missionary Society’s School for Santhols, witli 67 * pupils. 

These are vernacular schools. The school for mistresses is a department of the institu¬ 
tion in Cornwallis'-sqaare, Calcutta, conducted by the Ladies* Association for the Promo¬ 
tion of Education in the East. The pupils under training are Europeans and Eurasians. 
Their number is limited to 10, which m^es the costs of their education appear excessive, 
amounting to 864 rupees per head. Of this sum, however, no more than 91 rupees is 
defrayed by Government. The usual details are given in the following Table:— 

Statement of Expenditure in Aided Normal Schools for the Training of Teachers, during 

the Year 1866-67. 


* 

KonitAL Trainino Sciioox.s. 

Number 

of 

Studenta 
on the 
Holla 
(Monthly 
Averoeo)* 

Expenditure, 1866-67 
(11 Montha). 

1 

Coat per Annum of each Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funde. 

Prom Pees 
and 

Endowment!. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

Christian Vernacular Education So- 



2U. 

Hr. 

JR«. 

iZt. 


ciety, Calcutta - • - - 

20 

1,172 

5,540 

6,712 

65 

302 

307 

l^adfea* Aasociation, Calcutta (for 








MiatreascN) • . • . 

10 

825 

7,090 

7,915 

91 

773 

864 

Church Miiaionary Society, Klih. 








liiishnr - - - . • 

18 

1,102 

1,101 

2,203 

67 

66 

133^ 

Church Uisaionary Society, TalguCTia, 








for Santhala - - • - 1 

67 

1,656 

1,656 

8,312 

26 

26 

52 

1 

Tutai. - - - I 

1 

1 

1 115 

4,755 

15,987 

20,142^ 

45 

146 

191 


Grants^dffAid ^—The number of institutions of all classes receiving regular monthly 
assignments of public money under the Grant-in-Aid Buies, and actually in operation on 
the 31st March, has increased dunng the year from 1,209 to 1,304, or about eight }>cr cent., 
and tlie amount of the grants from 2,45,572 rupees to 2,62,477 rupees per annum. The 
additional institutions wmeh obtained grants during the year amounted to 221, and their 
grants to 52,358 rupees per annum. Besides this, 45 schools already aided have obtained 
augmentation grants, aggrogatmg 7,506 rupees per annum. On the other hand, grants 
aggregating 6,702 rupees per annum have been withdrawn from 41 schools, which have 
been either temporarily or permanently <do8ed, and the grants to 23 other schools have 
been reduced to the extent of 3,066 rupees per annum.. • 

Hence the net increase in the number of igstitutions of all classes for which grants haye 
been sancticAicd during the year is 180, and the additional charge upon the State, 50,096 
rupees* , . 

Casual^ gnirjA for special purposes have also been sanctioned to the extent of 4,612 
ru^es, dislrlbutcd^ amongst 69 sraools. 

Increase in the Number Senior Scholarships^^^lihe number of senior scholarships 
annually open for competitiem has been increased from 24 to 40, at an additional expen- 
dimre of 574f^ ztipees per annum, the number hitherto available being considered quite 
inadequate ibr the large and increasing number of under-graduate students who compete 

for 

* This appears to ladade all the pupils'attending the sohosA, and doss not represent the nuiaher under 
training as teaeheis. 
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for these ^ prizes in the First Examination in Arts* Under the new arrangements the 
scholarships annually available are—^ 

10 First grade* at 32 »pees a month* 

12 Second ** ** 2d, *9 

IS 7hird ** ** 20 ^ 

The change will necessitate a revidon of the scholarship rules now in force* and new 
rules will be issued before the next election in January 1868* when the additional scholar¬ 
ships will be first awarded. 

School JBoois.r^The accounts of the School Book Society for the year ending 31st i>e- 
cember 1866 show a steady increase in the demand for books and apparatus. The receipts 
realised by sales amounted to 88^051 rupees; in the previous year the receipts were 64,367 
rapees. The number of books issued was 2,30,277 against 1,84,043 in 1865, being an 
increase of 25 per cent* In the following abstract the books iasu^ during the last two 
years are classified according to the languages in which they are written:— 


Books. 

Copies* 

1860* 

ise6. 

English •. 

Sanskrit - - - - - - , - 

Bengali 

Hindi 

Oriya 

Santhali ------- 

Kh&sia - - - - . - - 

Arabic ------- 

Persian ------- 

Urdu - - . 

Anglo-Aiiiatic - - - - - - 

68,535 

3,068 

83,588 

3,800 

13*834 

3 

611 

39 

71 

3,083 

0,851 

89,044 

3,370 

96,997 

4*733 

21,888 

22 

609 

77 

3,665 

11,003 

Totai. - - - 

1,84,043 

2,30,3^7 

1 


Ninety-four country agents were employed by the society for the distribution of these 
books. 

JE^pjtosed Act for EductxiUmal JPurposes ,—In oonnection with the system of grants-in- 
aid apro^iosal has been submitted to Government that a law should be passed enabling tlie 
people in any locality to rate themselves for the maintenance of schools, and setting at rest 
certain difficulties which frequently arise as to the or persons to be held liable for 

the debts of schools aided by Government. A draft Act embracing these objects was pre- 
|>arcd and laid before the Lieutenant Governor, but it was decided that the measure was 
at present jirematurc. It was admitted that the princix^lc of a local rate for education 
was a jjcrfectly sound one, but it was believed that the imposition of such a rate would be 
extremely unpopular, and tiie Govermnent preferred waiting for the further development 
of the voluntary principle, which is now in a state of growth, before coming to the con¬ 
clusion that a compulsory system must be resorted to. The question regarding the liabi¬ 
lities of school managers was left to bo dealt with indcpendcntly'by the introduction of 
such changes as might appear necessary in the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

Educational Finance .—The question of educational finance has now assumed great 
imx>ortance, and requires to be dealt with on a comprehensive basis; for the voluntary 
system, which it is the wish of Government, as it has been the endeavour of this depart¬ 
ment, to encourage to the utmost, is being serionsly checked by a deficiency in the amount 
of public money required for its development uuaor the difihrent schemes at present in 
operation. The estimates of the department for the Grant-in-aid Fund and for Ele¬ 
mental Vernacular Education, arc annually reduced by large sums under the authority 
of the Finance dejiartment, and we are consequently obliged to limit the operation of these 
Qchemes* to such an extent as so put a mischievous restraint uxK>n local efibrts, and have to 
work under a discouraging sellke of uncertainty as to the means of carrying opt of 

improvement from year to year, and of extending operations under arrangements already 
sanctioned* What seems desirable at present is, that a State contribution should be fixed 
in proportion to the public revenue, and that the department should be auowsd, under 
sanctioned arrangements, to work up to this limit wimout the risk of sudden curtailments 
in its supplies in the settlement of Imx>erial budget. The State contribution for education 
in Bengal is now little more than ! per cent* the Bengal revenue ; it can hardly be too 
much to adk that 2 per cent* should* for the future* be recognised as a reasonable limit 
of expenditure out of this revenue towards the education of the people by whom it is 
supplied* 
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FAi^S RMiATt^riS TO 


EXTRACTS from the Import of the Director of Ruhfio losjt ra e t ibii in the Sombey 

. Presidencj^ 1867-67* 

JExpenditureir^lL)o^ aetniil. eaqaenditnre Connected idth thie department during the 
11 months ending March Slat 1867, has been as follows:— 


On wbat Aocorar, 

From 

Imperial Funds. 

' Fimn 

LomI Fimda. 

• 


As. a. p. 

M$* . a*, p*. 

Direotlbn and SnbsidlBry Charges ^ - • . <• 

•43,862 8 4 

386 - - 

Inspection and Subsidiary Charges . • . - 

11,18,140 11 7 

8,318 1 0 

Xnstmetion (including all Educational Expenditure not 
coming under the above Heads) - • • - - 

17,01,876 11 1 

6,08,086 la 8 

Totai. - . - JRg« 

9,16,678 0 - 

6,01,020 14 11 


Tlit« includes salttriwi «nd travelling Allowaiiem (At. S4,34G. 2. 1.) drawn by the Director of Public InalmcUen and 
his establishment, also the aniounts spent on continsencies (At. 7«477. 7. 3.), and patronage to literatnre (At. 1*438. 9.) 

t Thia includea aslaries drawn by Inspeoton, Asaistatit Inapectora, Deputy Inspectors^ and Asaistant Depaty Inapce- 
tors* and their respective catablishmeots, also travelling allowaucaa and contingencies. 

t This ineludra salaries of Professors, Masters, &c.* Scholarshipa* expenses of the Book Depertment* *lVans1atton 
lOepertnient* grsnts for building scbool-hoosas, grants-in-aid to private inatitutiona* conthigenmes* chaigea on Dakshina 
Fund, and ether miacetlaueous ehavgea. „ 

2. The total expenditure, under this department for 1865-66, was as follows;— 

jRs. a. p. 

From Imperial Funds ' - - - - - 8,70,068 , 5 1 

• From Local Funds ------ 8,44,233 3 11 

The present expenditure, if computed at the same rate for 12 months would show:— 

Rs* a. p. 

From Imperial Funds ----- 10,00,012 15 7 

From Local Funds - - - - - 6,56,323 8 10 

which would imply an increase upon the previous year’s expenditure of Imperial funds, 
at the rate of /2s. 1,29,944. 10. 6., and a decrease of i2d, 1,87,909. 11. 1., in the rate of 
expenditure of Local funds. 


3. The foUowing Table explidns the increase in rate of Imp^al Expenditure 


DIcaotion and Subsidiury Charges - 
Insprotioii and Subsidiary Chnrges 
Instruction, Including all Educa¬ 
tional Expenditnrti not comiug 
under the above heads. 


Total 


- - As. 


DbtaiIi op Imoubask on 

iNBTBUOTJLON. 

Gwmmmemt C6litg99 §nd SekmtU. 

General - • - - * - 

Special - - - - - 

GttttUMJim-Aid to JVivale CcflqpcsJ 
AeAoefs, und JBuf/tops. 
Oenenl fi^ication 
Bfwoial EducaUon ^ - 
TfanalatiotiL Department « 

BSok D^^lirat « - 

To Dr. 8illi|er for Sanaerit Mann*- 

: : : : 

. Tl. 




Actual Expenditubb fuom Impbeial Funos. 
1865.66. 


As. a. fit 
46,809 3 2 
1,18,156 10 1 


7,05,102 7 10 


1866-67. 


As. a. p, 
43,262 8 4 
1,12,140 11 7 


7,61,275 11 1 


8,70,068 5 1 9,16,678 9 - 


Deduct Decrease - - 
• Net Increase • - As. 


4,40.921 13 4 
05,557 - 1 


29,480,12 2 
26,514 * 1 

8,086 7 1 
1,05,658 7 1 


7,05,108 7. 10 


3,85,729 9 11 
96,788 5 S 


93,571 2 3 
13,537 9 U 
6,184 12 "6 
1,56,097 11 3 

W70- 

406 6 - 


7,61,875 II 1 


Dcdnct Decrease • • 

Kct liiereeaa - - As. I . 56,178 8 8 


Increase. 


As. 


«• Fd 


56,173 3 3 


56,173 3 3 


9,562 15 4 


46,610 3 11 


1,231 f6 2 
a 

64,140 6 1 

50,445 4* 8 

8370 - - 
406 8 - 


1.25,183 7 5 


69,010 4 2 


Deoresae. 


As. a. p, 

3347 - 10 

0,105 14 6 


9,562 15 4 


55,102 3 5 


11,970 6 8 
1.841 10 7 


69310 4 8 


Remarks. 


Detail of this 
increase la 
aliown balpw. 
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IProm this statement itbe seen that there are two main items of increase: (1.) 
64jl40 rmees additioiuil * to to and buildings; (2«.>My445 mpees 

additibnar expenditure in the Book l^paiimen^ ^ ^be latter item is balanced partly by 
an inorease ox 26^448 rupees over the sum paid Into the Treasury on account of the sale 
of books during 1865-^66; partly vby the jiddmonat stock of books laid in sale duzing 
the present year, 

4, The expenditure fxomlocal funds duving the 11 months under report, as contrasted 
with that of the previous entiro yeatj may be stated as follows 

Local Funds» including Cess, Fees^ Popular Contxihutions^ &c« 



Central Diyision • 
Northern Division 
Southern Division 
Sind Division 


4866—no* 

1886-87. 

Rs» a. p. 

JSs. a. p« 

-4,70,710 8 11 

<2,97,247 B 6 

3,05,088 1 1 

2,09,761 4 a 

48,001 13 8 

52,094 11 10 

86,408 3 5 

41,626 11 2 

8,44,388 8 11 

6,01,629 14 11 


Totai. - ^ • J2f. 


JK#. u. p, 

N^t decrease of actual expenditure from local sources - • 0,48,603 6 - 

Net decrease of expenditure calculated at the same rate for 

12 months - 1,87,900 11 1 


5. This decrease is, however, merely apparent, being due to my having excluded in this 
Report, from the liead of Local Funds, about 2,00,000 rupees, private expenditure, which 
appeared under this head in last year's Returns. 

6. Objects of Expenditure on Instruction during 1866-67 ;— " 


From 


* Oaverfinient InstituHoTiS ^ JRr. a. p. 

rColleges ... 66,970 1 11 

I Schools - - 77,239 7 7 

'•"1 Middle ClosB Schools - 79,776 11 - 

t Lower Class Schools - 1,43,448 4 5 

(h) Special. 96,788 5 3 

(c) Female Schools - - - - , 841 * — 

Total * - - lis. 4,03,672 14 2 


JPrivai^ InstUutiona reeweing Aid from 
* Oooernmetttrn « 

A* On the Syjatem of JPaynnent 
forBemdU: 


(a) GeneraK ^iSdle a^^Schools 



M Mid 
ILowi 


Lower Class Sohoois 


(6) Special 

(r) Female Schools • 


Total - - 


4,434 - 

12,196 - 

658 8 


- 


20;993 8 


From 

Local Funds. 

JRs. 

a. p. 

87,805 

1 4 

43,894 

12 7 

1,28,015 

14 3 

3,40,847 

8 8 

17,224 

6 4 

4,214 

4 0 

1,77,681 

14 11 


Om p. 

1,08,864 8 8 

1,21,134 4 8 

2,07,702 0 8 

3,89,705 18 1 

1,14,012 10 7 

4,665 4 9 


9,41,154 13 


2,688 6 4 


4,484 - 

12,106 - - 
8,241 13 4 


8,106 - - 


2,688 5 4 I 22,976 13 4 
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From 

1 Imperial Funds^ 

From 

Local Funds. 

Total. 

JPrivate IiutHntknut rtcHthtg 

B.— Net en tke ofNay^ | 

mistU for Memltni ' 

rColteges • • • 

(o) GMflrajj Sohook - 

1 liower Class Schools 

Speoial 

(c) Female Schools . • - - 

Total • - - JRs. 

Book Department - • • • 

TransTailun Department • - - 

Buildings • - - - - 

Bz|>enses from Dakshina Funds 

To Dr. Buhler for Sanskrit Manuscript 
Miscellaneous - - - - - 

Total - - - Its. 

Grand Total - - - JBs. 

Gkwtfrnnwnt—conti] 

JRf. a. p. 

86,851 « 8 

18,687 8 11 

nued. 

Us. a. p. 

JR«. a. p. 

86,861 8 8 

18,687 9 11 

60,380 - 2 

. 

60,889 - fi 

1,66,097 11 3 

6,184 13 6 

36,436 4 « 

18,046 1 - 

8,870 - - 

406 6 • 

117 - 6 

10 - - 
1,11,387 4 1 

1,247 4 6 

1,68.814 11 8 

6,194 13 6 

1,47,718 8 1 

16,046 1 » 

8,870 - - 

1,748 18 6 

2,37,03b 4 0 

J,13,801 8 11 

3,30,681 18 8 

7,61,376 11 1 

6,93,980 13 8 

13,64,303 8 3 


7. Resulta of expenditure on instruction during 1866-67, showing number of schools, 
scholars, and average attendance in all grades:— 



' Namber of Colleges 

Number oa the Roll. 

^mage 


or Schools. 

Daily Attendanoe. 

Oovsrnment Institutions. 

At Colleges affiliated to tho University 
(«.e., Flpliinstone, Poona, Grant Medi' 



i 

cal and Engineering Colleges and Law 
School) ------ 

6 

304 

i 

33.V4 

At Collegos not affiliated (t.e., Guzerat 
Provincial College) - - - - 

1 

30 

33 

At Higher Class Schools (i. e., Elphin* 
stone, Poona, Ahmedahiid, Belgaum, 



Surat, Kntnegbcrry, Dhoolia, Hydera¬ 
bad, and Kurrachee) - - - - 

0 

1,839 

1,568 

At Middle Class Schools (i.e.. First 
Grade and Second Grade Anglo-Yer- 





nnciilar Schools) - - - - 

191 

23,160 

1 18,810-1 . 

At Schools of Lower Class (t c., Verna- 


i 

cular or Primaiy) - - - - 

1,357 

70,1.89 

60,483-4 

At Female Schools - - - - 

01 

1,98^ 

1,934-1 

At Special Schools • - - - 

8 

378 

34.0'8 

Total - - - 

1,633 

106,704 

81,688’3 

I*rivafe Institutions receiving Aid from 




Oocernment. 




At Higher Class Schools - ^ • 

6 

2,116 

1,681 

At Middle Class Schools - - - 

13 

1,802 

1,716 

At IfOwer Class or Primary Schools 

33 

946 

703 

At F^emale Schools - - - - 

13 

1,1*03 

038 

At Special Schools . - - . 

3 

, 148 

. 1:07 

r Total - • - 

60 

4 

6,300 

... ■ , , 1 

6,184 

PrivtHa Institutions not receiving Aidf 




buif undkiT Inspection only. 

At Higher Cla4s Sehools --- 

At Middle Class Schools - - 

1 

137 

110 

15 

1,368 

043-2 

At Lower Class or Primary 8ohix>ls 

33 

2,166 

1,548-4 

At Fitmale Scliools - - * - 

17 

002 

476-6 

* ^ * (Total - - - 

06 

4,463 

3,077-2 

Grand Total - » - 

1,764 

117,647 

, 80,804-6 


8 . Increase 







8. InoKvase «£ sdiokm 3ari^. 11 raontbi under report:- 


09 Schools. 

MifHHsib w SemoLa. 

Nuhshr or SpBOLAMa, 

1869*06.' 

1866*67. 

Inoreaa#. 

Deoraase. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

. 

llaerease. 

- Clfmrhmmi M0lUmiton», 










1 

1 

1 

!• «• 

m 

9 

9 

— 


L741 

1,839 

135 

37 

Middle Ous Sohools 

a, • 


168 

191 

23 

— 

23,9se 

H'*“2 

577 

1,853 

Isower Clans Sobools « 

• Wr 


' 1^04 

1,397 

893 

* 

66,474 

79,180 

12,715 

mrnm 

Female Sohools • 


- 

31 

61 

30 

*• 

1,127 

1,935 

808 


Non&al Sebools 

. 


4 

5 

1 

— 

190 

165 

20 

9 

Special Schools •> 

- 

- 

3 

3 

■ ^ 


112 

113 

3 

2 


Total • - 

- 


1,626 

307 

- 

93,529 

106,391 

14,258 


JFri9af0 Aid 










from OwtTfkmmkU 










High Schools -* 

» « ’ 

. 

1 

6 

A 

— 

588 

8,116 

1,928 

.... 

* Middle Class Schools - 

. 


3 

13 

B 

— 

834 


1,098 

— 

Lower Class Schools - 

. ■ • 


11 

23 

18 

*■ 

623 

046 

423 

—• 

Female Schools « 

. 

- 

10 

12 

8 

— 

1,238 

1,193 

— 

45 

Normal Sohools 

- 

• 

— 

— 


—• 

— 

— 


— 

Special Schoola • « 

• 

- 

2 

2 



100 

143 

! 43 

— 


Total . - 

- 

29 

56 

27 

- 

3,283 

6,200 

3,092 

46 

Privair InaiituHona mot roeeioimg AJid, 




1 





but undpr Insp^eiian onig. 



1 


1 





High Scdiools 


. 

1 

1 

' — 

- 

77 

137 

GO 


Middle Class Schools - 

- 


10 

15 

5 

— 

941 

1,268 

387 


Ijower Class Schools - 


- 

19 

33 

18 

— 

1,148 

2,196 

1,008 

1 —. 

Female Schools - 


• 

17 

17 

— 

— 

912 

902 

— 

10 

Normal Sohools 

• 

- 

— 

— 


— 

■— 

— 

— 


Special Schools - 

- 

- 


— 

*— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


ToUl - - 

- 

43 

60 

33 

- 

3,078 

4,463 

1,395 

10 

Grakd Total - - 

- 

1.391 

1,748 

357 

- 

09,890 

117,144 

18,705 

1,451 



10. The result of the hinh school education in this department, as shown by the num- 
bez* matriculated during the year, has been as follows:— 


* 

Institution. 



Number 
Matriculated in 
December 1866, 


^ Elphinstoiie - 

Hi^ Bobool 

- 

* - - 

- 

10 


Poona - - - 

- ditto - 

- 

- 

- 

16 


' Rutnagbeny - 

* ditto - 

- 

. 

- 

0 


Surat - - - 

- ditto - 

m 

. 


6 


Ahmedabad - 

• ditto - 

- 

. 


6 


Belgawn (Sirdars) ditto * 

- 

- 


a 


Dboolia • 

- ditto • 

- 

- - - . 


a 


Hyderabad • 

. ditto • 

- 

- 


a 


, SLuriadheG 

- ditto - 

- 



• 1 





Tofraa * - 


4W 
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Besides theses Ae fidi^wing Ocmnmieot^w sttcoeeded in^ passiaig each one 

candidate :«-« 

Poona Training Oa&ge» Neriad Anglo-Vernaeular Scho<d« Atkmednuggur Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular {^hool» Nac^ick Anglo-Vemacular School, Two candidates from Poona Civil 
Engineering Coll^^ and one who had formerly attended Poona College^ passe A 


11. The following is a corresponding Table for aided institutions 



Number 

Institution. 

Matriculated in 

December 1866. 

Free General Assembly’s Institution - . - - 

7 

Genera! Assembly’s Institution - 

1 

Sir Jamse^ee Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution 

2 

Poona Free Church Institution - 

j 

2 

Total - - - 

12 


12. The results of the collegiate instruction in this department, os shown by the num¬ 
bers who have passed tlie mgher University exammations during the year, are as 
follow:— 


First Examination in Arts. Numbers Passed. 

Elphinstoue College ---------14 

Poona College - - - - - - - - - - 4 


B.A. Degree. 


Elphinstoue College .-9 

Poona College ----, - -- -- -6 


M.A. or Honours in Arts (entitling to M:A. Degree). 

Elphinstone College ---------3 

Poona College 


L.M. Degree. 


Grant Medical CoUegc 


2 


LL.B. Degree. 


Government Law School - -- -- - -2 >si 


IB^rst Examination in Civil Engineering. 


Poona Civil Engineering College ------ 2 


Book department. 


13. The following is a corresponding Table for aided institutions 


First Examination in Arts. 

# 

Free General Assembly’s Institution - - - 


Numbers Passed. * 
« 

- 3 


14. The amount paid into Her Majesty’s Treasury of sums received^ from the sale of 
books ($ncludkig*an adjustinent for iHr. 1,008, 11. 5, of the sum allowed to the Director 
of Ftubuc Instruction, for gratuitous distribution of books) has been^ during the 11 mouths 
under rc^rt, iSe. 1,25,353.3. 7 ., against 1,25,706.13. 10. drawn. It so happened that 
i^riWn wee days after the close of the official year, a further sum of Jh. 6,608. 15. 7. 
was i^d tlfiit the amount drawn for the print^ arid purdhase of boc^ has been 

oleariy nofored, while a considerable stock htw been laid in towards the wants of the pre¬ 
sent year. Of the shm drawn, J2«.9,838. ^14. 1. were expended on the encouragement of 
Bteratore; which sum has cdso been covered by the sales of the department • ^ 


15; The 









IN HffBlA.. 


t7 


Tka foll^iviDg Ikdbfo Aomm tbe mmiMAsermt fmxk and paid iato liiA TiMsiiEcy diaring 
tiie last fbiur 




Ybar. 



Amount Drawn. 

Amount Paids* 

- 

1868-64 - 

^ m 



Rs, SL p. 
71,242 6 7 

Rs. a. p. 

81,667 B 1 


1804-65 • 

- 

- 

- 

80,117 2 11 

98,766 2 8 


1866-.66 - 

- 

- 

- 

70,986 18 10 

96,904 9 4 


1866-67 - 

- 

- 

- 

1,26,706 18 10 

1,26,868 8 7 


The iucreaec now exhibited of more than 26,448 ru|>ee8, during an official year of only 
11 memtha, over the amount paid in during the prcvioua official year of 12 months^ wiU 
serve to indiesate the progressive state of the department. 

16. The following is a general statement of the number and value of the books issued 
from tbe Central Book Depdt during the year, as returned by the Curator;— 


• 

Number i 
of 

Copies. 

Amount. 

1. Books sold for cash in Central Book dep6t * - - - 

2 . Books issued on credit 

3. BcK>ks issued to the subordinate depots for sale 

4 . Books issued for printing new editions - - * 

5. Books sold by public auction, as per Besolution of the 

Government of Bombay, No. 264, dated the 28tli April 
1866.. 

, Total - - - 

8,138 

86,609 

220,164 

28 

1,882 

Jfff. a. p. 
8,082 12 - 
29^84 18 8 

68,020 5 - 

12 11 - 

844 6 6 

278,006 

1,16,824 14 9 


During the latter part of tlio year under report, the system of issuing books on credit 
has been discontinued. In feture tables of tlie above kind, this item will therefore 
no longer apx>ear. . 

17. The following table fiSiowe the number and value of the copies of schotil books 
and maps in diiferont languages, printed and purchased by the Book Defmrtment in 
1866-67. 


Namjsh op Books. 


A. Brinied. 


l-<JEnglish 

2. ^arathi 

3. Gujarathi - 

4. Sanskril: 

5. Hindustani - 

6. Sanskrito-Marathi 

7. Anglo-Marathi • 


jS. Books PurcksAd. 


Number 


of 

Value. 

Copies. 



i2ff. a. p. 

60,000 

4,280 - - 

135,633 

88,696 - - 

67,000 

16,213 - - 

• . 1,000 

700 - - 

1,600 

440 - - 

1,600 

8,968 - - 

10,000 

90 - - 

266,588 

08,887 - - 






1. English 
8. Latin 
8. Man4hi 
4. Sanskrit 
6. Hinduslam 

6. Oanarese - 

7. Aaglo-Ondttrathi'* 

8. Anglo-Marathi - 


!Tota£ 
Grand Totad 


44,640 

1,329 

1,407 

041 

688 

7,810 

876 

700 


48,516 4 11 

^ 1,418 9 0 

8 7 

^8,114-2 
860 18 8 
1*457 9 - 

760 * - 
1,987 8 - 


57,241) 


68,489 16 O 



888,77? 


a,16,867 16 


9 
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Oananl ramarks «m 
ihit above ekatiaiioe. 
BffinitionB of toms. 


^^Oovenunent 

•choflJjk” 


<<Aiaed schools » 

** Schools inspected 
only-*' 

** Loeal funds/* 


The imperial grant 
for education- 


RBMfINS TO 

22. In order to ol»latn for. this Report a ooinm ^ Retoms wa8>for the 

first time^ prescribed, to £ducational Ins^otors. It is indeed no easy , matter to give 
clear information abont a. le^ and compQoated depariment. Xhe form prescribe ^sras 
experimental^ an^ Toqtitres improvements; but I trust it will serve as roundatioB m a 
better system of annual reporting in the futureu One of the great sources of misappre¬ 
hension in Eduoetiional Returns consists in ambiguity of tenns.; And here^ to obmte 
such misunderstandings I would beg to point out the sense in which certain terms are 
used througl^mt tlns^port. By th^ term ** Government sohoolSj** I understand all such 
schools as are entirely mailed by this, department, whether any !l^periU funds are ex¬ 
pended on them or not- Thus the Vernacular schools established out of local cess* are 
returned as Government schools, because they are entirely under the control of this de¬ 
partment, which orders the studies, fixes the fees, and appoints or removes the masters- 
For ifie same reason, many schools in l^ttyawar, being managed by this deportment, 
tbou^ supported by the cuiefs without aid from Imperial sources, have been returned by 
lilr. Curds as Govomment schools. Ou this principle, the few schools in tlie Feint State 
should have been returned as Governmental. By the term aided schools,” I understand 
sdiools managed privately 9 receiving aid from Government, and inspected by this depart¬ 
ment. By the term “ schools inspected only,” I understand private schools neither 
managed by us nor aided by Government, but to which the benefit of inspection by this 
department is afforded at the request of the patrons or managers. To the term Local 
funds,” a restricted meaning has been given, previous Reports it was cu«tomary to 
include under this head, Expenditure irohi private sources on the few schools which re¬ 
ceived aid from Government. In the present Report no sum has been entered under the 
head of" Local Funds” which has not been actually administered and accounted for by 
this department. The only sum of Private Eamenditure which has been admitted under 
this head has been 2,683 rupees, on account of me Feint State schools, wUch sum was 
administered by the Educational Inspector. "Private Expenditure” has been indeed 
altogctlicr omitted from this year’s General Returns, simply on the ground that this de¬ 
partment could not guarantee the correctness of the amounts reported to have been spent 
by private school managers. It is. also in accordance with the spirit of a system, which 
looks only to results in iirivate schools, to ignore the expenditure by which such results 
have been obtained. But should Government wish " Brivatc Expenditure ” returned, 
according to the practice of other Presidencies, nothing can bo easier than to enter the 
sums reported by school managers. 

23. Tlic Imperial expenditure connected with this department during the 11 months 
under rcpo 2 *t was shown above (para. 1) to have been 9,16,678. 9. IVom tliis amount 
must be deducted a refund of Its. 1,25,353. 3. 7., being tlie amount paid into the trea¬ 
sury from the sales of school books (sea para. 15). The real expenditure Imm .Imperial 
sources under tliis department has therefore been Ms, 7,61j|^5. 5. 5. There are, how¬ 
ever, other items of expenditure coming under the Budget laie^ of " Education, {Science, 
and Art” which are not under this department; they are as follows;— 



Ms. a. p. 

* Bombay University . - - 

49,512 - - 

+ Central Museum - - - . 

9,989 -- 2 

Grant to Mechanics’ Institution 

150 - - 

„ to Agri-Horticultural Society 

2,790 - - 

,, to Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society - 

' 3,300 - - 

„ to Botanical Gardens ^ - 

8,976 2 5 

„ to Geographical Society - - . 

520 - - 

Total ^ - Ms. 

76,237 2 7 


Thus the total Imperial expenditure on Education, Science, and Art,” during the 
11 montlis under report, base been 8,66,562. 8., which, if taken for 12 months, 

gives an annual rate of 9,45,340. 15. staading against A. 9,32,184. 6. 3. actually 
expended in the official year 1865-66. The rate of expenditure then for the past and the 

previous 


Detaik of Bzpenditure on the University are as 
follow: 


t Details of Earpenditnm on the CSeniral Umeum 
are aa fd^ow: 


Bmbay ITnivenHy* 

Allowmices to examiners 
satary' - 

SriahfisUnient of ditto - 
C^Ungenries 
Fritttiiig charges - • ' 

tHonMHrent • - 

Otain cKSKpetiiatioii 
Prise and nisdals >- < - 

Tova% * 


Ms, 

a. 

P- 

31,709 

10 

3 

3,900 

•> 

- 

^520 

— 

— 

7,490 

3 

1 

3,919 

10 

8 

000 



166 



41 

12 


90 

12 


49A12 

- 

-■ 


Omtral Museum, 

Sahay of the curator Ms. a. p. Ms, a, p, 
from £7th Doe. 1864 . 
to dlst March 1807 - 6 3 

Bstahlishnmat ' ■* - 1,100 'B — 

Contingoneisa •' - 434 2 - 


9,000 2 



previous year ap|»eim aearly stationary^ aii3 wW cwpared ^tfa the estamated revenues of 
the^mbay Presidency for the corrent jw, uaifidlyi 8,75,93,700 rupees (see BesOlutiou 
oC Ooverament of India, No. 405, dated lOtb April 1867), it appears to bear the ratio 
of i« per cent > to the Presidential Bevenues. This proportion must ^ adi^tted to be 
small, especially vrhen it is oonridered that in Englana the Parliamentary Grant for Edu« 
cation during 1866-67 vras 1,030,6602., which, on an Imperial revenue of 68;0QO,O00 
gives a proportion of more than 1^ per cent, and that the English Parliamentary Grant 
M almost entirely for subridies to mma^ schools, whereas in this country the education 
of the monle implies not only , the aiflbsion of primary instruction, but also the introduc* 
tion ofnigjber learning and sOieneej and the doing for India of all ^at the richly endowed 
universities, and anment grammar, schools, and centuries of refinement have done for 
England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presidential Bevenues allowed to Bombay 
for ** !l^ncation, wience,^ ^d Art,” the whole aspect of this department and of the 
university might, in my opinion, be i^edily changed for the better. 

24. I have shown above (para. 3) that the chief item of increase of Impend expenditure 

under this department consists of grantCMn-aid to private schools and buildings. Part of 
this consists of extraordinary grants (e, 22,207 rupees for the school buUdiTigs of the 

Great Indian Peninsula Btidway Company); the rest is due to the favourable working of 
the newly introduced system of grants*in-aid by payment for results. Under this system 
new grants have been awarded to the amount of Its. 20,293. 8. 

• 

25, It has been above shown (para. 5) that an apparent decrease in Local Funds 
Expenditure, to the amount of 2,00,000 rupees, has been caused by the exclusion of 
Private Expenditure from the head of ibeal funds. In Gujerat there has been an 
actual decrease of Local Funds Exj[>cjiditure to the amount of 63,713 rupees, owing to the 
accumulations of two years’ local cess having been expended on school-houses in that 
division during 1865-66. On the other hand, there appears to have been an increase of 
expenditure from local cess in the central division of about 30,000 rupees; iu the soutliern 
division, of about 12,000 rupees; and in Sind, of about 6,100 rapees. The increase of 
school fees Ihrougliont the Presidency may be stated as follows;— 



Fxes. 


1800-06. j 

1 1860-67, 

1 For 11 Mouths. 

Ceniral Division 

Northern ditto 

Southern ditto - -- -- -- - 

Sind - ditto -------- 

Total - • - iZs. 

JUs. a. p. 
02,022 12 4 

25,012 1 6 

10,857 12 7 

4,583 - 10 

JRs. a. p. 

04,257 2 7 

31,975 12 - 

13,488 8 7 

3,688 14 3 

1,83,»70 11 3 

1,43,410 5 5 


Net Increase daring 11 Months of 1866-67 - /2r. 9,434. 10. 2 . 

Apother source of local funds may be mentioned, which has beep opened this year for the 
-TOst time, namely, the assignment of 10,000 rupees per annum by the worsl^ful bench 
of justices in Bombay, for the extension of primary schools within the island. This assign¬ 
ment was much wonted, and will be very useful, and I t'/ust that hereafter it may be 
increased. 

26/ I continue to Teceive from inspeotors the most cheering accounts of the operation 
of the lodal educational cesa Mr. Bussell writes os follows:— 

. The cess opemtions have already begtiii to bnng the subject of popular educatiou before botfi the masses 
and their rulers in a somewhat different and clearer light than before. The people are beginning to look 
on schoolt as neoessary popular imtitutions. and not merely as a part of the adiuinistrativl>maehinery of a 
foreign goverMent, with which they have little or no oonceni. The cess^payers now want something in 
ntnm rot their money, and the school attendance of the agricultural classes is increasing. The troublesome 
and preeatiouB resoum of * nopnlar eoptrlbutioaa’ for s^oobmaatem* salaries is dispensed with, ance the 
levy of the cess (but the people, are too apt to think that the cess la sufficient tor oil their school require- 
mantiL.or, at least, to aUaee this, as a ground for refusing further local contributions, even when uigently 
needed). Another good effect of the cess is the good amunple it sets to inamdara, jagheerdam, 5(c., and their 
people, who nee its operatioD^ however "humble at preasnt, in the neighbouring British territory. For 
uunanea, l and my deputies have been asked by the pepple of non-government villages to get the school 
oeas levied for them.’* i * 
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• ** Tlie lociSl SMS and from 'Iks ntUnSraus psiittons Kscid^d fom th« peoj^s for fi^ools 

sad achool^'houses^ itiiesiiitdhot Uioy ara deteinifiiisd toomive tlijs fnli^beiMfit of the taon^ they OMkmnte 
towards the ej:tM)«ton of odium in many places where new schodi4ioosM«.Mooted fmm looel Mlids, 

weio used for the fimt time, the people raised sulMcrlptioiu to feitat tlm pnjiih^ and made the day sue of 
rejoicing, and this without any hint from our department. The sura pf 428 r«paea.|& nino placsee in the 
Surat Cmleotorate atone was subscribed wnd spent In this manner/* 

The expenditore of the local cess has been strietJy linated to meeting (in fke first plabe) 
the wants the people for vernacular, or, as we call 5t * primary** education, , And the 
operation of tMs rule is most salatai 7 .r The money collected hipa been expended on the 
sort of sdboeds required by the class of pwple (the cultivators) by whom it was subscribed. 
And'^e result has been to iufuse into this class, for the first time, some interest in educa¬ 
tion, 'I have been struck, when travelling in the countay districts, bv the large propor¬ 
tion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every village schodl. The people, as a nile, 
look upon the local educational cess as a voluntary contribution; they feel a certain 
amoimt of pride and pleasiire in it, and arc apparently eager in looking fqr advantages to 
W derived from it. The people by this cess provide for t^mselvos, wherever it is levied, 
the means of primary instruction, and I think that there are four boons irhioh, in acknow-, 
ledgment of tuis, they may fairly look to Government to guarantee them; first, that every 
t^ooka shall have its first grade Anglo-vernacular school, supported by an Imperial grant 
and fees; second, that cacm zillali shall have its high sdiool, supported in the some way; 
third, that every school-building for which an assignment is made by local cess committees 
shall receive an equal subsidy from Government j frurth, that some provision shall be 
made for insuring pensions, under the ordinary uncovenanted service rules, to local funds 
schoolmasters. These principles have as yet been by no means recognised. There has 
been apparently some misapprehension as to the exact nature of the local educational cess 
in this P'residency. Tlie Supreme Government has spoken of it as a part of the land 
revenue set apart for educational purposes/* which is far from accurately representing the 
chai-acter of this contribution. Owing apparently to this misunderstanding, there has 
been au uiiwilJingDess to sanction proposals which, I humbly think, were fiiirly due to the 
people. 

27. The grants-iu-aid system on the principle of payment for results may now, for the 
first time, be reported as having come into extended operation in this Presidency, 24,308 
rupees have been awarded under this system to schools, the groat majority of which were 
never previously aided by Government or inspec.ted by this department. 'The inspectors 
arc unanimous in their favourable testimony to tlie success of the system. Major Wad- 
dington writes:— 

The Revisod Rules published in February 1860 have had a fiik trial during the year, and 1 have 
personally examined all but two of the schools applying for aid under them. The Nystem is, ] am ronvinced, 
an admirablK one, and while it meets with the cordial approval of school managers, it ensure^ os far os any 
system cun, a due economy of the public funds/' 

, Mr. Moore writes as follows:— 

** This system has made a fair start in the province. The mission schools ut Hyderabad and Kurrachee 
have been exumiiied under the standards during the year. The Saint Patrick's (iloiiian Catholic) School 
has since been examined, and the Marathi School has been registered for examination. 1 consider that the 
introduction of this system is calculated to exercise a very beneficial effect. The system of marking is 
minute and tedious to the examiners, but it has its advantages. It enables a comparison to be drawn between 
solioolsof the eame elass, and it thus hispirM the 11106101*8 and pupils with Emulation. It moreover greatly 
assists the inspectional staff, fur after a school has once been examined and marked, it enables the inspector 
to judge at the next examination what progroas 0 school has made during the year; and to private scholastic 
liiBtitutlons it affords liberal pecuniary assistance, for want of which the efforts of mauy such schoola ore 
retarded.'* 

From a departmental point of view, the eyfltem is of courae most satisfactory, for it.* 
stimulates the managers of private schools to fresh exertion in the iTnm*ovement of their 
pupils; it lends to* me constant raising and keeping up of the scItooIs ; it prevents the 
attention of teachers being coxfoentrated on tiie best pupils to the ne^ect of otiiors; it 
relieves the inspecting officer of all responsibilityJn stating his impressions;’* it gives a 
reason for every Inctease or diminution of Qovemmental aid; it is a Mberal and jret an 
economiod system, for not a rupee is paid except for aqjtual progress m a pfipil, and 
though an efficient school may obtain, under the systent a third of its expenses from 
Government, a school must be exceptionally efficient to obtam a higher <raite of aid than . 
this. Bht as far as we have gone, tfau flystem^appears to be not onik popular with this 
department, bfit also almost equally so with tiie managers of privtffee echoes. There is no 
doubt tbfk it will obtain considerhble extension, and bo prc^ctive of good In the 
ftttnre. For Examination durii^ the itKresent year 1 ha'i^ regained 17 MUhtiotuti aoheoh^ 
aqd I shaH^ cordially VrelcotnC: every freth advance which the , 83 f«tem malms,heiageo 

ae Iqng as it is properly sdmhiiste:^, it is a just syatem, and that h wiQ tend to 
pri>duee an OBiount of jeculfar instruction which GoTenhnent coitid not otherwise have 
pt^qced e^eept far greater oost^ The grants hkhexto. aaiaided **fer results ** have 
beOTtnade to »::% 0 bls*f>revbudy existing am have been almost confined to ihels^etowiis 
of Bombay and Poona (sss above, para. %}; but I already we traces rf &e action of the 
system, in cillbg schools into existence. When the missionary sodietiesi zaUwgy eem- 

panies. 
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mi , AnalogpuB bo£ed have iow thf^ {mrt ^ In school extensioii uhSer lihis system, 
the gaestien wHl iirieie how far the native oommunitiee will take it up. And with regard 
to iipf^ ^ i^st. he remembered that ihe griBint4ii«^d system implies effective 8<moal 
nnmi^^meiit by private bodies, which implies local enlightenment And therefore I wduld 
say Aat it would be hardly fair to tlie p^ple who bear the burden of a local cess, and are 
eager fiw instruction, if Government were entirely to wait upon the development of a 

S ant*in^id S 3 rBtem, especially in a ootmttj like I think that this system should, for 

e present, be looked on as subsidiary to riio operations of Government, and should not 
be made to set aside the principle suggested above (para. 26), that an Anglo-vemacuto 
seliodE should be provided for the people in every talooka, and a hi^h sdool In every 
zillah, at the cost of the State. There are two other considerations which I would venture 
to submit in connection wi^ otm.^pecent inauguration of the grant-in-md system ; 1st, that 
there are some things which we never look to this system to supply for India, namely, 
the introduction cf higher learning and science; 2ndly, that the development of the system 
will call imperatively for the maintenance of a high class of educational inspectors, and 
Aerefore for placin^j the superior ^pointments of the educational service on a better 
^footing than they hmd at present. 

29. The table in para. 9 shows a net increase of schools and scholars during the year as Incimse of sdiools 
tollows:— acholws. 


• 

Schools. 

Sckolara. 

Government Inttitutions - « * - 

■307 

1 

12,862 

Aided iostitutionti. 

27 

8,007 

Inspected only 

23 

l,98e 

Totai* - - * 

m 

17,304 


The increase in aided schools and scholars is not an actual increase of instruction in the 
presidency, but chiefly shows schools not previously aided, and now for the first time 
brought on the returns of this department. 

30. As mentioned by me in my last Annual Beport (para. 45), the standards laid down Remits of in3i)oo- 
in the Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-iu-Aid have been prescribed to be universally *f*^^[JJ^^*”** 
used by inspecting officers in their examinations of Government schools. The object of ^hools under pra- 
this change was in the first pia9e to secure definiteness and accuracy of re|)ortuig, in the scribed standards, 
second place to facilitate a comparison between private and Government schools. 

Ah might have been expected, there was considerable difficulty about introducing the 
system of examining Government schools under standards, especially with the various 
modifications which we were (obliged to make in them. The inspectors unanimously report 
that the system has not yet been fully understood, and it must be considered tr^ have ibecu 
as yet only on trial, or at all events as only in its infancy. 1 bone that the difficulties of 
the plan may be overcome, as I think its advsintages are beyond cioubt. 

31. Of the Government Arts Colleges (Elphinstone and Poona), I have still to report C)n the present state 
that, under considerable difficulties, they maintain u high state of efficiency. Judging from 

actual results in the students they turn out, there is no branch of the -department that I («) jj^tsToUeges. 
contemplate with greater pleasure. These results arc entirely due to the high character, 
attainments, and zeal of the principals and professors. But the professors are too few in 
number. Both colleges are under*manned in teaching power. There is no professor of 
Latin or of history attached to either college. • 

"33. A second great difficulty which the colleges have to encounter lies in the inferior 
condition pf tliel^h schools of the presidency. This weak arm of the department has 
been a never ^ceasing, matter of complaint, and J regret that the small measures of improve¬ 
ment solicited by me for the high schools and their feeders (see my last Annual Report, 
para. 44) had not, at the dose of the year under report, received sanction. 

,34. A {bird cause for the depvession of the Arts colleges, in point of numbers, consists in 
the want of ap^edation by the Richer natives of the advantages of collegiate education* 

Generally speaking, the natives of this presidency have shown considerable good sense in 
anrmlitig themselves of the education provided^ or aided, by Government. this is &r 
leas the ciWe with regard to higher education, in respect of their appreciation of which the 
inhabitants of Bombay present an unfavourable contrast to those of &e Bengal Presidency. 

In the last repenrt of tile Calehtta Presidency College, I find a classification of the students 
on tim Kdb olccording to tiie ^ poritiou of their parents. This return shows 1(^ 
students as the sons of ^ zemindars, talookdars, and other persons of independent income ^ 
against 108 sons of Government servants and pensioners,'^ 76 sons of merchants, 
baidters, banians, and brokers," 41 ^s of ^ proi^onal persons," 56 sons^ ''shiiiikeepcrs,” 
and 95 others." I have not as yet r^dVedej^h a classification, pf the Elphinstone and 
PoraaCclles^ students; but when it is miide,T doubt not that the contrast of suoiid 
porition df lie students wifi be very much^ to the ffisadvantage of 6ur coUeges. Not 
397. M 4 only 
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only is any class like th^ sons of tka aemm&urs ia !Dut ooUeges, 

but also the native of Bombay tbomsalves seem to 1^ l^ost laimm views as 

to the value of cqllS|^h ednoation* Even rich meni as X jUve, ]iera^^ 
than one instanoei^ oqect to tbe jiayment. of a ten rupees fee. for ihw ^na They have 
not yet got rid the notion tlukt in a Government obUege educatit^ s)^ukl\be^ g^^ 
gratuitously, ^ They ibrget that they are only asked to juky ISO ru^ea poi; annum for 
education which eosts/as yet, B$. 005. 4. 4, annum for each student attj^dihg, 

(6) High schools. In speaking ^nemlly of the backwa^ condition of the Governmeiit h%h spools of, 
^is preridepcy^ [ ri^er^ first, to the small nuiiiber of boys from them who have suhoeeded 
ui pasting matriculation examination during the year, namely, 65 in all, out of/arhioh 
19 were irom Elphinstone High School, and 16 from Poona High School This number 
stands a^inst 70 matriculated last year, so that in this respect, at all events, there has 
been noimprovement. Secondly, to the raw and uncultivated state even of these passed 
candidates, who come to the collies with very littie general knowle^e, without taste or 
literary feeling, and generally without even the rudiments of a classical language. Third, to 
tibe inaccurate way m which English is taught in the^ high schools, as testified by the 
mistakes of idiom and gnuumar ii^ich cling to the University students throughout their 
career, and which omy a few of the best graduates even ultimately succeed in 
shaking olF. 

37. In ncinting out these deficiencies, I do not mean to throw hlamc on the head 
masters, whose exertions have been exceedingly praiseworthy. But the difficulties they 
have had to contend with have been hitherto almost insurmountable, first, in the material 
they have had to deal with, namely, the boys sent up from Anglo-verftaeular schools; 
second, in their assistant masters, of whom the great majority are raw youths, who liave 
barely succeeded in pasting the matriculation examination. The University is the great 
Normal school for assistant high schoolmasters, and at present we. are involved in a 
circle. The University is depressed, because the high schools are not better, and the 
high schools are depressed, because the University does not furnish more and better 
scholars to be assistant masters. Tliis state of things will gradually work itself out^ and 
we may look to see the high^chools flourish when every first grade high school has a 
European scholar for its head master, and none but graduates of the University for its 
assistant masters, and when this is the case, we may look in turn to sec the colleges and 
the University improved. 

' 38. On the whole, during the year there has been progress and amendment in the 

high schools. 

(c) Anglo-veniacu- 39. The classification of schools proposed in my last year’s report (paragraph 44) has 

lar Bchiwls* heen successfully carried out. 


(d) Vernacular 
Bcnools. 


40. The numbers in attendance in " lower class” schools during the past year has 
been— 



Pupils. 

At Government vernacular schools 

At Aided . - - ditto 

At Inspected • - ditto 

70,189 

046 

2,156 


Total - - 82,201 

The total net increase of pupils in Government institutions over the previous year 
wpears to have been 12,862, and out of this number 12,715 are due to an inm-ease in tbe 
Government vernacular schcAls {set! paragraphs 8 and 9). That fact alone suffices to 
show the direction iu which this department has been sucoesafully working. While 
middle class, high school, and Univeruty education has been nearly stationary, vernacular 
oducaLtion has been spreading st<^adily over the country• The cultivator Alass hM 

especially come under its influence, and it is from this dm, under the opera^n of the 
local cess^ystem, that the main part of our Increase of pupils has been dbtainedi The, 
vernacular schools in this presideney are all entered under the general head of ** Lower 
Cla|i Schoe|t^’; but there is a^oonaderable range of difference lustwemi tbe ii^rior and 
the superior vernacular school. For the first classes iu superior vernacular schools a 
Standard las been iutrodui^, consisting of—let. AritiuaetiOfOOinpleto; Euedid, first 
l^lliteebra, cquati6tie| mental arithmetic^ complete. jtodL YernM writing, &om 
diofathm ; original cots^^ in vernacular, fird. Beading vemacfular newspapow; 
paraphratite vernacular poetry. 4tfa« Vernacular grasuuar. fitii. IBatoxy and map 
drawing ox Lidia. 6tb. jSistoiy. of England. Xu the Northern Bivieiexi Mr. Curtia 
r^rts 46 boys to have been examined^ and 41 to have passed, undw this very Itigh 
etweidard. Under Standard IV., 237 arO reported tp: have. pasMd in the Kcethern 
Divition, about 326« in the Centi^ IHvitiou, ana about SIin Sind. The jpunbers passed 

.in 
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in other Btaoditrdt nay he aeen by tefereaoe to the inejiectora’ tables. But the whole 
systm.^-examinalaon nnder standards has not yet been brought into fitU woddog, and 
tM residts <^>>ot be absolutely depended on. 

41. *1110 medibal College of this Preddimey snffers no lees, than the arts colleges fpaa 1*) 
the inefBolenoy of the h^b schools. The snudl number of 18 matriculated students was 
in attendance on the college claesea at the clo^ of the jear under report. coU^. 

42« 1 have every reason to believe that this inetitutionf whicb« in the previous year, Poona cItiI engi* 
was affiliated by the University, has made a fair start. In October 1866 the college was neoring college, 
thoroughly examined in all its parts by two special visitors (Captain Haig, b.e,, and 
H. Coke, Esq., m.As), appointed for the purpose by Government, and their report was 
generally favourable. 

The Civil Engineering College '\Vill never attain its full development till, (Ist) an 
adequate teaching staff has been sanctioned; and (2nd) the college building, now in 
course of erection, has been completed.' It is almost needless to repeat that every quali* 
fied student which this college can turn out, whether from its university department 
or its vernacular classes, will be valuable to the country at the present time of public 
work extension. 

43 . The law classes continue to attract a large proportion of the elite of the arts graduates Government law 
and other rising students of the University. This is no wonder considering the brilliant school, 
openings for an independent career in law offered to native students by the liberality of 

the High Court, under the present Chief Justice, Sir Richard Couch. Amo^ the en¬ 
couragements afibrded during the past year, 1 have to mention (a) the diminution in 
period of articled service for solicitorships in tlie High Court, according to University 
graduates in the resolution of the honourable Judges, dated 28th August 1866; {b) the 
appointment by the Chief Justice of a Hindoo Bachelor of Laws to be JDeputy Registrar 
on the appellate side of the High Court. 

44 . There are altogether five normal schools under this department, with a total num- (f) Normal sehook. 
ber of 165 pupils on the rolls, being on increase of one school and 15 pupils over last 

year's return. 1 am not at all satisfied with the working of these schools, especidly of 
the so-called Poona Training College. Attention to the subject will be given during the 
present year. An application made by me more than a year ago for improvement in the 
establishment of the Ahmodabad Training College has not yet received an answer. 

45. The amount of Imperial funds expended on female education during the year has {g) Female schools, 
been as follows;— 


On Govemmont Female Schools. 

i 

1 Ms. <1, p. i 

! 1 

R$, a* p. 

Central Division . 

aoi 8 - ! 

1 


Norllu:rii ditto - 

89 8 - 1 


Southern ditto ------ 

— i 


Sind -------- 

Aided Institutions—Central Division. 


341 - - 

Poona Convent School - - - - 

2,180 - - 


Cavel Girls* School (Portuguese) • - - 

450 - - 


Indo-British ------ 

460 - - 

3,105 w. 


Total - - lU. 

8,448 - - 


ho that ^tually only 341 rupees of the State funds has been., spent in this Presidency 
during the year on Native female education, which indeed Government can hardly be 
said to have commenced undertaking in Western India. 

In Ae Northern Division, where 2,301 Native girls are returned as under instruction, 
the schools afe all but entirely suMorted by private endowments, though managed by 
this deportment. In the island of Bombay the Parsec schools (privately supported) are 
the west Bucceerful Native female aohoola in the President. Throughout the Central 
and Southern divieione I have found here and there (e.t;., at Poona, Sattar^ and Belgaum.) 
a fow wretched little aohoole which appeared to be regarded equally by inspectorB, deputy 
inBimctora, and all others concerned (including the masters themselves) as merely 
institutions, not to be strictly criticised or treated with seriousness. In Sind ia attempt 
whatevOT at mtrodnomg female education appears to have been midc. The 
which I halro^etally received m travelling haa been that aU ^ngh the Marathi, 
Uiywati, and Canarese countries (for of Sind I am not able to speak), it will be perfectly 
induce, with the full consent of the people, primaiy female echods, to be 
attended by girl, up to 10 or 11 years of age. Pqis this puipofe I applied some months 
ago to Goverment for an annual grant of 30,000 rupees, to be expenW in various ways 
warding to tile differences of local ciimunsomCes, but always with the View of estab¬ 
lishing in every town and large vill^e a primary female school. As yet no abswer on 
397* N the 
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Kdtication of Euro- 
nean and Indo> 
British childi'en. 


Kfiueation of nativa 
pviiices and minor 
cUio/tk 


ilie enl^ect Itm g^tren % tfae Suprerri^ ^ehremhoiit. Stidu Cf^hocdb will 
before all to be pot on a footim of atriot iiiapeOtioO»; vegiatry ^ «1 h 

trnclancc, and with Ontiro Obolitipn of present petrimelesa system of anmal ** anfaibi^ 
tions/* at whicfc^ two or three girls exhibit the rei^iig ^ a piap^e Iperfaaps learnt by heart), 
and all the g^ls net prieos, iiTCspcctivc of their attyOineaijitii c(r. atteimnce. One great 
step has aliOadyjbeen taken, in the past year, towards brihipiii^ fen^ schook under 
regular mticism, and that is the introduction of standards of examinatioil From reference 
to the iMums of inspecting officers, it 'appoara that in the Central Ditisbn about 15 girls 
passed td^e Vernacular Standaid HI.; «11 passed in reading and writing, and ive in geo* 
graphy, under Standard II.; 76 in writing only (syllables) under StMidbird I. In the 
mnrthem Division 240 girls are reported to have passed uMcr SStandard I.; 100 under 
Standard II.; 71 under Standard IlL ; 23 under Standard IV. 

TChie poor result of tlic inspectors’ examinations will undoubtedly lead the way to better 
things. The first stop is to get rid of the element of uncertainty, and to know exactly t^hat 
Ac girls^ schools have done as yet In proposing the establishment of only primary 
schools for girls up to 10 or 11 years of age, I have condned myself to what 1 know to be 
feasible in present circumstances. Gradually, as social ideas are modided in this county, 
something more than primary instruction for women will become possible. ^ 

46. In connection with the above subject must be mentioned, as one of the public events 
of tlie year, Miss Carpenter’s philanthropic visit to India, with the express pnrjiose of 
seeing what could be done to promote the education of the women of this country. Miss 
Carpenter’s chief attention in this Presidency was drawn to Ahraedabad and to Bombay, 
and having seen the female schools in these places, she at once pointed out (what many 
have long felt) the disadvantage of none but male teachers being provided for these 
schools. After much discussion of the subject with Miss Carpenter, the leading inha¬ 
bitants of Ahmedabad and some native gentlemen in Bombay severally addressed petitions 
to Government, soliciting the establishment of normal schools for the training of female 
teachers; and at the same time Miss Carpenter addressed to Government a memorandum 
embiHlying her conception of the arrangements to be made in establishing the normal 
schools which had been solicited. Miss Carpenter’s inexperience of India naturally caused 
some of her p*oposals to require modification; but many of her suggestkmS'wcrc valuable, 
and the whole subject of the proposed normal schoeds is now under the consideration of 
Government. The natives ot this c>ountry expressed gratitude to Miss Carpenter for her 
sympathetic exertions. And this dejmrtment may well recognise the advantage of an 
external and private stimulus to the question of female education. As to the proposed 
female nonnal schools, highly desirable as they are, it must be remembered that to place 
women in positions of responsibilily as teachers and managers of schools will be in this 
counti*y a perfect novelty, and that the whole carrying out of the ]>lan is sure to be 
attended by all sorts of difficulties, which, however, we must hope in time to overcome. 

48. Contemporaneously with the extension in this Presidency of the grsiTit-in-aid 
system, which wdll assist all classes in the community alike, there lias been a considerable 
movement towards the providing of both middle class and high school instruction fur 
European and Indo-British children. The Diocesan Board of Education, which came 
into existence just before the commencement of tlie official year, apjiears* to have aided 
three new schools in Bombay and one at Poona. The Great Indian Peninsula llaihvay 
Company has established, or is establishing, schools of their own at the large stations of 
Lanuwlee, Egutiioora, and Bhosawml; and the Scottish Education Society (recently 
created) has established a high school in the Fort of Bom’^ay. Quite unoonnected witn 
these movements, but calculated in the highest degree to encourage and assist,them, was 
the Notification of tlic Govornineiit of Bombay, published under date the 27th February 
last, oiferiug special allowances to boys of European and Indo-British parentage, who, 
after reaching certain standard of (lualification, should continue to study for and in t^c 
University ol Bombay. This notification arose out of the expression of a wish by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State (the present Lord Halifax), in his Despatch No, 2, dated 
30th January 1864, that a boarding-house might bo established in this Presidency for 
European boys pursuing the university course of study. After much oonsidcration of the 
subject it w'as tnouglit better, instead of going to the expense oS a boarding-house, to 
ofifer stipends or exhibitions, tenable under conmtions of respectable surveillance, to boys 
boarding wherever might be most convenient. When the plan was under conrideration, 
not a single European or Indo-British boy had gone #iraugh the university course. The 
wdiole measui'e was therefore cxperiiuontab and was passed in uncertainty to what extent 
peiaoih would avail themseh ^ id the privUego offered. Up to the present tme speeiM 
allowance^ have been claimed for one boy, who has passed the fibrst extoina^n in arts, 
and |bi: seven boys wlio have passed tne prescribed standard of paNiparatioii for the 
university*. Pohbtless, when the numbers of claimants increase, Goveriimeiit will limit 
the numocr of special allowances to be awarded annuallyi and these allowances will 
assume the charaeter of exhibitions, to be competed for aaoengst the best Eurojpean and 
^Tn^Brirish studenti. .iA.t a trifling expense to the State they may be exited to pro- 
‘^dtice adv^ts^eoik resi^ by bringing ^ different dasses oi Her Majesty’s 
snbjeob* father within ^ universi^, and by introducing a new element among we 
college atuaents. • 

4fl. Among the educational events ct the year I have to record steps in Ihe direction 


* OorrsBpandence iti Aiqsmdir. 



«f «nd, itw.«daQiU»»!.«f a«>t^|MiaQeii. Tbe fint of wm mtijt by 

«qt>8t : its faistoiy is loxsAr m ^lows.'-rUw Hiffbat^ 
sarlf m 1866, «6dreaM4 a matita paj^ Vieeroy, re^oestiiig hia ExuUaa^ to 
ael^t jj^ sppoiiU O'Evrc^Maa gsndemaa'IQ Im tntor. to Itu Highneas’a adoptsd lidr 
<a^ 18). As it WM neceamy thiht tfae ^tor dK>itld be well acquamted with Mamibi» 
the 0 nly.l«Eigamge kiiown by tiw WMt ia^le BoRnbay Goiremment was ap^died 
to to sHMiikuite a qualified gontiermaii* \ After due inquiry 1 had the honour to recoimnend 
ibr the tutonditp an artiUoiy effioer, e^doyed in tbe revenue euryey» who know MaratU 
and fiinfltteta]u, and who appeared to ^eesa the requwite qualifieations for bo difiknilt 
and delicate a poex* In («der to obyiate m much as possible future misunderstandings^ X 
aubsnitted, on the jMirt of tbe [^elected officer, certain stipulations, to tbe effect that, aa 
tutor to the adopted heir, he shouM have rec^nised rank in the Miffiarajah’s Durbar, and 
that the rules and oundtiions of his life shouid be drawn up beforehand, and agraed to by , 

his HighneBS w tbe one port, and by the Political Agent on the other. These stipulations 
having Iwen approved by the Bombay Government, and afterwards by the Governor 
General in Conncil, were forwarded, together with the iiomination ^ked for, to the 
Pc^tical ihkisident at Gwalior for acceptance by the Maharajah. His Highness, however, 
appears to have considcTcd the conditions unnecessarily formal, and to have dedined to 
accept them* Owing to this the negotiations were suspended for several months; but 
they have receiitly been renewed, and I trust that ultimately the heir to India’s important 
&rone may not be suffered to grow up uninstructed. 

50. Analogous arraRgemeats more immediately within this Presidency liaye been sue* 
ccEu^ully inaugurated. Xu excellent plan has been adopted by Colonel G. 8. Anderson, 

Politiciil Agent in tlie Kolhapur State, for the education of the minor rajah, whose father 
(by adoption) died at the commencement of the year under record. This plan consists in 
the appointiucnt of an accorupUshod political officer (Lieutenant West) to be governor to 
the young rajah, to take general superintendence of the minor, and to initiate him, as far 
as puasi^e, in revenue and judicial business; and under Lieutenant West, a native 
graduate of the Bombay University has been aimointedas tutor, to teach the rajal) English, 
and other branches of ordinary instruedon. liie minor is about 18 years old, and will not 
be allowed to assume independent control of the Kolhapur State until he is pronounced by 
the Political Agent to have qualified himself for rule, by a sufficient progress in knowledge. 

The plan do visedP by Colonel Anderson is one that may be worthy of imitation elsewhere; 

European officers of high standing and cultivation would often be willing to accept tlie 
appointment ofgovernor ” to a native minor, when they would hesitate to undertake, the 
drudgery of a tutorship, the duties of which w'ould be actually better performed by a 
native graduate of an Indian university. The experiment lias been repeated in the case 
of the minor chiet*of Miraj, to whom Mr, Bellairs (m.a.) has lately been appointed governor, 
with a Marathi gjn^duate to perform the fiinetions of tutor. 

51. The extension of popular education that has taken place during the past year in Fo]^ular«dacatioaiiL 
uatiyo Stateamust not be passed over without notice. In Kattywar there has been an nstivo Stales, 
increase of 3,243 pupils in primary schools, and 845 in Anglo^Verniicular schools. In the 

small State of Sangfi 1 found liberal and enlightened measures being taken by the chief 
for.thfc teaching of English, and for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, and in the 
States of Kolhapur and Miraj, Colonel G. S. Anderson is availing iilmaelf of the 
minority of the chiefs to establish an educational system which will only require to be 
carried on when the minors assume independent rule. 

53, The details of expenditure of Bs, 9,838. 14. 1. for the encouragement of literature Kneouragoment of 
are idiown in tabulated form in Appendix J. Among the works patronised during the literature, 
year may be mentioned especially :— 

(«) Englandama Pravas, or Travels in England, in the Gujarati language, by 
• Mr. Kursemdas Mulji. This q^trited and sensible book is likely tf> extend usefiri in¬ 
formation^ and to prcMihice a go^ infiuence among the Gi^arati people. * 

{b) Chromlogieni Tables m Englifffi, by Mr. Cowasjee Sorabjee Patel. This is a • * 

learned work of reference, suitable to 1^ used in offices, where dates given according 
to different oriental systems have to be reduced to the CS^ristian era. 

(c) Kharan Giela, a historical novel, in Gujarati, by Mr. Nandshankar 
Tiujashankaar^ 



(tf) Arabi Shashentil Buroiva Chamathtariha being Part lY. of Mr. Krishna > 

Shastri Chipluiikaris excellent Marathi version of the Arabian Nights. ^ 

(f) Vuivana JShasird, a Treatise on Physiol(^,in Marathi, by Mr. Bhikqjo 

AmrutCbobe. 

56. The scheme reported by me last yeat for the editi^ of a series of Sanskrit classics. Scheme of Frofeseor* 
under the iuperintendenoe eff Professors Bohler and £elhorii, has been successfully Biihler and Kid- 
inaugurated During the post 11 months, ** Panehatantra,” Books I., IV. and V., have been 
prepared fiw the press by tbe professors themselves; the whole of the " B^huvarnsa” • 

has been prepared by Mr. Ssmkar P. Pandit, m:, 4 ; an edition of " KadambarP’ has been j 

uiijdeftakexi by lib. Govind Bhagvat, b.a. ; and an edition of the Ki^tarjuniya,” with 
the Commentarv of MaUinatha, hy Mr. Sfaivram B. Paraiype, B.A. Tl\e printing of the 
^Boghuvunsa’’has been 4000^ . * 
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Profeaion Bahki’t 57. In Appendix O Will be found Prof^r report of a tour whiob be made in 

touv in sear^ of tbe tnonibe ofKoyeknbet and Deeember lastj under orders of fioTenxmenti tbrougb 

Sanskrit MSS. South Maratba aivd Cansureso districts in search of Sanskrit MSS. Such a tour was in 

itself almost a necessity, if merely with a view of ascertaining^ as &r as possible, the 
resources of private Swwkrit libraries in the south of the Presidency. Professor Biihler 
performed las mission with ability, and the results, as recorded by him, will be of interest 
to t^anskrit scholars. By conversing fluently in the Sanskrit language with Brahman 
Sbsetris at ihe various places wliich be visited, be succeeded to a great extent in inspiring 
ccmfldence and in allaying tlie prejudices of persons who were at first unwilling to show 
their sacred volumes to a European. Professor Buhler appears to have made a useful 
collectiohof copies of various Sanskrit works, and he has probably established a connection 
which may be productive of further additions in future to a Sanskrit library, which will 
be placed under the custody of the Bombay University. 

o/SmskriL'juMla- results antieijiated by me in niy last year’s report from die foundation by 

nath Sank^sett " Mr. Vinayckrao Sankarsett of Sanskrit scholarships in connection with the University 
scholarships. Matriculation Examination, have been fully realised. Twenty-one candidates for these 

prizes presented themselves in November last, and the examiners appear to have been well 
satisfied with their performances. In four of our high schools (Elphinstone, Pooiia, 
liutnagherry, and Dhoolia) a scholar-like teaching of Sanskrit has been established. ^In 
the remaining high schools the Sanskrit classes require reorganisation. The stimulus now 
given by die University of Bombay to the study of the ancient classical language of India 
appears to have been most timely; for it is rejiortcd by the deputy inspectors that the 
interest in Sanskrit, for its own sake, is dying out in the country. 

Study of Latin. 59 ^ Flourishing Latin classes in preparation for the matriculation examination seem to 

have been instituted in Elphinstone High School, by the vice-principal, Mr. Barrett, and in 
Poona High School, by the head master, Mr. Jacob. The same may be looked for hcreaft-§r 
in Bolgaum and Ahmedabad high schools, and as the numbers of assistant masters who 
have graduated in Latin increase, the regular introduction of this language so useful to 
students who arc to follow law or medicine, may be anticipated. 1 have pointed out 
above (paragrah 31) the want of Latin Professors in Elphinstone and Poona Colleges. ^ It 
is much to be wished that the liberality of some private citizen would endow the university 
with Latin scholarships to correspond with the Sanskrit scholarships .which have been 
founded in the name of Mr. Juguunaih Sankarsett. 

Spread of English. 60. The following are the numbers of boys learning English in Government schools, 
with the net increase over former years:— 



Learning 

English. 

Net 

Increase. 

Central Division - 

Northern ditto -. 

Southern ditto - 

Total in Central and Northern Divisions and Sind - * * 

6,206 

4,004 

Returns no 

481 

,320 

821 

t furnished. 

02 

9,7ftl 

I 

1,342 


Probably about 10 per cent, out of the whole number in Government sehools arc learn¬ 
ing English. The acknowledged tendency of the people to acquire the language of good 
appointments has been somewhat checked during the year, partly by an order of this 
* dopartnicnt requiring a certain knowledge of his own vernacular before a boy is allowed 

• , to begin Engli^i in a Government school; partly by want of sanction for we improve¬ 

ment or cst^lishment of Anglo-Vemacular scliook, much asked for by the people, and 
very necessary to this department. 

Clamficatlon of 61. The different castes of pupils in Government schools have not been returned 
pupils in Govern- according to a uniform system by the Educational Inspectors. The following Table con- 
fflwt Mb^ axord^ tains the information I have received:— 

mg to CBSte. ____________ 


• 

Brahmans. 

Other 

Hindus. 

L 

Mussulmans. 

Parsees. 

i 

Others.' 

s 

Central Difision - 

17,512 

28,068 

2,047 

1,610 

409 

'^tttheru ditto 

4,282 

0,608 

886 

2 

67 

Northtrn ditto ^ ^ 

. 

- No ret 

urns. 



Sind ^ - • 


1,828 

006 

82 

18 

• 

Tor^i - - - 

• 

81,744 

80,484 

8,026 

1,644 

484 


Mr. Moore^ 
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Mr. Moore* whohae i)ot aepimted from ^ other HindoA/* reports the pro-* ^ 

portion of Brahman pupils to otiier Hindus in Sind to be as 1 to 19 ; Mr. Curtis^ who 
ooea not return the numbers of the different castes* gives a table of their relative propor- 
tions^ irom which it appeara that JEfadunaas form 25*4 per cent,, and other ^pindus 59*2 
per cent. the entire number of pmila* In future years I shall hope to offer fuller and 
more interesting slatistica of the diCeimt castes coming under instruction. 

62. Among the points brought to the notice of Govomment by Miss Carpenter, during Physical educa 
her visit to Bombay, was the want of provision for the physical development of pupils in 
Government schools. Viewed as a.^ueral question in^ reference to the different classes 
of schools, to local circumstances mroughont the presidency, to arrangement of school 
hours, to sites for play-grounds or gymhaaia, to the provision of gymnastic teachers, and, 
above all, to the mode of meeting the necessary expenses, this subject is a large one. I 
have collected reports upon it, and hope, after due consultation with the educational 
officers, to submit proptjsals to Government. 1 may say here, however, that among tlio 
Deccan population there is a considerable fondness for active and athletic games, which 
might well be recognised in connexion with oiir schools. 

64. From the statistics and information given in tli^ foregoing pages, it will be easy, I ' 

think, to coUeet a general view of the strong and weak points of public instruction in this ^5gt«naSS2 
presidency. We are comparatively strong in vernacular instruction. The operation of 
the local cess, as administered under certain rules by indejiendent local committees, has 
done great things in tiie way of providing funds for veimacular schools, and at the same 
time has created a remarkable interest in education throughout the country districts, 
wherever the cess is levied. Another great intellectual stiinulas has been given to the 
people of this presidency by the succesMul introduction of our grant-in-aid system on the 
jH'inciplc of paymtmt for results. This system is sure to be instrumental in the extension 
and improvement of middle class English and Anglo-Vernacular instruction, but its opera- 
tioTL Will be limited by two clauses: first, by the numerical weakness of missionary bodies 
on this side of India; second, by the want of enlightenment in native communities through¬ 
out many large tracts of the jiresidcncy. These causes leave us dependent, to a great 
extent, for the present, on the direct action of Government in supporting, and on this 
dci)artiTicnt in managing, a due proportion of Anglo-Vernacular schools. As frequently 
mentioned hy me in this Report, we are weak in Anglo-Vernacular schools, and weak in 
the quality of our high schools, to which the Anglo-Vernacular schools should lead, and 
weak in the number of collegiate students sent up by the high schools. In the apparatus 
of university science and learning we are singularly deheient. Connected with the whole 
University of Bombay, which is the fountain head of science and literature for 15,000,000 
of people, wc iiavo not a single Professor of History, ancient or modern, nor of Political 
Economy, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects is 
entereo in the university Hat of subjects for examination, and in almost all of them nume¬ 
rous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There is only one Professor of 
Chemistry (attached to the Grant Medical College), and no Professor of Geology, or 
Astronomy, or ap]>lied Science, or even, of Indian Law. In short, special research ia 
neither taught to the student in this presidency (except perhaps in the case of Sanskrit) 
by precept, nor by example. In the university, from a scientific point of view, all is 
mediocrity ; students in preparing for oxaminations receive a sufficient culture to qualify 
them generally for practical life; but that knowledge of a subject which renders a man 
an authority ” no one even thinks of aiming at. I mention this present state of things 
merely as an indisputable fact, and not as in any way a subject of wonder or complaint. 

The wonder rather is that education, moulded on European forms, should have made such 
progress, and obtained such sympathy from the^ people of this country. The Govern¬ 
ment, which has done so much for lower and middle class public instruction, may now 
well afford to pay attention to the claims of higher learning and science. And I avi 
humbly of opinion that an expense to the State ot not more than two per cent, per annum 
on the presidential revenues, all that is wanted here for education, including these truly" 

Imi^crial objects, might be adequately provided. 


EXTRACTS from the Report of the Director of Public Instruction in Madras,. 

• • 1866-67. 

2. On the SOtii April 1866, the totA number of colleges and schools connected with Increase iu tl 
the educational department was 1,261, with an attendance of 45,050 pupils; and on tlio number cf sol 
31 St March 1867, the day doting the official year, according to the preseiiPt arlangement, 
thero were 1,386 institutions attended by 51,116 scholars. Thus, during the past year, ^ 

the number of schools increased by 125, and the number of pupils by 6,062. The in¬ 
crease belongs almost entirely to private schools. The number of Government schools 

actually mminished by thiree, five schools having been dosed during the year, while • 

only two have been opened; at the same time, the attendance at Government schools has ^ 

arisen by 591. The increase in private schools marks the extention of the grant-in-aid ^ 
system. 

9. The following Tables show the ffistribution of the schools in the several districts:-— DigtribuUon < 
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With to the Ageto^ tii^ itee auunged:*^ -.' 



Cninbatore 
Madura 
tlttneveUy - 

Malabar - 
South Canira 


* The Preiideiicy Medical aud Civil Eogineering and Combaconam previnctal eollegee are mkonod aa aingle inititatioiM, although they each con- 
Biet uf a college pro|ier and a ichuol. 

JV. A~~Tbe Tficbione}>Qly and Velhwa Komal sohook are under the Inapeotor of the 3rd 0ieieioii, though they are here included among the 
BohooU of the 4th liivieion; the number of impils in them w 192 and 204 reapeotivoly. 

The Calicut Provincial School is iucludod among the achuola in Che aub-diviaion of Malabar and South Canara; but it ia actuaUy super¬ 
vised by tho luvpct^tor of the 5th division; the number of pupils in It is 365. 

2 nd. With reference to the standard of instmetion:— 


I. 


NAME 


£•1 STRICT. 


ill i 

sssS ts 


Gapjam - - - 1 ' 179 

Visagapatam - j I 204 

Godavery - « - I 190 

Kristna - - - 2 884 

Bellary ... 1 267 

Kumool ... I 83 

Cuddapab - - - 1 189 

Nellore ■ • . ‘ 

Miidn. - - I 2,7M 

South Areot- . - - Iw 

Nerth ircot • • 11 o4l 

Salem * ** " 1' 280 

TaoioM ■* *■ '* '2 990 ( 

TMhmpaly - ^ :;2a «5^ 

CoIuMomi • !r 

Madura ■* * . 279 

Tiiinevelly . ^ iJl 

Malabar - - i . 774 , 

South Canara - - v"* . J .. o j . i ~ I . ." . ' ~ i ^ J ~ I ~ I ^ 

a Total* - • SI 8,^80 TiTjOTM’ 986 "l9,5l0 75 3,425 U 4 558 1,386 61,118 

1 1 f . . 1 , __ . ..- -.. _ 

to_ 1 . .11 cg-es the eoBeges and Normal seboolahave been taken aa aingla institaSons* . The noiuber of fenaalo schools is eeusMerably less than the 

number for last vear. Thia ariaea from better means being available than on formal* oceastoiia for aeparauog iraraly girls' acfaiiols from achools with a 
hiked attendanca of boys ondgirla. Mdt Hus 95 Nbovla tor feaulea Meiiev Chare are 118 sehosls frith o mM otkadaucey the therein numbering 
X,213.-. 


1 

179 

11 

434 

13 

1 

204 

10 

496 

10 

1 

190 

22 

1,206 

276 

73 

2 

884 

8 

V 9 

1 

267 

10 

547 

- 

1 

83 

4 

121 

- 

1 

18S 

8 

275 

-■ 


.i 

11 

685 

192 

1 

2,713 

45 

3,888 

1 


189 

25 

1,351 

- 

11 

941 

8 

669 

50 

1 

280 

7 

419 

- 

3 

990 i 

24 

2,295 

2t> 

'•A ■ 


12 

478 

7 

■ — 

18 

' 880 

366 



16 

017 

46 

i 

191 

26 

J,4«7 

195 


774 

U ^ 

M60 

1 

■■ ’■ f 

238 

■ •i ... -A. 

C i 

630 

2 

SI 

8,^80 h 280 

. i, 

; 

986 


1 

1 

04 

1 

Number of Schools for Special 
Education. 

1 

i 

0 

1 

s 

hs 

Total Number of Schools. 




25 

116 


.. 

22 

13 

.. 

- 

97 


.. 

.. 

19 

- 

“ 

i - 

12 




9 

.. 


~ • 

205 

276 

4 

508 

86 .1 

. 



28 

904 

- 

- 

62 


tm 


9 

118 


w. 

55 

192 



24 

.. 

- 

- 

081 

106 

P. 


05 

831 



. 254 

366 

-• 

.. 

19 

"" 

• . 

- 

9 

Igiu 

1 ^ 

550 

1 

1,386 
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la Of ilie 51,118 

6M 0m Bttmeans. 

8,289' v^» Bast Indiiutf. 

Native Christiana, 

■ ' 88,l4ipi£‘; Hindw. 

>1 Mabomedaos* 

81,118 

Also, of the entire number, 4,638 are girls; of whom— 

102 are Europeans. 

1,131 „ East Indians. 

2,212 „ Native Christians. 

1,008 ,, Hindus. 

8 ,, Mahomedaiis, 

4,638 . 

11 . The inspecting agency of the department comprised the following officers on the nspecting ag« 


3l8t March 1867 — 

Inspectors of schools - • 5 

Deputy inspectors of schools • 16 

Inspecting sehoolmasters • 0 

Superintendent of hill schools * 1 


Total - - - 31 

13. Subjoined is a Summary of the actual expenditure during the year under reviewSumini^ of c 

__ cxpMiditare. 

Expenditure during 1866-67. 

CHARGES. r, ^ , 

From Imperial From Local 
Funds. Funds, 


p> Bm. o . 

Direetion and its subsidiary charges - - - - 30,049 - 3 

Inspection and its subsidiary charges • - . . 02,846 6 4 

Instruction (including all educational expenditure not 

coming under tile above heads) • • . - . 492,370 3 11 1,16,090 8 10 

Total . • - 6,16,074 0 6 1,16,000 8 10 


The exjienditure of the department was distributed under the following heads i — 

I'Charges in connection with tbe office of P* 

the Director of I’ublic Instruction - 30,940 - 3 

Ditto with tile inspecting i^ency - 02,546 5 4 

Government colleges ana spools • 3,07,786 6 5 

Grants-in-aid charged to Imperial reve- 

^ ^ nae.1,21,271 14 tb 

From Imperial Revenue Grunt to the Madras School Book 

Society 2,000 - - • * 

Public instruction press .... 2,186 8 7 

Preparation and jmrehase of school 

books. 34,730 2 U 

Centnii book dep6t • . . . 4,848 -> - 

^ University of Madras- - - - 20,086 7 7 

Bducational Building Fund - - Building grants to Government schools 78,078 4 lo 

School Fee Fund - » - . fClmigesm Government schools borne 

« _ . . ^ - * L 1^ school fees - - - - a 40,042 4 - ► 

Subscriptions, Donauons, &c. .. Ditto by donations and subscriptions - 70 - - 


Deduct university fees paid to the credit of Govom- ^ 7 , 82,168 2 4 


ment , - - - - 

3 phool fees 

Bvoceedsof sale of books - 

8,18S - ^ 

• • * - 6,334 11 .8 

- - - 37,060^16 0 

41,476 

0 - 


TmCJU, • 

e,M,68S 

0 4 
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PAPE8E BEIiATIKG W 


The total nun oolleoted in fees tree JB*. MjMS. 9. 11., «nt of wUdi rupees was 
paid by candidates coming ^ to tbe judrersity exanunataons: There was a Wanes in 
hand at the close of the year of A. MIO. 9.6. ' . 

■ ^ S/'-'f' 

Umwiiity. 14. Id 18G5-66 no dianges wero made in the wee relating to ttie Beyeral university 

examinntione. 

BMoltiaf^ezanii- 15. Tke following statement exhibits the results of the various examinations held by the 
lutimto eistMarcb University of Madras^, from the establishment of that body in 1857 to the close of last omcial 
year:— 


Statement of Results of University Examinations from 1857 to 1867. 


- —T— — 

1 


1 


MATRlCt/LATXClN 


8 

u 

Examination. 





1 

Passed. 

Years. 





i 




•5 

1 

jl 

|i 


s 

g s s 

il 


izi 




41 

79 

39 

11 

7 

7 

1868-59 • • - 

57 

22 

8 

1860-60 . - - 

52 

33 

0 

1860-61 • - - 

80 

35 

13 

1861-62 . • - 

195 

49 

33 

1862-63 - - - 

252 

58 

47 

1863-64 . - - 

390 

93 

50 

1864-eS . . • 

505 

137 

86 

1865-66 - - - 

555 

120 

109 

1866-67 - - - 

1 

895 

142 

164 

Total - • | 

3,161 

719 

524 


Firht Arts 
E tAMlNATloy. 


PAflsed. 


SI 

! I 


I 


No examination 


B.VCHELOR 

0T» Arts 
Examination. 


Paaied. 


II 

si 


li 

^ s 

I 


Bacrblor ov 
Civil 

Enoinxbrino 

Examination. 


PttBied. 


Ji 

t£c§l 


si 


No examination 


No examination 


- - 

ditto 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- - 

ditto 

- 



ditto. 


- - 

ditto 

■ - 

,9 

7 

1 


ditto 



- - 

ditto* 


- - 

ditto 

- 

10 

2 

3 


ditto 


4 

1 

— 

- - 

ditto 

- 

10 

6 

- 


ditto 



5 

3 

— 

. - 

ditto 

- 

6 

5 

- 


ditto 



5 

2 

2 

- - 

ditto 

- 

12 

6 

2 


ditto 

- 

4 

- 

2 

82 

19 

4 

31 

10 

1 

6 

1 


- 

10 

2 

— 

167 

39 

11 

29 

10 

1 

5 

4 


- 

3 

1 

1 

214 

53 

23 

8 

6 

- 


- 



2 

2 

— 

250 

37 

59 

18 

11 

3 

- 

- 


- 

10 

4 

*3 

713 

168 

97 

125 

63 

13 

11 

5 

- 

43 

15 

8 


Backrlor 
OP Laws 
Examination. 


Parae'C 




No examination* 


BEMARKa.—BeiidoB the multa tabulated in the Statement, a candidate obtained the degree of M.D. in 1858-S9, being the only one who has aa vet 
taken a degree In medietaie. 

Three other candidatea have paaaodpreUminary examinatlona in medicine. 

16. The number of examiners at the late matriculation examination was 340, in excess 
of that, 555, for the year 1865-66. The whole of this large increase is not to be taken os 
measuring the advance of education; a considerable portion is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that the year under review was the last in which the original minimum of one-fourth of the 
total marks was to be accepted in the English language; hereafter^ student will be 
allowed to pass who does not secure one-third of the aggregate marks in the above subject. 

Up to 1866-67, the number of matriculated students from Government schools always 
exceeded that from private institutions* Last year, however, the latter class of schools 
got in advance of the former, while botJi presented an increase upon the previous year, 

{hat for private schools being about 50 ^cr cent. In last year’s Report, notice was ^en 
of riio increased action of the matriculation test upon non-Government schools, and it was 

•remarked that, wlule in 1864-65 the number of private schools which sent up successful 
candidates to the matriculation examination was 19, die number was 29 for 1865--66 ; for 
1866 *-67 the number is 40, which ^idicatcs that the stimulus afforded by the examination 
is still operating with unabated force. 

17. The first examination in arts is also extending its influence on private schools* ^ In 
1865-66 only 8 such institutions sent up successful candidates (to this test; for the past 
;^ar the number is 13. Comparing the number of youths passed at the^first arts examinar 

each year with the number of matricukted students for the immediately preceding 
year, it appears that in 1863-64 the ratio was 23 to* 105; in 1864-65,50 to 143 ; in 
1865-66, 76 to and |n 1B66-67, 116 to 229. Thus, while the figures show an 
increate f(^ ealh j^ar, the ratio, which formerly stood at about one-third, rose to one-half 
in the year underrfferiew. 

18. TK^ easamlaation for the degree of Bachelor of Arts has not ak yet operated upon 
more than ofte or two ’ipsdtuiimns; indeed, it may said that hitherto the Presidency 
College has been the only quarter from which Bachelors of Arts have proceeded year after 
year. It may be anticipated, however, that this state of things will not continue; beside 
the pwyincial college at Combaconum, in which provirion is now made for educating up to 
the Bachelor of Arts standard, d-ic Central Institution of the Pree C|j|f>tu:ch of Scoiliwd 
gives promise of sending *lip candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Ails. 

19. At 
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10 . M Ao.JBisWor <rf loan EsupuqaitiflQ^’^ <£ 10 eandi^otes i _, 

cias 4 U(d^tbB.iatil aiwber ofgEiidxuilM.iQtwi^^ of law. If the test towhwihlaat 
vear^ oiin^4«toe wore eubjected tree w «KMre die thdoe of farmer years, the. siuaber of 
Batihel 


Saeihelors for 1806«*d7 must I 


tiiree exanumitions of tko faculty of arts is slKmn beneath 


to ead) of the optional lung Hfig flrf 3ii iho Blstribation ofeaa* 




Lanovaoxs* 

Matriculation 
Examination* > 

First Arts 
Examtnatton. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Gieek • 



1 

1 


- - ■ 

— 


Latin 



66 

21 

21 

11 

1 

1 

Sanskrit - 



2 

1 

1 

— 

-i- 

— 

Tamil 



455 

146 

142 

61 

11 

7 

Ttlngu - 



197 

70 

42 

23 

5 

4 

Malayalam 



85 

35 

24 

11 

1 

1 

Canarese • 



. 66 

24 

18 

10 

— 

— 

Hindustani 


m 

« 

24 

A 

2 


! 

mtmm 


didateui aooordiiig 
to their optisnal 
languagefle 


22. The se^ral classes of the community to which the candidates belong, are noted in Dittribution of cai^ 

dblatei seoordiog to 
the elasBeeof the 
oommunity. 


tlie followinrr Table: 


Classes op the 
COMUUVITT. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts 
Examination. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Brahmins • • - 

448 

157 

142 

68 


7 

Other Hindus - 

261 

75 

67 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians 

53 

21 

19 

12 


— 

Europeans - 

47 

17 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Mahomedans - 

22 

7 

o 




Native Christians 

04 

29 

22 

8 

1 



23. The expenditure of the university during the past year is as follows:— 

JR#, ff. p. 


Establiahmcnt - -- -- -- -- 3,872 - - 

Examiners for the Matriculation, First Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 

Bachelor of Laws, and preliminary Scientific Examination 
of the M. B. and C. M. Degree of July 1800 - 12,080 * - 

Stationery ------ 330 - - 

Printing charges ----- 1,902 15 2 

Furniture - -- -- - ‘60 8- 

Postage ------ 792 8 - 

Other contingent expenses - - - 433 g 6 

Total - - - 22^. 20,080 7 7^ 


Expenditure of the 
University. 


The amount of fees received from candidates was 6,18/f rupees. 

23. The satisfactory increase in the numerical strength of the senior department of the 
college^between the years 1862--6S and 1865-66, was noted in last year's report; for the 
year under review the iner^e is small, the total number being 89 agamst 
81 for the preoe^ng year. This is accounted for partially, if not entirely, Jby 
the advancement m the provincial school at Comb^onum^ to the grade of^ a 
provincial coUe^, and by the consequent retention in that institution ofspimils 
who would otherwise have come up to the Presidency College to complete thear 
education. No doubt ere long the provindai college will enter into a sp&ited 
eompeti.tion with the institution at the Presidency town; and tims there will be 
withdrawn from Ae latter an advantage it has hitherto enjoyed, that of receiving 
the l^st ptt|n!te of Tainore, a'district wluoh the intelligence of the population renders a 
fertile aoutoe c^. promsmg studmits. Still though, for a time at feast, the Preddency 
Cdieg^ Will no doubt ioffer by the estabtiAment of a college at Combaconom, ultimately 
a getidroui rivalry between the two mttitatioiui must prove to the advantage of both. 

27« The lists by the university indudci as belonging to tho.ooUege, youths 

397* O wko 


Presidency 
0 Professors. 

7 EngUsb 
0 Vernaoolsr 
285 General branch 
20 Legal branch 


'Uw- 


|Muten. 

}Pu^ 









PAPSftS aSLATING TO 


Uii 

Bcf 


HedMOoUega. 

SFtelsifoni. 

4Aadtiaiitt. 

116 Popilii. 




9 Teaoben. 
96 PnpUi. 


wbo wore not aotualljria 6 ,tb 6 iidAA 0 Q when x^ntiireA ftr hut hid l^ft some 

lime previaody; tikrog the more leoarate^ but less lilKvoi»nhie» figuree funushed by the 
Ute aetbg prinoipil, it appears that» at the UiitTemity Bsamiiuiticms^ there passed from 
the institution 11 Baohdors of Artsi 5 BacheloM of Imw, with 26 S^mt Arts and 30 Matri- 
Cttkted students. These numbers all show increases^ over the eorresponding ones of 
1865-66» and the inoreaaes ore partioularly striking in regard to the graduates; also, 
while at the First Arts Examination of the urevious year there were only 4 students placed 
in the ftrat dass* in the year lately closed there were no fewer than 15. Ilie results, too, 
of the ordinary college examinations in December 1866 were generally satisfactory. 
During the year two courses of lectures on jurisprudence were deUvered; at die close, 
11 of &e students underwent examination, and of these 6 acquitted tiiemselves tkkly. 

29. As the worling year of the Medical College extend^ from October to June inclu¬ 
sive, while the official year now terminates on th^e Slst March, it is not practicable liere 
to review in a complete manner the progress of the above institution. 

30. At the commencement of the session there were eight students in the senior depart¬ 
ment, 50 in the second, and 63 in the junior; and on the 31st March last the numbers 
were 6 ior the senior, 49 for the second, and 61 for die junior department. It is to be 
remarked diat die junior classes of the second and junior departments entered college at 
the beginning of the session 1866-67, with the advantage of having had ono year’s pre- 
collegiate hospital training. 

32. At the close of the session in May 1867 the Civil Engineering College contained 
96 students; of whom 6 were in the first department, 58 in the second, and 32 in the 
special department, in which surveying and drawing and estimating arc taught. Out of 
tue whole number 19 were military. 


34. The annual examination of the college was carried on from the 8th to the 21st 
May. Two of the students iu the first department, who had completed the prescTihcd 
course, were passed ns assistant engineers; of those, one answered rather poorly in geo¬ 
metry, and very uusadsfactorily in mensuration, while the other acquitted nimself fairly 
in aU subjects. Of the 25 studeuts forming the first class of the second department, 
16 were passed as taluq overseers of the Madras Public Works Department, and 8 othcis 
for the minor test ot the Bengal Public Works Dcjiartmcnt; while one niemlier 
of the class was declared to have failed. In the case of some of the passed men, the 
marks in certain subjects are vciy low. Of the two divisions of the second class, 
second department, the first U favourably reported upon, and the second did not acquit 
itself «inti8factorily. In the special department, 10 students obtained certificates in 
BUiveyiiig, and three in drawing and estimating. Captain Edgeome notices that, as laid 
down iu Government Older, No. 210, of the 27th August 1866, he attempted to frame 
the coiime of study in the Special Survey Class, so as to meet the Tcquiruments <»f the 
revenue survey as well as those of the Public Works Department, but that it will take 
another session to attain the desiied object. Tn addition to the oidinary subjects of study, 
a course of lectures on geology was delivered in the college; to this com sc tlio pubLe 
weic admitted on payment, but few persons took advantage of the ojiportuiuty. The 
scholarship iu the second dcjiaitment, founded by an office! of cnginceis, was awarded 
to D. Kcbcllo; a highly favourable report is made of tlie conduct and progress of tins 
student during the past session. 


ProTincial College, 
Comhaconuro. 

42 Pupils 


AttendaDOOB and 
expenditure of tlie 
several Goveminput 
eollegoB, &c. 




35. As already mentioned, the iirovincial school at Combacouum was constituted a 
provimdal college at the commencement of 1867. Since, however, the instilutlon was 
practically only a provincial school during the year under review, two full years being 
required to allow it to woik up to the Bachelor of Arts standard; it will be noticed on 
the picscnt occasion aloim with the provincial schools at Bcllary and Calicut. In the 
statement prescribed by the Government of India, the appropriate entries for tlic senior 
department of the college ore given. 

36. The following statement shows tlio attendance and expenditure of the several 
Government colleges, cxeluding^the schools attached to them;— 



General 

Education. 

Special 

Ednsiation. 

Eemarkiji 

a 

a 

No. 

1 '' 

Mo. 

f 

Number ol lastitotions • • . 

2 

8 


Number pa the rolls during 1866-67 
(by monthly average). 

114 

42 

The Iiegal Branch 
of theFresidenoy 
College has been 
reckoned as a sa- 
psrate institalion. 

Aveesgadatiy attendance during 1866- 
6/. 

« 

116 

ik. m p. 

87 

jRi. m p» 

Total ezp«i4itnr«|p^ ynad. 

88,492 15 6 
2,876 15 4 

7,072 10 6 

^ I. : 

• 

• 



37. The 







VMhIbcM SdMNb. 


> fV- 

ZfSnet of Sdtaola. 

1 

NoniMr 

of 

MiHoftk 

irottboK 

ComtHcotittRi - 

13 

833 

Beihrj . - • 

B 

267 

Callbut . • • 

10 

365 

Total - - - 

31 



ZiLtAn Schools. 



Number 

Number 

Ifsmet of Bebooli. 

1 of 

of 


Matter!. 

Pnpili. 

Berhamporo - 

7 

179 

R^ahmamlrt • 

S 

196 

Xarnool «... 

5 

83 

Coddapafa 

Cuddalore 

7 

11 

189 

189 

Chittoor - 

8 

341 

Salnn . . 

8 

280 

Madara - - . 

8 

279 

Madrane-i-Asam 

13 

323 

Total - - - 

76 

2,059 


87, Tlie iGtabpK^ Pmv$a«tial vory satitfiu^tolRUT'ditij^ 

yattrHnd^ tiki^«cstil>g^|^d «a8^^ Of the t» jpwwted i tto 

first 4 x«Biin«daiL in avts» se^en murmg <3be fim tUm ; md SO Sishsh Calais Soh<hik.£ 

paesad tlM Matrieuktion tot, two flto ola»s, which o*'^*^**^ =»•«»»««»•• 

was a romarkAblj small one, eontabiiiff oi% 21 youths out of a total of 
806. The inspection esaminatiott also wave creditable resulta. The 
success attending Bellary ProVinokddclKiK^Fm University Euatoaation 

was only moderate; tiwM pupils passed the first examinatkm mArts, and 
seven the Matriculation Examination. 

Calicut Provincial School continues to have'a largo attendance, but 
the attainments of the scholars are not sufficiently high. Only one pupil 
passed tlie first examiuation in ^rts, being ranked about the middle of tne 
second class; and eight passed^e Matnculation Examination, all in the 
second class. 

38. During the early portion of the past year, the Berhm)9pore Zillali School was 
without its head master, who was on leave; this circumstance, together with the distress 
and sickness which prevailed in the district of Qanjam, may be taken to 
I account partially for the unsatisfactory progress of the school. Since the 
^ distress has been relieved, the attendance at the school has very much 
increased. The Kajahmundri Zillah School has not been> inspected since 
October 1866, when it was only recovering from the effects of the cholera 
epidemic which prev^led at tlie station in July and August. During 
the prevalence or the disease, the master in charge of the school sent the 
inspector almost daily reports of the attendance. *0n many days the 
number fell below 20, while at the previous inspection it had been 133; 
the school wiis not actuidly closed, but practically work was all but 
suspended during the above-mentioned months. As was to be antici¬ 
pated, the report of the inspector was rather unfavourable. At the 
Matriculation Examination, however, the school was one of the most 
successful of its grade; out of eight pupils examined, six passed, three 
being placed in the first class, and the fourth boy standing at the head of 
the second class. From these results, and from the increased attendance, 
it may be concluded that, notwithstanding the injurious influences acting 
on the school in July and August, the assistant master in charge, N. Yyapuri Mudali, 
has carried on the work of the institution in a satisfactory manner. The Kumool Zillah 
School has never yet attained the xiosition it was intended to occupy. Last year the 
school suffered v<jry severely from the epidemic fever which raged in the town; also the 
Lead master, Mr. Greathurst, who had discharged his duties In a painstaking and con¬ 
scientious manner, from the year 1861, was taken ill with cholera while teaching, and died 
in a few hours. The head mastership was vacant from the end of June to the beginning 
of November, when a trained teacher, previously in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society, was appointed to the post. In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
report upon the institution by the late acting inspector of the second division was unfa¬ 
vourable. The school sent up two jiupils to the Mati*iculatiou Examination; both youths 
failed. The Cuddapah Zillah School is not in a suffidleiitly advanced state. At inspec¬ 
tion, the fifth or highest class did not acquit itself as w'd] as was expected; of the memners 
of the class, two attended the Matriculation Examination, bnt neither passed. With 
reference to the deficiencies both at Kumool and at Cuddapah, it is to be remembered 
that education has made comparatively little pmgress in the districts. The zillah school 
at Cuddalore has been for some time in an unsatisfactory state; last year changes were 
made in the junior masterships, in order to strengthen the staff of teachers; but it has been 
found that the measures adopted arc not sufficient to bring the school into an efiScient 
* condition, and regain for it tlie confidence of the inliabitants of the towm. On the last 
occasion one pupil went up to the Matriculation Examination, and passed in the second 
class. The Madrasa-i-Azam has had considerable difficulties to contend against, and it 
must be allowed that, though it has made decided progress, it is still not in a sufficiently 
satisfactory state. At the Matriculation Examination, 12 •scholars were tested and five 
passed; this result must be regarded as creditable. The Chittoor Zillah School made fair 
progress during the past year. Of seven pupils who went up to the matriculation test 
five passed in me second class, the majority, however, taking rather low places After 
reporting favourably of the scHbol, the inspector notices that, owing to the high estima¬ 
tion in which it is held, some d!£tra prizes were given by native gentlemen vesiding in 
the town. The Salem Zillah School did not meet with much success at the late Matriculation 
Examination; of 12 students who went up to that test only two passed, both in the second 
class. During the past year, however, the teaching staff of the institution *was not 
as strong as It mignt been; and this may, in part at least, be taken to aecount for the 
fittiure. The staff now been strengthened by me appointment, as second master, of 
a Bachelor of Arts g£ the year, wto underwent a short training as a teacher in the 
Madrai^Notmfd School before taldng up his appointment. The examination of the school 
by the mappstar gave generally cre(utable results. The Madura Zillah School sent up 
no fewer man 16 candidates to the Matriculation Examination; of the number, eight suc- 
ceedjsd in passing. The results of the inspectoi^s examination were generally fair. 
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.46. Omitting 






GoTiBiniaiiT Mnrtu* Ol aii SevooLt. 

Sdiobit* lit DMtok 



Nimber 

of 

Martna 

Namber 

of 

Pupilf. 


S 

143 


4 

93 

Ittiv - • • 

4 

S3 

ToVAx. ^ • 

IS 

m 


Tilnq S^oolft lit Hlfialoo. 


Diftiita. 

S^^ools. 

liCaatort. 

PnpOi. 

Gtqjam - 

S 

10 

122 

Vtaapqwtam - 

5 

12 

181 

Qodsvery 

3 

5 

117 

Kriftnii •• * 

1 

2 

16 

TOTAX. • • 

13 

29 

436 


Anglo-Ytsmaouliir Scliools, 2nd Diftiion. 


Nsmea of Sdiools. 

Namber 

Number 

of 

of 


Maatcri. 

Popila. 

Ailtiitiinir 

3 

81 

AdonE . . • 

2 

41 

Total • - - 

S 

122 


Anglo-yernaealtr Sohooli 3rd DWUion. 


Name of School. 


Nomber Number 
^ of of 

i 3Tfk8teni. Pupils, 


Mylaptfre 


7» 


Tainq Schools, 3rd Division. 


_. ^ . Namber[Kninber Number 
Dutrict of of of 
ScboolsJ Matters.' Pupils. 


Madras District 15 307 

South Arcot • 18 506 


Torsi. - - 14 33 813 


46. &e prAetidii^ school of ibt Konod Sokod, 

tb!m «re three Oovemment selioob^tf iihe Aiigl^Tm»eiaIar m in the 
cBhfivoiL Of theee^ the eohotd Chiei^le Iim goinea greatly ia 
niiDibeni doriog the past year^ but the iaoresse maiidy to the 

Idiirer classes. The results of iuapectioa were generdly salisfi^iY; but 
the acting inspector remarks that ** he was not m^h pleased with the pt^ 
grass of eidier the third or the fourth class in Engii^.” The schools at 
Bimlipatam imd Elur have also made satisfactory process. 


47 . The number of taluq schools in first division* on the Slst March 
1867* ^owed an increase of one upon that for 1865*fi6; this was due to 
the conversion of the tehsll school at Yiravosarami in the Oodav^^ 
district* into a tainq school. 


48., At the commencement of the year under review there were three 
Anglo-vernacular schools in the second division; of these* the one at 
Penakondah* which had been in a languishing state for some time* was 
closed on the Slst July 1866. The school at Anantipur is in a satisfim^ 
tory condition as regards both attendance and standard; that at Adoni* 
while reported on favourably with reference to the ijrogress of the pupils* 
does not show an attendance at all commensurate with the population of 
the place. 

49. The Anglo-vernacular school for Mussulman boys at Myalaporc 
has made tolcrdde progres. In the course of the year the discipline of 
the school was found to be defective; and the^ head master was warned 
that he would be removed if he failed to exercise proper control over the 
pupils. Doubtless* Mussulman youtlis require more careful management 
than Hindu ones; while* generally* the former display far less eagerness 
for infonuation* they also evince less readiness to yield obedience to the 
orders of the teacher; these evils are* moreover* heightened in many 
cases by the comparatively advanced years at which Mussulman boys 
commence their studies. 

50. Of tlio taluq schools in the third division* those of the Madras dis¬ 
trict show a diminished aggregate attendance con^pared with 1865-*66* 
while the schools in South Arcot have an increased number of scholars; 
on the whole* the attendance has improved. During the past year several 
of the schools were placed under fresh head masters* who are* in general* 
decidedly superior to their predecessors. 


Anglo-Vernaculrfr Bchoob, 4th Division. 


“ « 

Names of Schools. 

Number 

of 

Maatera. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Wallajapettah - 

S 

211 

Tripatore 

5 

111 

Mayaveram - 

m 

7 

176 

Total - 

«. ^ ■ 

a ttmrnmmmm 

20 

' 408 

• 


51. The three Anglo-vernacular schools in the fourth division are all 
reported on favourably. 


Talaq Schoola, 4t'h Division, 

-Z—,.,— - ^ 


District 

Number 

of 

School^ 

Numbe' 
of " 
Hastecs. 

Numbjr 

of 

Pupils. 

north Arcot - 

4 

14 

325 t 

Salem' - 

4 

13 

249 

Trichlnoj^lj - 

1 

3 


Tanjore - 

3 

la 

466 

;Toxal - - 

14 

48 

1,094 . 


52. The taluq schools of the division are* in general* in a satisfactory 
condition. At iNagpore* however* both the stanasrd and the nttendanoe 
are decidedly t(K) low.. The injector reports an impiovement in the 
Bcihools of JNorth Arcot* which he remarks were not in an effirient state 
w^ the i^istrict was transferred to him. 


53. The 





»P5 


. fiS. Ae toluq adboolp ia- tlMi divinoa hu de» 

eit«Med^pomiief«bl]r» nMmthstABdmff ateff tewshera hu been 

fltiWigtbM^ Xke echocds in Conw^ntim viMM leet inspected in July 
18dd> wlmn tli^y urere found ta be imldiif.eatisfiwtorily.- 


tWe Sehooli, «h nitUsB. 



Nunber 

of 

S^aodb. 

Numbar 

of 

Maaton. 

hr 

Pupllii. 

t ,■ 

CoSnlMebni • 
Madura 

Totax. - - 

6 

2 

20 

7 

r 

sss 

1&5 

B 

27 

608 


54. The only Anglo-vemacuUr school in the sul^diTision of Jdalalwr 
and South Cmm u the one at Chowghaut; and neither in attendance 
nor standard is it in a sstisfdbtoiy state. The institntiun made some 
progress in 1856,.but the advance was checked by an outbreak of small* 
po*. 


V 

55. The two taiuq Bchoola in Malabar have increased considerably in 
numerical strength; and the report on the knowledge of the pupils is 
satisfactory in nearly every subject. The schools in South Canara are 
generally in a crcditifble state: on the whole^ the attendance has risen, 
though at Udapi there has been in this respect a* falling oil, which is 
attributed to a change lately made in the head master and to the opening 
of the new Government school at Mangalore. 






Anglft-VemaenUr Sehool, MdalMtf aaS 
Cftoam. 


Mabbar and Canara. 

Number 

of 

. • 

Numlier 

of 


Meitm. 


Cbowghaut 

2 

41 


TBlnq Sohoolt, Mali^Mr «tid Cbiiart. 



Nniuber 

1 

o 

Number 

Dbtrict. 

of 

of 

of 


Sehoob. 

Maatara. 

.Puptb* 

Malabnr - 

2 

5 

156 

South Canara - 

4 

0 

192 

Total - - 

6 

14 

348 


56. The hill schools of Gumstir were examined by the acting inspector of the first Goirernment schoob 
division in March last; for the last two or three years, though visited by the deputy of the lower elsw. 
inspector of the district, circumstances unfortunately prevented their being examined by 

the inspector. In June 1866, owing tc» the ravages of cholera, tliere was a panic among 
the children, and they could not be got to attend the classes. 

57. The Yizagapatam Normal School was not successful last year at cither the first 
cxauiluatioii in Arts or the examination for certificates of the fourth and fifth grades; for 
the former, indeed, the strength of its teaching staff is scarcely adequate. 

At the first examination in Arts three pupils offered themselves, but 
failed; at tlie Certificate Examination eight pupils presented themselves 
for a fourth grade, and four for a fifth-grade certificate, but only two 
were successful, both obtaining fifth-grade certificates. The Matricula¬ 
tion Examination afforded much better results—nine students underwent 
this test, and six succeeded in passing; all, however, being placed in the 
second class. The normal class at Narsapur was not inspected by cither 
Mr. Bowers or Mr. Grigg in the year under review; but so far os 
examinations afford means of judging, the work of the class was not 
sufficiently satisfactory, only one student obtained a certificate, and that 
of the fifth grade. In the course of the year seven students were posted 
to schools. The distress in Ganjain, as might be expected, greatly 
affected the liusselconda normal class; the pupils quitted the school and 
returned to their villages, asserting tliat they could not exist ut)oxi their 
stipends. 


GoTAToment Normal fiehool. 


Names of School. 

Number 

of 

Masters. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Normal School, Viza- 
gapatara 

3 

116 

Normal Claaa^NarsB-^ 


• 

pur - - - 

2 

13 

Total - - - 

5 

1 

lea 


5.8. For some time past the working of the Madras normal school has been unsatis- ^ • 

factory. I entertained a hope that, in the course of the year now closed, such improve- 
menti? would be made in the instruction and discipline of the school as would 

restore it to the position it formerly occupied; unfortiAiatcly, however, the Normal School, Madras, 
institution rather retrograded than advanced, and it became absolutely necessary Masters 
to place it under fresh management. Adopting the results furnished by the oi Papiis^ Normal Class, 
university, it would appear tbiit 43 youths from the normal school attended the 215 Ditto, Praetbing SchooL 
Matriculation, and 16 the FirstsArts^Eaamination; and that 11 passed the former, 
and six the latter te&t. These figures are decidedly unsatisfactory; but the deficiencies ^ 
of the school are not evidenced so much in the general education of the student^ which, 
to a great extent, is obtained in other institutionB, as in their special trainihg for . the pro¬ 
fession of a schoolmaster. ^ 


58. The normal school at Trichinopoly acquitted itself very creditably in 1866-67. 
In de Certificate Examination the students answered decidedly well; all but three of those 
examined, 20 in number, succeeded in passing, seven obtaining certificates of the 
fourth, 10 certificates of the fifth grade; also three of the pupih passed the 
Matriculation Examination. BecoUecting that the preparation for this test is not 
allowed to interfbre with the proper work of the school, the 6Ucces8*of the lads 
is very creditable to and to their ma^ra. In the course of the year eight 
students were sent out to fiU masterships in schools. * 
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Normal School, Trlohinepoly. 

4 Masters. * 

21 J'opib, Normal Class. 

171 Ditto, X^aetbing Sehopl.^ 

60. The • • 



10^ P4P£»S KEUmiQ 


60/ Tie normal boIim} Jty^Sbm, thoagh not imaaesHthig «a dmt 

«t TtidbinopcdlY, luw eonfooted in a oaiwfnl and ajcatema^ ttawimv and' g;nat attnw 
tirni naa Imb |iiiid to the farofesuonal traaa^.«f ii]if> aoloIarB. Tie adbocd smtf 
Kom«l SchooXi VeDore. altoge&cir 14 (Sandi^tes to the last Certific^o Examhiafioii; of this numbelr^ 

5 TiTiitiiri sereik pas^d, two for the fourth, and five for the fifth grade i five others being 

SB Koniid G3ug. found qualified only for a fifth grade certificate, which was already possessed by 

168 IMtio, Pnetifeiiig School. liiem, ]3ie appointments made from the school in tfae^year were only three in 

numbera # * * 

^ 6L The Cannanore Normal School has never had the benefit of its head master^s whole 
time, as Mr* tiarthwaite has had to discharge inspectorial duties as well as those of a he^ 
Normal fiehooL rinmnn,. master; this must be taken into account in judging of the work of the school. 

Lost year the institution was more unfortunately situated than it had ever been 
previously. Not only was the pressure of extra work peculiarly heavy on Mr. 
Marthwaitc, among other reaaoiie in consequence of tne establishment of rate 
schools and of the Mangalore Provincial Sdiool; but unfortunately, when he 
was able to give his attention to the normal school, the second master was compelled by 
ill-heaith to go on leave of absence. Notwithstanding these obstacles to progress, the 
normal school must be regarded as having afforded creditable results. Of 13 pupils who 
attended the Certificate Examination, eight passed, and of who went up from either the ^ 
normal classes, or die practising school, to the, Matriculation test, seven were successtuL 
The school sent out nine students to fill masterships during the year. 


e M k tt wt. 

^ PopUs, Nonna] Oaaa. 
9M Dittos FnetisiDa SdiooL 


JBiamiailion for 
Tfiafhaii* CmttSsilBir 


62. In the early part of August 1866 an examination for teachers' certificates was held 
at 32 different stations. The total number of candidate masters was 667; of these, 124 
sought a certificate of the fourth grade, 415 one of the fifth grade, and 58 aimed at 8up» 
plementhig University Examinations with a test in method. Only 189 masters succeeded 
in passing, 34 securing a certificate of the fourth grade, 115 one of the fifth grade, and 40 
having credit given diem for the test in method. The candidate mistresses were 63 in 
number, nine offering themselves for the second, qpd 54 for the third, grade. Of the 
higher grade candidates, two succeeded, and 20 passed for the lower grade. 


School of 
Arta 870 pities. 


63. Several of the candidate masters of the fourth and fifth grades came up, not merely 
with defective knowledge, but with scarcely any preparation at all. This year measures 
have been adopted with the view of preventing the needless trouble caused oy unpre^iared 
candidates offering themselves for examination. As, however, no fee is demanded of 
candidates (and for the present I doubt the advisability of demanding one, though the 
step has been recommended by educational officers of experience), and persons not actu¬ 
ally teachers must, in some instances at least, be admitted to the test, it is to be expected, 
notwithstanding the precautionary measures adopted, that the number of unqualified 
candidates at a Certificate Examination will bo somewhat large. 

65, The subjoined list gives the number of candidates, both examined and passed, for 
the several examination stations. It will be observed that, while no master passed for .the 
district of Cuddapah, Oanjam, Kurnool, and Salem had, eitch, only one successful candidate. 
Ctf the passed mistresses, seven belonged to Madras, and 15 to Tinncvelly;— 


CANDIDATE MASTERS. 

CANDIDATE MISTRESSES. 

Number that Applied to be 
Examined. 

1 

Number Paired. 

Number that Applied ,p> be 
Examine. 

Number Paosed. 

Pomrth Gnde. 

i 

o 

S 

is; 

In Method 
and Teaching 
Power. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Fifth Grade. 

if- 

Total. 

First Grade. 

___ - 

Second Grade. 


Totel. 

Second Gnde 

1 

i 

X 

104 

416 

58 

667 

34 

• 

116 

40 

189 

- 

9 

64 

63 

8 

20 

• 

22 


67. No change occurred in the general working of the f^chool of Industrial Arts durinit 
the past yiar. Among the photographs taken were some of members of the different hill 
tribes on the Ncilgberries; casts were also made of the hands and feet of ia^viduab of 
thewe races. Selections from the photographs and casts were sent to the Paris and other 
exHbitiodf^ and to several schools of Art. The senior teacher at the school obtained a 
lucrative ritnktion at the Madras Mint; and some seven or ei^t pupils^ have been sent 
forA as mstmetors to i®fiferent Schools of Art, beside others who have obtained em;doyment 
elsewhCTe. At the dose of 1866 the superintendmit made a tour, vititing Bombay, 
Joyiibre, Agra, and Cdoutta, %ith a view to confer with the inaiiMters of the schools of 
Art at the lAoveltowns and others mi the line of route, and to offer advice upon the conduct 
rfthe schoot in the establishment rf which he had been oonattlted. Government have 
been pleased to sanction the publiimtbn of apampUetci^n^ the addresses and letters 
rfBrf Hunter to i!^ various schools j besidd^ as a speoisi of report upon thw 

aaporistendeiilAi 





loy 


_ ^ jUetdflfobt pifftvi of i^rest to tlie fiftereii^ «ohoolft 

of Art« li0lp to &eliiiff of imolioii oiOj^ ihem. Omitting the superintendentVi 

0 ilju 7 » tim reoei{^ of titio sidmol daring yrea^ rn follow 

a, pm 


Ooranriitieiit riloweoce 
TnpW &©* '» *• 

Veioe of work oseoated 
Sobol«rBlii{ia • 


TotAL 


E$. 


0,000 - -- 
77 8 ^ 
8,062 11 1 
886 


10,115 8 1 


The value of the work .eiceca^. u couaiderobly krger Ilian that for 1665--66; but 
Pr. Hunter etatee that there is difficulty, in getting payment for the articks manufactured. 

The following atatement shows the number of Crovemment schools^ with their clasaifi- 
nation, attendance, and expenditure during the year• 




Kumfaer 

Number 
on the Rolle 
during lS66-6t 
(MonOiJr 
Average). 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

dnrfng 

ie66-67. 

Total Espenditnre. 

Ptscmirvieir or lusnrDTioii. 

» 

of 

InskitutioDf. 

Fiimn Imperial 
Fondii. 

Frem Loent 
Fniaie. 


• 

^ School* of the higher cUta • 

’14 

3,348 

2,695 

jRtr. 6. p. 

69»76a 4 9 

JRf. <L p. 
18,711 8 - 


Ditto aouldle - 

SO 

4,216 I 

3,707 

35,356 8 11 

10,288 9 10 

Wumber 

Ditto lower „ - 

14 

484 

331 

8,286 r - 


.f 

iMti* 

Female Scheole - • < 

_ 1 

— 




tUkiOQi. 

Nomiel f, - - • 

6 

1,007 

969 

48,627 2 6 < 

4,359 7 10 


Other ^ for Bpetlel 

<. Education «... 

t4 

631 

370 

91,180 4 4 

3,882 r - 


Totax. • • 

106 

9,600 

8,272 

2.67,220 11 6 

137,835 4 6 


68 . There is necessarily difficulty in deciding upon the private institutions which de¬ 
serve to be ranked among schools of tlie higher class. In some instances the views taken 
b^ the iuspcctorj arc not those which have been followed in drawing up the tabular 
statements attached to this report. In order that a school may be entitled to a place in 
tlic higher class, it should have a staff of teachers adequate to the education of youths up 
to the Matriculation standard; and it should also, as a general rule, have passed some 
pupils at the Matriculation Examinations; moreover, a matriculated student or two, pixH 
<luccd by a sort of spasmodic eilbrt, however creditable such a result may be to the 
teacher, will not aflbrd sufficient ground for reckoning a school in the higher class. As 
regards Government schools, it may be mentioned, the course adopted has been to rank all 
vdUah schools and more advanced institutions in the higher grade, Anglo-vernacular and 
taluq schools being counted in the middle class. 

69. The Hindu School at Viza^apatam, though its attendance has been somewhat 
adected by tiic opening of the practising school attached to the normal school at that town, 
is in a satisfactory condition. Two of we students passed the late Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion. The Hindu School at Masulipatam has been unfortunate, it losing its European 
head master; it has also suffered from dissensions amongst its supporters. Still the 
inspector’s report is tolerably favourable, and three of the pupils succeeded at the Mutri* 
cuiation Examination, The Church Missionary Society’s School at Masulipatam has its 
classes bettor arranged than formerly ; and the number of ^achers, which was too great, 
has-been reduced. Taking the University lists, the institution had very good success in 
the late exaniinations, passing three students at the First Examination in Arts, and seven 
at the M^j^culation test. While the above are the only schools which can at present bo 
classed in the higher grade, fonr others, namely, the Central School at Norsapur, the 
Hindu School .at Coconada, the Church Missionary School at Elur, and Samasthiuaam 
School at Yiriana^am, m*e not very fiur below the standard of that grade. It appear 
that the Maharajah of Vizianagram desires to raise very considerably the standing of the 
Samastfaanam Swool; and that, pending the completion of the arrangements n^essary 
for this puipose, he proposes to found some scmolarships to encourage nsftivea of the 
Korthem Ciroars to prosecute their studies at the Freriaen^ College up to the points 
necessary to secure the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Davtrs. Of the 
aemindaree sdtools, those at Juggempettah, Fittapur, and Mandasa, are reported on 

favouraldy; 
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favourably; it» 9ai$8fiMctory to find that the reepectiYe z&mvaisOB tefce much mtereet 
in the schools. Site Bot»iIi Zemwdari School is not tvdl ccnducted; and it i^eina that 
the zemindar and Msd^wan do not properly appreciate the value ef* education. Regarding 
the Godaveri Bate Schools, the acting inspector makes the fetlovrifig obieryations, which 
are in general aoeordanoe with the views expressed by Mr. Bowers I atn not as yet 
prepared to prohounoe a decided opinion cm all the causes of the low condition of these 
schools, which have been declining ever since the Act was brcnght into operation in 
October 1864; yet I do not hesitate to name, as the chief, the mdifferenoo, and often 
irregular conduct, of the Commissioners, The natural consequence has been laxity of 
di^ipline and even contempt for the masters. The Commissioners, usually the village 
officers, freed from the control of the only authority they respect or fear, dio xa\xA as they 
woidd, were they left unchecked in their ordinaij revenue or. police duties. There can 
be little doubt that, if a free voice were allowed, in several villages a majority woirid elect 
the discontinuance of their schools.’’ A special report upon the schools vrill be sub^ 
mitted to Government at an early date. 


70. The most advanced private school in the 2nd division appears to be that under 
the management of the Free Church of Scotland's Mission at Nellore. The attendance 
here has increased^ considerably, and a Matriculation class is at work; also two or three 
boys from the institution have already succeeded in passing the Matriculation test. The 
Educational Act has been put in force in nine places in tlie division; but the inspector* 
has not had time to satisfy himself as to the way in which it works. 

71. The Central School of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission has taken a long 
stride in advance, and now appears to hold the foremost rank among the private schools 
in the 3rd division. At the first examination in Arts, 18 of the successful candidates are 
entered in the University lists as belonging to the institution, also 10 of those who suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the Matriculation test are put down as proceeding from the Central School. 
The numerical strength of the school, including all departments, is greater than ^at of 
any other institution in the presidency. The Dove ton Protestant College, the Wesleyan 
School at Koyapettah, and Bishop Cowrie’s Grammar School, are in a satismetory condition; 
the attendance, however, at the last-named institution somewhat declined during the 
year. According to the University lists, six passed candidates at the Matriculation, and 
the same number at the First Arts Examination, proceeded from the Doveton College; four 
at the Matriculation, and two at the First Arts, from the Wesleyan School; and 
three at the Matriculation, and two at the First Arts, from Bishop Corric’s School. 
The Gospel Society’s School at Vepery suffered last year by the death of one of its 
tea<;her8, and the departure of another; allowance must therefore be made for the insti¬ 
tution. Two matriculated students appear to have proceeded from the school. The 
Saidapett Bate School, which is of a higher order than most of the schools established 
under the Education Act, and is intended to educate up to the Matriculation standard, 
hap worked satisfactorily during the past year. Last year 11 boys went up to the Malri- 
culation Examination, but only two succeeded in passing. A building grant of 3,170 
rupees has been sanctioned on account of the school. Of the nine rate sdiools established 
in South Arcot, seven ore reported on tolerably favourably, though in many cases the 
Commissioners appointed are not able to do much more than attend to the levy of the cess. 
Mr. Fowler says that, if the instruction in the schools is to be efficient, Government 
must be prepared to increase the staff of inspecting BchoolmasterB.” 

72. In the 4th division the Gospel Society’s High Schooi," at Tanjore, continues 
to hold the first place among private schools. The results at inspection were satisfactory; 
also two of the students passed the first examination in Arts, and eight the Matriculation 
test. Several other schools are doing good work of a tolerably high order: the chief of 
these ore the Gospel Society’s Schoms, at Trichinopoly and Vediapuram; the Wesleyan 
Mission Schools at Negapatam and Trichinopoly, and the Jesuits’ College at. Negapatam. 
The mtern of improving village schools has received further development in North Arcot, 
and the results obtained appear to be decidedly satisfactory, 

• 

73 . In the 5th division, the private schools which have reached the highest standard 

are those at Palamcotta, Tinnevolly and Coimbatore. Only the school at ralamcotta has 
been ranked among schools of the higher class in the tabular statements of this report; 
hut it may be expected that tlio schools at Tinnevelly an^ Coimbatore will, by their work 
in 1867-^, entitle themselves to admission into that class. The teaching staff of both- 
institutions bos been strengthened; a Bachelor of Arts of the University of Madras has 
lately been appointed to the Coimbatore School, as a master of the same grade was placed 
at the h6ad of the school at Tinnevelly in 1865-66. The rate schools in Coimbatore are 
ki Several qioftieB not in a satisfactory condition; in some instanced this appears to be the 
oonsequeuce of the unfitness of the Commissioners for the work they are expected to per- 
fbm; in others^ it seems doigibtful if the people ever really wiriied for the schools. A report 
upon ;#ke subject is now before Government. Additional village schools have been brought 
undel^and Madura; and the progress made in ^efonner 
district is certiunly satirfactory. The boarding sehools of the Church Misrionary and 
Gospel Sooiefties in Tinnevelly were all inspected by Mr* Mhrden, vsho found them in an 
effioient state. ^ • 

74. The 
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74 ). Tbo OotaxMmiiiiid Lawr^cse A^jIuiua liAve hiul the number of their inmatee some* 
whait increased; the general working of the iustitiitaoiu has proceeded much the same as 
in ^ previous year. The receipts from all sources in 1666-67 were Rg. 59,620* -.^7., 
and tlie expenditure amounts to iZs. 58,315* 12. 1.: the average cost of each' child, 
taking everything into account, was fis.343 -.6. The public still appear not to. 
appreciate the asylums, and very trifling luwistance has been obtained towards their sup* 
port by means of subscriptions imd dtmations during tbe past year. The Committee 
remark that there is increasing difficulty in. providing employment for the lads when edu¬ 
cated; in connection with this point, it is to be noticed that arrangements are being made 
to establish a class to teach telegraphy at the Male Asylum, with a view to the lads, when 
instructed, entering the telegraph Apartment. 

75. Of the private schools in the Bub*division of Malabar and South Canara, the one Private Schools hi 
which promises to be of the most importance is the rate school established at Palghaut in auh-divisiod of 
course of last year. The cess leviable is upwards of 7,00i) rupees per annum; and as ^**dahsr and South 
this sum 5a supplemented by Government grants, there ought not to be much diffi- 
culty in securing a staff of masters capable of making the institution taking 
rank with the best of the zillah schools of the presidency, and perhaps ultimately 
^with the provincial schools. To attain such a position a superior head master is re¬ 
quisite; at present the school is placed under the second master, who matriculated 
jUt the University of Madras in 1864. The working of the institution during the 
brief period of its existence appears to have been satisfactory, so far ns the instruction 
of the classes is conceipiod. The Commissioners, however, have not conducted Ihe duties 
entrusted to them in a regular and ai>propriatc manner: it is to be hoped that hereafter 
they will show themselves more amenable to advice tlian has hitherto been the ease. In 
a rate school where a few men have the control of tolerably large funds levied from the 
c^oinraunity, and where the members of that community are generally too ignorant to 
allow of a public opinion being formed ro as to exercise a check upon the Commissioners, 
there is clearly danger that the expenditure may be conducted upon a somewhat lavish 
scale. On two or three occasions I have felt it right to hold out warnings on tliis point; 
and especially in the case of* the Palghaut School, T considered it necessary to request 
the deputy-inspector of tbe sub-division to guard against unnecessary expenditure being 
incurred. The other rate schools are favourably rej)ortcd on; and it is particularly satis¬ 
factory to learn that, in most instances, the Commisstoners are becoming more efficient 
in the discharge of their duties. The Mulki Rate School is the first of its class on the 
western coa^t which has succeeded in passing a student at the Matriculation Examination ; 
and what renders the circuinatance more gratifying is tliat the youtli received the whole 
of his education in the iustitution. The progress of the Tellicherry Anglo-Vernacular 
Sebool, under the Gerni-iu Lutheran Mission, has not been satisfactory; it seems not 
iinpn>bable that the connection between Government and the mission will have to be 
broken. The Cocliin Boys’ School is doing fair work ; but, unfortunately, owing to 
cotunioreird depression, the local support given to the school has much diminished. 

The richool uiiaer the Christian Brothers at Cannanorc has been tested according to the 
sy.'Scm of ^‘payment on results,” and, since the close of tliu official year, a grant of 
rupees has been sanctioned for the institution. 


Tlic following statement shows the number of private schools with their classification, 
attendance, and expenditure during the year:— 




Number 

of 

loatitutioo*. 

Number 

Average 

Total Expenditure. 

DswcnipnoH or ItsTiTirriow. 

on the RoUh 
dttriug 1866-67 
(Monthly 
Average). 

Daily 

Attendance 

during 

1866-67. 

] 

Gratit«-io*Aid 

given by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Expimditnre 
front all tmtircee 
other than 
Grantu-in-Aid 
by Goveroment. 


*. 




H*. a, 

Xs. a. p. 

Cvllegeii 

1 

151 

U2* 

4,645 5 8 

18,015 4 8 


'' Higher CUwi - - - - 

16 

3,910 

3,782 

34,051 15 1 

85,265 4 5 


Middle^ „ - - . - 

• 212 

13,268 

11,404 

54,037 2 11 

1,58,866 1 8 


f^wer “ 

* 971 

18,027 

10,564 

17,118 7 - 

!Vi>634 10 7 

1 

Female ScKooli * « . 

7S 

3,109 

3,016 

4,947 10 5 

33,692 5 5 


Normal „ « - . 

6 1 

616 

461 

6,271 5 4 

10V383 4 10 


Other „ fiir Special Eda- 

^ eatioB. 

1 

• 

— 

— 

a 


Total - - 

1,260 

.38,081 

29,371 

1,21,271 14 6 

3,41,855 IS 7 


77. In comparing tbe expenditure of fihe yea^ lately closed with that of any previous Orants-in-Aid. 
year, it must be recollected that the past official year comprised only Jil manthe, and that 
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PAPERS IX) 


Army Schools. 


Change in the 
system of conduct¬ 
ing inspections; 


Fetnalo Education. 


Book Depot. 


therefore the eai^snditure cm mats should be iacreased by one-elcnreath before it is put 
in comparison* Mxa 1065-66 Sie aggregate of the gra&is referred to was 1,16|876 rupees; 
for the official year 1666-67 the mnount was 1921,671 rupees, audthe proportional sum for 
12 months may be tahen at 1,32,295 rupees, which exceeds the expenaiture for 1865-66 by 
15,419 rupees. 

78. In the course of the year, the inspectors examined 49 Army Schools conimning 
1,915 pupils. Copies of the inspectors* reports were in dne coarse submitted to His 
Excellency the Commander in Chieffor his infonnatioD. The schools are not included in 
the statistical tables of tihis report. Towards the close of 1866-67, an officer of Artillery 
was appointed Superintendent of Army Schools. This step has relieved the Inspectors 
of the Educational Department from the work of examining and reporting on British 
Army Schook; but Native Regimental schools are, by order of Government, Military 
Depm^tment, No. 1198, of the 2nd April 1867, to continue to be reported on by the 
inspectors, pending the reorganization of the schools on an efficient system, and the 
ap|>ointiiient of an Assistant to the Superintendent of Army Schools. 

79. Owing to the extension of education, and the consequent increase in the work of 
inspection, it became necessary to modify the way in wiiich inspectors of schools should' 
conduct their examinations. After consulting the inspectors upon the subject, a set of 
instructions was, with the approval of Government, issued by mo iu au official letter. 
No. 220(», of the 20th October 1866. A considerable reduction in the work of inspection 
is effected by allowing the examinations of the University to take the place of those 
formerly held by tlic insjicctors; this lessens the labour in regal’d to the senior classes of 
schools. At tlie same liine, an inspector is not required to examine the lowest class in 
a school, but merely to sit with it and form an opinion of the way in which it is taught. 
Also in private schools other expedients are adopted to lighten the biii*den of inspection. 
Genernlly Government schools are to be examined in a more searching manner than 
private ones, the inspectors being regarded as the managers of tlie former, while their 
duty, with reference to the latter, is limited to the obtaining of a satisfactor}- itiaigbl into 
the condilion of the classes, and the forming of a judginent us to whether such grants as 
may be given arc fairly earned. 

80. In the course of the year under review, the question of female education received 
much discussion among the more enlightened Hindus at the presidency town. The 
subject has naturally, for many years past, engaged the attentimi of eduoalcd Natives ; 
but omitting the establishment of a few schools, in which elementary instniction is 
conveyed to girls of a tender age by male teachers, the result has been rather in words 
than in a(*.ts. A stimulus was afforded *in connection with the subject by a visit from 
Miss Carpenter, whose philautbropic exertions in England to improve the more neglected 
sections i.f ihe community arc weU knovrii. At several meetings in which this lady took 
part, the following points were debated: (1) Whether the time had arrived for Govern¬ 
ment to take a direct share in female education; and (2), If so, what is tlic direct work 
which it is advisable Government should undertake. In the discussions, very confficting 
views wore put forward. It ap]>eared, however, that the general feeling was that, at any 
rate. Government should not do more than establish a Norman School for training female 
teacliers. Even action to this extent, which is what. Miss Carpenter advocates, would 
involve lolerably heavy expenditure, according to that lady’s scheme; while it is almost 
certain that, for some time to come, the results (obtained would be very small. The 
subject is still under consideration. 

81. In 1866-G7, the Budget provision for the j^uvchiisc and printing of books was 
24,148 rupees, and the whole of this sum was placed at the disposal of the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Madras Bank. The actual expenditure was Bs, 34,730. 2. 11. 
Tlic excess of expenditure over die Budget provision is accounted for by a sum remaining 
at the directi>r’s disposal at the close of the previous official year. The number of books 
sold in the year was 74,220, and their value was Jis, 27,069. 13, 9. 

82. The following is a statement of the several works printed for die Educational 
Department during Sio past yaar;— 




Number 


Name of Book, 

Laiigqage. 

of 

Copies. 

Rehabks.' 

Clift’s First G^graphy - 

Tamil 

d>ouo 

Reprint. 

First Book of Lessons - 

ditto 

10,000 

ditto. 

IHspe’s Sei^oiid Grannnar 

dkto 

4,000 

ditto. 

Brief Skefeto of Aria * 

enteo 

3,000 

ditto. 

Ditto - • ditto - 

felngn 

2,000 

ditto. 

Ditto - - Europe 

ditto 

l,d00 

ditto. 
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Nam of Book. 

Btowh’b Telugu Ileador and Lexicon 
Ditto - - ditto 

MorriK’ti Histoiy of India 
Selections from Vemana - 
Seshaiya’s Gram mar - - - 

First Book of Lessons • - . 

Morrises History of India 
Ditto - - England - 

(Second Book of Lessons * 

Third Hoi»k of Lessons - - . 

School Grammar • - » • 

Old Canorese Grammar- 
Colonso’s Aritlinietic, VoL 11. - 
Answers to the Examples 
Gnlistan 


Vols. I. & 111. 
Vol. II. 


X«iigtuige. 

Number 

of 

Copies. 

Bbmabmb, 

Telugu 


GOO 

Bepriiit. 

ditto 


000 

ditto. 

ditto 


8,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


1,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


8,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


8,000 

ditto. 

Canarcse 


1,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


1,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


1,600 

ditto. 

ditto 


1,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


2,000 

1 ditto. 

ditto 


1,000 

ditto. 

ditto 


600 

ditto. 

ditto 


600 

ditto. 

Persian 


100 

New publi¬ 
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EXTRACTS from the Ricpotit of the Director of Public Instruction in tlie North- 
Westom Provinces for the Year 1866-67. 


Section I.—CoNTROLLiNtJ Agency. 


2 . This IS shown in the table placed in the margin^ and, being the same as that em- Oiroctm- 
ployed ill 1865-6, calls for oo remark. Startionpocto;. 


1 

8 

G 


X Early in the year a memorial, purporting to come from the landholders of Aligurh, lil! 

wa!i.roccivc‘d l)y hie Honor; the substance of their petition being a claim to have a voice spciWs' - - 07 

in l!ic adininistration of tlie funds they themselves contributed, and suggesting the creation 
of* a local coniniittee for managing all matters connected with the business of education.'’ 

It Wcis j)r()j)osed in this petition that the said committee should consist of educational 
officers and the district landholders and gentlemen, presided over by the collector of the 
district.” 


Hie H<»uov’s orders in reply declined to admit the claim of the petitioners, bul hailed 
the movement with satisfaction, as a sign of willingness on the part of the native gentry 
of the distnet to use tlieir influence for good, and it was decided to try the experiment of 
establishing local committees. Effect has been given to this determination by the resolu¬ 
tion of Government, No. 1043 A, dated 30th March 1867, which orders the establishment 
of District Educational Committees. 


4. The expenditure on the controlling agency, in its twofold character of Direction” 
and " Inspection,” is contrasted with tljat under the head ** Instruction” in the following 
Schedule, wdneh is as accurate under the circumstance as I can make it:— 


Chxhocs 

• 

2 _ 

* ' 

Imperinl. 

Local. 

« 

Direction . 

a. p. 

36,906 § 2 

Ri» a- p. ** 

— j 

InspectioB. 

1,42,302 10 7 

* 

> 

Instruction, ----- 

5,05,710 - 11 

4,57,280 4 6 

Total • • Rs* 

1 

7,74,000 4 e 

4,67,386 4 0 


The proportions of expenditure arc therefore nearly as follow2*9: 11*6: 85-5 ;—last 
year they were 2*9; 12*3: 84*8;—^in 1862-3, they stood at 5*24: 18*06: 76*7. 
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5 . A verv important item under the Imperial ehargea for Instruction,’* is the amount 
spent on school accKitiimodation. This was 59,584^ 12. 3. for the year. The cxpen* 
mture for the past three years under this head has had great influence for good on the 
future character of the schools; it has paved the way tor the ostid>lishment of a better 
class of schools at the sadr stations of districts, where, had no schools been built, such an 
advance would have been thrown back a year or two. In many cases the building of a 
good school-house has been the reform or renovation of the sohotd itself, and in others the 
town has received a lasting ornament in what is perhaps the only pucca building for miles 
round. 

6 « Of local funds, the ccss needs no sjiecial description; it will be advantageously 
succeeded by the new settleiucut allotment, and this may be expended under the orders 
of the Presidents of the Liocal Cominit tecs, it being most undesirable that officers whose 
main business is the inspection of the schools should be in any way hampered by office 
work of a financial character. On the other hand, it may be said that the position of 
paymaster gives great authority to an inspector over the schoolin^isters. I regartl this as 
a point of httlc consequence, so long as the committees do their duty with impartiality,, 
and so long ns the native idea of parwarish” is not allowed to infiucnce the dealings of* 
zemindars and others on the committee in the case, of the appointments of the teachers. 

7 , With regard to the fees paid for education generally, the amount is too small; but a 
great ad ranee has been made in the upper iiistitutious, and the example will be extended 
throughout all classes of schools by degrees. The people liavc been long under the idea 
that tliey are doing the Government a favour by sending their children to school, (jr that 
they are personally obliging some particular officer by contribiiticuis to educational pro¬ 
gress, and tlic consequence is that they expect fees to be remitted. It was n mistaken 
policy at first, perhaps, to give a high class education gratis by way of attracting scholars, 
and il was so in this sj>ecial .way more than in any other, that the classes who took to 
education w'crc not those whom we wished to benefit. Put the mistake is being gradually 
corrected, and the zillah schools now in course of establiBliuient require a scale t>f fees 
higher than was formerly levied in the infant colleges. In the last few years th<‘ fees 
liave been trebled in the collegoft, and I am of opinion that a better class of students is 
attracted. Vet it will be long before any ujiiier class iuBtitutlou can attempt to j>iiy its 
own way ; indeed, this -will probably never be tlie case until the sjircad of education 
enables the native public to dispense with the expense of Puropcaii tutors. In the nican- 
tiine, by giving education a high tone, and taking a Jiigh standard by employing gentle¬ 
men of first-class Kurojiean education, wre are silently laying the foundation of this most 
desirable result. Year by year, as native students pass the P. A. and M. A. Pxamiiia- 
tions of the Calcutta University, the jiossibility of finding native jirofessors and native 
hcadimisters, becomes more and more practicable, and in process of* time, 1 conceive it 
will be most certainly my duty to lessen the cost of education by employing native talent, 
instead of European. At jircsciit 1 desire no change in ilie system wmich maintains 
expensivci Government colleges, because, for the abo'^e reasons, I am of opinion that the 
end desired by persons who cavil at the burden thereby imposed on the State finances will 
be most surely arrived at by tlic existing arrangements, always provided the notion of 
** cheapening’’ education by taking no fees is laid aside as worthless. The chief mitice- 
able prc*sent effect of raising the fees has been to give the principals an opportunity of 
adding largely to the general moans of moral improvement, bv enabling tlie students to 
take t(> athletic exercises, and providing matters of comfort ana recreation, which the cost 
of establishment, as paid by tlic Government, does not include. 

8 . With regard to fees paid for vernacular education, the same arguments for increase 
cannot be applied. Vemaeulnt education in Tahsili schools, at the rate now sanctioned, 
costs the State 24,768 rupees annually in the three major circles. . At this outlay a school 
is maintained in each of 172 tahsildarics, and if the average attendance be rated at 60 boys 
per school, the annual expense of cdtieating each boy is less than 2 i rupees, exclusive of 
inspection; an advantage cheaply purchased by the Government, if only the moral benefit 
to the population in the closing of the indigenous schools aud their text-books be con- 
sideretf. The fees levied in these schools arc os high as is desirable, and may bo roughly 
calculated at two annas a boy. The sum is not of insignificant amount as a set-ofi* to the 
State expenditure, and is moreover a most useful adjunci; to the finances of tbe schools, 
and gives the means of furnishing the schoolt^ j>roviding''extra teaching where needful, 
and generally of adding to the efficiency of the system by enabling the Inspector to 
^waxd merit| In pursuance of his Honor’s orders, I have recentIV made a general 
inquiry ipto tne manner in which the fees collected are^ disbursed. The following, from 
the Om<*iating Inspector of the First Circle, explains the system. He re^rts that the 
foes coUcctea in the Anglo-vernacular schools are expended under three different heads: 
O) pay of* monitors ; (2) scholarships; (3) statione^,repaixi9 of furniture, &c. If there 
he U balance at the end of. the year, it is secured &r the pnrohase of useful books for 
libiary. In l egard^o the TaheUi school fees oollecticm, it is distributed as rewards among 
the teacher^ after paving the following charges;—p%y of naib, or monitor (if any); 
stationery, &e.; farf^h. 
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Sbctiok II.-—Colleges. 


^ la The aamexed Table shows the statistics of the oollg es of the North Westem Fro- 
vinces. The three General^’ Colleges are those ofe. 

Agr&s Bareilly, and Benares, and the^*^ Special’* institu¬ 
tions are Thomason Civil Engineering at Boorkee, and 
the Medical School at Agra. 

Of the condition of the two latter I am not informed, 
the reports of their working being supplied by other 
departments. The state of the three colleges for general 
education is to some extent exhibited in the results of 
the Calcutta University Examinations of the year. The 
number of candidates who went up in 1866, and the number of those who passed, are 
shown in the margin. The number is small, but the average of those 
who pass is high compared with the corresponding average for the whole 
number of candidates; for instance, 66 per cent, of the candidates from 
the colleges of these provinces, have passed ; while of the whole number 



General. 

Special. 

No, vf C»ll«g«H - - . 

: s 

2 

„ on Roll* - . . 

201 

247 

Average dAily attendance . 

174*2 

231*47 

’{uSr': 

Re. 60,009 2 7 

7,970 12 7 

79,162 6 11 


achieved, and a good example set for future candidates. 


ETCamitta* ^ 

No. of 

1 

Paawd. 

PasMd, 

tioii. 

Candidntea. 

latCloaa. 

let in Artv - 

n 

6 

1 

B. A. 

3 

2 

- 


11. 1 subjoin cxtrlicts from tlie reports of the Principals :— 

Agra College (R. A. Lloyd, Esq., Officiating Principal). 

" 3.'—It has bpen the jjraetice to gauge, not exclusively, but mainly, a year’s success 
by the results of the Calcutta University Examinoturns. Arhiptiug this test for the past 
year, T think the Agra College may fairly claim to have done respectably. A verdict of 
‘ respectable’ is all 1 predicted for it when I reported on the state of the college in July 
last, and this is the verdict which it seems to me wo have earned. 

7.—With the results of the Entrance Examination, though not absolutely dissatisfied, 

I was slightly disappointed. Wo passed six out of 10 candidates, but only one of these 
ill the first division. All four of the rejected candidates failed in English, and two of the . 
four in one other subject as well. 

“ 8.—This average is as high u one as was obtained in this particular examination by 
any institution above tlie province of Bengal, but, nevertheless, ciiiiie short of my expecta¬ 
tions. Besides, 1 wished my results to be absolute, not comparative. Much labcmr had 
been bestowe*! on the class, and I look to it to produce me eight luatricidated students out 
of the 10 who went up; and three in the first division, instead of one. 

‘‘20,—^I'his review of the results of the Calcutta and Departmental Examinations 
proves, 1 think, that, relatively to other colleges, the college of which I have been in 
charge has not lost ground ; that our absolute performances are on a par with the average 
achievement of former years; and that the year’s work, thougli productive of no very 
signal success, has, nevertheless, been steady and satisfactory, eiitilliiig the institution to 
a fair meed of praise. 

“ 22.—Condensing into a general statement my impressions of the year’s progress, 1 
should pronounce the gi*eater advance to have been made in the school department; our 
college classes have been too scanty in numbers for active competition to exist in them. 
The causes of this 1 have already dilated on; but the doily improving state of the school 
department gives me reason to hope that ere long we shall produce a large number of 
both bettor trained and more earnest undei*-gracluatos, who, not contented with a half ^ 
education, will, for love of leai*iiing and for the soke of sqlf-culture, prosecute their 
University studies with vigour to the end. So will they help us to fulfil the real object of 
an affiliated college, the passing of students to the B. A. degree.” 

12. *J'hc difficulty of keeping the senior department well filled with industrious and 
talented young men has frequently been xinticea, and is duo, of course, to circu in Fiances. 

In theffirst place, the poverty of the students, and consequent hope of employment, leads 
'them to wish to make a stai^ in life at the very earliest opportunity. Secondly, the 

g eneral inferiority'' of thmr abilities makes protracted study ii^aome. Thirdly, the local 
emand for Engbsh teachers has been such that it would have been impos»ble to man 
our establishmonts without appointing men of this kind. 1 am of opinion {jhat no coercive 
measures can be adopted wim permanent advantage; and tlie plan of aliottipg scholar- 
ships on condition of further study seems of doubtml expediency. It mi;ist be borne in 
mind that the difficulty is not felt to the same extent at Benares, and it is lawful to expect 
that the improved state of things there will by degrees be found possible further up the 
country. W4i are generally, I think, attracting a leas poverty-stiicken class, and it is 
fair to nope that the students will, be willing to study longer, and that, having superior 
home facilities and incentives to study, they will prove to have a superior capacity for 
learning. It will thus be seen that tne question of ‘‘ fees” has much to do with future 
progress in education of a high order, and we must close our doors to paupers. 
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13. Mr. Lloyd well says that " the worst feature of the returns is the preposterously 
large number of boys who pay only the lowest.rate of fee.” ** It is,” he continues, « quit© 
absurd to suppose that, of 235 paying students, the parents of only 21 draw more than 
29 rupees a mouth.. Such, however, is the i»£srencse which the retqrm fujri^h.” Ho has 
proposed to r^e the minimum fee of 8 annas to 1 rupee ieom July next, with my 
approval. ^ This may possibly affect the roll, but the bencfacs are becomuig over crowded, 
and a diminution of the present attendaooe (350) would bo a positive advantage. 

14. The attendance at the Agra College has ehatqi^ed from good to better during the 
year. early 50 more scholars have been admitted in JMr. Lloyd’s time, and the average 
atrendance has risen from 83*6 to 95 per cent. 

15. 'fhe boarding-house is thus reported on by the Principal:— 

Tlie boarding institution is full and prospering. We have now three houses, afford¬ 
ing aceoinniodatiou to uiurc than 60 boys; and the inmates are kept in good order by the 
Superintendent. . . . . No falling-off is observable in the enthusiasm fi*r athletics. 

The Agi^ College Eleven, as you know, visited Bareilly at Cliristmas, and played the 
eleven of tJie sister college a friendly match at cricket. This was the second meeting of 
the rivals, and, I am pleased to record, resulted in a second victory for Agra. I enclose 
bcTowitli the score tlie match; but, as you were an eye-witness of the contest, 1 shall 
leave to your recollection the interesting points of the game.” 


Thk Bareilly College. 

16. The average attendance here has generally been very good. During the year tli© 
attendance in the senior departuient was 99 per cent., and in the junior department it has 
been kept up to the usual average of 95. Probabl}* the hcoltlnticss of the place has 
something to do with this, for it must be confessed the average is a high one. The 
neglect, of one of the most im|K>rtant local holidays in Bareilly oy the college boy.s is a 
curious instance of the effect of examjile in the gradual abandonment of custom. 

The chief fact of the year seems to be the successful association of the branch schools 
with the college, and the drafting-off of the lower classes of the latter into the more 
approjo'iale form of a separate lower school. His Honor distributed prizes to the scludars 
of th€j associated schools, and was pleased to approve of the general results of tlie system, 
on the occasion of a recent visit to Bareilly. I hope to be able soon to recommend to his 
notice a plan for providing a conv<mieiit building for the aforesaid lower school. 

Mr. Tcm]deton’s general report has the following among otlier general remarks (and in 
respect, to his comment on the failure of one of the students in the History paper of the 
Calcutta lJuniversity Eirst Examination in Ai*ts, I am of opinion that the pa]>er in ques¬ 
tion W'us so constructed as to be but a pot>r test of work, either by teacher or taught; 
it is, however, a confessedly difficult subject to examine in, and likewise one much 
neglected by Native students): — 

General J^ro^ress and HesuHn of Annual Kxnmination ,—We sent up five for the 
Middle Arts Examination, of which two j>assed ; and 11 for entrance, three only getting 
through. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing this result a s«:rious failure. 

** The middle college class was not a goc^d one, yet I felt sure three would pass, and 
ahould therewith have been cimtent.” 

17. In this account of the Bareilly College, I have special pleasure in' recording the 
liberality of s\n ex-student, liajab Madho Rao Veualk, who bas offered two scholarshins 
and an annual donation for the benefit of the institution. He has expressed bimsclf nicely 
in the matter, and I extract a copy of his letter to the Principal:— 

** I feel degily grateful to the Government for the benefits conferred on me through 
the education I have received at the college, and to yourself personally for the many 
services you have rendered me whilst your pupil. Though now no longer a student, I 
desire very much to have my name associated permanent^ with the cmlege wherein I 
have been instructed, and, as a means to that end, woulik ask you to allow me to offer 
annually (1st.) a scholarship of 10 rupees per mensem for the best student in all subjects 
of tlic middle college class who goes in for the B. A. examination, the sum to be tenable 
for one or, two yhors at your discretion; (2ud.) a scholarship of 6 rupees per mensem for 
the student* of die junior college dass who is first' of his mass in. all subjects at the De¬ 
partmental X^xafbinatiou, one who takes Sanscrit as second lonjguage to have the preference, 
provided he holds a second place in English studies, and gives, satis&ctien as a Sanscrit 
scliolar i '(3rd.) an wnua|, donation of 100 rupees towards encouragjhg the gwies now or 
hereafter to be ^pi^tised at the hoarding-house; the same to he, at your pleji^re, given, 
as prizes, or expended in u,ny way you think proper in promoting athXetio amusements.” 
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The Bekahea C<mli-eoe. 

18. Fcwr the .first time this college sent, up oaxididatee for the M. A. demee, -Ck U.^ to 
gain, which it is necessary to pass au honour examination in some one letting branch of 
study. MatKematioa is not a subject in which the college has earned distiuction, and it 
was not likely tliat tho early elementary training of the two young men who went in for 
honours had been su(^ as to CEPeate confidence in their success; but they chose this branchy 
and failed, notwithstanding much diligent study. 

19. Upon the whole, the college department of this college is in a thriving condition, 
and xiTomiscs yet more fruit. Of some 60 students in all the college departments, half at 
least belong to Benares—a fact which indicates the greater general advancement In educa¬ 
tion of thia^ locality as compared with ti>wns further up-couutry ; but none the leas la the 
success due to able management on the part of tlic Principal, 

20. The school and low’cr departments of the college arc in fair order, notwithstanding 
the unwieldy size of the classes. 

The number on tli© roll of tliis college in all departments is 736, and for the Knglish 
department tlie lowest fee is 1 rupee, which is paid by 355 boys; 45 pay 2 rupees; 24 
pay 3 rupees; one boy pays 4 rupees; 20 boys pay 5 rupees; and two boys the liighest 
rate, viz.^ 10 rupees. 

22. Manly sports have received attention at this college, as well as at Agra and 
Bareilly. There is a good playground close to the college, and such as choose play at 
cricket, football, and other games. Mr. Griffith remarks that the most diRtinguisheu of 
his pujiils is also the best cricketer. 

23. The Sanscrit and Anglo-?aiisorit departments seems to be in fair order, and it is 
very satisfa<*t4Jry to find that some of the pundits have been engaged in useful literary 
work during the year. The appearance of a literary journal in Sanscrit is also a sign 
of activity, which 1 hope may be sustained, for the sake of* the connection the journal 
w’ill subserve to^ maintain between Kuropean and Native scholars. Mr. Griffith writers 
as follows;— 

The Sanskrit College has show'n considerable literary activity in the year under re¬ 
view. Pundit Bapu Deva Shastri has brought out, at I)r. Uazarus^s excellent press, a 
new' edition of the celebrated Siddhanta Siiqmaati of Bhasknracharya, with his own expo¬ 
sition, the Vasauabha»hya. This edition has been carefully corrected, after collati4>n with 
several in sum scripts, annotated and furniehed with diagrams. A new and improved edition 
id' Dr. liallanty lie’s very useful translation of the J^aghii Kaumudi has been bmught out 
at the same i>rcsa. The expenses of this publication have been borne by that enlightened 
and liberal noble, liis Higlmcss the Maharajah of Vizi anagram, K. c. ft. i., and the labour of 
revising and con-ecting the Sanskrit text has fallen upon the librarian. Pundit Beclmn 
Tewarvy. A monthly journal of Sanskrit literature has been started, and has reached its 
tenth number. This journal, entitled The Pvndtf, has been very favi»urably received by 
tho first Sauskritists in Europe, and is encouraged by the patronage of the Governments 
of the North Western Provinces and the Punjab, and by the Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of the Punjab, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, Pundits Vitlhal Sliastri, Rajah 
Ram Shastri, Bala Shaetn, Bapu Deva Shastri, and Govind Deva Shastri liave distin¬ 
guished themselves by their contributions in Sanskrit to this journal; and Babii Prania- 
dadas Mlttra by his excellent translation from the Shahitya Daipana, and by critical 
notices. 

*'*' The average per-ceiitage of dail^ attendance in tho Sanskrit College during the past 
,y.ear is 83*3. In the preoeoing ye^ it was 81'4. 

24. During fhe past year a petHlou was presented, through the Commissioner of Benares, 
from the Hindu gentry to his Honor, expressing their fear that the Sanskrit College would 
he aholished, inasmuem as certain xncasnrcR of reductiem had been caried out at my sug¬ 
gestion. I took the opportunity of discussing the appropriateness of the maintenance by 
Her Majesty’s Government of a ccdlege for ** preservmg” the literature, philosopi^, and 
the wligion of the Hindus, which is aU that Sanskrit is to a Hindu ; but as no flurther 
* reference on the subject haA been made to my knowledge, 1 am unable to report on the 
results of tho memorial. ^ 

.25. Tht has been managed by the same Superinj^eitdent as before, 

and oontinues to answer its fmipeeCi. There is no necessity to give the Supf rintoodent’s 
Iftepovt again t» extenso. There were 117 boarders in reindence during 1866, df whom 70 
were &om TahsHi sdiools in the cirdte ^ 32 of the boarders were non-s&pendiaries; the 
testreoeived aoholarships allotted by the JEaspector. 

26. It nemahks to notice, in eonnection with the colleges, the Xiaw Pnofessoralup attached 
for the ^present to the A^a College. SufiBoe it, to report in brief teima that it was found 
neceSsa^ to disimss the^rofessor in November; and that a successor has been found in 
foe person of Mr. Jasdine, under whose manvigement foe scheme tidll, I hope, prosper. 
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2d. TUtB Soliedalo iliowa widi i^ppnKidnuite 9Mvmc(jr Ae p«rtioulat» of attend- 

anoe and exfimSiX^ 

-. 41 _..— 


2>ascaxmoirs. 

Numbw. 

Number on 
Rolle, 
IS6S-S7. 

Atenme 

Do# 

Actendenoe. 

imsatu. 

illure. 

LonL 

1 

Hli^ Clw*. 

» 

1 

I,7SI- 

1,648-76 

X#. m. p, 
1,17,1»7 • 4 

Ua a* p, 
13|510 9 10 

Mlddl* OmH. 

3 

84S* 

316- 

4,431 8 8 

1,664 7 1 

rTahuli - 

lAmr Clan' 

3116 

S1,475*S8 

17,439-36 

48,831 15 8 

23,163 - 3 

(^Hclqabuidi ... 

3,203 

1,>)0,7S1- 

84,103-66 

20,900 10 3 

8,06,149 6 - 

Fwule Sehoob • - « . • 

470 

8.9&1- 

8,106 09 

24,162 3 6 

6,169 9 9 

NoruuJ Sehoolf « . . . . 

e 

4,23 2 

336-97 

36,261 14 3 

4,769 16 3 

ToTAt. - . - 

3,001 

1,33,76078 

J,I2,4SB*83 

Ml,srs 8 7 

*302,416 16 8 


^ Tho school departments of the colleges ami the collegiate school at Ajmere, and the 
high school at Etawah, only come under the iirf>t head. The^ upper cla&s in each case 
ecmcates up to the standard of matriculation in the Calcutta University. 

30. The foUowing Tabic shows the number of candidates for the Entrance Examination 
of 1866, with the degrees of siiccessand failure:— 



Niimbei 

of 

r Aodidalo^ 

PeMod. 

3otal 

Parsed 


Failed in 


Nahfs 

! 

Ut 

Division. 

2od 

Divieion 

nrrl 

Diviijon 

Cnglith 

2nd 

Language 

lliatoiy 

nod 

Geography. 

|l 

Agre CSollesmte Kchool Defwrt- 
mnit - - . - - 

10 

] 

4 

1 

6 

4 


1 

1 

Bumlly - ditto ... 

11 

- 

2 

1 

3 

7 

- 

1 

5 

Beoami - ditto ... 

23 

- 

6 

10 

16 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Aimers - ditto ... 

6 

- 

4 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^tswab Schoole ... 

3 

- 

3 

2 

6 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Tdtax. . - - 

67 

1 

18 

16 

34 

13 

t 

2 

4 

12 


This Table shows that 34 candidates passed out of 67 sent up $ that is to say, 59 per 
cent, of the candidaies {mssed the examination. But of these 59, 1 find that only passed 
in the first division, 3I| in tho second, and 26 in the third. The deduction is obvious, 
that wo have as ^t attained mediocrity only according to the standard of the Calcutta 
examiners. J could wish tlii*« were less arbitrary. It varies year by year> and that the 
shares become sharper iib the number of candidates become greater is the only definite 
observation possible. The idhtsyiicracies of one examiner may throw the statistics of years 
intd confusion. For example, the examiner in Ilistorv might set a paper wliieh would 
pluck the candidates at all schools except those where the teacher happened to j^ave laid 
stress on tho examiner’s favourite meccB. It is therefore with so|ne hesitation that 
1 record the above figures as an index of progess. It is relativdiy reliable* and the 
general ddduction, among others, that tho canui&tes from the Bareilly College were sent 
^ improperly prejmred, particularly in English and mathematics, is* not to be avoided. 
SmgUsh is undoubtedly the moot dimeult test, ei^oially under an examiner who looks for 
elegance Vi well as correctness of expression. Fmlure in mathematioS is 'not excusable, 
ana 1 bone afiother year will diow improvement hero at any rAte* Olliis yeitt Hlstc^ and 
Geography have been passed with less diffioully than new, and snooess in passing the 
sopond xanguage is meiatained. 

TV results for the five schools whidb sent up candidates in the 23fo^ Western Pro¬ 
vinces may be toitrarted fitvourably to a certain extent with ^ adiievemeats of the 
whole numbel' of caydidatesas a body. The whole number exainin^ was 1,302, of whom 
49 per cent only passed; and of these 49, six rank in the first division, 28 in the second^ 
ana 20 in the third. 

31. The 










imvCAtfb^ l!t<r moi a. 

31, TIm mhM itpttiettamim of the e^kUatfes of Jkfra, Baireilly^ and BoMtei aoi^ in tfX 
trtnrk}tt9 aaNStor, and tibo priJonetpAla V 0 |^ throughout, Xba tftate of thA 

a0d«md wid ^rd cltmeB viraa ^tod by tbo Board of Examinem, They ffipeafc of these 
clMm mjpMxiAntf wdl for the MeitirfOttliitioii Claes of the present year, Tkeile eaioiii'* 
Ufltioiie are eonduoted in all reepeete^ae those in flrsl^claeB ilginglisK echoolet surboy is 
allowed to leaire hb place, or to be within copying range of a clalNellow; if a bey is 
deteeted umg unfair means, hia papers are at once tom up, and he is genorally expell^ ; 
the shortest possible time is asdlgntea for the questions to be answered in, and the papers 
are tahen to the minute by tiie officials in charge, and sealed up for transmission to the 
board. This kind of formidlty and strictness is very trying to the native student, and 
were be not prepared by continual previous practice in written examinations, he would 
injKdlibly fail in these annual examinaiions. Ho knows, too, that the piospect of a 
■ebohursiup depends ii|K>n his readiness, and this knowledge, ihoitgh a stimmant to some, 
unmans omcra. 


Thu Ajmcbb Sohooi.. 

32. The usefulness and populaiity of this school have been strikingly manifested daring 

the year, not only in the faet below recorded, but in the increase in uie numlw of pimils 
and the rate of foes. On each of these points Mr. Ooulding shall speak for*himself. The 
fact of the absorption of a really wclbaUended city school into tlie ranks of the (Tovem- 
ment school in the way deseribed is unique. Mr. (joulding says:— ^ 

** This growing appreciation of tho^ enorts for tlicir inlellcctual advancement assumed a 
very declaed and practical form during the year under review. In the early part of 
September a loigo indigenous vernacular school, numbering 57 pupils, almost all Maho-* 
medans, which circumstance was a significant feature of the moveuient, presented itself for 
incorporatiou with tiie Ajiuere Schom, and though, as already stated, the accoinmo^tion 
was narrow, it was thought it would be injudicious to oppose obst^les to so manifest a 
detire for English oduootion on any plea of necessity, and accordingly such tem|>orary 
arrangements as wore practicable were made for the admissiou of the pupils/’ 

33. As legards the increased attendance and the average daily i>er-centagc, and the fees, 
Mr. Goulding says:— 

The tabular statements that accompany this Report, will show that the school gained 
in numbers and resources during the year. It opened with X2.3 pupils on the rolls, and 
closed on December 15th with 329 ; wfiilo the colloctionb were 1,424 rupees, as compared 
with 395 rupees of the preceding season. The x>^*centage of attendance rose to 94*3, 
a figure that testifies how thoroughly amenable to rigorous disciidiiie iNative boys, or 
I might bay Native parents, can gradually be rendered, and observances before 
so tenooioutiy maintained suboiditialoa to wliat are now evidently regarded as higher 
claims. 

One more gratifying feature In connection with this increase remains to be noticed, 
the proportion of Mahomedans to Ilindub, which, for tlio >car 1865, was as 1 to 4*3, is 
now as 1 to 3.” 


Hvmk’s High Schooj-., Etawah. 

36. 1 had occasion to speak in high terms of this school last year, and consider that it 
has kept up its reputation faiily. Four of the matriculated students have entered the 
Agra College, to pursue their stupes there ; a result which I consider bears witness to 
the excellence of Mr. D'Mello’a management. The students must have been inspired 
with no ordinary love of learning to be thus willing to leave their home, and a very useful 
example has thus been set to the schools now rising up iu the various district of tliltoo 
provinces. It was naturally hoped by the head master, that the means of instructing 
these young men might have been given him in an increased staff al Etawah; but there 
can be no question mat, while wo have colleges (with boarding facilities) ready to receive 
and carry on the education of young men from the district schools, no odvanti^o^ is gained 
by increasing expenditure on the latter beyond the working point. Rather, it la a rcbult 
araontiv to be desired, that the benefits of a coUege fesiddtico should be extended as far 
as possible, and that the main object of the high school should he, not to pass students 
through to the Calcutta Univemty Entrance Examination, out to supply our colleges 
wHh Intelligent passed men, .the soundnesb of whose early training may afford good 
ground for superior culture* 

39* A powerful agent in the advancement of this school is the local patronage and 
coutatenance of Mr. Hume, the coUector, This officer’s determination id give the pre- 
fisremee in local i^pointments to yOtu^ men educated at the local school, is wall worthy 
of general imitation, and I hope the principle will be followed in all districts aa soon as 
the siUah schools are establidied in jpopulaar opmioxu 

40. The boarding-house attached to this sdiool, numbers 24 inmatesy of whom 10 arc 
8elf-sisp|HMrl&^^ It is exeeodingly pppulart and might easHy be extended, were larger 
iUDOommodaihm 

41. Hie Honor will be glad to heat that the pmctico of athletic'games has been sue* 
eesifiilly introduced here aa elsewhere* 

$gj. Q 42. Middfe 
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431 MUiU Clou ikA»U {vvia Soh«(lalo in fwra. 99, Mqmi) next oUiiin attmtian. 
Ther havs been befon ekuleued to be tohoolii m wbiek Bnpkn U tea^^t, but tchieil en 
vet oanaot edueate vf to Ineatanitard of MatrieiilatiiHi. I Iwtn, M laat jaar, entered two 
echools «^v in tiiia ea^j(otv, aa paid direetljr by the State; bnt there arc, at hia Hcoor 
ia aware, a large wanbor or iWe mhook (ide., 83), .wJbioh are entirely nnder die maaino* 
nent ef tbe dephrtOMNtt, bui bcinif partly enpported, and alwoya aet on ibet by eubwnp- 
tiflM, they are on the principle of aided eohook, and are tborefoie maeaeardy entmed 
uiader SaotiMt^ At the preaent writing, all encli aohook at aadr atatioiiak have become 
aillali achouk, on a aanotionod acale of eatablSahmeut paid by the State, and will apjiear 
next year aa ** Middle Claae” Government aohook, of whica now there k an apparent 
deSdani^, 

> 

48* Tke two 6ch<H)ls now strictly so callcdy are those of Aligorh and Shahjehanporeo 

"VTIth regard t<» the former, the OflBciating Ius 2 >ector of the first circle, reports in favour* 
able terms as follows:— 

It is the Inrgest and best of all the Anglo-Vemneular whooh, whether jjaid by 
Government entirely, or receiving ci grant-in*aia only. Tts numbers at my examination^ 
W'ere 222 ; Ae averiigc attendance is 218. The high clas^i contains several boys who will 
be ready fbr the entrance examination of live Calcutta University at the end of the pre-* 
sent year. The head master, Sobha Kam, has worked Itard, aud now Aat by the nevr 
arrangement we ha\c got a European gentleman In his |)lace, I have no doubt, that in a 
short time, Ac claF>bes will come up the standard of those in collegiafe schools. 

** 2. The municipal committee has liberally granted 30() rupees a monA to Bup{ilement 
Ac income Irom Government, and has also voted 10,000 rupees for the erection of a builds 
ing. This, 1 hope, will include a suitable house for the boarders, and perhaps nltimatelyf 
wo may get a bungalow for the head master. 

** 3. The boarding-house attached to the bchool has now fi\c inmates.'^ 

Shahjekanpore School. 

44. The Beport furnished by Ae Assihtant Inspector, is meagre and unsatisfactory, lie 
reports that “thehighei classic did well in soino subjects, but many of the bo}bwere 
deficient in their knowledge of Urdu Grammar aud of JPorsiaii. The first class lequired 
mure ]wa(*tice iu Englihh ^larsing.” 


SenooLb OP THE Lower Class (L Circle). 


15, There are 64 soliools, with 7,6.34 boys, distributed in seven classes, of whom 41 per 
cent, aie in the lowest clasb, to Ij i»er cent, in the highent. Last year there were 63 
Bcliools with 6,68*1 boys—that is, one school and 945 ho}b 

This shows a general incr<»a8e of the attendance at this kind of school, but the first 
elahbos seem to have fallen oif. For loht year nearly jier cent, of the whole attendance 
belonged to the first class, while under 40 }»er cent, were in the lower. 


veiy woU in Ao lower but it ib 

not a literary langnsgo, nor do tbo 
people (at least, the dneated iTortnin 
ot them) core vbry much to luve it 
taught to Aeir sous. PusUin, on tlie 
other ho6d, while neoemaiy in any one 


* 49. The remark of the OfiUciating Insjicctor, as to the desirability of encouraging Ac 

study of Persian in TAsili schools require notice. It is perfectly true 
“Without going into the hubject of that Persian is a nicer language to tcaA and jeam than Urdu, and is 
paHicular booke, 1 may i>tat» that in my popular with Mussulmans and Kayaths; but it is of no practical value as 
q>uuoa jra r “jlfx tongue in thin country. It k a medium of correspondence between 

Natives of position, but its ube in this respect docs not mAe it a valuable 
acquisition lor the masses; nor am I by any means of opinion that it is 
necessary to the acquihition of Urdu. The Persian idioms used in Ae 
language are few in number, and Ae sjioken language at least is Hindee 

__ _ __ 1*^ Ibo bac‘k-boiie. There are, of course, many Persian words in the LuA* 

desirous of mastering ridUjjKisBSBBes a nowand Delhi forms of Urdu, but Acre are also many Arabic words,, 
litcratureof its own, atidisappreriatiid and the argument Aat the study <rf Persian is necessary for the Urdu 

wfi 8tndcnt,applicl equally in tins n^ct to tiie rtjrfy of Arabic-, indorf. 
with n* kimk. «id i^yon aigm wHh “T wimtm M, that a knowledge of Arabic Grammar u more usefnl 
mo, we ml^t inttwlocp the hmiruaff. to iho Urdu etmleat, than a kmwlcdge of Fcmian Orammar. The 
into all hut the two lowirteiMaM,«x> origiiial dcaign of tiie Tnbsili school iStis a good .ednoation in the 
riuding iMtt, SjTOjJJ’J.JJI'.t vernacular, and it wi*" intended that tiiS cormpt prommoiation of the 

v*^apbyaa inhabitants of Cfmntry towns should he improved by deannes, under 

the constant foininunicatiun wliich me children and their teachers w<mm ^vo with 
tite Nktixy Inapeothg Officers, who are men of education, and gsner^y good Oriental 
twiwfaurs. Thg improvement which k tlins effected, may be easily testeid by «b exsmber, 
who coatparee the pronnneiation of the banners in a good TahsOi school with that ef the 
senior pupils. It is perfectly true, that a xohrili edtom^ht^ has no great stock of words 
beyOMt thoonknan tlsnui^ in hie Urdu voeabnlary, whm hs leavOa ediosl; but ouoo 
^sensed of the rules and idkoM of the language, lie can add daily to hie ste^ of woida 
for any sjiedial busineM.. To say that a Iioy k unfit to enter a Imhehahrii and do the woiie 
of a Mohurrir, because he has not learned PetBian, seems to mo an untrue aocouat of the 
matter. The Ihrt k, he k only ignorant of the tMhuieM terms stad pedimtries of the 
courts, which he would be equally ignorant of, had he done nothing but read ^Hstaa, 

Booaton, 



moueAimn m inoia. 




Ahal FMlMirigairak, aU him WdH tCbe wmt in our venuumUr oAiieaticMti fe good 
Ikm^ to Tottdf and tbe want ia beii^ nadvally and Urdu will tmprova^ w it ban 

inmoaad, jem hy year. Tbe TaXunfi sehooU began wiaoly, I tbink^ witk the vezniundar 
Hcw^.* . A um yoara agOj thero waa a ooutiderabla ery for Persian as weH> and meft aaid^ 
^ If you allow Pewian to be introdnecd^ you^l double the nomberfi at scbooL^ Tlio«|^ 
tbia waa not the deeired eud» xnaomuch as the staff of tcadhers could net posmbly have 
taught twioo ae many boys, 1 was of opinion that the scarcity of good Urdu read- 
tog books testified the iutroduetion of the means of access to Persian litcraturo, and 
I Slowed Persian to be stndied in the two upper oiiiBses, It was hailed as a boon, 
a bahut adhichi baV and I beiic^ve the sehMls gained some repute m consequence; 
but the attendance was not raised, espeeiallv in the two first classest where this 
have been expected to be the case ; nor do the boys who leave school gun employment 
more easily. 


^ Halmabakdi Scnoox«s (I. Cinox.£). 

61. The schools in this circle have, on tlie wholes, progrased during the year. ^ The 
Table subjoined shows a decrease of seven sch<K>l 8 , and an increase of attendance, which is 
a favourable sign. The avenige attendance in this wav has risen by at least one boy per 
school. The decrease in schools took place in Budaon ^r want of funds. Bareilly appeam 
for tlkc first time with a small show of schools, at which the^ attendance is up to the 
average. The number of boys in the fourth or highest class is 5 itcr cent, of the whole 
number, as last year. The number in the first or low est class is still extravagantly large, 
being 61 per cent. 


52. The following is the Officiathig Inspector’s Tabic of attendance:— 



No. of 

In baou C’lass, 18O0-C7. 


Schools. 

4. 

9. 

2. 

. 

Tota 1 .. 

i 

TotHi 

h26 

1,400 

8,087 

6,074 

10,590 1 

27,151 

In - - - 

839 

],80B 

3,044 

6,113 

16,2j0 

26,784 

Inerawe or DeeresM - 

—7 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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54 . A return of Dcsi schools sent in hy the Officiating lubjiector gives 2,418 sclioolb, 
with :?6.560 scholars, for tlie first circle. It will thus bo boon that there are more Desi 
than Ilalqabaiidi scdiools, with fewer soholars, hoA\evor ; and it further a]>pcars that there 
are nine more Dcsi schools, with 480 more seholarH thib year than lu 1865-66; a fact 
which in itself throws doubt on the accuracy of the returns, as the incroaso of scdiolars to 
this amount is disproportioned to the increase of bcliools; indeed, the entries under 
increase and dccrcobc arc extraordinarily various. In one district tliere arc said to be 
seven more schools, with only one more at hied to the number of stdiolars: in another 
distriot there appear nine fewer sohools, witli 47 more scholars; and so forth. The Deputy 
Inspectors evidently cannot register the state of things correctly; hut I am inclined to 
think the inquiry is, on the whole, one of little imjiortaiioc except it ch^arly showed that 
ihc Deal schoob were largely increi^ingin numbers and attendance, and thus that a desire 
for education, irrespective or the hints and advice of Government officers, had come into 
being. Their giactual decrease, on the other hand, shows much what might have hecu 
expected, vix., ttiat the old kind of education is jess jvanted, or tliat the old system, to 
oall it so, was not popular enough to hold it« own when a novelty was introduced. The idea 
of rivalry does not exist, and to suppose that wo are aiming at the destruction of this 
class of schools, or that it was over worthy of the name of a ** National*” school system is, 1 
am of opinion^ erromous. * 

11, ClSCXiB. ^ 

55 . The only school of the higher order in this circle has been mentioned above. 

Schools of the middle class will be recorded in Section V. below, and it remains to report 
here upon tiie lower schools. * 


(2.>—^TAHmi SoEToona. 

56. The fb&owiiig ore Dr. Anderson’s remarks:— 

** Compared with last year, the number of pupils in fihe Table may seem at fir«it sight 
less than before; but the schools at Kauoisq of 140 scholars being this year omittcaTaa 
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id^llowed Tohifli endowmeiit^ foA leven Anglo-ve ni npu l air adioolii liaviiig established 
hnixich schools for those diaineilbiied or too yo^ns to study Eeglisht the whole has aetually 
ioensasod by more thati 500. These hrenra schools are redkoued avaons the Halaebendi^ 
beiag supported the local fhads. and have 399 pupihu The state m iostnictioii also 
appears worse than last year; hut if the total namher of prxMs fiiveu io 1M6 and 1867 
be comparedt and the omission of three schools not examined in Mothra be o€Aisidcred;» it 
will be found in some respects much better. The conditioii of 10 sohocda is '* good/ of 35 
* fair/ of 17 * passiblh/ 13 are * inferior/ and but two ^ bad; * 49 have made more or less 
jpiraiess Mnce last year* The discipline is generallT passablst the registers being dean 
ana correct, the classification and cJassr^books suitable $ but still * a place for everything 
and everything in its place/ is a rule the observance of which has too many exceptions* 
The appurtenance is now in most instances sufficient, and I am glad to be wle to 
state that only five aohool-houseb are very unsuitable, and but two T^ere new buildings 
are required.’^ 


(2).—Hai^qabakoi Schools* 

65* 1 proceed with the Inspector’b own account, in the main very satisfactory:— 

^ Tlie number of village schools at the time of inspection had increased from 1,051 to 
1,066, and the number of pupils fiom 28,964 to 30,730. The subsequent returns of 
Deputy Inspectors augment these numbers by 114 bchools and 852 pupils. Nor is their 
general improvement less satisfactory than their increase : nearly«30 per cent, more 
prizes were obtained this year than the last; 43 more schools arc decidedly better. The 
average attendance appears to have riben last quarter to 60 per cent., and were the 
returns sufficiently trustwortln, might be stated still higher at the end of the > car. The 
insjieetion in 34 schools is excellent or ' good,’ in 207 * fail,’ and in 302 'passable ; ’ but a 
great number are still m an ' infetior,’ or unsatisfactory state.” 

I^owi.11 Schools (111* Ciuclb). 

66. The Inspector and •Toint Inspector of the Benares Circle* have recorded many 
useful and encouraging facts in their Report for the year. They introduce it as 
follows 

Progress is general and steady. The year has been a rather unusually prosperous 
one to ub ; schools and boys both liavc increased. The people ha\e not only proved their 
dcaiic to contribute towaids o'-tablishing Englibli classes but they have come forward 
witli contributions to improve the old Vernacular schools, and open new ones. The boys 
have not merely increased in nuinbt r, but advanced in learning, and obtained promotion 
in their closbcs. The girls ha^e uiultiphed with then schools. The boarding-house is 
overcrowded* and the proiKirtion of the boy^ lining at their own expense lias much 
increased. A new barrack is in tin couise of being added to tlic Dhaniia Shala for the 
accommodation of tltO borders. The building of tiio Normal school by the side of the 
Dhnrma Shala has fairly advanced. The libeial concession of the G'ovornment to give 
their quota of tlie bchool ccbs in the pcripanctitly settled Benares jirovinee has doubled 
our means to open, support, and impro\e the village Vernacular schools in the four 
districts, namely, Bcnai'cs, Gliaaroepore, Jounpore, and Mirzapore: it has not only 
doubled our means, but proved to tlie pcojdo beyond a doubt that the Qovomment is 
ftcrupulously faithful to its word and principle; it has enabled us to ask for more, and it 
has }irepared the people to give u*^ more. Subscriptions for building school-houses— 
even for llalqabanui scttool-hou«^es* for which the people already pay a oes*^, are pouring in, 
and we have nothing left to complain of. Wc have received ml possible assistance &om 
«• the district officers m furtherance of the cause of education; and if it be not too much 
presumption on our part, we may be allowed to say that we enjoy the full confidence of 
the people*” 

70* The TAnstLi Schools of this t^ircle arc thus reported upon:— 

"There are now 65 Tahsili schools instead of 52* This is accounted for by the 
ostablishment of some new schools, as sanctioned by the Government, in lieu of Ithose 
whicli had been made Anglo-Vemaoolar in the year proceping. This year also some 
of the TaliaUr schools have become Vernacular, for which new ones have not yet been 
opened. As the new arrangement of the schools will come into operation from to-morrow, 
per your letter No. 1622, dated 21st February last, 1 need not give here further 
explpuiatioi. There it an increase of 853 in the number of boys $ and of the whole 
4,320 boys, 2,496 are agriculturists, and 1,824 non-agricnltnrists. 

"7lt The average has risen to 71*26 boys per school firom 66*67 of last year; and the 
daily nveiuge attwdaqpe Ims risen to 78*03 pi: cent* from 77*56 of last year. 

" 72. liost ydar the total amomit of fees odleoted in TishriU tod Ar^lo-Vemacular 
schools was Jto 5,190. 9* 2*; this ye«r it is Ms. 5,887. 7. 5. The total of eduoatiim 
each nnjpii leet year amount^ to its. 5. 10. 7, and to the 0overnmeiirt, At, 2* 9. 10; this 
year it fits been reduced to As. 3. 9. 10, and Ms. 2. 1. 
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Hax^^bakdx Schools. 

74. Dsst year we oounte^ 1*131 eghools end 36,7 JI bwe; this year welieTe l^^S 
soboois end 40,606 boys, of whom 36,312 ere agi^altunsta, and 12,296 nonnieileu]* 
turists. 

The averege of bove per sohoel is this year A3^6 against 31*66 of last year* The dsJly 
average attendance is reported ibis year to be 75 93; last year it was 77*81. 

The total annual cost of educating each pupil is jRb* 2. 0. 8. and to the Govenmieiit 
of only 3 pie; last year it was Ar. 2. 12. 6. and 7 pie. 


liOwan Schools, xk Ajtmbbs. 

79* The inspector, Mr. Goulding, reports 

^ In recording the progress popular education has made during the year jnst expired, 
the fresh stimulus the new scnool-houses liave communicated deserves prominent 
mention. With their erection, indeed, the whole system of instruction may bo said to 
have been reorganised; the number of pupils has increased, greater order and method 
are attainable, and more hearty synmathy and respect accorded the pundits by ihe village 
people, except when tliey own indolence interferes to deprive them of such consideration. 
The inspector, moreover, was enabled in his last tour to luiint to the new structures with 
confidence, as indicative of the earnest solicitude of Government for the enlightenment 
of the people; and altogether to assume a higher tone, insisting upon larger fees and a 
more close compliance with rules than he could well do under circumstances which, 
whatevei the force of the argutnontb urged, always militated against implicit faith in 
tlicm on the part of the hearers. 

The houses—which are pucca, fiat-roofed buildings, consisting of one well-ventilaicd 
room, 21 feet long by 14 feet broad—are conspicuous objects in the villages, and visible 
from miles around, to which distance their influence will no doubt soon extend.” 

80. I have before mentioned the value of a well-built school-bouse as an aid to 
character and x^ermancncy. The above report of the effect ptoduced by the judicious out¬ 
lay sanctioned last year in another illustratioii. The attendance in the school of this 
territory is bad and can bo improved by slow degrees only. The inspector says:— 

The desultory attendance of the pupils at the village schools remains one subject of 
regret, and for it no adequate remedy has yet been found. If, however, it involved a 
]iiotracted stiuggic and much unpopularity for a time at Ajmere to bring unreasoning 
to relinquish the claims of usage and conform to discipline, the apathy of a viliage 
])undit, whose sympathies in all such matters must be with the people, will occasion small 
surprise.” 


Liowsk Schools in Kumaon anh Gunhwal. 

84. Major Smyth's.report is more favorable this year than last; he notices that the 
average nttendanec lias increased, and that the number of boys in the upper classes is 
greater than he has before known it to be. He says:— 

Kumaon Tahsxlx Schoolr. 

** 1 have inspected all of these (excepting four bootiah schools) during the year. There 
arc 23, to 20 last year. As regard attendance they arc all in a satisfactory state, those 
four excepted, which I have found it advisable to close. Tn their place 1 bave, sinoe 1st 
April, opened others in more favourable neighbourhoods. 

The number on the rolls has slightly decreased, although there are three more schools 
than there wore lost year, but the avenge attendance has very much increased. The 
state of discipline of most of the schools is just now more satLaiactory than it has ever 
been, and there are a greater number of boys in the soniof clabscs than I have ever found 
before* 


G^hwal Tahsxlx Schools. 

I have visited all the Gurhwal Tahsili schools during the year. With the exception 
of Srenumr, Syndhar, and Gumsali, tihe boys are not so well managed, or so far advanced, 
as in the^untaon ach^ls. I am, however, glad to notice some improve&ent since last 
yeair.” 

85. On the schools regbtered under the last of tiie three schedules just given, the in¬ 
spector reporta as follows 

««Gx7bhwal Halqabajsto Schools. 

** I have neracoiaUy inspected 24 of these, and the remaining 17 have been visited by 
my deputy aiuqsector. They are, on the whole, in a better state than last yeai. The 
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aiKd inmkimig«K^ h^ea made ia the mutfa. 
rbf the di»ti4ot;» ^hitik m iS^ mo^ diieklf in the nor&em eiid 

4S(bl)der parts of OtabwIiS iW the most psrt» m bad arder;^^^3^ applies also to XahsUi 
sdbools. A lit B wHl show you «t Ineieaae^isir f ^ tire .mUs/ aod a jreat 

iaerease la^at^riige p^f that tibese scAoksIs a^ in j^i^riW 

Is that 1. have aumy more app^ estaldi^i ones. . Bnt as/w 

the people ^onti^iite to llie Halqabandi eess^ we have oltr IblS^ities aecMO^rding to 

the amount of revenue derived from surrounding villages^ and .axe‘ the in many, 

itiathnees o have a school where it is not mudh wanted^ while a mere favourable 

heighbotithdod is witlioiit one. 

Sdk '** Xhere is just now mucli distress^ amounting to iatninej in many parts of the fmvince, 
which has had an injurious effect on the schools, of which I should have been otherwise, 
able to speak even more favourably than I have done. 

[Jnsfruetian of Pundits, —Between 15th June and 15th September last, all the 
Halq^abandi schools were closed and a temporary normal school formed at a central point 
qf^lmdistriGit, for the instruction of all the pundits. The school was, on the whe^, 
aiiKMsessfal.*’ 


(4.)—Femax.® 6chooi#8. 

8S.^ JFlrMt Circle, —The officiating insMctor reports a decrease of 22 schools and 5PB 
iriris in the year under review* He faus to account for this, and ofiers no opinion as to 
me work done by the schools generally. The largest diminution ap^ars in Aligurh, and* 
having visited that district lately, 1 find the reason here is that some of the selmds had 
been suppenrted eaperimentally on the Halqabandi funds, and that this means of mam* 
tenance had been withdrawn. I do not advocate the support of girls’ as well as boys’ 
schools fi*om these funds, simply because they are insufficient; but there seems to be no 
reason to regard expenditure on female education fj*om this source as illegitimate. The 
principle of expenditure is the benefit of the agricultural class. 

89. This is the Officiating Inspectcir’s Heport:-— 

Upon schools of this class I sliould not like to express any decided opinion, not only 
because, as a rule, 1 have refrained from visiting them, but because the project has been 
tested too short a time for us to rely upon the indications given of xirogress or the con* 
trary. While, on the one hand, some deputy inspcctca's cxm&ider that they arc deterio¬ 
rating, others state that women who were formerly persuaded that it was a disgrace to 
become teachers are now coming forward for employment. The recent order of the 
<70vemmcnt of India that no ne-w schools should be opened except upon the grant-in-aid 
principle will, in a few years, s1k>w clearly whether the people like the idea or are de¬ 
termined to cling to the old order of things.” 

92. Second Circle, —Dr. Anderson’s report is, on the other hand, encouraging and 
hopeful. With the "same drawbacks in existence, he is able to report that the number of 
schools might be easily increased; that the^instruction h improved and improving, and that 
great good is effected. 1 give his remarks* in extenso 

There is os yet no female school within this circle where Bnglish is taught. It is 
intended, however, to be introduced in the Sutli Subha sebools, and the Bngliw alphabet, 
as ■well 08 the Nagri and Persian, will be used in the Government training school when 
proper assistant mistresses can be found. 

** 93. Dost year the number of female schools was 225, with 4,000 scholars; this year 
it amounted to 243, with 4,429, A>r, by ilie latest retw'ns, 237, with 4,521. These numbers 
would luirve been greatly larger liad not a severe check been given to the establishment of 
new schools, and to the support of several that were already in existence, by tiie with¬ 
holding of a 0ovejmmont grants and by tlic failure of the lo<^ funds in the zillahs in 
which they were most in requiat. In Mutbra, but especially in Furruckabad and 
Cawnpore,.sanction had to be refused in upwards of 20 cases, and in the latter xlllah more 
t h an 30 had to bo abolished> in •order to eq^uulise the income and expenditure for boys* 
Bcfaodls. 

^*94. 1 have before sought to prevent this obstacle to the spread of female eduetttion by 
asking for>n addditional grant b^otid that for schools lalre^y in operation, and embracing 
all now of jj^eGeasi^ plaoea on the local funds; but hitherto without mocess. Were this 
allowed, were funds at disposal, on proper conditions, 50 schools he added,in the 

OOOi^Be of tk month, and tne whole number of pupils doubled durii^ the year. It is 
Uem proper to exe^ise o&ution 4n a matter so opposed in Mneral to native ltfd>ita and 
. ifltejnii^ees,ra<^8e exposed to decepnonand pretence; but in thu we areby nomcttuis equid 
vjdshes-and (^maione of a large clsM of natiaw tibeBaeejtigeo ; aoir are onr fears of 
1bei^;^!nu^sed upon, as formerly, and as to some degree. exe^tibmo%' ooeuni etill, at fdl 
'.iWfrfpmteA; w -iiie expeHenoe of ^ose who talce the trouble peanmnallyto imq>ect a large 
of wtene .^toolsr' be mere «baurd iimn Ae' ximoule and suspicion 

thi^^.'d^p mose 'orho have little br no expmnmODital. acquaintance wim the 

m a ttefe eertoan c la s s e s - of .'fta^ues tiieaMieluee nans ruqt to be Ufteoedto^ f<«oittaf 

timir .uimcastu or 'ebrole Ihave fbund them a»e<al^.aa ydfimndly igg<mmt ofwbat waa 
* thou^t 
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tlMmgfator dambytbeirooiaBtry^ It i» true that 

take no hiteveit or dii&voar oie eehoob, thoj* tno^ generally fail; but I hav« irleited 
upMwda ot loo of them even thia yeor, and do not zBmember a ca«e where the wsmiQidme 
did not ahotr miioh interei^ or where they lefbiw io awbt in diBCovedng what |»U{aK were 
behind *the purdah, and whether they recehred aeaietanoe or ptYMnpting, or not. On hot a 
fbw ocoeeiotM they have eameetly petitiaaed tot a fomdie aehuol to their Tiflage, end 
offered their relatione to bo tmineea ae vriatreeioe. 

95. On the whole, these acboc^nre in a much better state than last year, and are fiiet 
establishing thcmaelvea in ibo Hkiiig, interests, and habits of tbe^ villagers. If tbe beads 
of Government could have witnessed, as 1 have done, the civilisuig odects of only a 
twolvemonlh’b instruction on the awkward, sonselesB, and indolent appearance of the 
girls in some of them, it would no doubt redouble their interest in the spread of female 
education. 

99. I cannot help noticing, in conclusion, that tlie girls in the villas, where tlie 
majority of these schools ore situated, would have been subject to infanticide, instead of 
instruction, about 15 years ago (acc Selections from the Rccouls of Government, W. 
Provinces, Vol. 1.); and that, if the scliwls effect nothing else, they will instil a higher 
sense of the value of female life. After re{i6ated inquiries at the police and lfK*al inspectors, 
I dc> not find that instances of this crime occur now m these dirttricta; but if the rc[K)rts of 
some pundits were sufficiently trustworthy, it is not yet altogether unknown.’’ 

100. 77iir(! firc/c.—^Tho following is a oompai*ati\e Iwt of the girls’ schools in operation 
here, which shows an increase during the year of eight tichools and 314 
scholars. I am not inclined to ]>lace much reliance^ upon the figures, 
but there is no need to assume that nothing satisfactoiy has been 
achieved lu the establishment of so many schools; on the contrary, 
the beginning is prosticrous. The question of insjieciion troubles the 
ins])C(‘tor a good deal, and he has made a suggestion which may be 
feasible in oilier places besides Benarc'«; it is appointment of an 
European ins]iectrebs. The matter will be considered fully, and made 
the subject of a future reierence. Mr. Griffitii introduces the subject 
08 follows:— 

*^101. The inspection of the girls* seliools is on a most unsatisfactory 
footing. Asa rule, neither I nor the joint iuspeclur examine them. 

The bub-deputy inspectors also are probihited from inspecting girls’ schools, and they are 
entirely left to the ciiscrction of the deputy inspectors, to be managed with ^e eoncurreni*e 
of the people. I cannot feel satisfied with the coudiiion oftho^o which ate now in exist¬ 
ence, oi inclin »d to do much towardb tlicir increase witlioul the assi'^tance of an iuHpertre««a. 

how unMuceeissful Babu Siva Prasad, the joint inspector, has hitherto been in his 
zealou*) search, T ]ia\e gi\cn up tbe hope ofever finding a native lady qualified for the work. 
1 bhalJ addxcbs you ^^tqiaratcly on the bubject, and ask you to obtain the siinction of the 
Go\orunicnt to empio} a 1 European lady as sfiou as wc hear from the persenb with whom 
wc are in communication. The difficulties which have hitherto militated against the 
ap]>oiDtnicnt of iiii inspectress of bcliools in this country aie two: first, women cannot 
travel alone; and second, fiesli from Kiirope, they do not know the vernacular. As to 
tiio first difficulty, 1 think tlie Government might enable tbe lady inspector to travel about 
with her husband, if she is married; the liusband assisting the de^rnty inspectors in the 
examination of the boys; and as to tbe second difficulty, we can hand over, from time to 
time, printed questions to the inspectress, and her duty will simply be to visit the girls’ 
schools, to count how many are present, to note their oleanlincHs and discipline, to examine 
them in needlework, where they Jeam, and to see theun write with their own hands, un¬ 
assisted, answers to the above-mentioned questions. It will be easy for us to judge by 
these answers what state girls* education is, and what ])rogress it makcb. The more the 
in 4 pcctrobs learns (in iiinc) of the vernacular, the less trouble wc shall have in constantly 
attending to those answers, and the girls’ bchoolb then, and then only, can bo said to liave 
been brought to a firm foooting.” 



Fcmalb Scdools in the Minob Ctbcles. 

• 102. AJmere, —^Forty-one girls and 12 widows are included in the list of attendance at 
boys* schools. This is a new mature in tlie returns, and shows tiiat a begiiinliig 1ms been 
n^e; and now tliat special sanction for the establishment of 10 girls’ schools has been 
c^en by the Government of Indla,^ 1 hope that a further movement will be found possible. 
Mr. Qoulding has already taken judiciouh steps towards finding a supply of mistresses^ 

S tbe estabbshment of a sort of normal class at Fokur. He describes wuat has l^cn done, 
Ibllowa j— 


^ " Ike reputed saiactit^ of PoJnir attracts many young widows to pass their days there 
in dreamy indolence, or in the discharge of servile offices for the many votaries who crowd 
there to perform their ablutions. invithtion to thorn to quality for higher duties has 
been aeoepted with an alacrity that shows how gratii^ng is the jo^q^ct of independent 
means ana a useful carcfer. Ay acknowledgments are due to Pundit ^beq Narain for the 
tact and judgment bo has displayed in conducting this delicate matter to^ present stagie; 
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jMid I liaT9 ^Maiteess lili^ noMlty 

of the meimre taajr MiTe .eicclied will yaiiish^ and iihat we^ w ^U floox^ have a 

flouviehiap^. inetitutkoa tibe tvalaios of ‘eohoolmistreftees, . wiflowe’ elase. conteixiB at 
jfreamt 10 jyoang feepectid^le finmlieajr wtsd $14 whma 20 

were examined by only bcAng capable of vafldmg^.a«d ; ihe 

reet ehowhig ]@ltile more than a Jkaewledge of the alphabet. ''Bfa^mata aiilB’ 
ediool mumbeie 1ft |^pSe«-*maDy of them very iaterestm^ .and iHiey 

wera examined, hy .me in the presence of their parents, who displayed a litefy interest in 
their prompess« and appeared to be satisfied with the arrangements for their instruction* 
Severd m the children read with remarkably clear pronunciation, and aU preferred sewing 
materiala to toys, as rewards for their progress.^’ ^ 

103.. Xumaoh and Gurhwdi CkVeZa—The following is Miijor Smyth^s^ account of what 
has been done for female education in Gnrhwal, and the experiment is being carefully 
conducted. The means at the inspector's command are 85 rupees Mr mensem, which i 
applied for during the year, and which is now a sanctioned expenditure. Mi^r Smyth 
mys:— 

104. There are at present 10 of these in Ourhwal, some of them very promising. I 
have inspected them ait during the last three months. About 120 girls are receiving in¬ 
struction. No OTcat progress has been^ mode, but about 12 can read and write. Two of 
these schools at Srinugur (one for the liiglicr castes, the other for lower classes, Doomries, 
&c*) 1 have made over to the Gurhwal Mission. 1 am now opening a female school 
among the MiJum Bhootiahs, and have engaged a ptCndit on eight rupees a month, and 
another man, a Bhootiah, on three rupees—tuc latter to teach the giius needlework and 
knitting. I hope to see this school in June, when I will report separately on it. I also 
hope to open a female school among the Byanse Bhootiahs, and have engaged the most 
innuential man in Byanse to teach them.*’ 

105. The progress of female education in tiicse provinces has, upon the whole, been 
satisfactory, except in the First Circlcj where a falling-off has occurred which, the officer in 
charge does not account for. The order of the Government of India, F. D. (licsdution 
No. 861, 7th June 1866), prohibiting further direct ex{>enditur6 upon girls’ schools has 
prevented my increasing the estimates under this head, and consequently I did uot expect 
to be able to report a large increase; end, as remarked by tlic Inspector of the Second Circle, 
many schools experimentally opened with a view of being afterwards placed on the 
regular list have been closed, liocal support cannot as yet be expected from natives in 
such a matter; they are only just becoming alive to tlie fact that there are and can be 
8 cho<ds, and it will take some time yet for them to regard them as a necessity. 

*^(5.)—NonaiAi- Sghoom. — 

111. During the past year 88 students obtained sanads —10 of the first grade; second, 
23 ; and third, 46. 

At present there are 00 studying in the school, of whom 38 are Mussulmans, 52 
Hindoos. Since June, 14 have been struck off the roUa—3 free from sickness, 11 from 
idleness or general unfitness. 

112 . In the general management of the school, the head master is, as far as I can 
judge, very successful. The school-house and the barracks ore,^ good order, and wear 
the appearance of having been carefully looked after. The grounds are being planted 
with fruit and other trees, and in a year or two the place will be a very pretty one. 
Athletic games have already been begun, and the head master teUs me the pupils would 
take to cricket if supplied with bats, balls. Sac. For the next cold season 1 hope to 
be able to make tl )0 necessary arrangements, by laying down a piece of ground in the 
compound.” 

116 . The Inspector’s general nipaaarks arc as follows:— ^ < 

« Snte Affra Normal School. —This is the first year of several important changed: the 
entrrace and dismissal of half the pupils every six, instead of every twelve, months; the 
appointment of a new head master; with several other reforms which, leading to a state 
of transition from new to old methods, affect for a while the proficiency of a school. . 

117. ^e results of my examination for saa*nfs in December last^ tiiough bettor than 
that in Jidits previous, was still low.O^y one first Tahsili sanad co^d be given, and 30 
out of 58 got no sanads, bnt only certifieates. The chief subjects of failure were not only 
in Drdu, Engl&h, A^^ra, and Geometry, but also in the simpler exmx4<K^. of ^ixmveot 
:p^ifting dictati<m, in Arithmetic, and in the written explanations of the,>meanuijg 

%^ntmits of parts of th^ Class-booktL A rather inter^iting extoftination of the& 
tteeh :Aowed jpesults not always favourable te those vw had been teachers 
noir even to those wheee knowledge of the eubjeot, v^as best, but to a natnralapfi- 
tede or pedantichpirifi** ; , 

. ** 118; Nm^l Seh 0 oU »t 4^bmi^aKand iktonnal dess at Ajmere 

eeeme to have been rendered somewhat ihineoessary W tibe poambifity of flatting teasers. 
tcom J^ra, recmitly manifested. 31ie edass eontoinea some of whom tived cm. 
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the iMhool nrduiisea. Mr. Gouldiag it of omnion that it will atiU be useful for the supplir 

pupUteocdiers.’’ 

119. Of the Almarah Sehoolt M^jor Soirth sajsThis is now (end has alwATs been) 
in a verjr satisfactory state* and deae^edly popular, and this reflects mat credit on the 
teacher, Nunnoo MoL** The expenditure on this ^ool admits of the msintenanoe of 
only four pupil teaohersi at four rupees; but the Insp^tor hopes to add to his resources 
by the trausforeuce of a euin now spent at Srinugur, without direct appeal to the Gorem- 
snent. 

120 . The normal classes held in Etawab School have relieved the Agra School of 
many students foom Bundelkhund. There were 41 in all, of whom 11 came ftom Etavoh, 
nine from Humeerpore, 15 from from Jhansie, and six from Jaloun. 

121. Th€ Female Normal Schodls at Agra and Futtehpore arc doing their work quietly 
and well, in the opinion of the Inspectors. 

123. Of that in the Third Circle, Mr. QrifBfh says:—The little experimental normal 
school for women establiahod last year in the Futtchpore district is going on satisfactorily. 
This year two teachers have been employed from this institution. Measures have been 
tideen to remove it to Benares, with a view to extend its operations.^ 

Srotiok IY.—^Pbivatr Schools hndlb Inspbcxiow. 

124. SOMKABT. 


PascazmoK. 


Number 

Averefire 

Dfuly 

Atteodsooe. 

Bxpairaa. 


R^t. 

Impenal. 

Lneal. 

Ojllegei 

Bchooli, Htghor C.US 

} ‘ 

1,375 

1,100 

Jie. e. p, 

4 - 

a, p. 

43853 11 5 

Pltto, Middls ditto • • • • • 

U1 

11,456 

0,634 

85,646 - 7 

98.714 11 4 

Ditto, Lower (Aided) • • - - . 

47 

3,369 

2,574 

143 m - > 

16,012 5 11 

Ditto Ditto (tTaiuded) 

A,071 

56,168 

51,301 

1,143 4 2 

2,36,648 8 9 

•r ..sale tiolioole 

6S 

2,289 

1,023 

14A65 - - 

18,110 15 3 

Vonauil ditto • —it • ■ . • 

2 

87 

77 

2,475 - - 

0,658 3 10 

Total • • 

5,313 

70,404 

0<u>w 

1,86,008 6 0 

4,16,306 8 0 


In 1865-66 the expenditure on schools under this section was — Imperial, t 
JR^. 1,26,628. 11. 2.; Local, lie. 5,07,850. 11. 11. 


126. With reference to the general condition of diese schoolb, f quote the following 
from my letter. No. 210, datecf25th April 1867, which recommoiidod the renewal of the 
grants :—** All the scboolss with one exception, have been examined during the year by 
Inspectors or Asbistant Inspectors, and 1 have myself inspected schools where a par¬ 
ticular inc^uiry into progress or management seemed necessary; and among such cases I 
mav mention the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission schools at Shahjehanpore, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission school at Mynpoori, the grants to which wore > 
temporarily curtailed or suspended. The Inbpector’slteports on which thib kind of action 
was taken were objected to as unfair by the managing bodiob; but 1 have satisfled myself 
that the state of these schools was beyond all question dcberviug of condemnation, and the 
measures taken have already iiroduced good results. I am ba^ipy to say that, during the 
year now passed (1866-67), the state of the aided schools has been almost universally one 
of Boimd progress^ and im|?rovement The only exceptions to this are some of the 
^American Methodist Epi8Co{>atian Mission schools in Moradabad and Bijnour.” 


for the Calcutta University Entrance Ex*- 
omination. Thoir names, and the result 
the examination for 1866, m given in 
margmal schedule, whence it appears that, 
of 12 candidates, seven passed, or whom 
was in tile fltit divirion, three in the see 
and two in the third. 


Boitoou. 

NuiUberOr 


Pasabu. 

1 

Tota&. 


Divlllon 1 

nivinoB e 

|l 

£ 

Bt iohe*»Collefi, Agm - 
1 JjiT Niinitt'i OoSi^, Binam « 
VleCoruiColl 0 |«.Agm • • 

6 

4 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

I 

a 

1 

_!_ 

1bT4L . • . 

I6 

_ ^ 

a 

3 . 

_ 

fl 
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vAwm KSMmm m 



1806 . 

1867. 

Asra CoHese - 

1,788 


BanlUy ditto - » 

6484 


Benaret ditto - 


6m 

Ditto, Saoobrit and 
Anglo-Sauakiit De» 


8416 

jsartmeat. 
ijmere Sdiool - 

um 

1411 

Etawali ditto - - 


186 

Aided Cojlegei - - 

^,008 

684 

£^ocia],Pilaea - 

161 

S09 

Total - - 

U436 

16443 



1666. 

1867. 

' I Circle 

39i 

a3i 

II Circle • • 

43 ] 

42] 

U1 Cirdle - - 

88 at JfAS. 

m }at jRa. 3. 

Xamatiii Circle - 


201 

Ajmere • - - 

101 

llJ 

Total - - 

Rt. SCO 

Ft. 387 


S£CT70»r T.—SCHOLJl»a»IL 

131. The aUoiment c£ seh^AtshipB for 1S67 wa« sunctiioaed to the extent noted in the 

— iMiw Aowing last fiww’e inserted for oom- 

; T allotment of schowehiiMi la m fmpspmsiAn index of die 
1 1780 8.861 and popularity of tie inadted^ 

> elm el&ae ^h^he awards being made solely and endrdjr m dmpe^ 

4y6ii8 6^ imuhs gained in an examination Bimnltaneoueljr obndimtedV wimout 

5^664 8;eie of college;—that is to say, a boy at Ajmere who g^^ns 50 per 

cent, of tliG marks is entitled to the same scholarship as a boy at Benares 

1,868 1411 in the^eame class, who gains the same per-centage. From above 

^008 ^ schedule it will be remarked that the success of the Agta College 

’ill S09 during 1866 (scholarships for 1867 represent work done in 1866) is & 

. . . beyond wliat it was in 1865. Bareilly College shows a ialling otL and 

L Ajmere likewise. 

132. The amount recommended for disbursement in the form of scholarships of three 

-■y - '' -rupees to students from Tahsili schools who pursue their studies 

lies. 1867. at one of the colleges is 4,644 rupees for the year 1867, as per 

statement, which also shows the corresponding allotment 
‘ ®®| in 1866. This, added to the total of the marginal exhibit in the 

- 8. 3. preceding paragraph, makes the totid scholarship assignment in 

• ^o| * loj ’ ‘ 1867, 21,197 rupees. 

— — . .—— 133. In allotting scholorsliips to the students of the colleges, the 

only guide is the result of the Calcutta University and tlie fiepart- 
' mental Examinatians. The Syndicate of the C}iJcutta University 

pass students who gain over 30 per cent, of the full marks. 
1 have taken the higher average of .35 |)er cent, as qualifying for a pass in the department 
examinations; that is, as quaMying to hold, or continue holding, a scholarship. The 
following extinct from my letter, 1,605, dated 18 th February 1867, to your address^ 
is inserted here os explanatory of the general system of award under this he^ 

** 134« The allotment of scholarships to students in the wper institutions is determined 
solely by merits after a paper examination, held yearly in December, to conduct which a 
Board of Examiners is appointed by his Honor. This Board oonsists of examiners in 
English, in mathematica, in history, geography, and moral philosophy, and in Oiiental 
tongues, according to the course of study prescribed by the Calcutta University. 
This examination IS uniform for all the colleges and collegiate schools, and a report, with 
lists of marks, Ac., is submitted to me by each examiner; and these lists form tlie basis of 
allotments of scholarships for the year succeeding that under report. It ti'HI thus-V 
seen that the (comparative progress of the schixds is easily ascertained' ' ccordin^ to one 
definite standard of excellence, viz., that prescribed by the Calcutta Tniversity in its 
selections of sulijects; and inasmuch as the allotment of scholarships is made solely with 
reference to the marks gained, no matter where the student is studying, it follows that 
the amount given to eadi institution as a whole is in some sort on index to the compa¬ 
rative success of its tuition. 

*H35. In the allotment of scholarships for last year (1866), no single student received 
a scholarship who had not gained upwards of 40 per cent on the tot^ in all subjects, and 
decided failure in any one subject caused the rejection o£ the cliums of students otherwise 
distinguished.*’ 

Section VL—Emplotment of Students. 

137. The following schedule is an analysis of the amalgamated statement pfreparedm 
your office of persons employed for the first time in 1866 by the Government of the 
iNorth Western Provinces, as concerns Natives only:— 


Dbpxbtmbkts. 


Total No. 
of 

XatifM 


Par-eoDtas 

of 

NatWoi 

Pilvataly 


*"*^**^ TtrTT** 1 aiySSi. AppoWMt 


;|ikAet.l 


TdOat f - 


Edttoatloii 



m. I 






10$. 1 remark upon tins lie fblloke 

(1.) Of the I$0 Natives emplojred* 9i are Hindu and 36 Mussulman-^ e!^ ?0 per 
OQUt, Hiudii to 30 per eent Mumilmiui xteariy. Mr. Flowden’s report on fte Oeusna 
of 1365 ^ea one^aeventhi oiilrae ^ propprtbn of the Mahom^an p^ulation of 
die NortltW^eetem Provineea# The inference is iluit^ in proportion to into numbers^ 
tifioe^aetttanj Mahouaedana as Hindus entered the service of the Government in 1366. 

(2.) In 1666, of 130 Natives employed, rather more than 66 per cent were 
educated.at Govi^!9unent.or luded schools; in 1865, of 102 Natives employed, about 
42 per ceioiti* only were so educated;^ I have therefore to record what 1 cannot but 
oonaider an improvement in the di^ibution of patronage* Nevertheless, the fiict 
that 77 per cent, of the Natives appointed in the Revenue Ilepartment were privately 
aduoatea—in other words, that the preference lias been given in that department to 
Natives educated privately-rcalls for explanation, and riiould, 1 am of opinion, bo 
noticed as unfavourably contrasting with the practice found possible in other branches 
ofthes^ioe,* 


Section VII. —The Study of Enoubh. 


139. My remarks under this section should, I conceive, be confined to a report as to 
how far the study of English has jpirogressed during the year. 

This must, for some time to come, be estimated chiefiy by the 
number of schools and scholars, and, as to standard of attain¬ 
ment, Y)y the number of persons who pass the Entrance exami¬ 
nation <»f the Calcutta Universitv, The annexed Table gives 
those numbers with all possstble correctness, as far as the 
Government schools and Aided Private and Anglo-vernacular 
schools are concerned. 


— 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Btudents 
of EnglUb. 

No. who 
Matriculated 
C.U. 

18U5-66 - 

• 

' 122 

0,767 

34 

1806-67 - 

- 

184 

13,866 

36 


Section VIII.— Books. 


141, The following is a list of the books sanctioned for printing and purebase in the 
year, viz., 1,37,702 copies, at a cost of 17,011 rui^ees only;— 


hi umber. 


1 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

I’®, 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 


Name of Book< 


Ainab Tarikh Noma (Part I.) 
First Geography 
Map of ('awnpore District - 
Ditto Etawab District. • 
Riselafa Qawaid Farsai 


History of Hindustan 
Raisalab Qawaid-i-Urdu (Part IV.) 
Vidyaakoor - - 

Bufurtool Masadur - 
Kshaitra Chnndhka (Part I.) 

Quimah Soorujpore (Part 11.) 

28 Pictures of Animals, euoh 
Grade Lesson Book (Part 1.) 

Ditto - ditto - (Part II.) 

Ditto - ditto • (Part HI.) 
Mubadi-ul-Hisab (Part IV.) 

Map of India - . - 

Muntakhibat-LUrdu (Part III.) 
Readings in Buglisb Poetry (1st Series) 
Gaait Pjrakash(Pan>L) • 

Natijah Tahrir Uklaidos (Part I.) 

Dmo - ditto • (Part IL) 
Cooly Nama - - - 

^waid Zaban Angmai 


Hitopdaih . . * 

Minhi^-utTalhn - 


Number of 
Copies. 

Cost. 


5,000 

JRs. 

1,102 

a. 

16 


500 

40 

6 

— 

500 

110 

5 

6 

500 

132 

12 

3 

5,000 

1,226 

9 

9 

2,000 

528 

0 

7 

1,000 

325 12 

2 

10,000 

1,210 

13 

9 

5,000 

834 

3 

9 

10,000 

502 

12 

9 

1,000 

56 

8 

6 

1,000 

467 

4 

- 

2,000 

375 

- 

- 

2,000 1 

583 

5 

4 

1,000 

291 

10 

6 

5,000 

491 

4 

- 

500 

51 

- 

- 

2,000 

141 

5 

- 

2,000 

109 

3 

9 

10,000 

1,220 

10 

- 

863 

ni3 

7 

- 

278 

34 

2 

- 

2,000 

» 288 

18 

9 

106 

225 

- 

- 

100 

i 180 

- 

- 

1,000 

250 


•m 


« Blnee writing the above, I have beennddMMaed hy the Sadder Board ef Eenemte (28th May) on this 
Bubjeet; li ietiie wish^ tlM Board to aumuiasia Veung men twined in Okwemment sehools as fkr as 
pntetiaablej and thay suggest in their. Asniiat Rsmt (nawgmph 135) that, net only may a system of 
examination he inana^ by the Ednoalioma DopanmVnt, but tout the stndisi at the schooti be brought 
Into closer adaptotion with the xequiiumsutoc^ the Burrioe* * . 
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PXfim TO 


Number. 

Nana or Book. 


Number of 
Copies. 

Coito 

27 

Historyof ttshilkbund, In Urdu 
ItihasMmuf NHBak (Part 1.) 



1,000 

Eb. a. p. 
812 8 ^ 

28 



10,000 

1,808 2 1 

20 

Chota Bbogol Hastamalak - 



6,000 

*74 14 4 

80 

Gyan Obalhi - - • 

m 


6,000 

03 4 7 

81 

Soondpore-ki-Kabant 

m 


1,000 

62 e 3 

82 

Chota Jam Jahon Numa 

m 

m 

8,000 

*87 - 0 

e 88 

English Primer. - - 


m 

80,000 

0*7 0 8 

84 

Bhasba Cbandroday * « 


m 

6,000 

838 6 4 

86 

Hiaalah Gat Cbougao Angresi 



600 

127 0 - 

86 

Akhlao-i-Naert, in Peraian • 



„ 100 

102 - - 

87 

Howard’s Rudimentary EngUsh Grammar 


6,000 

6,000 

876 4 6 * 

88 

RiSttlab Qawaid-i-Urdu (Pait 1.) 



284 0 - 

39 

Joografia Alum (Part 1.) - 



2,000 

198 1 8 

40' 

History ot Uindusun (Part I.) 
Uitopdesh - - - 



8,000 

600 - 8 

41 

m 


2,000 

186 - 4 

42 

Political Economy 

m 


183 

290 4 - 

43 

Treatise on Farming 

* 


188 

102 6 - 





1,87,702 

17,011 - 11 


142. Book Bales the curator, Dr. Walker, through bdents made bj the Inspection 
Department, are registered below:— 

1,62,609 copies; value, Bs, 23,170. 9. L 

The corresponding table for 1865«*>66 gave the number of copies as 1,97,230, and the value 
as 27,782 rufices oddL This year the sales extended over 11 months only. It is curious 
to remark as regards the general transactions of the dep6t, that 64,483 rupees odd js the 
total of sales effected in 1860-67, according to Dr. Walker’s Report, while for the 12 
months of 1865-66 the transactions amounted to 57,196 odd only. 


Conclusion. 

143. 1 feel justified, after a careful review of events and facts, in regarding the year 
under review as not only one of progress, but of preparation for considerible future 
advancements, among the ujiper institutions, the success of the Benares College and the 
Ajmere Collegiate School, standing as it were on the extremes in point of intellectual and * 
social advancement of the provinces, is most satisfactory. Middle class schools, which 
have been created hy the desire of learnmg English generall^r expressed, have been well 
attended, and show signs of being permanently useml, especiallv at sadr stations, wliere 
they will in future assume the status and character of zillah schools. Schools of the lower 
clasb have maintained their influence, and there is no falling-off in attendance, or any 
diinunition in vigour. Female schools havo done wcU upon the whole, and present an 
encouraging prospect of creating positive good, however small may be the area to which 
financim considerations neccssanly restrict them. And, lastly, the hope of creating more 
^ local and personal interest in the schools generally has dawned in the establishment of a 
• system of district Committees. 


f 


Expenditure from 
Imperial Revenue 
dnnog 1866-67. 




EXTRACTS from the Report of the Director of FubBo Instruction in the Puiyab 

and its Dependencies, 1866-67. 

« 

2. Tie total expenditure on education for the year 1866-67 has been 5,62,666 rupees, 
lAich is high compared with 4A8»070 rupees during the previous yoar; but shows that 
uesrly 80,11^0 rupees less fha^ the Budget grant were i^nt, which savi:^ laj)^, as usual, 
to ^vemment. Twenthirds of this saving occurred in the grant-u|Htid assignment, and 
the remainders sdUiies of fixed appointments while vacant The former arose didefly 
frean granlL*idbe to the Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum not havinff been drawn durix^ 
1866-67, on aooount of uncertainty as to the amounts that could be chimed^ by that xnsti* 
tuiion, as the point wldch was refeMd to QoTemnient waa not finally deoidM till quite 
towards the otose of ^e year. 


I 


1 . Ihe 
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EDVCAtm IN INDIA. 


ISM 

7 . The dictiibatioiiof the aotul expaoditiue on edncetiott diuine 1866 ^ 7 , under the GuMmldfaWbatiMi 
thrMOMinhee^pFeecdbedbytiie SnpiMneCtovernmenttiBBhownbehnr:— ofexiMnaitiiM 


% 

Cuaaoss, 

ExFSNDxTuaa. 

From Impenal 
EeToone. 

From Local 

Fnnds* 

Dirtolion and its Subsi^ary Charges • 
Inspection and - • ditto - - - - 

Instmotion - .. 

To CAL • - - iJ#. 

jb. 

1^8,068 

88^81 

S,7S,«8< 

JR». 

11,418 

2,78,484 

6,08,864 

2,84,847 (6) 


from edaoationBl ceM4'84,084 from otlifir louroei. 


Of the above charges for direotioiii 58j516 rupees were spent on publishing and pur¬ 
chasing books for the book dop&t, whSoh repaid 46,5(K) into the Lahore Treasury, and 
16,368 in patronage of literature, instead of some 5,000 rupees only as in the previous 
year; so wat the charges more strictly belonging to direction have been only 46,162 
rupees as compared wiw 51,269—5,000 =46,289 rupees during 1865-66. 

6. The comparative abstract of the general and dnancial statistics is appended in the Abstract ofGensial 
usual tabular form. 1 have not included indigenous vernacular schools, as me attempt to 
collect statisticB regar^ng them has only been made for the first time during 1666 hB 7, and 
1 have not much confidence in the accuracy of the atatiaticB obtained. 



Number 

of 

Nnmber 
ofSoholan 
on tlio 
lolle at the 
Cloae of 
1806-67. 

Number 
of Scholar! 
Attending 
Daily on 
an Average 
dnnnff 
1806-07. 



Chargeable 

te 

Aannal Coit 
of 

Kdneating eadi PapiL 


InrtitittuiiM. 



Bdncatumal 

Ceii Fond. 

Total Co!t, 

Cost to 
Goierument. 

1, Government OoUegee [ 

S 

S 

SO 

81 

80 

86 

Ra. 

35,844 

31,164 

Iff. 

83,884 

87A66 

Nr. 

St. «. p. 

lAlS 6 1 
1,467 7 8 

Jit. a. p» 

1,366 6 7 
1,444 0 - 

2. Government Zlllah/1866-66 
hcbuole - - •\lB66-67 

84 

Si 

8,140 

7J)38 

6,610 

6,763 

1,61,688 

1,67,881 

1,81,788 

1,34^84 

7A58 

8A88 

89 16 1 
88 4 7 

18 0 9 

19 7 9 

3. J36% om monl^ Town f1866-60 
flchuols - - -\1866-G7 

71 

S3 

6J190 

8,608 

6,868 

7,184 

33,004 

38,808 

19,034 

8IA60 

10,760 

16,186 

6 7 6 

6 6 1 

3 0 6 

3 - - 

4 Government Village/1866-66 
Sclioule - - -\1866-67 

1,746 

1,660 

C6A03 

63,757 

46,073 

46,898 

1,71,366 

1,01,008 

83,784 

84,718 

1,43,077 

1A0,880 

3 12 0 

3 11 11 

- 10 3 

- 8 0 

6* Oovrinment Female/1865-06 
Sehoole - - -\iM66-67 

333 

806 

6,834 

0.108 

6,363 

6,634 

84,181 

81,901 

10,487 

8,805 

13,610 

18,095 

4 8 1 

3 16 4 

- 1 6 
10 8. 

6 Government Jail/1805-06 

School! - - • i.l80G-67 

SS 

88 

4,780 

4,600 

4^ 

4Jil6 

8,786 

8,682 

160 

800 

13 

11 

- 9 7 

- 9 11 

-6 

- 1 1 

7.AKtodCdl.gw. 

1 

1 

16 

10 

18 

11 

4,800 

9,840 

447 

9,548 


360 - - 
607 5 8 

87 4 5 
468 18 4 

8. Aided Baperior/1666-a6 

Sehooli - - -\l866-67 

18 

SI 

6,897 

4,701 

4,001 

4,006 

1,33,668 

1,14,610 

54,303 

58,847 


S9 14 7 
S7 IS - 

13 18 7 
13-1 

9. Aldwl HUdl* Clwtri869-86 
soluwb - . .\\eeo-m 

68 

73 

1,616 

1,698 

1,807 

1,880 

ZOfiOO 

48,004 

14,087 

18>775 


84 6 8^ 
14 8 11 

11 1 10 

6 .2 8 

a • 

10. Aided Lower Glasa/1866-66 
Sohool! - - -\1866-67 

8 

8 

106 

160 

84 

169 

688 

8,178 

810 

1,008 


6 14 1 
6 16 - 

8 12 8 
8-1 

11. Aided Female 

606 

651 

18,787 

14,848 

njm 

11,008 

41AM 

68,188 

88,811 

46A06 

8A89 

8 18 8 
4 16 6 

2 - - 

2 18 0 

IS. Government Iformal 11866-66 
Sohooli - - -11868.67 

7 , 
7 

894 

seo 

sao 

31^97 

86,908 

16,867 

18,408 

16A71 

10^776 

116 13 3 
140 8 8 

66 13 3 

78 6 0 

18* Aided Normal SduNils^jggg^^ 

8 

4 

80 

107 

68 

80 

4,866 
JO,107 

9,100 

3,470 

. . 

68 0 8 
114 3 10 

ft 14 r 
37 8 ^ 

14 Indig^oAoiis 

*— 

— 

* • 

7^08 

7m8 


— 

— 

16. Qoaeral SstaUlsb-f 1665-66 
mente ■ • -(1866-67 

• 

« - 

¥ - 

r ! 

1,77373 

8,01^82 

1,66^ 

IfiOfild 

UAH 

IMIS 

— 

— 

18. 

. 

• * 

• • 

« - 

80^000 

46A08 

m m 

m m 

86,000 

46,008 

— 

* 

®“““ * *{l88B^ 

8,078 

M44 

108,413 

108,886 

M»i9e 

•^8M 

8,66,906 

iSSS 

SAlAOl 

8A0AH 


M 


! ■ ^ . . - i n.. 

397* • » 3 
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and Rcbitoi on tba 
wholp. 


Detailed distribu¬ 
tion of expenditure. 


Coft of edoeatioB 
In diffisfont kindi of 
institatiooB. 
Colleges. 


Sohools for general 
education* 


Normal schools. 


Feea. 
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9 . Tbe general result ahoirs a ileereaBo in the sumber of aelioob eonneoted with 
OoTemment dui^ the year of 133 $ but the decKne in the nuaiber of scholars is only 
30, while the daily avera^ of attendjuice has jKMitively tmproTed by 3,472. Thedecrease 
of schools occurs ohieiT among Oovernment village schools both for males and females, 

and among aided female sehooTs. 

♦ 

10. The aggregate expenditure from all sources continues to show a marieed increase 
of 83,293 ru]>068 Deyondr that of the previous year. The increase and decrease of cost in 
various kindb of sohools will be observed at a glance from the table, and will be duly 
noticed hereafter, when I enter into details regarding each kind of schoola. It is here 
only necessai^ to explain that the enhanced expenditure of 23,559 rupees on general 
establishmenU arises mainly from the larger amounts spent on patronage of literature and 
on purchase of boohs, &c., for the Government Central Book Depot, to which reference 
has been already made in paragraph 7. It should be observed mso, that 21,602 rupees 
more than in the previous year have been laid out on educational buildings. Out of the 
agmgate expenditure of 9,49,058 rupees, the Imperial Revenue supplied 5,62,647 rupees, 

the Educational Cess Fund 2,60,810 rupees, leaving 1,35,601 rupees to represent ihe 
amount spent from purely private sources and other local funds. Of the last-named sum, 
1,01,567 rupees went to support the several aided institutions, and 34,084 rupees towards 
the expenses of those under the direct management of Qovenment In the previous 
year of 1865-66, the amount noted as raised from private souroes and other local funds 
was somewhat higher, viz., 151,204 rupees, of which 1,18,781 rupocy were spent on aided, 
and 33433 rupees on Government, institutions. It will thus be ifeenthat tiic decrease of 
income and expenditure from private sources during 1866-67 hap|)ens only among aided 
institutions to the extent of 17,214 rupees. It will bo satisfactory to Goveniment to 
know that this decrease, too, is absolutely nominal, and arises solely irom the accounts of 
the Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree not haying been received in time for 
incorporation in the annual statistics. (For the reason of this, see concluding clause of 
paragraph 2.) The average income and expenditure of that asylum may be set down at 
about 30,000 rupees. 


11. The annual coat of education per head in Government College still remains, I 
regret to say, excejitionally high; in fact, somewhat more than last y ear. This is owing 
to the difHculty of inducing matriculated students to enter, and of keeping them at 
college after thev have entered, without liberal scholarships on which they can supjiort 
thembcives and iWiiies durmg the four years of college study. The 6nal orders of the 
Supreme Goyemment on the subject of college scholarships only allow of one third of the 
number of btudents actually attending Pi^ab colleges reeeiviiig such Government 
scholarships. In the aided college, too, it will be seen that the annual cost of education 
per head has nearly doubled, though still far below tliat of the Government college^ 

12. There is scarcely any variation in the cost of education at Government sohools of 
all classes, while among aided schciols the trades have fallen somewhat, viz., in superior 
ones from 33 rupees nearly to Es, 27. 12.; and in middle class ones from Us, 24, 6. 2. to 
Es, 14. 3. 11. For the causes of the difference of cost of education in the corresponding 
classes of Government and aided schools, reierence may be made to paras. 11 and 13 of 
my la&t annual Report for 1865-66. 

13. The cost of education in normal schools has, 1 am sorry to observe, increased; viz., 
from 116 rupees in Government institutions to 149 rupees, and from 62 rupees to 114 
rupees in private institutions; it, the former institutions tho increase is caused by the 
reduced average attendance of students during the ]^car, and in fho latter by the greatly 
eidiaricod amount of expenditure, although that ib spread over a higher average of 
attcndaucc. 

14. The following statement shows the Collection of fees for tlie past five years, and a 
steady though moderate increase in the amount levied at ^lah and town schools will be 
observed:-- 


Fifas XjtTxxn At 

1 


^^604-60. 

Ises-ML 

1 

1866*67. * 

j , ■ ... 

Gevsnubfot Oolu'geB 

Jbr. 

At. 

48 

At. 

^8 

At. 

m 

Ms. 

m 

Gorsmieftil zehih^9ch«M>]«. * • - 

4,690 

7,807 

10,188 

UiSM 

11i685 

IL 

1,003 

1,888 

1,878 

1,M0 

1411 

t 

GavsrnmBiit TlBligb fieXoola • - . 

8,630 

8487 

4,082 


3,785 

Tom - - - Ka i 

4 

MM 

18488 

15460 ^ 

iijM 

17477 


s 
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&EmOKS II. AND II£>-^QoT 1HW1CBNT COLLSeBS. 

15. Hie tabiiUr statement lof «t Ooveninient coUegee is as fellows 



f ' 

General Education. 

i-- 


Lahore. 

Delhi. 

Number of Institatioas • • • • . 

1 

1 

Numbar on the Rolls during 1606-67 

12 

19 

Average daily attendance .... 

10 

16 

fFrom Imperial Revenue 
Total ExraNDiTuaB < 

^ I^From Local Fande • 

Us. 

/2s. 

18,244 

10,814 

214 

882 


Statement of 
attendance, 8cc«> at 
Government 
Colleges. 


16. The presenbed statement of the results of the Calcutta University Examination Statement of 
for all educational institutions in the Punjab is subjoined :— ii^iial results of 


Ybars. 

First Arts Bxamhiation. 

Entrance Examination. 

!N umber 

of 

Candidates. 

Passed 

Number 

of 

CandidacGB. 

Passed 

From 

Goremiiient* 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

Insdtutiims. 

/- 

From 

Ooremxnent 

Institatious. 

\ 

From 

Private 

laadtutions. 

1801-63 . 

- 

- 

- 

10 

(«) 4 

1 

I86S-68. 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

1 

1863-64 . 

- 

- 

- 

86 

(a) as 

10 

1884-66. 

- 

- 

- 

43 

(6) 15 

16 

IB66-66. 

30 

6 

6 

75 

(a) 15 

6 

1866-67 . 

17 

4 

- 

81 

18 

, 

4 


University 
Examination. 


<«) Including 1 sehoolmaeter. 


(6) Ittoluding 2 eehoolmssten. 


17. 1 giire detwls of the above results for the year under review, as usual:— 

4 

First Arts Examination, December 1866. 


IHttiU of above 
results for 1B66*^. 



X 
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MiMiiiii ^ I , .. rnnummmmmmmm^^ . j , 

Entranoe Examiaation, Deoi^l^ ISMU ; - 


Rawas of InsYzruTzoss. 

> 

1 

1 

Passed in 

''Skfl.,).'' 

I 

X 

i 

1 

1 

1 

§ . 
1 

1 

f 

1 

H 

al 

1 

OoTemment ZUlah SdhoolB x 










DsUU « M ■ • • 

- 

17 

- 

Z 

1 

10 

- 

6 

6 

LshOro • • ■ . ■ 


16 

1 

2 

1 

'e 

- 

4 

10 

UmriUur - . • • 


4 


2 

2 


•e 









• 




Ooqferst . • . • « 


6 

- 

1 

- ’ 

6 

- 

a 

3 

Ooqfntawtlla .... 


6 

• 


• 



2 

2 

Mooltiii « • • • • 


a 

1 

2 

■ 

- 

. 

« 

- 

Private Aided Sehooli: 










St Stepben*! CoUege, Delhi 


7 

- 

1 

- 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Jullundur lAlMlon School - 


5 

1 ~ 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

1 4 

Irfihore • • ditto« • • 


6 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

4 

4 

Umrltnir- • ditto- • 


4 


1 

- 

3 


.. 

2 

UmheUa- - ditto • - • 


3 


- 


3 


3 

3 

Ualverelty Bdiool, Dahore - 


2 


. 


2 

* 

2 

2 

Blehop’e School, Simla • 


4* 


1 




1 

2 

Toaehera ----- 

■| 

S 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Mot kaowD 



Total - - 

i 

81 

2 

16 

4 

47 

2 

26^ 

41 


• One abftent. 


^ rale 18. At the Calcutta Uaiveraity Examinations for entrance and First Arts of December 

'oSl^tirUifrmitv by which succesaful candidates were divided into three 

Bxaminatiorafor ^ distend of two divisions; at least ono-holf of the maximum of marks being required for a 
B&trance and First place in the first division, two-fifths for the second, and one-third4br the tnird. The rule 
Arts, dividing the insisting on each successful candidate gaining at least one-third of the maximum in ea<^ 
of the two languages at both examinations, of one-third in mathematics for First Arts^ 
two dirSonir^ ” one-fourth in all other eubjects for both examinations, is still strictly observed. 

Review of r^ts cit 19. Of seven candidates from the Punjab for the First Arts Examination, only two 

passed in the second, and two in the third division. This is rather below the average, as 
December 1860. about one in tliree out of all the candidates who appeared at that examination proved 
suocessfuL The Delhi Government College, however, did very well, passing ^ree out of 
aeven, although one of the latter number was absent from sickness at the rime of exami- 
narimi. The ^ief failures, if will be seen, were inMatbemarios—no less than 11. English 
and Histoi^ each added five more to the failures, and Mental and Moral Science also, and 
the'^second language, t\ e, Arabic, three each. ^ 

, • 

Review of reialto of 20. There were 81 candidates for Matriculation, but only 22 passed; two in the first, 

® second, and four in the third division. As on an average of the wh^e of the 
UniveiBitr Candidates who impeared at this exauunarion, nearly one-half were successful, the resiJt 

DeoembsrlSOa. tegords Puujab sohblara must be considered decidedly misatisfaete^* Delhi and 
Xtabore zUkh schools, iii connection with the Government ooU^s at riiose places, passed 
end four respeouvelk ^ Cmritsur the whole four that it sent tip, end Mooltan (three, 
oiiij|MtrIi0m wasln the, nrst ^vision. The Goqjerat eillah schodi^ iririi the three MSasion 
4ieh!^^ lklh£i[ |^ and tJmritsur, and the Bishop^ .seho^ ekoh 

one. The chief ffulurea were. h| EngSsh and Mathemarics: thefomier, and 41 

in the latter; while in Geogmjpj^ mre 'were' ^5, ahA hi the secc^ language, I «« Urdu^ 

' '‘ ''’'V'; * ' XAaoBB 













-■ liiaosa CIovbKvxekt CouiXeE. 

■ ' * ' ** 

' ' JPr*iw?i5pa/-^Gr# K<4wf .3^H* « . Mior» Govemm^irt 

Professoi'iff Mixthemaiiet^^• W. Crtaik. College; its 

Msi$lant I^ 4 (fe$ 9 ar rf Arabic —Moulavi Alai&dar Hosen. Educaaonal Staff. 

21^ Durinff the ycwe ui^er review Dr. Leitner, the principal, was deputed, at the Dr. Leitner, iho 
ixiBtance of Se Bengal Asiatic Society, to T>i'osecute some philological inquiries into the 
liraguages spoken on the northern borders ot Cashmere. wwlffor almt^ 

23. The number of students is still 12, classified as followsfirst year five; second, Uat^danoe 
four; third one, and fourth year two. The average daily attendance tnroughout the year daidfication,^. 
has been 10, and the annual cost of. education per head has fallen from 2,351 rupees to 

1,846 rupees. 

24. The aillah school maintains a status creditable to Messrs. Beddy and Thompson, the Ito sillah sohool 
head and second masters, whose sendees arc still employed to a large extent in the college. 

The number of scholars on tlie rulls has . increased ircin 120 to 150, and the upper classes 
are well filled, there being 14 in the first, 10 in the second, 13 in the third,.ana 19 in the 
fourth. Forty-seven boys have been promoted into these four upper classes during the 
year. The numbers on the registers of the branch schools have declined from 566 to 488, 
principally, 1 believe,**owing to other schools of the same stamp being started by one or 
more bodies of European and ^Native gentlemen, who have formed or ai*e forming what 
is called the Lahore University, or Aujuman, or society for diffusing useiiil knowledge. 


Delhi Government College. 

Principal —E. Willmot, b.a. 

Professor —V acaut. 

Assistant Professor of Arabic —Moulavi-Zia-uddcen. 

27. The number of students in the Delhi College at the close of the year has fallen from DelhiColle;^: atten- 
24 to 19, who are classified thus,—first year 6; second 8; third 3, and fourth year 2. Janco, clas^cation. 
The average daily attendance has been 16. Owing to this decline in attendance, the 

annual cost of education per head has risen from 732 rupees to 1,231 rupees. 

28. The zilLaii school flourishes as steadily as ever, containing no less than 421 boys, Delhi rillah lehool 
ofwhnm as mai^y as 269 arc in the six upper classes. The first contains 31; second and branches 

2ft; third 29, and fourth 37. The branch scliools are also admirably fulfilling their * 

}nirpose of giving elementary instruction, and relieving the zillah school of the humble task 
of teaching little boys their A, B, C. They contain 858 scholars, and some of them teach 
up to the seventh class. Towards the close of the year, arrangements were made for the 
further extension and improvement of these schools by means of the grant-in>aid system. 

29. Both of the colleges have suffered for want of a sufitcient number of scholarships Want of a anifioient 

for tlie students. The Supreme Government has ruled that Government scliolarships nnmbw of Govern, 
slmll only be given (at the rates allowed in Bengal, viz., 27 ta 32 rupees per mensem for aSSatlS* 

senior scholars who have passed the First Arts Examination, and 10 to 15 rupees per theaaceew* 

mensem for juniors who have only matriculated) to one-third of the number of students of the Government 
actually att*ending Punjab colleges. The mass of our students are poor, and burdened at collegaa. 

an early age with family expenses. They have, no difficulty, with their general attmn- 
menta and knowledge of English, in finding employment, so that scarcely any but those 
who gain the few Government scholarships offered will continue their studios in college. 

I have already pointed out in several communications to Government that the Punjab 
colleges are placed in an infinitely worse position in respect of scholarships than those in 
other presidencies, and I refrain from entering further into the subject here. The only 
remedy left is to raise funds for ^ving private scholarships in the colleges; but os an 
appeal lately made througkout the Punjab at the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor's 
Buggestiou met with no encouraging res^^nse, it is difficult to see how the requisite funds 
are to b^ procured; but 1 hojje to raise them somehow. 

30. ^ The othur drawback to 4he success of the Government colleges in the Punjab is the Want of a second 
want of n aecond European Professor in each. The appointments were prodiised when Europenn Professor, 
the colleges were first established three and a half years ago, but they have not yet been 

fiuilly sanctioned. The last orders on the subject received from the Sujpreme Govern- euccess of the 
ment ruled that the appointment of a second European Professor could not belnade until Government 
there were four college olaases. Since January last four classes have hadsted in each colleges, 
aollego; and althoimh the^ number of sti^enta in some of the classes is small, yet each 
^aas, howev«r smallT requires seiNurate tuition by European Professors, in four to six 
dutinot euljeotso^^tady. Itiscdearfy impqpimble ihat the work of eibdh cc^ege ean be 
done by tine Prha^.jd and on^ eim lElfUrppeaa, Prefeasoir. v 

SL In bofih cdleges, andihe ailla^soliQdft attached to them, Bnrilah games and athletic Sports and games si 
c|awts occupy a goc^ deal of attention during the cold season; ana muw credit is due, as hoCh^ooUages. 

39.7* . S • before, 


Delhi Government 
Collsge; its 
edocationai staff. 



vioms viMiMmuQ wo 


Societies fbr debai- 
log and essay 
writing at an and. 


Half-yearly 
osaminatioits of 
cellcgei. 


before, to Mr. Thompsop at Lahore, and Mr. Poran at DeUii, for the trouble they take ta 
keep u|) a spirit of emulation in manly exorcises among their soholars. 

ri2. 1'he societies for debating and essay writing at thp two colleges are, I may say^ 
practically at an end« and I doubt If college students will ever >be able to find time for any* 
thiuff more than occasional essay writing, and that only in their third wd fourtli years^ 
in audition to their evdinary studies, until after they have passed their B. A* examiuations* 

33. As no funds could be obtained for paying independent examiners during the year 
under review, the usual half-yearly examinations of the colleges were nenessanly oou* 
ducted by the Brineipols and Professors and myself, one subject being genen^y allotted to 
each; but as far as possible a different subject on each of the two occasions. The results 
of these examinations were fully reported at the time to Government^ They were^ 
generally speaking, fair, and in some cases decidedly creditable to the Delhi Ccdlege* 


SLcnoN ^V.—Goveunment Schools. 
A.—OoVEJlNMnNT ZlLLXU SCHOOLS. 


Zillshsdiools: number of zillah schools continues at 24, and the number of scliolars has fallen 

g«]ieialBUtisUc6,&c. slightly from 8,H0 t(> 7,922 ; but the daily average attendance is somewhat better than 
before, being 6,753 instead of 6,610, and the number learning English is also a little 
higher, being 6,070 instead of 6,022. The' proportion of lUndiih to Mauomedaus is almost 
unchanged, being 5,768 to 1,793. There is u bealUiv increuKC in the amount of fees Icviecb 
\iz., 11,636 rupees, as eoinnared with 11,264 nipees in the previou*^ year. The annual 
cobt of education per head has ribCU by a few annas onl}, being now a little over iubtcad 
of a little under 23 rupees. 


Cliwimr of brunches 37. It has been necessary at some places, through the insiifiietency of the Government 
of sillsli schools tor asbignment, to elose one or nioie of the branchub of zillah bohoolb, or to convert them into 
wsnt of thuds, snd aided sehools wherever local funds eoulcl be obtained townrdb their support. This has 
^oir eonvmlon, as natnrallj produced a diminution in the at tendance of these schools, which is likely to con- 
tinue. For our efforts are now directed to tlif raising of local funds with a view to the 
conversion of as nuuiy branches as posiible into aided bchools, so that more of the Govern¬ 
ment uAjsigniuent may be set free for improving the mam zillah sehiXils themselves. 

Services of Local 38. The interest taken by Local Committees of Public Instruction in the zilkh schools 
Committees of varies considerably at difierent places, from utter apathy to an intelligent and conscientious 

Public lastmction. regard for thoii' welfare* 

Additionalfundbfor 40* I have pointed out during the year the very large numbers attending our'zillah 
yilJali schools schools, and the very low late of education ])cr head in comparison with other presidenoiei^ 

wplicdfbr; and have s-^ked for an increase of 2,000 rupecb per menbciu to the Government asbign- 

mcn^iu^od that as mwd for those sehotils, in order h) pTOvido acfditiotial and more qualified masters, urgently 

average coat of each required to place many of thcbo schools on an efficient footing. Tlie Government ossign- 

ccliool alieady ment for normal schools was fixed a year or tw o ago on the almve considerations, but 

exceeded 3,003 ^]jpy opparentlv not hold applicable to the question of the proper cost of zillah schools; 

aSilltioiial definitely ruled by ilie Supreme Government, tliat as the average annual 

must i c obtained cost to Govonimeiit of a zillah school in Bengal is 3,00(1 rupees, tM sliall be the averagie 

iroDi fees or otlier limit of Government expenditure on each school of the kind in llie Punjab; and that as 

local sources. +Lq 4 ^ alrpiidv exceeded, the cost of iinurovini* the existiner zillah soliools. and of 


Increased rate of * 
fees at zillah schools 
introduccibat close 
of year. 


40. I have pointed out during the year the very large numbers attending our'zillah 
schools, and the very low i ate of education ))cr head in comparison with other presidenoiei^ 
and Imve s-^ked for an increase of 2,000 rui)eeb per menbciu to tlie Government a'^bign- 
ment for those schools, in order to piwido acfditiotial and more qualified masters, urgently 
required to place many of thcbo schools on an efficient footing. Tlie Government assign¬ 
ment for normal schools wab fixed a year or tw o ago on the almve considerations, out 
they are opparentlv nut hold applicable to the question of the proper cost of zillah schools; 
for it has been definitely ruled by ilie Supreme Government, tliat as the average annual 
cobt to Govenimeiit of a zillah school in Bengal is 3,00(1 rupecb, tl^at sliall be the averagie 
limit of Govemmeut expenditure on each school of the kind in Ilie Punjab; and that as 
that limit is already exceeded, the cost of improving the existing zillah schools, and of 
establibhiug new' ones (there are only 24 (o 32 oibtrietH, though one in each distiiet is the 
limit fixed by the Secretary of State), must be defrayed from fees and other local souroeB. 

41. The Honourable the Lieutenant Governor accordingly ordered such moderate 
increase in the rate of fees to be introduced as would effect those objects. The rate of feea 
lias therefore been increased by one-half more everywhere, and in some cases it has been 
doubled. Tlie new rate came into cflect only at the close of the year, and will no doubt 
show a much larger collection tof fees in next annual report; but when less tlum 
12,C()0 ru]wes have hitherto been raised during the year in Tees at these schools, it is 
ho])e]ess to suppose that 24,000 rupees Axtra con be raised under the new ratCidurliig 
1867-68, which is the additional sum required to render the schools efficient Much less 
eon a still larger sum be expected from that source, suffideat to bear (he cost of caning 
new bchoolsi and bringing their number up to the full complement of one for each district 


Trusts to fUMistaucd 
from municipal 
funds, barked by 
equivalent groBta^n- 
ald tiom Goveni- 
mriit to carry out 
the recjuisito 
impiovcmcnt and 
extcuMicn of zillah 
pehools. 


ciDCfrii nave qieeu appointed members, ana the attention ot tme onmmuitees nas been 
expireesly called to tnp provision of the Act under which xtranimnal ifoads can ha 
legifiaiMts^ applied to educational among other objects. It has also ''Deen ruled by ^tbe 
Supi^mo^Govcmmeiil lately, that gmts from local funds of any Jiiiid whatever, so le^f 
as they are vcluntaHiy made, are a^gible tor a correspondine ^prant^isud fli^ Govem* 
ment, 1 look now, &erefore, to the assistance we may optian from municipal funds, 
backed by an equivalent gv«nb*i&*aid innn ^Oovevmient to eazry^ out the neeeeaaiy 
measures mvotving extra expenditure finr^the improveifMaitniid extension of zillah eohoffis. 


» t 
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SOEOOLS. 

46^ Tke aumber of towimboohi' oateiod in tiha retaraa a» 82 inatedi of 711 hut it 
wsmSi aeem from lnq>eotor^a ntiporte tfant mmbo of the e^oola promoted from Ihe vUli^ 
ipde do not hy any mamui ateicti^ ftiifil the condltione neoesaary for such pvomotiett^ eo 
ttmt muoh Btreae qaanot be pieced on the more iiiGreaao of the number of schoola noted ebove» 
nor on the oorreBpondinff iaereoee of aeholars from 65999 to S^59H, and of dmly attendanco 
fmn 5|862 to 7,IH. 3%er« are alno 1,420 boys learning Eimliah in place of 1,107 only* 
there are 5,702 Himliu, 2,822 Mohomoda^, and 564 Sikhe, m that there i» no 
appreciable vanalinii in the proportion of the different Beets. The fees collected in ^ 
previous year wore l|2d0 rupeea, and in the ye^ under review 1,511 rupoca. The cost 
of education per be«i in tnCBe sehoola ia a trifle lower; viz., fit. 5. L 1., of which 
6 rupees only fall on tiovemment. 


C^Goveukm&nt ViLLAoni SenooLS. 

48. The number of Government village schools has fallen from 1,746 to 1,660, in accord- Genond atatiBtles, 
ance with the policy, duly approved By Government, of weeding out all those which 
were badly attended und but little a[)preciated by tiie people, and of applying the saving 
of expenditure thus eifected to raising the salaries of the most efficient and successful 
taaKdxers that remained. The number of scholars on tiio rolls has decreased also from 
55,593 to 53,757; bul the daily average attendance is even better than before, being 
45,298 to 45,073. The proportion of eaeh*seci among scholars remains almost unchanged, 
viz., 26,823 Hindus to 21,264 Midiomedans, and 5,670 Sikhs and others. Those studying 
Urdu number45,275 . PerHian, 17,580; and Uincti, 7,705; besides 262 who are ae«iuiring 
the olcineiits of En^linh. The euilectioii of fees uinountcd to 3,735 rupees, as coui|iaTed 
with 3,7>s2 rupees m the preiious year. The annual cost of education per head is a trifle 
lower than before, \iz., JRs, .3. 11. 11, of which only 8a. 9/?. falls upon Govermneut. 

.50. 46,602 rupees ha\e been spent altogolhcr on school buildings during 1866-67. E^ucaticnol bafld- 
Of this, 14,200 rupees were sanctioned for repairs of existing buildings, and out of the 
balance of lU. 32,402. 4. town and two village school houses were erected at a cost of ** ® 

5,445 rupees, while the balance was applied to the purchase of several Kuzixd buildings 
used for educational purposes, and which ha\e now penuauontly become the property of 
tile department. 


51. 1 must here notice a new arrangement that is being introduced, with the sanction Kew amngemMits 
of the Supreme (Tovemmont, in the Dera Ghaai Khan dibtrict, for the improvement and mtnrioced iMo the 
extension of all middle class and inferior schools, 4,180 riipces per nnunm having been 
raised^from private stmreos, \iz.mproreiSint and 

) T> extension of Edu- 

cation. 


From the Municipal Funds of the districts . . . 

Increase to oeiroi of Dora Ghazi Khan - - • - 

Additional half |>er cent, on Land Tjix of district 
(*ontrihutionhfrom chiefs of iiajanpore Subdi\J'Uon - 
Further additional half per (*cnt. on Land T'ax of Sub- 
dhision - 


1,500 

500 

1,600 

320 

260 


Total 



Government has given a grant in aid of 2,688 rupees for the year, or 224 rupees to begin 
with. The ordinary assignment from the educutional cess ffind for supjmri of vernaciuor * 
schools is to be amaigomatod with the above sums, and the whole to form a fund under 
the Dcpolv CommissionerV immediate management for the maintenance of sclioole 
generally throughout the district of a lower grade than the zillah school. With the 
mcreased amount thus available, it is intended to open ai^ elementary English school at 
Baianpore: to raise the salaries of teachers, particularly at the best vernacular schools, 
and so secure tiio services of really competent teachers oven for village schools; and to 
carry oilt such other measures^as may appear to the educational and civil officers most 
calculated to render ^ucatlota ^piuar and efficient. The amount available from tho 
educational cess fund is flxed ana invariable, but that raised from local souroefef will, it U 
Imped, in time become la/|^er, and in time the Government giaut-in<«id will also bo 
proportionally augmented; and thus tat the requirements of tho schoob naAirally increase 
willi the expansion of education, so will the pecuniary means of mooting thenf probably 
become to a larger extent availbhlo*^ To lAoutcnant Wace and Captain iUiiichiu b due 
tile organbation of this aoheme, which certainly promises well and might advantageously 
be applied to otimr districts* ^ I trust tills brief notice may induce deputy oommiasioucra 
g8Be»ily to turn their attention to this, or some other means of raising funds from private 
sources, to be suppiemonted by Oovetnnient gnmts-iUhaid, and the^ole to be applied 
along with the usual assignment flrom the educational cess fund, to tho improvement and 
coctnismi of eehoob iindM their soanagement below the grade of a zillah sohooL 
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General staiittie^ 92. The oiallihexr !jhiufi fallen fi:om 333 to 129$« olufafl^ in ednaetjnt^oo of a Tilling 

efthe Supreme OoVOimen^ that the imnual assignment fromlm£^H]R|:^enue^^^^ 

^hooU under t)ie diri^t management of distriot officers should onl^ lie e^Ued to those 
in rrhicfa the majoi^y df scholars were non^rieultnrists; that it i&ould be limited to 
10,000 rupees annum, and^ should only continue for three jrears, tV s., to dose of 
.1367-^8^ At me end of ^at time the schools supported from this source nmst cease, 
unless arrangements can be made for carrying them on in future on grant-in-dd 
ptindple* It was also ruled that the educational cess fund can only legitimately be 
appli^ to the maintenance of female as of male schools, primarily intended for and 
pnndpdly attended by the agncultural population. The uiimber of scholars on the 
registers has fallen also from 6,834 to 6,198^; but tiie daily attendance is little higher tMn 
belbre, being 5,534 instead of 5,363. Theft are 4,413 learning Urdu, 1,764 Sundi, *991 
Persian, and 110 the rudiments of English. The annual cost of education per head has 
been reduced from i2ir. 4, 6. K to 15.4., of which jRsA. 9. ,8. falls upon 

Government. 

'E.— Goveknment Jail Schools. 

General statiitics, 53. The number of these schools continues at 22; the number of prisoners under 
^ instruction has fallen a little to 4,690, and the average daily atteni^ange has been about 

the same as usual, viz., 4,315. There are 4,398 learning Urdu, 284 Hindi, and 116 
Persian. The preponderance of Mohomedans over the other sects, remarked in the last 
two annual reports, has still further declined, their numbers being 2,375 to 1,735 Hindus 
and 582 Sikhs and others. 


Section V.—Private Institutions under Government Inspection. 


Private college at 
Ijaliore. 



Total expenditore 
on grante-hiHiid, 
ana corresponding 
expendltnm from 
private sources in 
aided scboola ,, 


55. The college department of the Lahore Mission School has suffered, like the Govern¬ 
ment ones, from want of a sufficient number of scholarships to induce students to stay 
through a long course of study, extending over four years from matriculation to B. A, 
degree, and also from-secessions consequent on the conversion of one or two qf the mission 
scholars at Lahore to Christiunity during the year under review. Hence the number of 
college students at its close has fallen from 15 to 10, of whom four are in their fourtJi 
year; five in their second; and one iu his first year. The annual cost of education per 
head is shown to be 667 rupeeh, of wdiich 459 rupees fell upon Government. The only 
reason why this rate is lower than that obtaining iu the Government colleges seems to 
be, that llio service of the missionary gentlemen, who act as principal and professors to 
tlie college department of the Lahore Mission School, can be secured without remuneration, 
and a nominal charge only is made fur them in the accounts of the institution. 

5ji. The monthly expenditure on regular grants-in-aid made under Article V. of the 
Reused Code, which stood at its. 6,293. 8. in the previous year, has advanced to 
its. 10,785. 12. during the year under review. The net increase has therefore been 
Jl$. 4,492. 4. per mensem. 

57. The total amount disbursed on grants-in-aid during 1866-67 has been 1,36,252 
rupees, as compared with 93,258 rupees in the previous year. As stated in para. 57 of my 
last Annual Report, the utmost attention has been paid to se6urin^ strict conformity from 
managers of aided schools with the Revised Code of grants--in-aid regulations, and the 
apparent dcftoiency in the expenditure on such schools from private sources, viz., 1,01,562 
rupbe^ as compared with the amount above noted of grants-in^id disbursed, arises ^om 
certain schools receiving special grants, which arc given without requiring an equal 
amount to be raised from private sources, and from some, like the Bishop’s schools for 
children of European descent, being allowed to accumulate funds for endowment and 
building purposes. ^ 


A.—Private Schools or the H1G31ER Class. 

Genenaatatistioo, 58. Thi;eo new schools of this class have been added during the year under review; 
&€. c viz., Aiiglo-vemaculaf mission schools at Mooltan and Bunnoo, and a school for children 

rf Eiuopean d6^en4 of both sexes, held at Murree during the summer, and at Rawul 
Piddee dRiing the winter# This last is attended by such veiy 
* wiU be more properly {deluded among middle class schools id fu&re. xle whole number 

rf^he'^sehodls is therefore now 21, but the aggregate of .scholwfs on the roDs 1 m fallen 
tO; 4,701, and the average daily attendance from 4^61 t6 4^006. There are 
3,092 Hitulu «e}4krs (d 1,271 Mohomedans, and 337 of other seete> The cost of oduoation 
" varies a gded f eal acoording: to the natnre tjf the echocl, thbie for omldren of European 

/ ' ^ d^eht being natmlly mote expoutive than thereat. . 

• General pw«wa, 61, Only five of afl these schools, vftlch are txmiMMAm teachiiig up to the Univerrity 
entrance standard, hod hitherto actually passed oaaffidatdi for that examinatioiii ; viz., the 
V. * Missimi 
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sblioola at Lahore, DelhvUnmti^, JuUmidiir, and Loodianah, hut to them must 
itdirt^ be added Bishop Cotkm’s sobod rat For further eyideace of prpgt^se among 

these schook, 1 must refer to the Inspector's reports and tabular statenieiits^ appended to 
<^is report I urUl merely say that to the best of mjr judgment and belief, all ai% in their 
Cerent localitiM dmug the beat Aey can to forward the cause of ciyilisetm and 
enlightenmrat, and ^at fhe, Government aid afforded them is judiciously applied* 

B* —Private Schools op the Mihb^e Class. 

62. The number of these has increased from 52 to 73, of which 53 instead of 40 are GensralstaUetles, 
now elementary English schools in connection with Government vernacular ones, but 
supported strictly on tbe grant-in-aid principle. ^ The aggregate of boys on the rolls has 
risen from 1,515 to 1,692;, of whom 1,198 are Hindus, 420 Mahomedans, and 74 of other 
sects, and exclusive of Anglo-vernacular scholars, wl|p have been already reckoned among 
those attending the Government vernacular schools, to which elementary English ones 
are attached. Induding the latter, the average daily attendance comprises 197 purely 
English scholars, and 1,696 Anglo-vernacular, belonging to the elementary English, and 
1,092 to the other schools of this class: or in all 2,985. On the whole, too, 3,022 are 
learning English, 2,187 Urdu, 1,325 Persian, and 371 Hindec. The remarks made m 
the preceding paragraph regarding the value of aided schools of the higher class in 
promoting the interests of education, are equally applicable in a minor degree to these 
middle class aided schools. 


C. —Private Schools of the Lower Class. 

63. The grants paid by Grovcriiment to the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge at General statistics, 
Lahore—(1) for vernacular lectures, and (2) for its library, have been entered under this &c. 

head, as the object in both cases is, 1 believe, like that of lower class schools, to teach the 
masses through the medium of their own vernacular. There is besides one vernacular 
school at .Loodianah. 

64. In Accordance witli the wishes of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, an Statistics of 

attempt has been made, during the year under review, to collect statistics of all indigenous indigenous schools 
schools in tlie Punjab. This has been done through district officers, as the inspecting ^ 

agency of the Educational Department is far too limited to admit of their undertaking it. 

The district returns were directed to be sent to the Inspector by the beginning of October, 

so that, during his cold weather tour, be might be able to sec such of the schools os would 

accept his invitation to come with neighbouring Government vernacular schools to his 

camp to be examined. The Inspector was requested to give rewards to such indigenous 

teachers scholars as seemed to deserve commendation, and to endeavour, from such 

opportunities as he and his Deputy lustpector could get during their tours, to test, aind, if 

necessary, revise, the district returns. As a rule, however, indigenous schoolmasters • 

appear to have held aloof from the educational officers, ami the Inspector and hS Deputy 

can in practice do little or nothing towards testing and revising the returns. This remark 

is especially applicable to the formal Arabic and Sanscrit schools, in which religious 

studies alone arc pursued, and the Koran and the Shaatars are main, if not the only, 

text books. The Persian schools, some of which are very good, seem more inclined than 

any others to accept Government aid and supervision, ancl it is hoped that the number of 

them which will seek Government grants under Article XIV. of the Revised Code, will 

inorcase from year to year: 2,298 rupees were laid out in grants of this description 

during the year under review. I have included all indigenous schools in Statement 

No. Vl, C. private schools of the lower class, but 1 have omitted their statistics from the 

general statistics of education throughout the l^unjab, and refrain recapitulating them 

here, because I have no means of satisfying myself of even their approximate accuracy. 


# « 

' D.-r>FBiTATx Fbhale Schools. 

65. The chief additions to this class of schools have been the Punjab (girls’ School at General statistiee, 
Simla for children of European descent, 128 schools in the Seaikote, and^50 m the 
Khangra district managed by native committees under the guidance of the D^uty Com- 
mtssioner; . seven more, called the Xiady Lawrence Girls’ Schools in the city 01 Umritsur, 
and five others at Mooltan, the last 12 being in conneotion with the Church Mission at 
those;station^' Six schools managed by a xmtive committee under the Deputy Commis- 
(tiou^a guidance at Bunnoo have, been closed, and those under a native committee at 
Umritsur, wMch were erroneoualy put down hat year as 288 instead of 114, have now ^ * 

been oorreotly reduced to 116. The mistalfie only extended to tiio number of schools, 
and not tb the number of ariiolars. On ^ ndmle, then, the number of private female 
sbho^'has fallen from 696 to 651; but the names of scholars on* the roils have risen 
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y .: ©owmo^lii. AiijiiifM i^^ oration ;per he»d,. vic.» s4ia ii^ MgSer at 'Aite 

iP^iiib GitIb^ 8c&oql H mj othef of tho Bchook fiMr cUUbait XtonoM Awm^ 
whether for . Ooomeriag tl^ Chn^tim GMf^ Stellh^ a4 teo^ 

IQ connection wi& tl^ 4^orican P^byterinn MiB^ion, is attended aloioBt exehiBtye ly by 
native cMidrei^ the cqst of education there^ via.* 81 rupees, seeioB rather Wm 

these exoeptiionii^ tlie cost of education seeaiB moderate enough at these BchbeUB^. and the 
average on the whole ia less than 5 rupees per mmum, of which iZv.'i; 13. 9. faila upon 
Govomment. 


SlBCTION VE —^IWSTirUTIONS FOR SFRCJAn OB PBOFBBftlOlTAL EnUOAtlOR; 


r A.— Govbufmebt Normal Schools* 

^'General statifiticB, »rj,g seven Government normal schoolB contained raiher fewer students Uian usual 

' at the close of the year under review, viz., 279 instead of 294,.as in the previotm year; 

and the daily average has been only 236 instead of 269. The Mahomedan students stili 
preponderate greatly, except at Delhi, being 173 to 92 Hindus, and 14 of other sects. 
All learn Urdu, and nearly all Persian; while the elements of English are studied 'by 
108, and 13 read Hindi. Owing to the smaller attendance, the cost of education has also 
increased from 116 rupees per head to 149 rupees, of which, however, otJy 7 rupees fall 
upon Government, 'i'his rate contrasrs iavourably with that ruliim in the only private 
normal school of the same description, viz., that belonging to the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society at Umritsur, where each pupil costs annually 364 rupees, of which 
j nearly 92 rupees fall upon Government. 

General progress, 57^ These institutions continue to work as satisfactorily as con l>e expected. The great 
difficulty is to secure the willing attendance of good students, from among town and vil¬ 
lage teachers, or candidates for those posts, on the small stipends, varying from 3 rupees 
to 5 rupees per mensem, which are allowed by Government for the purpose. jlFbore can 
he no doubt that the men who do attend the nomal schools, with the excep^n of an 
• mcorrigiblv lazy or stupid man occasionally' received, are very much improved by their 

training; but it is to he regretted (though it can scarcely be avoided) that some of the 
beat do not ufRerwards stick to the scholastic profession, but seek more lucrative employ¬ 
ment in otlier departments; while the vast majority have so little real love for learning 
fbr its own sake that they make no effort to keep up much of the knowledge they have 
aieqiiired, and before long fall off sadly in their educational- attainments. 1 reported fully 
on ^ese and other pdints connected with the Government normal schools, with reference 
to the Lieutenant (^vemor’s remarks in para. 12 of his review of xiw last Annual Report 
for lil65~66, and the explanations given m my No. 412, dated 6th December 1866, were 
* considered sati^actory by his Honor, so that it is needless to enter into details again. 

Beeline in number jji consequence of the term of instrueflon having been proloa^d, and some of the 

wlm^hm mSned*"* students who do not pose out of the preparatory class in due time, being returned to tkeir 
certificates^ qufeU- dktricts as unsuited for ^e tndntng of schoolmasters, the number of students who havjS 
fioatioD, explained, left ^e normal schoals with certificates of qualification has considendbly decreased; viz., 
from 177 in 1866—66 to 61 only during 1866-67. 

Tr^n^ and un- • Qf 1352 teachers now employed in Oovomment vernacular schools, 1,285 have 

pras^emnlo^^n Btl©*^dcd some normal school, and, with thd exception of 219, who failed to pass, have 
venuiculMrscl^s. gained certificates of qualification of one grade or another. There are 166 now under 
mstruction, and 412 still to be sent for training. 


B.— PiiiVATB 'Normal SeHOtiLS. 


Genand statlstioeb 
&c. 


70. To me three female normal schools under private management which ^ 
exhort has betm added one for male stadents at Umritsur, whkh ur In emmiMpii wit! 

[HVemaeUiA!;. Edneutioa Society, and under lire manogemeUfi 'mt petsoniu 
w. J. lUidIrm, Jte I believe, a ttwined teaidusftj^ nermid 

KUt home, who beeii4n Ii^a for Ae last: lIlteeyeipEtb to the 

JKitu lsmguagM !i!he at^ndauoe at this school it SW fhe daily leverage 
fiM daib efi' eduesifcieu is ooasequehtly aeMgiKi 11W m TSe 

femme mwuiid^stlibol at Bellu^ belougiii^ to & F; ecmlii^s to work 

]iii3Wttueei»m^ airi-mweixd of the students 

iIm tu^hboariH^ iX the femailo notmsl sehselii at mtd . Umritsur, undmr llm 

mammemeni hf narive committees^ 1 h«ow ftom mporte oeoaricmslly 

leoeived at loRg iatotvals thorn Committees rftnr the trials are hot open to ^Gbvetur 

mmit 



MUtk ^ the has been pvoli^i^ From 

&o»>&£ theseMh^iet^i^ >1 salher thet ttie^^deutB 

«f iGmde^iioniwle^^ wo a^^ee ^ jwem»e to 

teach their female relativefl» after tbe^ llteaMlvea^have been duly educated* Ti^e men 
are/fix^ided wHb the veiial their course of education. On, the,wholes 

theie are at fpiirvmfivate.Boimal^i^ studente, i^ale and female, and the daily 

average throughout the y^t has beeu 89. Of these 64 arc Hmdue, 40 Mahomedane, and 
^&reeotlle^; aix leaim feh|^iih,26 Pewbn, 44 Urdu, andr 67 Hindi.* The annual cost 
of edueation per head cornea to 114)rupeea, of which 37 mpeea jSsUa upon Government. 


Section VIL —Scuolahships. 

71. The final orders of the Supreme Government on the sulject of college acholorships College ach<dto- 
were, that only oue-^tbird of the students actudly attending colleges in the Punjab, 

whether Government or private, who had passed the first arts and entrance examinations 
of the Calcutta University respectively, should receive them at the average vakie ruling 
in Bengal for senior and junior scholarships at Government colleges. Under these oxriers 
college Bcholarshipa have been sanctioned tor students from 1st January 18C7, tothe value of 
280 rupees per mensem. 

• 

72. The aggregate number and value of scholarships given in zillah is a little higher than fidiolanbips at 

before, being 230, of the value of Rs, 404. 8. per mensem, instead of 215 omy worth Government zillah 
382 rupees per mensem. achoola. 


Section Till.—E mplotment op Students in the Public Service. 

73. At the Lieutenant Governor’s suggestion 1 have compiled a return, showing, as far students of Govam- 
as can be ascertained, the present position and salary or income of all belonging to Punjab ment collegeB and 
schools, whether Government or private, who have passed the entrance examination of zillah schooli ob- 
the Calcut^ University. Omitting two head masters at the top of the list, it will be seen tajn employm^t 
that one student holds a Government appointment of 200 rupees per mensem, another of vernacular scho£!^ 
120, and two tutorships to native chiefs of 100; while all the otners, except those con- with difficulty, 
tinuing their studicfi at some one of the Punjab colleges, have taken up ofiicial or private 
einploymeut, and are earning incomes varying from 90 to 25 rujpees jwir mensem. These 
facts, and the statisties given in Mr. Willmot’s report of the employment obtained by boys 
leavltig the Delhi zillah school during 1866**-67, bear me out fully in the opinion J have 
always expressetl, that the native youth educated at our ziilab sci^ols and colleges can 
always obtain a decent .livelihood, oven if their English attainments are but slight. But it 
is by no moans equally easy to find employment for tlie youth educated at our vema^lar 
schools, because, in the nominations to vernacular offices under Governnieiit, no practical 
value is Hot upon many subjects taught in those schools which cannot well be omitted fresn 
the curriculum without ignoring what are, 1 may say, universally held bo be the elements of 
a liberal education by every civUised nation. The question of an elementary examination 
of candidates for subordinate Goverument employ, which was brought forward some three 
years ago, with a view to obviating this difficulty, and was referred to in para. 68 of my iaet 
Annual K^|)0rt for 1865-66, appears to have been dropped. 


SECTION JX.—-The Enolish Languaoe in Indian Education. 

74. usuaHabk of the numbers learning English ht various kinds of educational The stagnation, and 
kistittttions throughout the Punjab, does not show the same expansion of English education m some cases 
during 1866-67 as in previous years. In the case of Government colleges and zillah dine, of English 
schook, r attribute the stagnatkm to . want of funds for scholarships in the former, and 
for a larger and more-efficient educational staff in die latter, and for the ext^psion and 
improvement of their branch schools. These causes, however, scarcely affect the aided * 

8emda,,^and the q)oritive di^line in dike numbers learning English at such institutions 
au^, 4o:the be«t ofi^ ju^m bdief, from the panic, as it were, oons^uent on 

thescoavecskm to Ghrimanity of one or native schdim belonging to .t|ie American 
Pmbyii^rittn ^isaien ;;Bdiio61 at ^jUahm. 33iie ^has undoubtely re<£nd}ed ^^prriudices 
againat Ad of tto EngA^ kniguagfe weng taativee m many parts ofUie Punjab. 

And .wme. qh topic, 1 - oonaeiesMioiHdy ^mit to notice Aai^* amvement, witli 

which soifie extent 1 cordially sympjlthisei for promoting Oriental education and . 

eneouraie^g yerpacttl^ wh|ch was ktAted at Lahore soxnq ttro years ago, and • 

during 1866-67 baa been pressed, under the LieiA^nant Governor’s patroniue, upon the 
attention all Government .officiala, and the native oluofs and gentlemen ofwe Punjab, 

has had a bed eflEbot on the prbgress of EngHrii veducarion; ^wever *jiule auch a result • 

397-. B4 . . . 
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:ixtiiT Ime l>eeii expected wialied for hj lihe promdti^ii icif ih» imposed Oiierntd 
Unlversily at Lahore* ;^he li^ury^ howevetj is oertaia not td ;)»e pemeaient. 


STUnENTS OT Ekoliss at 




At the tSoM.ef 




1802-08. 

1868-64^ 

lS04-0«. 


1060-67. 

Government College 

- 



« 

7 

81 

36 

81 

„ ' Zilleb Schools - 




2,516 

4,308 

s,eo6 

0,022 

6,070 

Female Scbools - 

m 

m 


- 

58 

103 

168 

110 

Jail Schools 


m 


- 

31 

154 

1 

, - 

Private Aided CoUegree • 


m 


- 

- 

18 

15 

10 

„ Schools of Higher Class 




2,420 

2,588 

3,365 

4,276 

8,080 

„ „ of Middle Class 




i 

- 

1,745 

2,454 

8,022 

„ „ of Lower Class 

m 



898 

1,882 

- 

- 

- 

„ Schools, Female 

* 



- 

- 

102 

100 

147 

GoTemment Normal Schools- 

- ' 



- 

- 

30 

70 

108 

Private Aided Normal Schools 




1 


- 


6 

Total 

- - 


6,834 

8,859 

11,269 

13,181 

12,740 


Section X—Book Depabtment, 


Purchase of stock. 


£)upply of books to 
branch depots, &c., 
apd amount credited 
to (Government. 


Actual sales. 


75. During the year under review^ the books brought on stock have numbered 
1,28,408, and cost 42,497 rupees, as compared with 1,64,205, and 55,324 rupees in 
1865*66, which was an exceptionally high year in this respect. Of the above, 52,802 
were English books^ worth 25,861 rupees; and 75,606 Oriental, worth 16,636 rupees. 

76. Books to the number of 1,00,352, and to the value of 32,727 rupees, have been 
supplied during 1866->67 for sale, &c., to district depots, head masters, &c.; from whence 
46,500 rupees have been recovered, and paid intc» the Lahore Treasury on account of 
sale proceeds of the books supplied in that and previous years. 

77. The bond Jidt sales of the year under review' have comprised 84,954 books, &c., 
valued at 22,658 rupees; being 13,900 less in number, and 3,5^ rupees less in value 
than those of the previous year. 


Books dlstrifiutod 
for school and 
library use and u 
prixes. ^ 


Government Educa¬ 
tional Prers. 

New School BooVa 


78. Three thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight books, maps, &c., to the value of 
1,973 rupees, have been gratuitously distributed for use amon^ Government vernacular 
schools; and 9,395, worth 3,664 runoes, have been given away in prizes. Jails have also 
been supplied with 958 books, worUi 145 rupees. Books of reference, &c., to the number 
of 726, and to the value of 3,28K rupees, liave been sent to the libraries of colleges and 
the ^st ziUah schools. Each inspector of schools has been furnished with a tmescope 
and magic lantern with suitable slides, in order that they may be exhibited at schools and 
educational gatherings during inspeotoris cold weather tours, or whenever a suitable 
opportunity occurs. 


79. In ,the course of the year, 57,672 books, worth 10,635 rupees, have been brou^t 
out at tHu^Government Educational Press in connection ^ith my office. 

80. The following new books have been published by the department:— Isharatu4^ 

fiaftai,a Manual of Setiiod for Normal Schools and Teachers, compiled Moulavi Elarim*^ 

l>epKity Znspedijpr, Lahore Circle, under the gui^ce, and w^ the aid of Mr. 
iuspeetbr of sohools in that circle; jffukat ana Mv,kai4^0haiebf a bHef 
and Letter Waiter.ii|Persian, by Nawab AsuduUAh Khan, hf l)elH; Chiragh^ 
Moral Leaso&s.in Cehi, fay Moonshi Muhammail AU. 
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EXTBACTS from ihe Bepobt of the’ Direetor of Public Instructiou ia Oude, 

1869 ^ 7 . 


II.— ^FtKANCXilX^ AND GSKfiKAXi StAPJST1C9. 


13. The following statement shows the actual expenditure during the ^car. Of the 
total outlay^ 7 i>or cent, was for direction; eight for insx>cction; and 85 for instruction. 



Expenditure during 1866-67. 

CHARGES. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 


Jfs. a* p. 

a. p. 

Durootion and its subsidiary charges .... 

16,674 16 11 

— 

Inspection and its sabridiary charges .... 

17,840 12 6 

608 - - 

InstruotioB ('including all educational expenditure not 
coming under the above lieadb.) 

1,19,062 10 6 

86,980 a 4 

Totai. - - Bs. 

1,54,078 6 11 

87,038 8 4 


14. The Imperial grant for the year (11 months) was 1,69,286 rupees, of which 
1,54,678 rupees was expended. Of the savings (14,608 rupees), nearly all (13,000 rupees) 
occurred under the head ** Grant^in-Aid.” The term l^cal Funds ” includes all money 
expended on education in connection with tliis department, except the grant from Imperial 
revenue. It thus comprises—(1) the Educational cess ; (2) Subscriptions by the native 
gentry; (3) School fees; and (4) the private resources of Missionary and other private 
schools under mSj|>oction. Of these funds, those in the first two classes only fiass through 
(Joventmemt treasuries, and arc local funds in the technical acceptation of the term. 

15. Tlio following statement shows receipts and cxiienditure on account of the Educa¬ 
tional cess during the year. The total collections were 45,077 rupees, against 23,926 
I upec^s m ^cjireceding year. I explained fully in my last lieport the principle on which 
tins fund i*- expended, Hnowing that a large outlay in training teachers is nocesmiry before 
sthools can be opened with any chance of success. 1 need add n<ithing now, but call 
attention to the foi 1 that the expenditure on schools has largely increased, being 13,083 
rupees against 5,803 rupees in 1865-66. 




Rsosiptb 

* 


Expekoiturb. 


Balance 


Baluifie on 
lit Mst 
1866. 

Cess 

Collfloted 

dmug 

1866-67. 

Totai*. 

On 

aoeonnt of 
Normal 
Schools. 

On 

account of 
VilU^ 
etehools. 

a 

Mm- 

cellaneoua. 

Total. 

on 

31at March 
1867. 

• 

Ba. 

Xff. 

•• 

• 


J2i. 

Ba. 

Ha 

Ba 

Ai. 

TOTAIi - - - 

11,642 

45,077 

50,719 

16,784 

13,083 

1,800 

81,667e 

25,062 


t6. Subscriptions by the native gentry of the province amount to 59,496 rupees this 
vmr against o5,760 rupees in 1865-66. Of this sum 25,622 rujms was fbr Canning 
CoUeSA, and the remainder (38,804 rupees) for general ei^enditure in the district which 
proviae it. The latter is in the hands of local officers ana subscribers. 

17. The total amount of fees jiaid by puptla in all elasses of schoole during the year was 

11,410 rupees, against 10,201 rupees in 1865-66* ^ 

18. The following comparative statement, which is similar to that given at paragraph 13 
of my last Beport, shows details of schools, attendance, and expehditure for the year 

397. T , . compared 
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PAn|i» EEliATmO 



X rhis Item includw 1»72Q rnpoM on am)unt of ispendituie from tabirtiptumi towMdtbiuJiiiiigtko Fattebpore end Zeidpore Aided Schoolf* 


19. In 









*11^ 4 N©!A.- ■ -14^ 

19. In tl^e two ioUowkig Btattaatea^ 1fae;irliol« number of pupib^ are (daaeUI^^ 
with refdreiioe te aooU atatua; aiLd(II)w^ Terence to creed. WiA r^snil^ to 
Statement I>*it rmould be remarked that w from Tillage echools thow onty a die* 

tinctiipa betweeh agricultnrietB and non^'amoolturiete, and the latter are all included in 
column 9. Statement II dbowa Ikat or nearly one-thud of our papil% ati kUio- 

medana Com{dainte are often made that MahomedcmB do not, aa a rule, attend GoWn- 
ment schoola. Ihie is not true of Mabomedans in Oude* The proportion is ]^obabIy 
lar^ than tkat of Mahomedans to Hindus in the whole population of the proTmce* 


Statement L 


DewrliMioa 

of 

Sdiioola. 

1. 

1 

s. 

1 

1 

s. 

i 

1 

5 

4 . 

w 

9 . 

Government 
* Servants. 

^**"1 

li^fi 

ilij 

7. 

i 

|4i 

3 i 

fl 

II 

». 

0 . 

Total. 

10. 

Villas^ Stihoola - 

OttMMT Schoolft - 

Total • - - 

• 

87 

990 

i 

5,079 j 

1 

i • 

1 1.865 

1,182 

8,100 

4B2 

1A60 

7^62 

8,803 

87 

! Bim 

4,078 ; 1,800 1 

1,122 

t 

2,160 

432 

5^922 

10A05 


Statement II. 



Mahomedans] 



! Hindus. 

i 

i 

1 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

• 1 

Pupils - - 1 . ia,sis 

i 

a 

1 

8,838 

114 

10,365 


IIL— Univeksity Examination. 

20. In December 1965 Oude sent its first studentR to compete for the University 
Entrance Examination. This event, as an indication of educational progress, and a sigh 
that the province is making up for past disadvantages, and step by step advancing to an 
equality with the older provinces, is interesting. The following statements Aow the 
i:esult8 of the examinations in 1865 and 1866:— 

Statement I. 


• 

* • 

Years. • 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

- ^ -- -- 1 ........ 

Passed 

y"- 

From 

Goveruinent 

Schools. 

From Private • 

Schools. • 

• 




• 

iSMi - 

,11 


6 

1066- 

■83 ; 

, * 

9 




• 


397 : ’ 
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Statement II. 


IV«nei ' 

%nttiber ^ 

PASSED XN 

'vmdonit. 

of 

XngtifciitlmM. 

j 

«f 

Caodldatei. 

Finfe 

DivlMk. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Dieiahm. 

English. 

Seoond 

Language. 

HiiOory 

and 

Gaoginiith^. 

IdPrthetnatacs. 

Cv&nhigCoUcge *- 

IT 

- 

4 

a 

10 

- 

2 

0 

Fyniml Zillah i 
SehooL 

4 

- 

- 

- 

» 1 

• , 

2 

8 

Oonao ZOlali 

SchooL 

a 

- 

- 

- 

a 

• 

1 

1 

Total - - 

S3 

- 

4 

2 

Id 

- . - 

6 

10 


21. The failure of the candidates &om Fyzabad and Oonao zillah schools last December 
was a disappointment to tihe pupils and their teachers, but is reall^r not surpriianu. 
Bo^b usually take seven or eignt years to reach the Entrance Examination stondam, 
whilst those who failed had not been reading live years, and, from a deflfciene^ in ibe 
number of teachers in the two schooli^ had, mr the year preceding the examination, been 
left pretty much to themselves. The cireumstances of tnc two schools will be described 
further on; I need onl^r say here that the unsuccessful candidates have resumed their 
studies wi^ much spirit, and under more favourable circumstances, and will present 
themselves for examination again in Decepiber next. Of the 12 Canning College 
students who passed the entrance examination in IBG5 and 1866, eight are reading for the 
first examination in Arts. 


IV. —Goveenment SenooEs. 


23. The increase, as compared with the preceding year, is shown below:— 



i Number 

of 

Inatitntiona. 

Number 

on the KoUa 
during 

isec-er 

(Monthly 

Average). 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total Exiienditure. 

DEBCBIPTION OP INSTITUTIONS. 

Prom 

Impeiial 

Pnnde. 

From 

Local Funds. 

i'1865-06 - 

lOT 

5,440 

4,652 

Er. 

64,080 

a*. 

S4^t8 

Govemmont Schools 1 

lisss-o? . - - 

316 

. 11,40r 

9,157 

sp^ll 

46,035 



;■ 


.DeOreaie. 

t 

® Increase - - * 

c . _Li 

900 

5,007 

4,605 

4 , ITS 

11,617 • 


Ibe 


Xtte iAcarea^ is prinoipsUy.dne to viUsge; schools cqpened dtokigtite jns<ur. ' itrwill _ 
t thotithe stterndpuce of iraj^ is 80 per cent-^^^e tuimber on the rolls; 

^q^'dis<«onjiOTrhsA iesi the preoed^ year; hut Is. exphdaed by tiM 

ihe funis -«fmjUagh'fldhoolS'Whicu now form so Isi^a ii^propfxrtion of the whole 
mn tequir^'to aannirt h* i|gricnltiual<^eta<lonh yHIage sohooUiV the 

uvetage «neiidaBGe is nearly eenh,' ptoportu^ pie 

«tt(H^uaioe at Tillage.schoids waa.M pjMr eentl ■ 

■ ' ■ ■■ 
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f&Vms UELAflNe TO 

1 am coiririnofibd two jreiia?*^ attmiAimca 11 ;%^ a aebocl«« very bene¬ 
ficial: a pupil learua ^ .iraad e^ vernaeubtr books, to Write aa a&d 

wcnrk sums iu tl^ Ikia is not to be deapieeds but b ia not luil the benefit 

he-derives %>in inseheirt ^dareer at Befaool—ho comes in ocm^et with a siqperior civilisation, 
grows accustomed to regblar discipline and punctuality, imbibes a folk* oducatioxi 

and for that re^minent and civiliaaiion of which so many ragns are appkreht in a well- 
ordered school^ and Jaatly, mins impressions of tlie beneficent intentions of Oovernment, 
which we may reaWmablv hope will remain in after-life. I have no statisties to enable 
me to judge/whether the attendance at school in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinoas' ^uotuates as much as that of schools in Oudo. In the Punjab there were 
7>302 pupUs on the rolls of zillah schools at the close of 1864-6d; duiing the ensuing 
year 7:;20O (or nearly 100 per cent.) left, an^ 8,2^0 were admitted. We are, theri^bre, 
in thia reject more fortunate than Punjab. 

tjooiil rands were expended as described in paragraph 18 of iny last Bet>ort. The 
school libraries, which are provided from fees, are slowly increasing, 

31. In September last a general cx^ination of Anglo-vernacular schools was held— 
the four senior classes by ^ means of written papers, the lower classes orally by the 
several head masters. It is proposed to hold a similar examination every year, and to 
include ill it, as soon as practicable, the more advanced veniacular schools. The 
marks gained for a first examination are tolerably satis&ctory. 

32. At fhc beginning of the year the course of studies prescribed for each grade of 
Government schools was carefully revised, and some changes made. 

33. From the first considerable practical difficulty has arisen from the fact of there 
being in Oude two entirely distinct vernacular characters—Urdu and Nogri—each having 
claims of its own not to be lightly neglected. The common-spokeu language of the 
urovince is Hindi, with a large admixture of Persian words, the proportion of the 
latter varying from a maximum in our law courts to a minimum in remote country 
villages. The written characters in actual use are Urdu and Nagri, with its corruptions, 
Kaithee and Mahajani. Urdu is easier than Na^i to write, and bein^ the character 
used in our courts, and a kiudbf lingua franca understood all over India, is most useful to 
boys in after-life. On the other hand, Nagri has the more perfect alphabet, is far easier 
to read, and is the native dress of the vernacular of the province. Kaithee and IVlahajani 
are merely corrupt forms of Nagri, the tops of the letters being omitted, the vowels wholly’ 
or x>artly left out, and the letters themselves mutilated. 1 believe no such tiling as a 
printed book in Kaithee or Mahajani exists; but bankers, shop keepers, and put waris 
(village accountants) keep their accounts in these characters, and use them in their busi¬ 
ness correspondence. As a general rule, the persons just named cannot read the printed 
Nagri at alb nod look upon it as rather a useless acconij>lishment. In attempting,, then, 
to judge from present usage what vernacular characters should be taught M schools, the 
ease stood thus : all persons connected with courts and offices, aU candidates for Govern¬ 
ment employment, all Mahomedans, and iiearl}-' all educated Hindus, use Urdu (the 
character introduced by the Mahomedan rulers); pundits and other Sanskrit scholars 
write pure Nagri; whilst the whole trading community adopt the corrupted forms men¬ 
tioned above. 

34 . Prom the outset Kaithee and Mahajani have been excluded from the course of 
studies, there being no books, and it being well known that a Naori scholar can master 
the two written characters in a few weeks. As regards Urdu and Nagri> no favour was 
shown. A pupil on entering a ssiilah or tahsili school, was allowed to choose either, and 
confine lue attention to that exclusively. This proved to be practically very inconvenient, 
for, though the Urdu element x>reponuerated largely, each class was broken up into an 
Urdu and Nagri section, requiring separate tuition, which; with the number of teachers 
available for ciwsh school, it was impossible to suxqdy. Under the new scheme all jmpils 
in zillah schools are taught Urdu, exjiericuce having shown that this, though essentifdly 
foreign, is under present circumstances, far more popular than N^ri. £aw class, how¬ 
ever^ from the foui-th to the seventh, unless specially exemapted, is sent fbr one or two 
hours a day to the pundit, to ledm to read and write the Nagri eharacter, 

35m In the old zillah scheme Knglish was not taught in- the sixth and 8eyenth«classes. 
To make room for a more gradum approach to the entrance examination eourse, the 
Bnglish Primer is now taught in Vl. Persian gramxfiar and reading have a£ao been 
. made a part of the course, with a view to improve the vernacular Urdu. Native scholars 
are unanimous in the opdnion that elegance in Urdu composition can be attained only by 
refo^ng Persiafi, and racy regard timd spent in reading Urdu as thrO^ aiiray. These 
yiev^ are h<i doubt exaggerated; but as there are a large number of Pershm Words and 
iShriii^s in ^ the current wiguage of the province, a loiowle^e of Perrin k doubtless 
uad^^.aud, as it is a very favourite subject amox^ respeet^e natives, Hindu 

less than Mahomedan^ the change k likely to be . 

38. At the ef:.1ihe year undeilt; review^ the aiutctu^ied estid^Hslmient for 

aillah ^aoMwacf, five masters Py^ four fbr eiadk of the remainiiig wme 

makxx^ total of 41 teachers. In Fehraai^ last sanction of Goveniinent 
was received’ to three additional masters fear FysahaA sdioolf and one each fiw Gondribi, 

Oonao, 
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OoaaOi ^ultpapore^ ood Se^itaporidj oMiiURg a tp^ of 4d. The number of olasaea at 
work, irftor i^oci?^ them as descrifepi wei 58, and several of the^-being very 
Wge, m brofc^ into sections, so that tho numW of groups for whoitA ip|trttclaon 
has to be provided may be set idbivn it The additional teacmers recent^ sahotioned 
will Inmost usefulf and, with ihe aid oif assistant masters and monitors pam i&om sub- 
spriptioiie and fees, aUlsh schools mil now, I hope, be able to go on smoothly for another 
year. 


B.--ANaL<>-VEnKAiCtri--iR Tahsili Schools (Midhli: Class Schools). 

42. There ore 19 schools of this class. At n (^e., ono id each district except Luck¬ 
now) an estabiyiment as noted in the margin^ is maintained fi*pm Imperil fonds. At Eagli^ teacher, 
the remaining eight schools the vernacular establis^hincnt only is paid by Govenunent; l^rdn teacher, 
but one or more Engiisb teachers, on salaries varying iroin 26 to 80 rupees, are paid from toaohA. 
subscriptions. Since the close of the year the sanction of Government has been received 
to grants-in-aid from Impeiial funds to the extent of lialf the cost of the English depart¬ 
ments of four out of the eight schools. The principle thus sanctioned is important. 

44. These schools have maintainecl their popularity and usefulness. The total number 
on the rolls, average attendance, and amount of fees collected, sliow a decided improve¬ 
ment on the preceding year. In live schools the avenge attendance is slightly less than 
in 1865'6G, in three it is the same, whilst in 11 schools it has increased* 

45. The total expenditure on the 19 schools for the 11 months was 25,938 rupees, 
which was made up thus:— 


From Imperial Funds 
„ Subscriptions - 
„ Fees 

„ Other sources - 


« 


1 

1 Rs. 


! 17,168 


1 7,569 

“ 

1,186 


15 

- R$. 

25,938 


Each pupil cost Rs. 16. 4. 6. for the year, of which Government paid Rs, 10. 12. 5. 

46. In schools of this class we endeavour to give a good vernacular education, and, in 
aildition, sufficient English to fit a man to be a clerk or to fill similar positions requiring 
ability to read, understand, and co{>y any ordinary English comjiosition. Till this year 
the course of studies was the same as for the lower classes of zillali schools. As, how¬ 
ever^ the object of the two kinds of institutions is diGereut, it was thought desirable to 
draw up a 4bparatc scheme for schools of this class, complete in itself, and yet such as 
could he got through in about five years. Use is made of the vernacular as a medium 
for imparting knowledge on general subjects, whilst English is read merely as a language. 
The scheme now' used provides that Urdu or Nagri may be selected (according to 
locality) as the principal vernacular, in which instruction is imparted in grammar, geo¬ 
graphy, arithnietic, mensuration, and ihe elements of algebra ana geometry. The second 
vernacular, however, is not entirely neglected. Wherever practicable, each class leiurns 
to read and 'write it. English reading and writing arc taught in classes I. to TV., and 
EngHsli grammar in classes I. and 11. 

48. It will be observed from -what has been said that these schools cannot be condemned, 
as such institutions sometimes are, for giving only a smattering of English.” Whatever 
may be thought of the value of a little English,” none can object to the substantial 
vernacular education at which we aim; but it may well be doubted whether the imper¬ 
fect knowledge of English gained at such institutions is so worthless, or the process by 
which it has been acquired so little deserving of respect, as is soraetimes imagmeil. The 
study of a foreign tongue is, and always has been, considered good mental discipline, and 
a very proper part oT school education. There seems no reason why En^lisli^ which to 
natives of India is a most difficult language, should behn exception to tins rule. But, 
besides the mental training involved, there are many practical advantages connected with 
the stifdy of English, even to the extent practicable at such schools as ^ese. It leads, in 
*many pases, to profitable em^oyment, opens the way to closer and easier intercourse with 
the ruling race, and g\vcs to those who have inclmatton and ability to foljpw up their 
studies, the key to a literature which is certainly not less valuable to a native of India 
than any foreign literature, ancient or modern, is to Englishmeitt Nor«must it be sup¬ 
posed that none of the ftt these schools do follow up their studies. D.ttrjng the |)ast 
year the more advanced Tahsili schools have each sent two, three, or foui;representatives 
to neiuhlKiurin^ zillah schools, and there is every probability that those who show 
sperinbamli^ will in due tinic find their way to Cazmiug College, and eventually become 
as good English scholars oh can be found imywfaere in India. 

52. The ftiispeietor makes the following general remarks regarding schools of tins 
31 ^ 7 , ' 4 ’'• •' 
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diuis:*—^Mt Im l0iuid;vei7 diffic^Ut to A<i^<*ye¥B|iLcaI$r. ^ehools in good 

workinc order, to tbe,})^ ^baster abou)kl|k08se8B an atnoant 

of Bn^sli knowledge ^ jsmij be got for loon^ Hitherto no 

BiutabJo men faiM^e ^ piroTince^ and it hae hoen ne^eii^ them 

from the Horth and Bengal Drawing native land 

implied pi^g them thejr conld get^ at home. Jdfih whb^ha^ received an 

Eugliah edneation olnect to being sent to out-of^the^waj placee. If anaan is really worth 
having, he will aoon nnd more congenial mployment ekewhere. In a few yea^a plenty of 
welUedncati^ y^uag men will be coining out of our own sdmois, and these wmbe very 
glad to serve on small salaiseB near their own homes/’ 

dS* The difficulty above ^uded to is one lhat must arise where ei^oation is in its 
infancy. Imported labour is always expensive, and we may look forward with .confi¬ 
dence to the times when more efficient teachers will be available at the salaries we oBEer. 
A^the same time it should be remarked that we have little reason to complain of our 
present teachers. With few exceptions they have done extremely well. 

C.—VEBNACUI.AR TaHSILI SCHOOLS. 

The average attendance has risen from 665 in 1865-66 to 812 in 1866-67, or more than 
20 per cent. The attendance is over 80 per cent of the average number on the rolls. 
Each pupil costs nearly 10 rupees per annum, of which Government pays 8| rupees. 

The practising school connected with the normal school, Lucknow, has now 89. pupils, 
and is a useful institution. The students of the normal school attend in turn to learn 
their practical duties, and considerable pains are taken to make the institution as good a 
model as possible. 


Village Schools. 

Two hundred and three new schools have opened during the year, and at its close 7,462 
pupils were under instruction. Of the whole number <9* schools, 100 have only been 
open seven months, and 102 more only three months. It takes some time to get full 
confidence and respect of the villagers, so that the attendance is less than it will be: ne¬ 
vertheless the statement shows an average of nearly 28 boys per school. As the majority 
of the schools have been open less than a year, the average expenditure (40 rupees) per 
school is not to be taken as the normal rate. The average ordinary cost of village 
schools will probably eventually be about 100 rupees per annum per school. 

^ 65. It may be well here to state brie% what we hope to be able to accomplish in this 
direction when the cess is fully levied. The cess is expected to yield about 11,000 rupees 
per district per annum. Of this 1,000 rupees will be absorbed by the normal school, and 
about 1,500 rupees for books, rent, rc])airs, &c., leaving 8,500 rupees for teachers, which, at 
an average of 100 rupees each, will give 85 village schools per dUtrict, or 1,420 for the pro¬ 
vince. The area of Uude is about 23,000 square miles. Deducting the area of towns, 
which are provided with superior schools and jungles, which will require none, we may 
set down the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. This gives one 
village school to every 20 square miles, i.r., we shaU be able te place a school under a 
well-trained and fairly-paid teacher, within two and a half miles of every ch3d in the 
province. 

66. In my last Beport 1 described the course of studies for village schools, and though 
some of the text bo^s have been changed, the course is subatantiolly the same* Wilh 
reference to this subject, the following general direction is pven at paragraph. 7 of the 
" Instructions to Deputy Inspectors/'—‘‘ In all schools, the deputy izispector’s first efforts 
should be to secure good reaaing, writing, and arithmetic. He wil| insist on the rea^g 
being slow and distinct, and int^elligent to a pemon without a book. Teachers should be 
urg^ to pay pa^cular care to the handwriting. Copybooks should be used in every 
school, and special rewards given for neat and distinct writing. Writing from dictation 
should be practised frequently, and the senior boys should be taught to wiite^letters, 
petitions, &c. In arithmetic accuracy and neatness should/be required.” , 

67. With very few exceptious, the teachezs zu>w in chaise of 
village sgIiooIb h4ve been tramed in the normal sohoid, Lucknow. 1 
stinted in paragragh 44 of my last Beport that the salaries of village 
tenors v«ri^ l^m 6 rupees to 10 ^ idensem^ i^d ex* 

preiMsed an opinion that less than 6 tapeea oti^ not td be given to 
a nijSn. ^ suMosed to be eapdble of inatieiUcli^tlm the village.” 

^ In. these news the Chief Commisrioiser wns sdeased^to concur. 
Tke margWl note shows the at the dose of 10 ritpees bdng the 

naximiun, 6 rupees the mixdmnab wi the nvereve 74 rtHieesr: 
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EXmdi^lMf IN INDIA. 
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With A view 1o indues napeotabUthsn to offer Aemeelycs ascuneUdates^ aiid also to 
Mtfttlato tte.fKtnnotion of deservmg tMcdwesi * eosie mlaines* has, with 
the ^)proViBinf ihe Chief Cdmmiastoner, Been now fined for each distriet. jUVfataB,■*•»»?«•?« 
This #>11 be made known, and b<^ eimiUdateS end teachers will then under.* m * I " 

stand exactly what to expect. trOTnofion from one grade to another will is J! • " 

be made when the sdiools are examined in the cold season by the director >» » M » 

orihqpector. ss' ru-nikJ' 

09. Tt. is sadsiactory. to be able to report that, with few exceptions, the teachers 
sent out from the normal school do meat credit to that institution, are appreciated 
by tlio villagers^ and ara doing much good. It would be unreasonable to expect 
no defects^ considering tbat the schools are all new, are, for the most part, held in very 
unsuitable houses, and that the work of teaching is os novel to most of the masters as 
learning is to the great majority ^f the pupils. Keverthelcss a good work has been well 
begun. During the cold weather I personally examined about 20 of the village schools 
in Oonao, I found, over and over again, boys wbo^ read before me a vernacular book of 
ordinary difficulty, who wrote correctly from dictation, worked proportion sums, and had 
begun to study geography, who, 18 months before, had not learned a single letter, and 
had no hope or intention of doing so. I invariably sent for the Lumberdars, and invited 
all tlie village to hear me examine, and my conviction certainly was, that a large number 
of the people appreciated the means of education placed by Government within ^eir 
reach, and were grateful for them. Very many arc, no doubt, still influenced by old 
customs and traditions, and fail to grasp the idea that their children are to begin to read 
and write. The feeling is, however, not that education is to be despised, but that it is 
too good for them. Strange to say, some such feeling seems to prevent many from 
sending their children to school who readily admit that learning is a good thing, and 
would like to obtain it. I believe an order making education compulsory, would rather 
be welcomed by many who have not the moral courage or energy to take the first step « 
and shake themselves &ce from the customs of their forefathers. 

70. The junior inspector, Munshi Durga Prashad, writes thus of village schools in 
Oonao, which he examined carefully : 

The readiness with which the people assembled round us to witness the examination, 
the pleasure tlioir countenances expressed in seeing their boys’ abilities tested, the 
willingness which the generality of the zemindars show in rendering assistance to our 
schools, tlie increased attendance and amount of fees collected, are all sure proofs that our 
schools are lield in high estimation by the people generally. 

** There arc, indeecT, some localities where me people object to our system of teaching 
rcrnaenlar books only ; but such places are comparatively few, especially consisting of 
towns or large villages, which are peopled by the richer and higher classes; there is no 
such objection amongst the agricultural and poorer classes, which form tlie great bulk of 
the population of the province. It is gratifying to see amongst such people some of our 
school boys read and write fluently, and solve sums in fractions. The only objection that 
I heard from tliese people was that tiicir boys could hardly spare time from agricultural 
nnd professional labours to attend school.” 

FemaiiE Schools. 

72a The statement of Government schools given at para. 22 includes six female schools. 

These have been opeued during the year, and must be regarded as experimental. 

73. It was thought desirable, when this department was organised tliree years ago, to 
postpone any attempt to open Government schools for native females till education hod 
made some progress. Liberd grants were, however, offered in aid of any effort which 
might be made either by natives themselves or others on their behalf. Excepting mis¬ 
sionaries, none redponaed to the offer. Still, the success of the missionary schools in 
Lucknow showed that there was no insuperable difficulty in getting pupils, and it seemed 
likely that, if Government schools were opened and all exf)ensc8 paid, a commencement 
might be made without further delay. To jmt tins to the test, six schools have been 
opened during the year, one at Hydergurh, a second at Shahabad, and four more in the 
mty of Lucknow. These are ^aced under the care of trustworthy persons, and the result 
is being watched. The year desed with an aggregate of 83 pupils. 

Nobmal Schools* ^ 

74. At the beginuing of the year under review there were two normal scltisols at Luck- 
noiw and Fyzalm; the latter being, however, only a temporary auxilicurv of the former^ 
whei^ there'wm not suffident accommodation for theaull number ot students. The 
expense of superintending two institutions bore heavily on the cess, and, on estimating 
the receipts the coming year, is eras found necessary to curtail esmenditure on normd 
schools, to provide for increa^ charges of riUage schods. After the December exami¬ 
nation, therefore, tiie students at Fyzabad who bad failed po obtain certificates were 
removed to Lucknow, and the former institution closed. 
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76. Thenornud sohool itioliidM A jumar Xhe former coninata 

of a small number e£ for vetnaculas teadp8nibi|ia in adlleb, takeilU or 

<^er sttMrior sobodbL Tbe numw ia-limited by tbO'deBmd for teachers of thisld&d^ 
and seldom e^ceoda or 12. The jujaior depai^ent ocmsUta of a., xmioh. larger number 
of pupils, who ore bebi^ trainod as teachers in village schools, ‘l&e number is regulated 
by the state of the cess fund. Studmits ore lodged-and taught free* and* with fbw ox^ 
ceptions* receive an allowance for food and clothes. At the close of the year there were 
10 students in the senior department, each of whom received six rupees per mensem from 
Imperial funds; and 196 in the junior department, of whom 194 receive each four,rupees 
per mensem from the cess. 

76. I explained in para. 47 of my last rei>ort that, by order of Government* the cost 
of traming vfll^e teachers is borne by the cess* whilst the cost of training tahsil and 
other testers is met from the Imperial revenue. The two normal schools cost during 
the year (including stipends to studenis) 24,359 rupees, of which Government gave 
3,911 rupees, and the remainder was derived from the cess, &c» Each student cost 
jKs. 91. 9 . 2., of which Government paid Jis, 14. li.3. Omitting the students* stipendfif* 
each cost Us. 45. 10. 3., of wliich Government paid /br. 12. 6. 7. 


77 . Half-yearly examinations arc held in July and December, and certificates awarded 
according to the results. During the year, 240 students gained certificates, and were 
apiiointod as teachers. The following statement shows tlie number of certificates of each 
grade which were awarded:— 


Tahsili Certificate, First Class 
Ditto Second ,, - 


Total - 


Village Teacher Certificate, First Class - 
Ditto Second „ - 

Total •- 



4 

- 

10 

- 

14 


99 

- 

127 

- 

226 


78. As each successive set of students pass out of the normal school their places are 
taken by others, who are, as a rule, brought from the district to which they will eventually 
return os schoolmasters. Care is taken, whilst guarding against the danger of over¬ 
running the funds, to adjust matters so that no unnecessary delay should occur in esta«- 
blishing schools, as the cess provides money for their support. Quarterly statements are 
furnished by the district revenue olfficers, showing the progress made in collecting the 
oess^ and as soon as funds are available, a vernacular notice is issued, and copies distributed 
as widely ns possible by tahslldars, police officers, and schoolmasters, through the district 
from wniesh candidates arc required. The object in \iew, the qualifications required, 
and the conditions ofiered, arc clearly stated, and persons who wish to enter the depart- 
mout are told to register their names at the nearest tahsil, and present themselves for 
examination on a certain date at j)lace8 selected for their central position. The head 
master of the normal school, or some other intelligent officer, visits the several centres for 
examination on the date fixed, and successful candidates receive, qrders to proceed to the 
normal school. The plan of sending round an examiner has been found nccesaai*y, as on 
one or two occasions when this was omitted, and candidates were selected by 
tahsildars, many, on arrival at the normal school, were found incapable of learning, or 
otherwise disqualified for the work of a teacher, and after wasting the time of the masters 
and drawing stipends for some weoks, had to be discharged as hopeless. In districts 
where deputy inspectors have been apfiointcd, the doty of selecting persons for the normal 
school, is entrusted to them* 

79. Candidates for villi^e tcaoherships, before admission to the normal school, are re¬ 
quired to bo able to read and write one of the vernacular languages correctly, and pre- 
mrence is given to those who, in addition, know the simple rules of arithmetic. It is on 
encouraging sign tiiat not a few now come up for examination who have previoudy com¬ 
menced the study of arithmetic in order to ensure their beii^ selected. In the normal 
school they study arithmetic, mensuration, including phicucal survOTing* comrodtion* • 
geography (especially of India and Asia), grammar, and the history of India. They re¬ 
ceive lessons ^n the art of teaching, and practice in the model ech4oL ^ When every 
district is supplied with teachers, I propose to .keep students two years in Ihe normal 
Bohpol, instead of one $ and as we shall also, as education spreads* get condidateB with 
more infoxmtftion to bemn with* the standard of village teachers^ and ihereforev of village 
Bohi^ols, will gr^ually be raised, till they become all that can be desired. . 
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B2, THe increase, compared with 1865-69»iB seven schools and 542 pnpili^ as shown 
below 


, lusTirotiows. 

Number of 

Average Number 
of* Pupils 

Institutioiis. 

on Bolls ^ring 



the Year. 

[1865-60 

Private Schools - •! 

11806-67 

03 

3,301 

70 

8,743 

Increase - - - 

1 

7 

343 


A.— ^Private Schools op tub Higher Class. 

p 

84. The four institutions noted in the margin are included under this head. Eight Cannuifr GoQm. 
students of Canning College, who have passed the entrance examination, are now reading A. Mian^ School, 
for the B.A. degree. Strictly speaking, they should be entered under the head 

collegesbut as it is difficult to separate the expenditure of the college department Waseeinnngeji ^ 
from that of the school, and as, witli this explanation, no misapprehension can arise, it was Bi^tch lumon 
thought best to let the statement remain. Scibol. 

85. The following extract from the Principal’s report on Canning College describes 
briefly the pr^ress of this important institution uj> to the close of the year. 

** Canning C«>llcge, founded by the talookdars of Oude, in memory of the late Earl 
Canning, was opened on 1st of May 1864. During the first two years of its existence 
the institution partook of the character of a superior high school, but during the last year 
it has developed into a college, with eight students in the college department. 

The progress made during the three years will perhaps be most readily seen from 
the nwiii5er of boys receiving instruction at the end of each year. In December 1864 
the number of boys was 330. with an average attendance of 73 per cent At the end of 
1865 there wore 456 boys, with an attendance of 80 per cent. At the present time the 
total number of boys is 542, and the average attendance in January last vras 87 per 
cent. 

The fees jiaid by the scholars amount to 270 rupees per mouth. There are 71 free 
boys; the others pay from eight annas to 10 rupees each per month. The college is open 
to all classes, but by far the greater portion of boys learning English or Hindus, viz. 273. 

The Mussulmans number 105, and Christians 19, three being Europeans, and the othem 
East Indians and converts. 

The college, as now organised, comfirises three distinct departments, an Oriental 
school department, an English school department, and the college prmier. In the 
Oriental department no English is taught; but 45 boys read Persian, 30 Sanskrit, and 
70 Arabic. In the English school 389 boys learn English, 383 Urdu, three Hindi, 32 
Arabic, and 69 Sanskrit. The liighest class in the English department, consisting of 37 
boys, is reading for the University entrance examination of the present year, while the 
second class, of 43 boys, is prcparii^ for the entrance examination of next year. Both 
these classes are very promising. The remaining 10 classes in the English school de¬ 
partment work out a graduated scheme, designed with the view of ultimately preparing 
them for the University Examination classes. The college department consists of students 
who have matriculated at the Calcutta University, and who are continuing their studies 
with the object of passing the First Arts Examination, and of taking the B.A. degree. 

These eight students belong to different years, and have con8cq[iiently been divided into 
two classes, the one preparing for the First Arts Examination of December next, and the 
other for that of next year* ^ 

" Twelve boys from Canning College have passed the University entrance ex4Mnination ; 
fdx in 1865, and six in 1868. ^ight (»f these undergraduates remain with us, two have 
obtained employilient, and the other two have joined Calcutta cotieges t<?i take up law 
and medicine. ^ ^ , 

conneelion with the higher classes, one of the chief objects of the fenders of the 
institution is l^iug sttcoeesfuUy realised. The design was that the useiulneas of the 
college should not oc confined to Lucknow, but tliat the institution should be thrown 
open to natives of the province ^generally, and afford them the means of carrying on 
to a hkW point the education they may have previously received at the zillah schools. 

The sdtools^^J^zabad, Shahabad, Boy Bareilly* Oonao, and Gond^ have each already 
two or three Tepresentatives in the Canning College, and the nrobidsility is that in a few 
years’ time the above schodis will be imj^rtant feeders to our lug^or claves. 
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1^ RELATING ^ 

^ With regard to the ecmdttot; laid progteM of the heya ^loritig ^e past year, while 
leaving the reporjto of the examiaeie to testify to the em lia^py to say that, on 

the whole^ X asn satisfied with their behaviour, and with the exertions made by them to 
reap the advantages ofiered to them.'* 

B«-^Pbxvatk Schoox. 8 or the MiDois Cii^a. 

SB. Xhe following statement shows the number of iustitutions, and the attepdapeo at 
schools of this class for 1865'*66 and 1SS6*67. The increase, it will bo observed,' is four 
schools and .202 pupils, whilst the average attendance for 1866-67 is 212 more than for 
the preceding year:— 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Number 

of 

livstitntiuns. 

Number of 
PiipiU 
on Hulls mt 
clodo 

uf the Yo«r. 

AveroB* 

Attenclooee 
duriiiB 
the Yodr. 

Private Schools of the / * ®®'5-60 

12 

987 

677 

Middle Class -|,ee6-C7 - 

16 

1,189 

860 

Increase • - - 

4 

202 

212 


C.-PllIVATB 'SCHOOI-8 OF THE XiOWEB CeASS. 

92. The statement at para. 18 shows 38 institutions of this class withl, 325 pupils> 
against 36 institutions and 1,240 pupils last year. The Maharajah of Bulramporc supports 
10 small schools, with an aggregate of 136 pupils, at villages on his estate; these receive 
no Government aid. A very inferior vernacular school is maintained from the estate of 
the Itajali of Mahmoodabad. It is to be hoped the young rajah, who was till recently a 
pupil in Canning College, will take some interest in the institution now the estate has 
passed from the Court of 'W’ai'ds into bis own hands. Nawab Nawazish Alt IGian, 
taluqdar of Baraitoh district, has, during the year, opened two vernacular schools at 
Nawabgunge AlUabad and Nasirgunge, villages on his estate, which have now 29 and 41 
pupils respectively. Mention should also be made of the praiseworthy conduct of a man 
of niiich lower rank in life than those mentjoned above; I refer to Bisshum Nath, a 
jemadar, employed in the household of his Bxccllency the Viceroy, who has opened a 
very useful little school at his native village, Shunkerpore Scrai, Zillah Oonao. This 
school has now 33 pupils, and receives a small grant (six rupees per incnsem) from 
Government. 

In all aided schools some of the Government books are read, and in many the course of 
studies is identical wdth that of Government schools of the same class. 


Fuivate Fehaee Sohooes. 

94. There are 12 private schools for girls, with a total registered attendance of 325. 
Of these institutions one is for Kuropean and [Eurasian girls, and 11 for Natives. The 
Lucknow Girls’ School has 47 pupils, daugliters of the poorer members of the Christian 
inhabitants of Lucknow or other stations. The instruction imparted, and the general 
management of this very useful institution are satisfactory, but the committee are sadly 
crippled by want of funds, and can now take no child whose parents are unable to pay 
the full cost of her education. , Efforts arc being made to procure funds, and to place the 
institution on a more extensive basis. 

95. The 11 schools for native females arc connected witli the two missions mentioned 
several times,in this report. Ten are in the city Luckno^, and one, which was open this 
vear, at ^y Bareilly. The total number of pupils is 2^6. The Lucknow schools have 
been two years at work, and appear to be successful, excepting the American Mission 
Bagged School. The pupils are ml Mahomedans, and paidatuisheen, md include not a 
few adults. The ladies^of the mission, who have charge of the schods, and take very 
gr^t intcrcB^ In them, report that their pupils have made creditable progress in reading, 
writing, and needlework. One or two ox the more advanced have obtmned employment 
as teawers in prh'Ute families.' I am not permitted to examine. these schods, but no 
objectl()^?is made to. visits by Euro|>ean ladies. There seems to be no doubt whatever 
that a ^[lod' work is going on; mid that the Government grimt is well spent. It. appears 
that native feznd^s, with whom the missionary ladies speak on the subject of education, 
are genemlly anxious to learn, but ure prevented by tiiieir hushhuds ana fathers. 

96. Mrs. 
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Hm wife of lihe CW<^ Fy zadad^ has 000 or two promising 

sohcMds, but has iwfcyot applied for 

iKDiuuiroiTB Schools. 

Iwdigenoufl schools areoiot included in the statements aco^panying this reportf aa 
no reliable statements regarding them are available. Dej)uty inspectors are directed to 
find out where such schools exist» and to visit the most important of them if they havo 
tame^ the object being (1) to collect information, and (2) to endeavour to improve them. 

29. Very few indigenous schools of any kind exist in villages; but in towns they are 
more or less numerous. They are cither Persian or Hindi. In the former, boys Icam to 
read Karima, Amud Nama^ Gulhtan^ Jioatan, and other Persian works, and to write 
Persian and Urdu letters. They'read no Urdu books, and do not attempt arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, or any of the subjects usually taught in Government schools. The 
number of pupils is generally very small. In Boy Kareilly the deputy inspector reports 
36 schools, whose aggregate attendance is only 172. *1 he teacher is usually a private 
servant of the patron of tiie school, from whom he receives food and two or three rupees 
per mensem in cash. Hindi schools are patruiiiscd by bunniaeiand other shopkeexiers, and 
are oi^ten attended by 20 or 30 boys each. The curriculum of studies consists of the 
Kaitlii* written character, the multiplication table, and a mechanical kind of arithmetic, 
enabling the pupil to work out rapidly questhms of a certain typo in proportion and 
interest. No books'bf any kind arc used; neither teacher nor pupil being able to read 
any printed character whatever. 

100. It docs not appear that any great improvement in schools of this description can 
be made at present. The Persian teachers are, as stated above, generally private servants, 
and, so long as patrons are to be found who consider Persian all that is necessary, the 
course will remain what it is. The Hinclt guru is x>aid to teach what the bunnia considers 
necessary, and, if lie ceased to do this, ^mpils would cease to come. Moreover, his 
inability to read printed books ])revents his adopting ours, even if he wished. In some 
instances Hindi schools have been converted into Government institutions, and a trained 
teacher sent to give instruction in Nagri, whilst the guru continues to impart his own 
peculiar lore for a portion of the day. If he learns to read and write Nagri himself, he is 
promised admission to the normal school. 

La Mautinieke College. 

101. This institution is not under inspection, receives no aid from Government, and is 
not included in the statistical statements. The principal has supplied me with the follow¬ 
ing particulars:—At the close of the year there were 271 pupils on the rolls, of whom 
18G were Chnstians (Europeans or Eurasians), and 85 Natives. All learn English, 230 
Urdu, and 35 Persian. Tlie Christian department is held at General Martinis lumse at 
Coiistantia. near Lucknow; the native department in the city. In the former there arc 
81 foundationers; who arc fed, clothed, lodged, and taught free; 72 boarders, who 
pay from 15 to 25 rupees per mensem each ; and 33 day scholars, who pay from one to 
six rupees per mensem. In the native department there are 18 foundationers and 67 
day scholars, of whom 59 arc free. The college is not affiliated with the University, but 
tiic standard of the European department is equal to that prescribed for the first examina¬ 
tion in Arts. The course for tlic native department is considerably lower. No pupils 
are at present equal to the entrance examination. The institution cost, during the 11 
months, 72,792 rupees, of which 51,600 rupees was derived from funds left by the founder. 
General Martin. The remaining 22,420 rupees was received from fees aiicl the interest 
on savings of past years. 


V I.— SCHOL ABSiiirs. 

• 

102 . A scheme for awarding small scholarships to deserving pupils in schools was sanc¬ 
tioned by Government in IS^roh 1866. The objects in view were—(f) to encourage advanced 
pupils in higher schools to remain till they complete tlie course and pass the entrance 
examination; and (2) to enable deserving pupils of lower schoiils to pmeced to a superior 
institution. The scheme, therefore, included provision for 30 scholarships, at an average 
of 5 rupees per mensem, to be awarded to pupils in higher schools, and 60, at an average 
of 4 rupees per mensem, for pupils of lower schools who wished to continae their studies 
at a more aavanoed institution. Of the latter, 15 only arc to be given each year for four 
years, till the whole 60 arc absorbed, and then vacancies filled up as tiir^y occur. The 
scholarships are awarded to students seeding to the result of the September written 
examination or of examinations held by myself and the inspectors when we visit the schools 
in the cold Weather. The amount available for the past year was 2,520 rupees. 1 have 
noticed above how useful this fund tu enabling me to remove pupils from inferior to 
superiCr xilli^ schools. The'hope of securing scmilarships proved a"powerful incentive 
to inditstry on the part of both teadbers and pupils, ^ 
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Vll.—E x^LOTICEKT of StODEHTS IE TIEIB 


1(M. Ilia 18 one of the beads prescribed by OoYemincnt on which inforination should 
be given in educational reports. No system has yet been introduced in this province for 
throwing oMn subordinate Government appointments to.competition by eEemindtipn-^ 
Should BU<m a meaaure.be considered advisable, and the examination be Arranged to ein* 
brace, imt specdal profesrional subjects, but the general branches of education which are 
taught in ordinaty schools, there is no doubt whatever, that these institutions would be¬ 
come far more popular than they are. On this point 1 quote the following remarks from 
"tile Beport of the Commissioner of Baiswarra division:— 

^ ^Somethingmij^ht be done, I think, to render the schools more popular if all the 
situations in tiie district courts were bestowed by competitive examinations. A notice 
might be published in the district in which the vacancy exists that a particular situatioii 
IB vacant, and that it will be bestowed on the successTul competitor, oeing a resident of 
the district, at an examination to be held on the 15th day after the issue of the notice. 

** The questions might be framed so as to test the candidate's general information. 
Anybody, whether he had or had not attended the Government schools, might compete.* 


VIII. —The English Language in Indian* Education. 

105. The statement given in the margin shows the progress Tfnglish education has 
1 Nomber of Papiin niadc during the three years this department has existed. It is now 
I Jcmrniii); Etigiisii at ilie admitted that, whilst the masses of the population of India can only 
Knii of Sie y«r. bo educatcd through the medium of the vernaculars of the country, 
2,171 higher education can at present only be obtained by.studying En^- 

sjrso lish. Add to this the fact that the study of a foreign language is 

6»577 of itself a powerful means of mental improvement, and the increase 

in the number of English scholars must be considered a matter of congratulation, it is 
a curious fact that a large number of the people of this province have so soon learned to 
value English. In nearly all Anglo-Ternacuiar schuols in Oude the boys would, if per¬ 
mitted, give the whole time to thidr English lessons; and when examining vernacular 
schools, 1 have been repeatedly asked by pupils and parents to send an English teacher, 
it being generally added that a compliance with this request would double the attendance. 
No doul>t the motive generally is hope of profitable employ men t. In not a few instances, 
however, the object is to enable the learner to converse and correspond with European 
officers. Several talookdars keep private tutors for their sons, with the same object in 
view. 

lOG. The following statement shows the number of pupils learning each language at 
the close of the year and the total number under instruction. It will be seen that 22 per 
cent, learn English. The causes which make Urdu more popular than Hindi have been 
noticed above {vide para. 33}, As village schools increase, the proportion of Hindi will 
no doubt become larger:— 


Number of Pupils at the close of the Year who learn 

Total Number of 


English. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

Persian. 

Sanscrit. 

Arabic. 

Pupils. 

3,677 

10,137 

i 

7,702 

1,920 

199 j 

120 

, 16,205 


IX. —Book DepGt. 

• 

107. The arrangements for supplying educational books continue to work smoothly. 
English b^Kiks, maps, &c., are procured from England, TJalcuttsa, or elsewhere. Ver¬ 
nacular books, except a few of which the copyright is reserved, are printed in Lucknow. 
There is a dep6t connected with my office, from which the stores kefit' for sale by head 
masters ^ziUall schools are suppliea The first cost of stock wd all incidental expenses 
are charged to a fund of 10,000 rupees provided in the educational budget, and the pro¬ 
duce pf sales 18 i>aid from time to time into the Government treasury. Deputy inspectors 
obtain 1^iq[^lies of vernacular boojes direct from the printer, and pay for them from the 
cess. Tiiey supply yillaga teachers, and deduct the cost, minus two annas uCr rupee dis- 
.count, from the tegd^'s next month’s salary. During the year 39,162 books, maps, &;o., 
were sold for 5^885 rupees, being an inovease of about 7,000 books, &c., and 1,000 rup^ 
value, over the preceding year. Indudii^ books^ ftc., dietrilMited as prises, or supped 
gratis for school use, the total number issued amounts to worth 7,701 rupees. 

1Q8. On 
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108 . On reviaSng tlie 06ifwal iKsheme# of the exiatihg venwculiir books 

were considered defeotiYe^ end it mie> 4 liong^ to revise and correct some» and 

prepare substitutes for others.. The following new books have been prepared and printed 
duxing the year;— 

1 . Mtffid-uUMuhladi ,—A new Urdu Frimer, by Babu Ram Chandra Sen> head 
teaster of the normal schools liucknow. 

2 . Raran A new Hindi Primer, by the same. 

3. liidw Chakra ,^—A second Hindi Reader, translated from the Urdu 
by Pundit Prithee Dutt. 

4 . Bharat Varshi Briitant —A Nagri translation of the Urdu JRistory of India 
(^Waqea^UHtnd), made by Pandit Magan hall, of Canning College. 

5 * JPatra Bipiha.-^A Nagri JLetter Writer, by Pandit Kali Churun. 

6 . Muntakhabal’d^Urdu .—Parts I. and II.; Urdu Readers. 

7. Kdnim^'&hmiul&rristn ,—Manual on Teaching and School Management, by 
Pandit Slieo Narain, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Luckdow. 

8 . Gulzar JDahistan .—An ISasy Persian Reader. 

9. JiVt^cr Danish ^—Selections from the Persian Anwar-i^SaheilL 

109. Considerable inconvenience is felt from a want of good Urdu and Hindi maps. 
Tliose used in other provinces have been lithographed in India, and are confessedly very 
poor. Tiie Calcutta School Book Society has published Bengali maps, but these are 
useless in Oude. There are now thousands of town and village schools in various parts 
of India in which good plain maps in the Persian and Hindi characters would be most 
useful. It would be a boon to education if the Government of India should be pleased to 
arrange with some experienced Buropoan map engraver to supply these requisites. To 
meet immediate wants, I have had a few good copies of maps made for tahsili schools. 
As an experiment also, a native printer was engaged to lithograph an Urdu^Hindi map of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The result is fair, but is, of course, immeasurably inferior to 
the ordinary English maps used in elementary schools at home; these are engraved by 
European workmen of great skill and experience, surrounded by all the appliances that 
modern ingenuity has doA’ised, and there is no doubt but that equally good maps, in 
Oriental cliaracters, could be made by the same agency, if the Indian Government under¬ 
took to buy a lair number of copies. 


EXTRACTS from the Rkpout of the Director of Public Instruction in the 

Central Provinces, 1868-67. 


B.— Financtau ant> Gxneuai^ Statistics. 
7, The actual expenditure during the year Avas as f<jllows:—* 



From 

luiperiul Funds. 

From 

Local Funds. 


Rs. a. p. 

a. p. 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges - 

16,658 6 1 

276 - - 

Inspection and its Subsidiary Charges * 

81,687 6 - 

2,264 5 0 

Instruction, including all Educational 
Expenditure not ooming under the 
above heads - - . . . 

88,110 14 8 

2,31,730 g, 3 

Totai. - - . iifs. 

1,66,462 IS 4 

2,84,260 8^^ > 


8. The 


• It mu* he^bomeia mind tliAt ia thii^tad ril wteteaieiits, the flares rilstt only to 11 moatlia. 
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.8, The amoTOt expended on instruotion m tlie different grades^below:- 


CLAsa or SCriOOLS. 

Numher. 

Pvpito 

ou 

the Rollt. 

Average 

Ueily 

Atteodenee. 

--=— 

Exjiendaere 

from 

Imperittl Ftiodt. 

hem 

LoeelPttm^ 

, { 

TMaiOwt 
.f, ■ 

. Wwtil*.. 

flMll PUp^ 

Total Celt 

Goveromeiit 

lor 

ooch l^i>il. 

OoTemment IiwtitutSons 






i?«. a. 

P- 

At. «. 

P- 

We. «u 

JZi. a. p. 

Hi^h«r Cla^i 

V 

- - 


1 

241 

228 

13,004 4 

0 

1,667 0 

- 

09 4 1 

eo 1 ** 

' Middle „ 

A. 

- 


e 

1.742 

1.142 

14,811 16 

0 

0,100 10 

7 

IS 0 - 

IS S 1 

?» »• 

B. 

- • 


15 

2,010 

1,404 

0,528 14 

10 

0,502 2 

- 

10 15 2 

e S 2 

Loirer Clust 

A. 

- 


81 

7.185 

4,090 

27,035 15 

1 

19,417 2 

3 

9 9 » 

6 10 1 

» »» 

u. 

- 


57T 

22,573 

11,781 

705 11 

6 

1.15,248 4 

4 

7 13 0 

-0 

»* f* 

C. 

- • 


ISO 

3,G21 

2.110 

050 - 

- 

16,335 C 

8 

7 S 11 

- 4 11 

Nurmal Sehouls A. 

- - 


1 

05 

41 

1,583 13 

2 

4,553 J» 

4 

140 n 1 

38-7 

If n 

B. 

• - 


4 

00 

82 

1,410 U 

0 

4,508 7 

3 ^ 

72 4 0 

17 5 1 

ti If 

C. 

- - 


1 

10 

19 

- 

- 

4,401 10 

4 

231 13 2 

- 

Private Inetitiitionfii 













Higher Class 

- 

• m 


1 

Cl 

177 

2,400 - 

j 

3,110 1 

3 

31 2 1 

13 8 11 

Middle „ 

- 

• - 


7 

838 

070 

9,137 14 

- 

9,221 14 

9 

27 2 7 

i 

13 8 3 

Lower „ 

A. 

- - 


210 

11,318 

0.163 

0,548 0 

B 

22,165 4 

2 

4 11 4 

1 1 - 

ft if 

B. 



403 

8,218 

0,410 

- 

- 

17,980 8 

4 

2 12 10 


ft If 

C. 


. 1 

1 

22 

20 

• 

- 

859 12 

1 

- 

42 15 10 

- 


Total • - 


■ ! 

L570 

68,137 

38,234 

88,116 14 

3 

2,31,730 2 

3 

8 5 10 

2 4 10 

Police Schools 

- 

„ . 


- 

1,714 

— 

- 


— 



— 

Gaol Scbiiols 

- 

• - 


- 

1.012 

— 

— 


■ — 


— 

— 


Sections IL and IIL— Colleges. 

9. Four pupils of llic Ssingor School attempted the University Entrance Examination^ 
but they all failed in the English Kxaininarion, and two of them failed in Mathematics. 


Section IV.— Goveiinment Schools. 

M ---- 


I.— Schools of the Higheb Cbass. 

• 

Ainatfr Seho^. ^ year’s report, this was the only educational institution in the Centr^ Pro- 

winces which i^wed no progress. T regret to say that this year’s return shows retrogresslQiL 
™ The numbers op the rolls have fallen from 270 to 241; the fees from 1,078 rupees to 884 
rupees j the tol^l cost pea* pupil has risen firom 49 nipees to 68 rupees; the cost to Govem- 
, nsentfi^m 44 rupees to 60 rupees. Though the numbers have decreased during tlie last 
few yi^mrs^the jwopOTtion of eenior to juni^ students has greatly increased ? in the three 
senior dasi^s ^ere ar/^ 43 pupils; in the three middle, 63; and m the four junior, 135, 
Tte average daily sttondanoe also is very good, being 94 per 100. ^s already stated, no 
student succeeded in, passing the University Matriculation Examination I held on 
examinath^i^iheeenior classes m. the end of Janua^ last, and iHsapp^ -with 
the rctultB. . 
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wbvcMmi^ 

t; IX.-^-'ScHOOLs ot THB Mippx.fi Class (A). 


13. ip this are induded all Anglo^rmacular schoals, widi the exdeption of‘8ai}ffor» 
aad these are sol^ivided into aiSah sqhools (A)^ and town schools with an 
department (B). r 


i jrear’s returns there wore nine eehools and 1^539 punils; there are now 

S4 sehoois» with 3,752 pupils. 

^ All the schools under B are snorted one*haIf by fees, subscriptions, and donations^ and 
aided bv an equal amount from Government. Ten have been established during the last 
year, of which four are in the Mohratta districts of the southern circle. For thu class 
schools the course of study introduced is of a lower standard than that for zillah schools; 
but should pupils wish to prosecute their studies up to the university entrance standard, 
I trust they may be enabled to do so by means of the scholarships proposed by me in 
July 1866. 


24. As TCgards efficiency, I place those which X had an opportunity of seeing during 
the year in the following order, Kamptee, Chanda, Boorhdnporc, Bhundara, Hoshungaba^ 
Hinghunghat 

Town (B). 



25. The only schools now in this class which existed previous to the year 1866*87 are 
the following:— 

^ During the year 1866-67 this school, which before had existed as a grant*in-aid institu¬ 
tion, was amaij^aniated with the town school, and now constitutes a promi^ng Anglo- 
vernacular institution of 151 pupils, of whom 41 are studying English. 

26. This grant-in-aid school has also become a town school with an aided English 
department; during the year the number of English students has remained at 24. 


Khundwi. 
Masters - - 4 

PopUs . . ifii 


Durwai. 
Masters - 
Pupils - 


3 

101 


27. There are 98 boys attending this school, of whom 27 learn English. 


28. In 1865-80 this was a grant-in-aid English school, giving education to 511 
English; since its fusion with the town school, the numbers studying Englisl 


. boys in 

_ . . V g*'®h have 

decreased to 32; but this decrease I have reason to believe is only temporary, and caused 
by an indiiFcrent teacher, who has been replaced, and by want of proper accommodation; 
this also will soon be remedied. 

The 8chot>la of this grade, which in 1865-66 only numbered five, now number 15 ; and 
since the close of 1866-67 up to the present date, 11 more have been actually established, 
and applications for grants to three others have been submitted to Government. 


Bndnoo. 

Mattem - - 4 

Pupils • - 98 

Bunioh. 

Masters - • 5 

Pupils - . IPS 


III.— Government Schools, Lower Class. 


Vernacular Town Schools f A), 

29. At the close of 1865-66 there were 96 schools, with 8,494 pupils; this year there 
are 81 schools, with 7,185 pupils. The decrease is caused by the transfer of 15 schools 
r"^e middle class, the town’s people having subscribed for the addition of an English 
department. One town school in the city of Jnbbulpore was closed at the end of the year. 
Mr. Champion, of the Church Mission Society, having undertaken to supply its place by 
a branch school from his Anglo-vernacular institution. Not^adthstanding that 15 of the 
most flourishing of this class of schools have now passed into another category, the average 
number of pupils per school remains at 88. The average d.aily attendance is now 68 
gainst 65 lost year. The fees amounted ta 2,243 rupees against 2,767 rupees in 1665-66. 
The cost to^ Government per pupil was Ils.5, 10. against 5. 11. the previous 
year. 


30. In my last year’s report, the want of funds was pointed out as the cause why these 
schools had not made so much progress as they ought to have done. It has been found 
impossible to increase further the grant from Iraj^rial revenues towards these schools. 
But the need for further funds .yraa urgent, for, ns 1 pointed out early in the year 1866-67, 
each master had, on an average^ 49 pufiils, and tliat the average pay of each master was 
tffa. 12. 2. The total Government gran^t for the masters of these schools \fas 24,072 
rupees. ' An additional grant of 7,868 rupees was in February last made from mumdpal 
funds, and 2,532 rupees from the 2 per cent, school cess; and I trust that next year’s 
results will show a great improvement in the acquirements of the pupils. At piesent tlic 
proportion of boys m the lowest classes is very large; but this is not to bt;> wondered at 
when the paucity of masters is oonaidefed. I may note one instance where one master 
had to teach 131 boys, divided into five classes, his only assistant being one pupil 
teaeher, 

iM. TUa retnras shov 577 22^73 puAUs, bei% an increase over 

last veCr 31 schools and 8,589 pui^Iik There hes^ been a oecrease ,of three sdiools in 
Jubhulpore and one in IfimarS an increase of 10 in Boepore, sac. in Wnrdidi, dve in 
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Police Sohoola. 


ij8 

Seonee, four in Chm^di^, lAtee &i Sombulpore, iiffo ^ Cliindwara, and 

Nagporei aud one in ICnndla. !. 

An increase of puinla' hE)» taken place in nearly every dktric^l ihere is a falling off of 
eight ppils in Ho&uti{^bad and 41 in Bolaspore. In the foliotlng distri^ the merease 
is marked:— 


Cbittdirara • 

Seonee - 

Baepore 

Chanda- - 

Bhundara 

Nagporo 

Wurdah 


85 per ceh£ 
52 
48 
43 
38 
34 
33 


»■$ 

$» 

99 

99 


.The average number of boys per scliool i» 38, being fou---^ — 

The fees in 1865-66 were 3,016 rupees; this year they amount to 2,753 rupees. 


more than in last year’s returns. 


Girls'(C). 

37. The numbers have increased from 91 schools, with 2,361 pupils, to 130 with 3,621 

f irls. There is au increase of nine schools in Jubbulpore, seven in Chanda, five in Sum- 
ulporc, four in Nursingpore, Kagpore, and Hoshungabad, two in Bhundara, and one in 
four other districts. 

38. Several of these schends have made wonderful progress, but a large proportion of 
them is next to useless, and ftir the reasons given in para. 22 of last year’s report, I cannot 
recommend their increase, except as therein stated, wlicrc the people are willing to pay 
fees, or in a district like Chind^yara or the Ui>per Godavery, where as vet not a single 
school has been established. Perhaps tlie best girls’ school in the Central Provinces is at 
Bhundara, where there is au efficient native Christian schoolmistress, the school-house is a 
free building, situated in a prominent part of the town, and there are severfd native gen¬ 
tlemen, both official and non-official, who take a real interest in its progress ; ladies from 
the school (^mmittee. There is another good school also in the Bhundara district, at 
Karnplha, established and well looked after by the late tcbseeldar, Kesho Scoram, whose 
daughter was one of the most advanced pupils. Further still, from European influence, 
there is a creditable girls’ school at Ilutta, with the daughter of llie zemindar, Gun put 
Rao, ill flie senior class. There is also at Burwai, in Niinar, a school containing 31 girls; 
the highest class being equal to the third in a boys’ school; besides reading, W'riting, and 
aritlimetie, the giils are taught embroitlery : all the pupils are the relations of the most 
influential ]>eople of the town; and on tlie examination day a large number of tlio towus- 
pc'oph* iipscnibled and seemed delighted at the edueational triumphs of their young relatives. 
TJie success of this school is due to the tehseeJdar, Mahadoo Jiao,' who appears to be a 
strong advocate for female education. Another good girls’ school is to bo seen at 
Wurrora; it meets in the house of Aurhaji Patel, a well-known and much-rcspccted 
landholder of the Chanda district; his daughters and liicccs form the senior chiss. There 
arc several other girls’ schools iu good order in different districts; but I have sjiecially 
noticed the above, in order to show that where any person of note and position takes a 
girls’ school under his patronage, its success is almost certain; girls of the better class 
attend; and instruction given to those in easy circumstances is more likely to be permanent 
and beneficial in its effects than instruction given lo the children of labourers. On tlie 
other build, I rt.*gi*ct to say that the larger proportion of girls’ schools in the Central 
, Provinces do very little good; they assemble gciienilly in some out-of-the-way corner of 
the towns; no one ex(‘.ept the district inspector goes near them ; the attendance is exceed¬ 
ingly irregubir; tlie pupils arc infants of five or six years of age ; and their acquirements 
niL It is to the increase of schools of this description that I object,—the money expended 
on them could be turned to far better account in educating boys. 

39. These schools consist of two kinds; one for the education of constables in their 
police duties, and the other fqr the education of the children of policemen. In the former 
there arc 1,250 adult students, and iu the latter 464. 

The inspector geneml of police has, during the year, introduced the same course of 
instruction into these schools as is [prescribed for all Government village schools. 
Many of them are in capital order; perhaps the best is Saugor: the Dumoh, BaepOre, 
and ChitAwara schools arc also very good, and far above the average of ordinary village 
schools. 


• Jail Schools, 

40. At the close of the year th^e were 1,855 males and 87 females under instruction; 
of tl^esc, 249 males aiid4 females were able to read and write; and 1,447 males and 36 
females who coulu read*but not write; and of that numW only 137 could read previous 
to. admission; 1,564 iiersoiia have, therefore, been taught to read during their imprison¬ 
ment. The most satisfactory process has been made, as was to be expected, in the 
bentnd jails at Nagpore and Jubhmpore; among tjm distrkrt jails, Beoueeand Nuraingpore 
staxid best ^ 

For the oentral jails, paid teachers should be mploye^ * V 
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41. In thft retarns of tiie castea of ' pu^Ss attendbg Ooyemment 8clioglfr (»oi iaeliidiiig 
l^li^^or I find lihat there are now— 

ZSfiSd Hindoofl. 

. 2,863 Mahomedans. 

1,394 Othera. 


37,516 


42. I last year remarked on the large number of Mahar (low caste, or out-caates) boys 
attending the GoTomment achoola in the Bhuiidara district; many of these boys are 
making great progress; there are also several promising Gond boys to be met with in ^e 
Bhunmira schools. At the Mobaree and Toomsur town schools, separate buildings have 
been erected for the Mahar boys; this I cannot but regard as a mistake, and tending to 
keep up a distinction which no Government department ought to recognise. These buildings 
might be used for the lowest school class, but not for the out-easte Mahars* As a comment 
on this exclusivenest, 1 may mention that the very best village school in the Jubbulpore^ 
district, with an attendance roll of over 50 pupils, has a Mahar teacher. 


Languages. 


43. The languages taught are as follows:— 


English 
Mahratti 
Hindee- 
Urdu . 


1,278 

11,728 

20,789 

3,567 


Ooriva 

Tamil 

Tclugu 


Sanskrit 


1,594 

29 

235 

11 


44. The increase of students during the year in the different languages haB»been as 
follows;— 

English - - - 44 per cent, j Urdu - . - - 8 per cent. 

Mahratti - - - 34 „ Ooriya - - - 16 „ 

Hindee - «• - 12 „ | 


45. The fees ir all Government schools have,during the year, increased from 8,930 rupees 
to 9,097 rupees. Allowing for the shortness df last official year, this shows an increase 
of about 10 per cent.; though not large, I do not think it unsatisfaclory, when tfie 
extreme dearness of the common necessaries of life throughout the Central Provinces last 
year is considered. For the same reason the subscriptious and donations have fallen 
from 37,096 rupees to 34,245 rupees. 


Norhal Schools. 

Angl(hVemfiCular Jbr Males. 

46. During my absence in Europe in 1865, English had been introduced into the Nagpore. 

Na^ore normal school; the students, however, were not such as were likely to make ^®*J®** • 2 

much progress; they were merely the most promising of the candidates for vernacular 
masterships, and having to begin a new language late in life, I did not think they would 

over be good enough sSiolars. I therefore abolished the class, and called for candidates 
who had already attained a fair knowledge of English in our zillah schools; 10 students 
were at once obtained. For this department application was made in July for the 
institution of 20 scholarships—10 at 10 rupees, five at 12 rupees, and five at 15 rupees per 
mensem; hut up to the present time sanction has not arrived, and the small candidates* 
class is still supported by advances from the 2 per cent. cess. Besides the students 
training for masterships, I proposed to admit to these classes a limited number of students 
horn aU Auglo-vemacolar schools in the Mahratti districts who might wish to read fur 
Ihe entrance examination of asj^ of the universities. The English students have already 
nKsde great progress, and seve^l of them are superior in acquirements to the class of 
men we have hitherto obtained from the Bombay Fresidency as assistant English 
teachers. 

47. The Mahratti department of the normal school is divided into three classes with 65 Mahratti Oepart- 
students (inclusive of toe 10 reading English). Of these, 55 arc stlpendionr and 10 free. 

Owing to the great increase in the cost .(tf living, the stipends of 3 rupe& per mensem 
were abolisheC end the followifig imstitnted, 'riz., 15 of 6 rupees, 15 of 5 rupees, and 15 
of 4 rupees.COnse^ent on t^is inci^se, applications have been frequent and selection 
hiHi Veto pomble* UvaAmt the year 34 men were rejected after a short trial, while 47 
men obtein certi^tes met completing the prescribed course of study; of these, 4 
passed :&ri:in4iterships cif town, and Alt village schools. A lavga Government building 
m the mtjr bos bsW made over for use or this normal schpol, .and as soon as some 
alteratidfis and repairs are coxn{de4aA ^ ^t be ppaaible to offer accdtaimodation to about 

397.; X 2 50 boarders. 
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50 bottrdeta* At the requeet of die etudents tfaemselvoe, momiag and evening classes 
luive been established^ mi are very well attended; these classes are superintended by 
the assistant master. After the hi^*yearly oxamixiation« in the be|^ning of this month, 
20 of the most deservifig students were sent on a week’s exottmon to Bombay tinder 
dii^e of the head master. This, 1 thought, would be a good finish to their school 
training. ^ . 

Vernacular (B). 

Jahhohpere, 48. At the October examination only five students obtained certificates, but at the 
JiasUrs - « a close of year 21 were pronounced qualified as village and two as town schoolmasters; 

BUpUa • - SO <mly eight, however, had studied both Urdu and Hinaoe. A practising department has 

now been added to this institution, iiherc the students will be trained m the practice of 
• teadiing. At present this school is far behind the vernacular department of the Nagporo 

normal school. 


Hodnmgabad. 49. I had an opportunity of seeing this school in January last, and did not consider it 
Atoten » • 2 in a satisfactory state; it has suffered from want of inspection; the masters had become 

Tapils - <36 careless, and pupil<>, Instead of being lads from our town and village stshools aspiring to 

become teachers, i\orc, for the most part, elderly men, reduced to take to teaching as a 
means of livelihood. At the October examination none received a certificate; and up to 
lAho close of the } car no further examination had been held. The district officers were 
asked to obtain a supply of a better class of pujiils, and the inspectors will, in future, 
visit and examine the school more frequently. • 


JEUsporc. 
Master • 
Pupils * - 


BelaqKne. 
Masters - 
Pupils - 

Mbnir. 


50. Tn last year’s report this school was not favourably mentioned. Fifteen men have 
1 obtained certificates during the year, four of the higher or town school grade. The school 

10 has met hitherto in the frame building as the stillah school, but a separate liouse has now 
been obtained, affording lodgings to the pupils. 

51. A hmall class of four men arc now under training as masters at the town school of 
]Q plaec; Mhen these arc certificated, tlie training class iilll not be kept up. 

52. At the beginning of last official year a normal class consisting of 15 puinls was 
sanctioned for !Nimar, as a temporary measure. The class was closed on the Istof tJanuary, 
12 of the students rceci\ing certificates; two of the men who failed bubsequcntly received 
certificates from the iubpcctor, Mr. Browning, on his vifriting Niiuar in March. 


Vernaeu/ar Female (C). 

Nomal School. 53. The ])rogrcs8 made by the women attending this scliool at Nagpore lias been very 
Mmter • • 1 slow; tlicv lia\o now been 18 months under tuition, and the highest class are reading the 

Pupils - •ID 4th Miihratti book ; they write bhmly from dictation, and work sums in the lour pimple 

rules «n' aiiihinolie ; the acquircmcnis of the liighest class are Urns not great; but in order 
to test the expelinunt of lia>ing ieuiale teachers, the iufrprctor will, before the monsoon, 
select a few of the most promisi.ig, and place them in charge of girls’ sehoolb in the dis¬ 
tricts. An excellent building lias lately been bought for this school; but wo have hitherto 
failed to obtain a qualified fcinale teacher. A trained native female from Bombay taught 
here fur bonie 'weeks, but it was impossible for her to remain, owing to her previous engage¬ 
ment as mlbtress of a girls’ school in Bhundara. 


Section V.— Summary. 


Tn thy whole of the Central Pro\inceB there is, on the average, one school in every block 
of 7^ miles frquare. The district in which schools arc most thickly planted is Niirsingporo, 
where one is found in c\ery Sj mileb square; in lloshungabad, Jubbul|jorc, Saugor, and 
Sumbiil])orc in five milcb; in Nagporc, Dumoli, and Nimar in six miles. The districts in 
which sr hools are mobt sparsely distributed arc the following:— 


Upper Oodavery, 1 in 14 miles square. Chanda, 1 in 13 miles square. 

Muudla - - 13 « Baeporc - 12 „ 


But in connection with these figures the very large proportion of waste land in the 
Upper Oodavery, Chantla, and Mundla districts must be cdnsidcred. Again, as regards 
pupils, It will be found that throughout the Central Provinces 1,000 inhiubitants Tumidi 
only seven pupils. The district which shows best In tliis ccsiieet is Sumbulpore, where 
there arc ucPless than 30 pupils per 1,000 of population ; the next best districts are Saugor 
and Kuisingpore, but they show only 12 per 1,000; thh next in order are— 


Duipoh 
Nimar ^ - 

Bhundara - 
tiubbulpore. 


11 Hoshungabad 

10 Wurdah 

7 Nagpore 

Chmdwara - 


7 

6 

5 

5 


I'he worst is Kaepore*, where tho average ;s under two; in Belaspore and Sconce llie 
average is only 3. ^ 


66. In comparing one district with another as regards school attondancOf the populous- 
ne«^9 of the inoividualpillages must be considered; districts with a large amount level 
cultivated land, such as Nagpore, Bhundara^ Hoshungabad, and Nurringpore, have a larger 
• • popuk&n 
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potmlation per yQlagO't^^ dietrieis, like Mtmdla^'Ckindwara, and Seonee ; jtnd it is 

onij Irefucualde to suppose that tliere 4M*e many more villages in Hosbitngabad in^ whi^ it 
is poBsiUe to open.ascfiool wiUk a prospect of success than there are in Mnndlai tlie aver¬ 
age population of the Ibmier being 380 sonls^ and of the latter 104. 

Another point which must be borbe^ in^ mind is, that in the districts which formerly 
formed the Saugor and Nerbndda territories, vernacular education under State inspection, 
and with State hefp, existed for many years before it was introduced into the Nagpore 
territories; and in Chuttcesgurh, 4^ years ago, not a single teacher of any kind was 
procurable. 

^ 87* After, therefore, duly considering these points, also the statements regarding classes, 

S Ven in paragraph 35, which show the uoquirements of the pupils, it appears that among 
le old Saugor and Kerbudda districts, education bus progressed most in Saugor, Dumch, 
Hoshungabad, and Nurslngpore, and that it is most backward in beonee. In Niinar before 
its amalgamation, two years ago, with the Central Provinces, vernacular education had 
been introduced by Mqjor Keatinge, and fostercsd by his successors, and the returns now 
diow it little behind our best districts. 

Turning now to the Nngpore territory, the Bhundam district stands first; tibe Raepore 
and Belasporo zillahs are by far the most backwurd in the Central Provinces. Again, on 
the borers of both these districts, cut it is true, by a broad belt of jungle, and inhabited 
by a different race, speaking n different language, is Sumbulporc, where the greatest 
enthusiasm prevails in erecting 8chool4iouses and in supporting teachers. Vest strides 
were made in this district during 1805-GG, and in 1866-67 the progress has been even 
still more marked. The schools have increased from 14 L to 208, and the pupils from 
6,924 to ] 1,343. Were the same desire for education to extend to the other districts of 
the Central Provinces, there would be nearly a quarter of a million of children under 
instruction. The expenditure in Sumbulporc from ]>rivatc sources has been very large, 
aggregating 26,925 rupees, viz., 13,682 rupees on the pqy of masters, 5,705 rupees on 
buildiDg private school-houses, and 7,538 on the erection of buildings for Government 
schools. These figures need no comment; they show how thoroughly the interest of the 
people has been enlisted in the cause of education. 

Section VI.—SciioEAUsnirs. 

68. During the year only Rs. 877. 3. 7. were expended under this heading, and these 
were disbursed from the fee funds of schools, the Imperial allotment of 1,000 rupees 
liaviug, by some unaccountable mistake, been omitted in the budget. Of the above sum, 
576 rupees were given as scholarships to the Saugor school, and an average of 60 rupees 
to the otlicr seven zillah schools. A considprablo increase to the allotment was applied 
for in July last, but it has not yet received the sanction of the Supreme Government. 


Section VII.— Kain-OYMENT of Students in toe Punuic Service. 

69. The following shows the number of pupils cmjdoycd during the year: — 



Emplovod in 

Other 

ClRCLB. 

Ediiciitional 

Government 


Department. 

Employ. 

Northern Circle - - - . 

6 


SouUiern „ .... 

61 

— 

Eastern „ . • , • | 

16 

76 


70, During the year certificates of Educational proficiency were orrantod to 349 can¬ 
didates, viz., at— 


iimpo 
Jubbulpore 
Saugor - 
Boepore - 




Totad - - - 


299 

13 


37 


3 ^ 


The following rules have been substituted for those hitherto in force 

^ Heveaftsr no one will be eligible for employment except— 

** t. Mstrici^ted students of a Unlvetii^. 

** l£ Holders of eertiftcales issued by the Examining Boards under Book Circnlar XXIX., dated 
S8th July 1863, • 

** lli. Hcddsni oi osrtifioatss from the Hireolor of Public Xnstraolion under fiM present Rules 
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'wa. vertineaxeB OT qoyMp g i ni woiijwiti m .Tmiofo boot wtwq uiiwmiwi 
l-oMlify tar admia^ir into <i^)^fiw Siig|llii& .or ^ranswulitr OOoefc. ■ ▲ ■•«niA<til«io<Mn^)fiwto. 
iluy for reniMalar oB^ Oi^ : ’C^ttSMMXC^ wOi bo g;»nt«Ni .to;«i|iidSaot^ orbm • 


. "Sna. CerllfieatM of qvMtUfiatfbaMjwffl iii.«^ of clt m o jiiir«4.4bnb<aw oorllftco^ 

<^tbe TnrauSitrii 

Certificate be ii^wordlod in C^krvmriii^^ ehoela, or in aebeole'W|Ae ifiievoi^VViefiit 
tion, by the iiwpeotoni^of' ebrafics at the time- of the aonaai examinatieite^.eUI ^&tj^'erill:'|je 
for regletry and eentlter«•l|Lgllakuve^to the I>ii!eetor of ]Pnbllo Xnetrnotioiio 

^ 4ih. Candidatee fiMh 'Goeetfittient employ^ not tM^nir educated at Gkfvemuicfnt aoiio^^ vW% 
arriting to Zillah orCipcle Inepootora of behom before the Jet of June of each year* eto$a, i^r what 
grade of certificate they wieh t6 compete* On the reoeipt of tlieee appUcation8,,tho Pireetor of f^hUe 
Instruction will make arrangements for holding local eacaminationsy which will be duly notified fn the 
* Omaette^ aend in the * Sireaxee Afchbar * 

** 5th. Kn one under 18 yeaze f age will baonamined. 

**6th. The list of candidates paeeed under the three diffovent standarda will be publtahed fn ti|a 
^ Oentnd Prerinoe’s Gazette,* ana firom theee Ifete the nominating c^cer will make hla selection* 
**7th. No one is ndmisuble into the service under the age of 18 ; and all candidates for appeoiii* 
menta that give a claim to pension moat produce a certificate of sound bodily health from a medlcgi 
officer.** 


71. One gi*atifying feature connected with employment in the public service is the 
large number of young men, who, after a short service in the educational department* 
find employment elsewhere, especially in revenue ami judicial branches ct the ser¬ 
vice : it has hitherto been the rule that when any man has done well iu the educational 
dejiartmont for at least one year, he may take a better appointment wherever he can get 
it; and the educational department has frequently of fate formed a stepping-stone to 
some of the best appointments in the subordinate grades of the service, and also led to 
lucrative private employment. 


Sbction VIIL—£irai:.i8iz LiANCUAQK and Indian Education. 


Ciaci.E. 

Number 
Learning 
EnglUb in 
1S05-O6. 

Number 

Learning 

English in 
1866-67. 


Northern Circle 

• • 

777 

672 


Soutbera ,, - - 

- 

fise 

1,100 


Eastern „ - - 

- 

153 

223 

• 

Total 

. . . 

1,626 

2,004 



This being an increase of 31 per cent.; the increase in 1865-66 was 23 per cent. 


Section IX.—^Book Dep 6 t. 

72. The sales during the year in the depots, and amounts realised ore as follows 

Price. 

Ms, €X. 

Number of books sold - 54,223 14,086 3 

This shows a considerable falling off; last year the sales amounted to 66,435 books, and 
prices to Ms. 16,578. 1. The rursd ^'Gazette” sales have increased from 716 per mensem 
to 837 ; the inspector general of police now subscribes for a copy for each station-house 
and outpost. ^ 

•- 

^ GoVEUNMENT CfNTBAD MuSE'fiM. 

73. Touring tlyp year a catalogue of the articles of the Museum has been prepared; -but 
owing '’to the geological department being still unarranged, it is not, in my opinion, 
advisable havC the catalogue printed. The geological is by far the most valuable of 
the oollc^ionji, md it is moon to be regretted tliat no one competent to arrange and name 
tiie ii^peeihcieiis yet been procured. 

The calalogiie of the Mdsyum library was printed during the year, jBopks of reference 
of the value, of 700 rupees have lately been added to the library, , and Br. Watson’s 
valuable work ^ Indiaa manufactures was presented.by the .GoT^rument of Indlfo 

FirOm 1st May. 1866 Ao 3l8t Marcdi 1867 the 'Museum was viid^ed.by' 75,786 persons, of 
whom 65,202 were native moles, and 8,451 native females. *, 


74.-The 
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74. llire'Mevitto of :ilte yiaor^il tbas alAted:—^SoliobU of all claMes^Wye 

jncreflbed &om I 944 I in 186j5r66 to 1)570 in 1800*67 ; and pupils have inoroased from 
46)738 to 6S)id7» or 24 per cent;,. Purely Oovermiient institunons have increased from 
740 8I)d0i: pupils to *819 with 37)516) being an inc^ase of 18 per cent. The cost 

of these .Govemmeut schools has increased from 2)34,406 rupees in 1865*66 to %48j094 
rhpees fcMrthe 11 months of 1866-67; the total oost to Government for educating each pupil, 
eslcidated on the averse daily attendance, was Xs, 2. 13., or adding 1-1 Ith, it stands 
as it didJ^ the. year i865-^6) a fraction over 3 ni|>eee« * Again, dividing the total amount 
expended during Ihe year under all heads by the average daily number of pupils in all 
diasses of schooTs, the rate'per. head is shown os 10. 3. and the cost per head to 
Government As. 4* 1. against JSh.JLO. 13. and J7s. 4. 5, in 1805-66. The total amount 
of subscripticmS) donations^ and fees paid fiom private sources has reached the large sum 
of rupees against 53,667 rupees in 1865*66. 


EXTRACTS from the Report of the Director of Public Instruction of Ccor^, 1666-67. 

The central school at Mercara has in it 147 boys, whoso progress in the various subjects 
of study appears to have been, on the whole, satisfactory, though interrupted by their 
irregular attendance, caused by the unusual amount of sickness which prevailed during 
part of the year. The course of study pursued extends over a period of eight years, ana 
the yoniliF who have been able to remain in the schoid till the completion of the course 
are well qualified for the duties of active life in which they have to engage. 

But the position and character of a school are now determined by the Humber of 
students who matriculate from year to year. This test has not hitherto been applied to 
the central school at Mercara, as the course of instruction differs from that prescribed by 
the university for matriculation. It is desirable, however, that such modifications should 
be intiroduccfl as will give the advanced scholars a chance of competition for university 
honours, and the attention of tlic principal shall be called to this subject. 

1. The central school numbered, on the 3lBt March 1867, 147 hoys, of whom 81 were 
Coorgs, 21 Mussulmans, and 45 others; the average daily attendance was 81. Cif these 
147 boys, 1(X> leai’ued English, 128 Canarcse, and 81 Hindustani; and the annual cost 
of educating each pupil was 110. 5. 9. to Government. I'he schooling fees amounted 
to /f.v. 220. 5., which sum was expended for the purchase, of an air-pump, for paying 
the balance due for an electric machiiic bought last year, and for the ** Illustrated Liondon 
News.*’ 

2: The number of hoy^s in the 24 Government vernacular schools is 799, of whom 600 
are C<Jorgs, and 199 others, with an average daily attendance of 604 children, amongst 
whom are 30 girls. The cost to Government is Hit. 4. 14. 1. per head per annum. 

3. Classified according to the social position of the parents, I ascertained the following 
exhibition:— 

A. 27i€ Ceiitrtil School, —There are 13 children of those who possess land without 
employment, and 82 children of parents who hold employments and land; and amongst 
these, 72 children belong to owners of more than 1,000 butties, and 10 children to owners 
of less than 1,000 butties of land; five boys belong to j>arente who are in employment, 
but without land; nine boys are the sons of farmers; 28 the sons of merchants, and 24 
belong to neither of these classes. 

B. Of the Goveriiment Vernacular Schools^ 1 am able to account for 677 boys only, 

owing to changes and non-rcceipt of returns; 500 are the children of landowners without' 
Government employment, and 77 of Goverament officials with land; 10 children only 
belong to farmers. Of the 577 children belonging to landowners, 168 are the sons of 
owners of more than 1,000 butties, and 409 the sons of owners of less than 1,000 butties 
of laud. j 

4. In the vernacular schools no schooling fees have as yet been levied ; but next year 
when*all the school-houses i^hich are built at the expense of the ryots, sliall luive been 
finished, a small fee of half asi anna per mensem may be introduced. 

5. The books in use in the veipiacular schools are, Balashikshe, and I. and II. Book of 
Dessons, Colenso^s Arithmetic, Mazigalore School Grammar, Cave Male or Canarese 
Anthology, and Map of India. 

Of px^ate schools there are but few of an insignificant, transient nature, Uted do hardly 
dese^e Government support. Ten more Government schools, as the wtot arises, will be 
auffiblent for many years to come. New schools will be opened this year in Xantamurnad, 

. Eraserpet, and liebalc; and for next year 1. may recommend CodUpet, Shixangala, and a 
few oiher villages, whence petitions schocils mve reaped me. 

I haViei' no' oj^rtamity of making myself acquainted vtitli; the Roman CathoUc 
school0 in Cwrg. ' ' 
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EXTBACTS from the Annual Ai>MX2asTR4TiON Bjefort* rdladve to the Progress of 
Education in JBrUUh liurmah, . 


dsfiBoaUon of 
sohooli, 


103 . The various eohook in the province have been classified as follows 

Oovemment schools. 

Middle class schools. 

Anglo-vernacular and normal schools. 

Female schools. 

Yillage schools. 


m 

Oovernsisiit 104, There are now four Government schools in the province, viz,, at Maulmain, Akyab, 

mIuioIs. Bamrec, and Promo. 

The number of pupils in the four schools at the end of the year was 440; they were 
favourably reported upon by the officers who were present at the examinations. 

The net charge to Government for the above schools amounted to 14,768 rupees, and 
the amount of fees realised was 3,168 rupees. 


Iflddlsdats 

^ishoels. 


Analo-Yernaeiilsr 
imoomial schools. 


Fenals schools. 


Yillatfo ccliools. 


105. There arc two middle class schools, one at Bangoon, known as the Diocesan 
School, and the other, the town school at Maulmain. 

The number of pupils in the former is as yet email, there being only 42 at the end of 
the year; but the attendance is now steadily increasing. • 

The school received a grant-in-aid of 2,000 rupees for the past year. 

The town school at Maulinain is under the management of a Air. Gilbert, and is well 
spoken of. 

The number of pupils at the end of the year was 120, Government give a grant-in-aid 
to tills school of 1,500 rupees. 

106. There are 20 Anglo-vernacular and normal schools, a Kangoon, Maulmain, fiassein, 
Myanonng, llcnzadah, and Toungoo. The number of pupils attending these schools at 
the end of the year was 1,988, exclusive of one school, from which no returns were 
received. 

By far the most flourishing arc the S. P. G. schools at Rangoon and Maulmain, under 
the able superintendence ot the Rev. J. E. Marks and the Rev. .1. Evans. 

A go(Ml sound English education is given in these schools, which are better attended 
than any in the province, there being 240 pupils in the former, and 315 pupils in the latter 
at the end of the year. 

Some of these schools receive no aid from Goverrnnent; but the total amount of grants- 
in-aid to this class of schools and the female schools was, lor the past year, 22,066 rupees. 

107. There were 12 female schools in existence during the past year, the number of 
pupils at the end of the year being 501. 

In these are included "only those which arc purely girls’ Rchools. In some of the schools, 
as in the town school at Maulmain and Diocesan scliooi at Rangoon, botli boys and girls 
are taiiglit; but these latter are not shown under this head. 

108. Under the head of village schools, the returns show 2.3.3 schools and 3,989 pupils. 

Tlic greater number of these are under the auj)crintendcnce of the American Baptist 
Missionaries, and i)rincipally established for the in.-truction of Karens. Government 
aided with grants 126 of these schools, the umount thus given being 7,143 ru^jces. 


native tsachsn in 109. Besides the schools above mentioned, and in addition to the education given in 
vlfiagasoho^* Kyoungs, or Budhist Monasteries, there arc in all large towns and in most large villages 

# several small schools under old men, who teach boys and girls a little reading and writing. 
These all do goc»d in their way, and help to advance the cause of education, which is 
; . • • undoubtedly making steady and satisfactory progress throughout the province. 

ADiiectorof Public during the year a Director of Public Instniction was appointed; this appointment 

Instruction ap- was m^e chieHy with the view qf attempting to introduce a system of elementary educa- 

]ioint«j[* cation into the Budhist Monasteries by distributing amongst them books of arithmetic, 

land surveying, and geography translated into Burmese. Operations were not^ com¬ 
menced until September; the system has not, therefore, had«a sufficient trial to warrant* 
the pronunciation of on opinion as to its success or otherwises 

Tjielate Birector of Public Instruction, however, wrote most promisingly of thebe- 
ginning made. Books, he states, were received more readily tiian was at first anticipated. 
The pum has f>s^et been tried only .at Rangoon and Maulmain. The scheme was origi- 
natea by the late Chief Commissioner, Sir Arthur Phayre. Toleration on the part of the 
monks, wd a desire for instruction amomst the youth who attend the monasteries, may 
sa due time evoke a spirit ef inquiry and bring forth good results. 


* to the death of Mr. Hough, the Annual Education It so msagre as to contain 

EKFewMuaK •ma a*ifaiaj|SaAmiiavis* 
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extracts from die Akn0ai:. AiiKmexHATtOK Bbpobt of the Hyi>bbabad 
' Ai»$iON9pD|8Titt<7FS¥i^UiaW;1W>du3 ProgrewofEpucAXiON,1866^^ 

63. A Z^eetor of Pablic iBstmction was appointed to the pitovitice at the commeiice^ 
ment of the year under report in the person of Dr. B. Sinelair^ ll 3.> and the following 
tables exhibit a progress wmch may be fidrly deemed satisfactory. 


' 

Number uf Schools. 

Disraxcr.’ 




•l8a«-60. 

isse-e?. 

Akolah - • - . • - 

Id 

51 

Oomrawutty ------ 

11 

86 

Mekbur ------- 

7 

44 

Woon -. 

6 

16 

Total ... 

3.> 

147 


The increase in the number of pupils, and in tiie longua^ in which they are in« 
structed, is tiius shown as existing ^ter the establishment of the department:— 


June 1806. « 

English. 

Marathi. 

Sanskrit. 

Hindustani. 

Akolah ------- 

41 

604 


— 

Oomrawutty 

101 

585 

1 

— ■ 

Mekhur ------- 

15 

894 

— 


Woon - - • • - - • 1 

12 

208 

— 

- 

Total • • • 

109 

1,861 


— 


NQfB,—The Director of Public Tnatnxetion only joined his appointment in June 1860, and his 
Aiifluttl Report is not adapted for compilation. 


Mabch 1867. 

Euglinb. 

Marathi. 

Sanskrit. . 

Hindustani. 

Akolah - - - - . - 

888 

2,163 

261 

426 

Oomrawutty 

382 

1#22 

97 

178 

Mekhur - - - . - - • 

214 

1,809 

75 

278 

Woon 

146 

778 

— 

— 

. Total - . - 

1,030 

5,767 

423 

877 


actual numerical increasJ of pupila has been from 1.881 to G, 644 ,or ^3-21 pei 

84 The advance of inetmo^n in English is verv marked; the addition df Hindnstani 
M a bi^h of education ^ attrao^ to t^ schoois some proportion of tiie Mdasulmac 
potation, who bad preyioualy held aloof from the movem^t. Sanskrit is beimr tauglu 
inmrf^«d«irfy«nceda<*o^andwiU.dou^ exoeUont e^SlSvS 

2^^n^ B^irf “““ ^ ^ r«««cular Marathi, and gradually purifying il pro- 

' , : 85 . The 
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That is before the lU^ftment was iiistitttted« 

Y 


Adireetor of PttbUc 

Instnietiofi 

pointsd. 


Increase of sehools 
and scholars. 


Serenl languages 
taught. 









4 ^^ 


^ Fi!a^& BELAiam F6 

XdueationtlE^peii* 85. Hie czpeadkuM ia ‘iliia dep«rttn«nt lias been m ib|0li>ws;4«i^e ihe y«ar ; 

diture. 

Ms, a, jK 

Direc^ft^ Insfiectionj and subsidiary charges - - liB;579 3 11 

Sohools (iucludve of all charges) - . - - - 65,697 3 10 ^ 

Total - - - J?s. 84,346 7 fit (;g*8y^4}; 

Avmge cost of eadi or Rs, 11. S. (1 1 2s, 4} d.) pdr aunum for each pupil. 

This is undoubtedly very high, and efforts will be made to effect a considerable reduction 
. during the ensuing year. The average cost of each pupil during the some year in the 
Central Provinces was Rs,6, 11. 6. (13 j?. 4^ d.) But it may be borne in mind that, 
till the commencement of 1806-67, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts were hardly, if 
at all, furmshed with educational appliances and machinery. The start had to be mode, 

80 to speak, fr(»m the beginning. In the expenses,^ therefore, shown as incurred in this 

year, are included such diarges as those involved in the first institution of an office, in 
forming tlie niudeus of a libraiy, in obtaining tlie most simple requisites for the schools, 
and in the numerous other charges which must be made, once and for all, as the outfit of 
every new, undertaking. Perhaps, if this be Considered, the expenditure, though large, 
will not he deemed excessively so; it has been defrayed entirely from the revenues of the 
province, which have proved well able to support the charge. But it is hoped that 
sanction will now be accorded to the ordinary educational cess of a pcr-centage on the 
land revenue, which will largely increase the local resources. 

High Schools. 86. Two high schools have been formed, one at Akola and one at Oomrawutty, both 

capable of imparting an education which will enable a pupil to pass from them to his 
raatriculation at the universities of Bombay and^ Poona. In the instruction of these 
schools. Dr. Sinclair himself takes a part,‘and exercises a personal BujHsrintcndence, through 
which there is little doubt but that his own anticipation of success, so far as projiaring 
individual students for the university is concerned, will he realised. Graduated scholar- 
shijm in the town schools have been instituted, to be held, on the terms that the holder 
proceeds to these high schools; and, as soon as sufficient advance is made, the further 
institution of exhibitions, to enable tlie successful competitors to proceed to the university, 
is in contemplation. It is rc{>orted that the popularity attending the first competitive 
ecliolarship examination held at Akolah, and the public manner in which its results were 
awarded and notified, have had material infiucncc in the impulse given to the cause of 
education generally throughout the province. 

Educationalappdnt- ' R7, Four deputy inspectors have been apxiointed to the several districts on monthly 

salaiicB of 150 rupees (or 15 /.) each, and liave given efficient assistance to the director. 
An English head master has been given to each of the two high schools ; the total number 
of masters imported from the Bombay Presidency and distributed over Berar during the 
year has been 244, on salaries varying from 125 rupees to 30 rupees (or 12 10 r. to 3 L) 

per mensem. Their pay may ^pcar in some instances high; but it is diffi(nilt to tempt 
to Beimr men of. cultivation eumcient to enable them to get their living elsewhere. A 
native of Poona can hoi'dly he induced to settle down in tlie Woon district at all, and 
Dr. Sinclair may be considered to have exerted his influence hcncfieially for the province 
in attracting so many well educated men as have consented to come. 

ClaMifioatios of 88. The following is the classification of the schools now existing;—^ 

sdiools.___ ■ _ 


'1 

High Schools. 

Middle Class 
or 

Town Schools. 

Lower Claas 
or 

Village Sohools. 

Akolah - - . - • 

1 

7 

43 

Oaaurawutty - - . - 

1 * 

0 


Mekhur - - - - - 

a 

. 

• 6 

• 

• 

38 

Woon 

IP 


4 

12 

0 

2 

23 

IS^ 




ScUoolhoiueB. 69* Three new 8iiik|Q|plhbu6e^ only were opened durag ye«r» Ihose at Alcohlt^ 

Oomrawutty, and Mulcapore ; the want of suon buildings is felt as the graateet impediment 
to Ihe extension and improvement of education in the other towns. The local funds 
mre as yet h^ly adeqn^ to the expense of their constx^otion; and Ihon^ the mhahitn.ftta 
are not unwilling tcrasaist, and in some cases have furnished mr repaired some building for 
tlie purpose, yet w^t they have to offer in the way of. aooommodation is of a yery poor 



imik. 


<90. expetidilm m doiiniioiii^ ^idMhw 4l bockB, nmpB, or pmeiit bus beon.^02 Donstioii^.* 
rupees (720/.); :tlie vidae of the bo^ ecdd luts been 1^946 rupees (194 Lfs a email sum, a 
;great hioraee to whicb maj be esspeoted aeact year. 

91. On the whole, it may be eubmitted that an excellent etot has now been made, and General remit. 
Dr; Sinclair expresses bis acknowledgments of the way in which the minds of the people 
had been premred for his reoepUen, and of the assistance afterwards rendered to him by 
the district onicere. 


EJLT&AJOTS from Ute Avtstvax* Administration Bepoet* relative to Education 

in the Province of Mysore^ 1B66-67. 


43 . ^ The report of last year (1865-*66} showed an increase of 17 schools over the number Pn»greai of ednoa- 
established by, or supported by, grants-in-aid from Government. During the present tion. 

year, tbe increase has amounted to. 16 schools^ making up a total of 97, of which 55 are 
Government schools, and 36 aided by the Mysore State. In these schools there are 5,966 
boys and 569 girls under instruction. 

44. A system of regulating the course of studies on a definite principle applicable to Couneofinstnio- 
schools of all grades has been iiutiated during tlie year, and promises to secure good tion systnnatised* 
results. 

Tbe standard of instruction in esioh class has been fixed by prescribing a certain course 
of study, and certain text books. 

45 . For the Anglo-vernacular schools, six such classes have been established in addition 
to the Matriculation Class, wliilc the course for the vernacular schools is embraced in four 
daascB. By this means the standard which every school in the province has attained can 
at once be asoertniued, and further, a comparison can be instituted between the several 
schools. 


46. Ey applying the test thus obtidned to the existing condition of the schools, is found Attainment of 
that of the nve superior English schools, two f»nly, vir», Hassan and Shemoga, and of the Anglo-vemacular 
inferior English schools, one, viz., Colar, have reached the standard of the first class, the Schools. 
Matriculation Class having been attained as yet in none. The standard prescribed for 

the second class has been reached in tlie three schools at Chickmoogloor, Ghttuldroog, and 
HoonMoor, respectively, while the remaining schools of this description liave not attained 
beyond the third, or even in s«>mc instances the fourth class standard. 

47. The condition of the Canarese vernacular schools, when viewed by tliis test, is Attaiamonfs of 

still uu>re unfavourable than that of the English vernacular schools, for, in no case lias a Scho(d§. 

standard higher thau the third class been reached. 

48. In judging, however, of the attainments of the schools, some allowance must Futaro resulta of 

necessarily be made for the strictness as well as the novelty of the test which has been system, 

applied to them. 

In the absence of any such rigid classification as has now been adopted, it is natural 
that the subjects of study should have been as various as the taste and predilections of 
the teachers, and that scnolars who may have been proficient in one, may have proved 
very defijciont in others. Though the results of the new arrangement has, therefore, 
been in some degree unfavourable, it may be anticipated that the progress to be made 
hereafter will be of a more assured and satisfactory character. 

49. The adoption of a system by which the (course of instruction will bo kept under Increase to inspect- 
strict regulation, makes it of importance that the inspecting agency should be most iag agency, 
efficient, and with this view a pro{M>sal was submitted to Government, and has recently 

been sanctioned, for die appointment of a second European inspector. There will thus bo • • 

two circles of inimeotion, one comprising the Ashtagram division, the Bangalore and Coiar 
districts of the IVundidroog division ana. Coorg; and the other, the Nugur division and 
the Toomkoor district of me Nundidroog division. • 

50. Measores have been adopted during the jrear to improve the efficiency df the Examination tests 
e^hodlmasters, who, as remarki^ l>y the Director of Public Instruction, are from the very for sohool^ten. 
limited range of ^eir knowla^e, often disqualified to impart instruction of a him 

^atandard. For the futaro, it is intended tliat the student , of the normal schoei shall he 
annually subjected to an exammaticHi which will test their attainments as woU as their 
qualifications as teachers. They will be required to obtain oertificatas aocoading to three 
standards, of which the first two will quali^ them for the duties of first and seeand class 
^aarietant masters, and tbe third, for those of Canarese school teachers. # 

The position of 4he native schoolmasters was alluded to in last yesris Administration 
^tepoft, at one that 4eld out but little inducement to those who were seeking for a pro- 
fanion. The low Tate of pay and the remote looalitics to which these teachers are eften 
sent, am the principal subjects of compiaint, and constitute a serions diffionlty in 
obtaining a stmjdjr o/effioient men for, uie department. The latter objection will be best 

'• met 




^ The Jtspsvt of the Bireotsr of Puhlis Isstnuitica Imiiot for boinpiktioii. 
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^et by iM^optine a ^eteia of relief; but the neoeeidly a ncxrtiial school at 

jBhemogah) in tne Nugnr divisionj where the climate Is often Sdleticm to natives, of other 
parts of the coiint]y»!has now been recognised. A fvo^^o^ to ibis afTect was contained 
in the original scheme of education framed for the provineej lud has bten Justified by 
8ubse<iuent experience. 

Indigenous schools. 51, The hnprovepient which has taken place^ in the edueatloii^su|^ied by IHe Govern¬ 
ment veraaouW schools has manifested itself in the fact that ind^eihatia. village Schools 
hayej in some instances^ been absorbed in the Government institutions^ the overtures for 
. this jmrpose having come from local teachers. 

S2. The efforts which have been made with the object of improving the condition of 
the indigenous schools have not, it is feared, proved successful as yet It was thought 
that by increasing the facilities for the purchase of Canaresc books published at <tbe 
Government press, the local teachers might be induced to bring them more generally into 
use. The result Ims, however, been otherTrise. Though several thousand copies of these 
books have met with a ready sale through the amildars of talooks, not a single one is 
found to have been introduced into the schools, a considerable number of which have been 
visited by the inspector. 

Hativs method of 53. Some interesting information is supplied by the Director of Public Instruction as to 
^ruction in the nature of the instruction which is imparted in Canarese indigenous schools;— 

Canaiese bonoou. „ ^ entering begins with the study of the alphabet, the letters of which ho 

learns to pronounce from the master, and to form by tracing them but with his finger on 
the floor in which they are cut, and then writing them on sand spread before him. The 
next step is to learn combinations of letters and then words of difficult pronunciation. At 
the same time he fthe student) commits to memory an addition tabic, which is followed 
by the multiplication table, somethnes carried up to 100 times. Being now able to read, 
he practises on written papers of all kinds, and has daily exercises in writing upon a wooden 
slate or on paper. He also gets by heart portions of Ac Amara,” a kina of vocabulary 
in Sanskrit, of wliich he does not understand anything. In arithmetic he goes on to ICorn 
certain tables of money and weights, and in some cases, tables of fractions. Lastly, he is 
taught to read or intone iioetry, written on the well-known leaf books commencing often 
with hymns for morning prayer, and in some schools going on to the learning of the 
Bamayaiia, Bliarata, or other ancient works. No expiration whatever accompanies these 
exercises, the only object being to commit certain portions to memory * * * At the 
cud of the whole course, therefore, a boy should be able to read, write, add, and multiply. 


Native instniction 54. In the Hindustani Schools the course of study is described as follows:—“ The 
to Ulndustani alphabet and combinations of letters are first taught, and when a boy is able to read, he 
is given the Koran, a good deal of which he learns to repeat without knowing a .word of 
its meaning. A good pronunciation is acquired by this practice of reading Arabic first. 
A great amount of attention is given to writing, to excel in which is an cmject of much 
desire. The multiplication table is also learnt. I'he boys then go on to learn Persian 
grammar and to read talcs and poetry in Persian translating into Hindustani They also 
praotiee writing verses in Persian. ^ So far as language is concerned the 8co|>e of Ae 
* • instruction in these schools is not entirely unsatisfactory. 


D^eetiveinstrwtioii 55, The method of instruction in all indigenous schools Is remarked upon os defective, 
totodigenoosseiiools. while more attention should be paid to such euljects os arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and history. 


Scheme for regbter- 
ing todigeDons 
mSqoIb. # 


56. ^ The Director of Public Instruction has in the report sketched the outline of a plan, 
suggested b}^ Mr. Rice, inspector of schools, for registering such of tiie indigenous schools 
as are willing to submit to periodical inspection, mth a view to bestowing rewards where 

r results can be shown. As these views will doubtless, however, oe embodied by 
Galvett in a practicable scheme, it is unnecessary to notice the subject fimrther in this 
place. 


High -School 


Publication of 
uniform aeries of 
Canarese scbool- 
hoohs for Madias 
^and Mysore. 


Book sales. 


StiiOolhoiueB. 


57.. The high school in Bangalore has continued to make steady progress. The report 
of the examiners, after an examination extending over twelve days, showed that good 
work had been done in all the classes during the year. ^The results of -the University 
Examination were equally satisfactory. Seven boys paased the Matricnlation, and four 
the Firsts Arts Examination; of the latter, two were placed in the first l yjosg. There are 
now in the coUege department four students in the B.A. Class; eight in the First Arts 
Class; and 94 hi the Matriculation Class. 

ft 

58. ArraiigementB have been made, in concert with the Director of Public Instruction 
in Madrte, to publish tiie ^ies of Canarese schodlbooks for use^ hbth in Mysore and the 
Madras Presidency uniform pbin. The advantages of this arrangement are that one 
departmteit wiU derive benefit firom tee experience of tee other, and that tee issue of larger 
editions irill reduce the cost ofthe works. 

59. lle.a^eoflioolufiliKmmotti ihepi'dvuMie rea)^^ 10;i>25 tapee% bring 

40 p«r cent inorel^an the realnwtions of the j^riooa . 

60. The Director of Public InrtnKrtaon remarks on the ine&qaeto scoommodarion 

• -Sanded 
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Th^ fClioQilB are diadttgeldied under' tiiree heads higher, middle, and lower GM^iiif«id 
olm The female schools form a fourth diyision. Schools. 

62. The^higher class cmunrises four schools which are supported by graute-in-dld to the Higher daw. 
amount of 0,670 rupees, vfthis amount the Bishop Cotton’s School, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1865, recipes 6,170 rupees per annum, and exhibits a cost to Uovenuni^t for 
each pupil of R$^ IM- f* 6*.5 the cost in the other three schools of this class ranging from 
JZs. 8. 9. to Bs* 17. 8. per pupil. The schooling fees in this doss of schools range from 

2 annas to 1 rupee per mensem. 


63. There are eight schools comprised in the middle class, consisting of Protestant and Middle dass. 
Catholio institutaonsi at which 343 Hindus, 6 Mussulmans, and 466 Cnristians and others 

are instruct^. The schooling fees range from i anna to 1 rupee, and the cost to Govern¬ 
ment averages about 8 rupees per pupil, 

64. In this class arc comprised chiefly Mussulmen and Hindu Schools. Of the 1,632 tower daw. 
pupils borne on the books, no less than 1,297 arc Mussulmans, and the remaining 336 are 
xiSndas. The schooling fees range from ^ anna to 4 annas per mensem, and the cost of 

each pupil to Government averages about 3 and 4 rupees. 


65. There are eight schools for girls 8up|)ortcd by Government aid, and situated, with Female school, 
one exception, in Bangalore. The proportion of castes and sects is 398 Hindus, 5 Mussul¬ 
mans ana 166 others (indudingChristians), These schools are chiefly in connection with 
the Wesleyan and London Missions; that which receives, however, the largest grant, is 
the Catholic Seminary called “ The Convent of the Good Shepherd,” which was estab¬ 
lished in 1864. 


66. The education of Mahomedan girls has been hitherto confined to a few who receive Progress of fomole 
instruction in the London Mission School in the Bangalore Pettah.^ A movement has Slf 
commenced among the Mussulman inhabitants for the purpose of establishing a girls’school “omedans. 

imdcr their own direction, and as it has been largely supported by the more influential 
members of the community, it is hoped that tlie zeal or the promoters will not prove 
evanescent 


PART III. 

IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT^ OF 

INDIA.* 


I, 

Bbanch Schools in the Ptjnmb. 


From A. 3f. Manieath, Esq., Under Secretaiy to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab (No. 249, datod^ 
23rd April 1866). 

. Befebbiho to the **branch schools’- mentioned in Major Fuller’s "Half-yearly 
Report on P^ular EducattoX in the Punjab for the period ending 30th September 1866,” 
I am directed to request that that ofibser may be called upon for a bri^ account of 
the system pursued in the establishment of these institutions, and ihj genend results 
observed. 

• 

3. Tkete appaw t»be m wme com. importaat auxiBarim to dm oaitral zillah 
«(^to(da,.an<l the iDfortea^on herein odled finr may, perhaps, be found tn^il {ox cemununi- 
oatidn to &e ednoational other promeea. 


Th. pilati|!l. apon whteh tb* fiillofdBC. mrimnentoM. with th. Geftanmiit of IndU hiu been 
Mdketid'il^tlitt..itott tji»mbjw(hof ijwMtotimiVerdMdeeUon enmyeft in the pmtieubi cue i. 


397. 
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From T. JT. Thornton» E^.,. Secretary to tibe Govemn^eiai of the Pimjab, to the 
Secretary to the Goyeteuiieat of luma* Home (Ko. 199, dated dth 

June 1866). 

Ik o^pliance with'jrour letter No. 949, dated 23rd April 1866,1 am 
copy uf a re^oirt* by the Director of Public Instruction, on the Byatem boiaiii^ BohoolB 
estabiished in jhe Punijab, in emnenstion with the GoyemmontjeiUan eohoda > 

2 . The fipnonrablc the Lieutenant Goremor desires me to add tlmt there can be no 
doiibt that the introduction of vhis system has marked quite an era in the progrein and 
X>opularity of our schools, whether Government or aided, in which it has been Mopted. 


From Major A, R. Fuller, Director of Public Instruction, Pimjab, to the Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab (No. 162, dated 16th May 1866). 

IKAVB the honour to nubrnii, as follows, a brief account of the system pursued in the 
establishment of branches to stillah schools, and, the general results observed, which was 
called for in No. 249, dated 23rd April lf}66, from tiie Government of India, in the Home 
Df^artmcnt, received under your No. 153, dated 30th idem. 

The first step is in concert with the Local Committee of Public Instriictioiis, which, in 
the Punjab, consists entirely of native gentlemen without any adipbi^turc of European 
officials, and is consequently a fair exponent of genuine native opinion to ascertain, at the 
town where a zillah school is open, whether there are any large numbers of children who 
are deterred from entering it on account of its distance from their homos, and the rate of 
fee charged therein. It will generally be found that these reasons are alleged for non- 
attendance by a great majority, who would otherwise be willing enough to learn English 
and the other subjects systematically taught in a Government school, but excluded from 
the curriculum of a purely indigenous one* Overtures are next made to the most 
iuduential teachers of indigenous schools in the t«>wn to make their schools the nuclei of 
branches to the zillah school by countenancing the gradual addition of their own curriculum 
of the same text books and studies (including English) as are adopted by the lower classes 
of the zillah school. In return the t<;acliers are mlowed small stipends, obtained from any 
available source, such as municipal funds, local subscriptions, fees, and, perhaps, savings 
from the salary of a teacher in the main school. This suffices to enlist their sympathy in 
the cause and to turn and keep their influence, which is not to be despised, on the side of 
the more liberal and advanced education offered by Government. These indigenous 
teachers, Ijowever, can seldom do more than carry on the instruction of their pupils, after 
the fashion of their forefathers. The new studies, and especially the elements of English, 
have, therefore, to be taught either by extra teachers, for which we scarcely ever 
have sufficient funds, or by monitors, selected from amongst the most advanced or most 
suitable and apt of the pupils in the main zillah schools. These monitors do the extra 
work of teaching in the branches for a couple of hours daily, in addition to attending their 
own classes for study in the zillah school, for trifling stipeuas; and some of the poorer ones 
are thus enabled to carry on tlieir education much longer than their pecuniary eircuin- 
stances would otiicrwlse admit of their doing. The indigenous teacheifs nave crcnerally all 
along been in the habit of taking fees after their own fashion from the children; and the 
levy of such fees is now made stricter and more general, but the rate is kept considerably 
below that charged in the zillah school, often by expresslpr raising the latter, especially for 
the lower classes, so as to rid the main institution oi the little boys who have not yet learnt 
their ABC, and induce all to get tlirough Ihe studies of the two lowest classes before 
* entering ths main zillah school. 

The results observed are, that in most cities and large towns, especially at Delhi, where 
the system was flrst started towards the close of 1862, or beginning of 1863, these branch 
schools have become highly popular. Wealthy people even, who would not send their 
yot^ children a mile or oven a mUe away to the zillah school, and were at first pre- 
^^judiced against the system oi education pursued there, send them willingly to the 
indigenous teacher, who keeps a branch school in their own street or its immematq neigh- 
bourhood^ and by the time the beys have gone throngl^ ^the better part ot* their old? 
fw^oned curricjalum, they have also mbibed a taste for o&er studies, including EngliAi, 
^pursued at Ae zillah school, and show an e^r desire to gain admittance, which^ as a rule, 
Is nnly :grantcd after they have mastered some of the elementary books in a ^breach insti¬ 
tution* By tMs“ means the status of the zillah school is greatly improvedi; its lower 
classes are*gradually aboUshed one by one, berinniug from the bottom; and that part of 
rAd work is lefll to tna brenclieH to ^nonUi. The attendance of boys ftffiovnngibe zillah 
otifaoOt oulT^ilmn is thus indefinitely mcreased, and the higher claves tf the main school 
are kept well filled ^y'|>erkKl!cal driPis of tmpils from the btanches. The ziHah school- 
house would be utterly unable to contain tne vast numbers, except by some arriingement 
of ibid kind which leaves all tlie most elementary schoUrs to be instructed in preparatoiy 
institutions. The popularity and ptofi^imrity of Aese inetifiitioM are increased 

by iqppouiting one or more niUite g^tlemen of wetiKh hn|ttenee as the patrons (cA 
cadb. Wholesome emulation is excited; and, in some oas^^ a jmlaon spends no ineon- 

sidecablo 
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ridoimble am 0 ti|&t of tim iiti, &ri3b«rii)g tlie iuterosts of the. school which he 

hae tahetk under hie special care. 

But it ift neecUess for me to enter Airther into Ihe advantages of the system. They 
'must be evident at a glance. The only difficulties are—^1) to carry pmnlar feeling 
akmg with ihe C^overnment scheme of sillah school education; and (2) to nnd .tlie funds 
S>x paying the instruction of so many extra scholars. In the first respect we have^ ee 
a rule, been successrnl in the Puiyah; in tlie second, I can only say we have made the 
most of the very limited amount at our disposal; so that the total cost of education peer 
head in nillah s<diocfielinui»fiill^ 12*. 44. 5», as it was during 1862--63, to Hs.22. 2.. 2. 

during 1864^63 ; and the year just riosed will show an equally favourable result. I magr 
also note that the average attendance for the above years has risen at the three great cities 
of Delhi, Lahore, and Umritsur from 282,121, and 148, to 1,072,545, and 901 respectively, 
and at other smaller places in something like the same proportion. At the present 
moment, too, the Delhi schovd has 25, and the Lahore 17, in their highest class preparing 
for the Calcutta University Matriculation ; and the daeses below are all almost equally 
laige, and ready to move up year by year, simply because they are now well fed from 
below. I conceive that these results are mainly due to the establishment of these^ systems 
of branches of zillah schools, which, having been first begun at the I>elhi Government 
School, has been extended, as far osjTunds and other circumstances would permit, to other 
Gtivemmcnt schools, and has been ado}>tcd by the most energetic of the managers of 
superior aided schools. 1 may instance the Reverend C. Forman sunong these, who, by 
thw means and at a very trifling increased cost, raised his school attendance at Lahore 
from 525 tx> 1,308 during tiie one year of 1864-65. 


II. 


TuANBFlfilt TO ImPEBIAL. FuNPS op CiXAllGES DEBITABX.E TO LoCAE CesSES. 

Rksolittion By the Government of India, Home Department (No. 525, dated 

3rd May 1866). 

Read a Letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 1099 a, dated 2nd 
April 1866', forwarding a Tabular Statement, showing the inereaae cdf Grant proposed 
for the extension of Female Fduentum in the let and 2nd Circles. 

Resolution. —The proi>oscd additional cxTicnditurc from Imperial funds may be 
sanctioned ; but, in intimating such sanction to the Government, Noi*tli-Western Provinces, 
it should be pointed out that the establishment of schools from the Ltical Cess Fund, in 
view to the future transfer of their cost to the Imperial revenue, is objectionable. Expen¬ 
diture, which may appear to the Local Government to ho not properly debitable to tlie 
Local Cess Fund, ought, not to be incurred on that fund in anticipation of future transfer 
to Imperial revenue. 

2. The Government, North-Western Provinces^ should also be informed that the 
Government of India is not prepared to countenance the indefinite extension of female 
schools ** supported entirely by Government,” •****♦ 
but the extension of the system should be carried out. as is now being done in some parts 
of the Punjab, on the grant-in-aid principle. 


IIL 

Ivi ^BPZJEOAnojra foa, Incbsase to Teacheus’ Staff, Fee Receipts 

• TO BE CONSZl>EB£JDi. 

IVom ji, M. JSontKathi XToder. Se«retar, to th« Government of IiicUb» Oome 

Dbpartmeiiti to tim CbSm. CknaanueBtener, Centnd Pmvmoea (No. dated 

28 AMs 7 I 866 ). • 

I.Aai'direated to ackimorl^l^ the.reeeiptof your Secretary’s communicatioa^ No* 1217—97; 
dated'the 4t]i instant, contaimng an appjuoation for'a y."*: of 100 rapees per mcTiaatn in 
aid of the Koman Catholic Boys' Schemi at Kamptee. 

X. £k.ia statod hyt^ Diveetor that the aid. if sanctioned, ** is intonded.to be applied to 
improvu^g IJn; Bngiish toas J t i n g . stsA apd, to adding tiro vernacular teachers, out the 
proposed jiiafr of teadkers, as entered in thd 'i^mn of application, ehpws only the addition 
cff tvro vemaonlin^ teodberir on I'd. rupees ps^’inensem each, the pay and nurabereof the 
enistmg*teaoliers behtg'lfie same selnthe ptoeentsadei f 
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3. I am to req^uaei 1%t liriU be good eno^b to exfddm ^ dWsri^pa^ aboire 

noticed. -v . ■■ ■'■ 

4. 1 am also to tal^e tbe onpoxtunity of drawing attention to iSHei mnaU amount of 

fees collected from ^e pupile. The sum of 50 rupees is entered in the atal^ent as the 
annual iuoQjgse. obtained hitherto from this source, and the same amopnt.iir Mjiwed in the 
correspondmg oolumn^ showing the anticipated receipts of the scboolj head» on 

its proposed tooting. 

5. Considering that there are 90 pupils in the school, of whom nearly hidf (40) are 
Europeans or Eurasians, the above-mentioned amount of fee income appearSf in the 
absence of explanation, to be disproportionately small, for it gives scarcely 9 pie per 
mensem fbr each pupil on the average. 

6* If the average monthly fee per pupil were raised to (say) 4 annas (which, considering 
the class of instruction to be given, cannot bo regarded as high), tho annus! receipts on 
this accdiint would amount to 270 rupees, the difference between which and the present 
amount would go some way towards meeting the objects which it is proposed to carry out 
by means of the* Government grant. 

7. It is to be remembered, 1 am to observe, that^n amount of aid, representing (as 
proposed in this case) tho full half of the antidpated expenditure, is the maximum which, 
under the Grant-in-aid Rules, can under any circumstances be given; but care should, of 
course, be taken not to give more than is shown in each case to be really necessary. The 
limited amount of public money which can bo made available for grants-in-aid, and the 
yearly increasing demands for expenditure of that kind, makes it very necessoiy that 
every care should be taken in its disposal* 


IV. 


Admission of Native Chutstianb into Schools Founded undeu Loud 
Canning’s Minute of Octobeu 1860. 

From A, M. Monteath, lSiBq^.i Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the H<morary ^Secretary to the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Education 
(No. 1331, dated 30th May 1866). 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 1st instant, inquiring 
whether the children of native Christians can be admitted \hto tho schools founded under 
Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860. 

2. In rejdy, T am directed to observe that, tliough there can be no doubt that the 
schools in question were intended fbr European and 'Eurasian cliildren solely, yet that the 
Governor General in Council would not object to the reception of native Christians into 
any such school at the discretion of the committee. It must rest witli the committee, 
however, in every cose, to judge how far, in admitting native Christians, it will be carry¬ 
ing out the wishes of other subscribers to the school. 


V. 

Aid Tp ZiLLAH School Buildings. 

Obsebvations —^By the Government of'India, Home Department (No. 4004, ^ated 

27 th August 1866). 

Bead an Extract from the Public Works Department, No. 657a, dated the 23rd ultimo, 
forwarding a letter from the Punjab Government for opinion as to ^e extent to 
which aid* should bo furnished from Imperial funds In iJie construction of zUlah 
achOok, ynd? whethei, under the circumstances represented by the Punjab Qovern- 
meat, these is any objection to the«balance of the cost of the mlUh school at Umritsur 
. belhg defrayed fr<Hn that source. 

OB^EaVUTiONS.—In IJefigal, endeavours have ordinarily 'been made to raise by sub¬ 
scription half the cost ^ ereeting zUlali schools; but in smne instances inhere this has 
been found to be impossible, a less amount of subscriptions has been accepted*' 

2* In the North-Western Pxorinees there have Hthertohccn, no aillah schools, and the 
questioB has never aarirsen; but in respect of Goveimtoent4ei|m^^ schools^ the rules ct 

. the 
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^6 Nortih^Weatetn FroriiiiDes (whlehareabD i$x Ibrce in Ondh) provide thet the i 
oos^trlEbntioiui <m ftoooiaeit of nil the liuOdiiige imMsed to be undertaken during tbe 
dundd amount to ^ at leant one-diird of the whole expenditure proposed^” thus aHowing 
any aunlne over and above one<-third in the rioher localitiet to oover deflciencies in 
poonar localitiea* * 

S. The Korth-Westem Frovincea rule might fairly be applied to all Government eehool 
buHduitfa (whether fbr tehseelee or zilldi achoola)* Indeed^ in applying the roles of ibe 
Korth«Westem Provinoea to Ondh, it is observed that this rule was adopted as respeote 
aillah school bnildings^ as well as tehseelee school buildings. 

4* Ufoeal cess funds are not, strictly speaking, applicable, and should not in future be 

S plied to the erection of buildings for schools not intended primarily for toe education ^ 
e agricultural population—too 1 per cent, cess being in fact a contribution by the agri*- 
eultural body only. 

6m In toe particular case of the Umritsur Zillah School, the debit of toe balance of 
<me*toird of toe cost to Imperial funds may be allowed. 


VI. 

Assxokmbktb to ScpcooiuS Founded under Lord CiiNNXNa’s Minute of I860. 

From Am Af. Monteath, £aq.. Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 

Department, to the Secretary to the Government of tlie Punjab (No. 4567, dated 

14tn September 1866). 

3 . Under the provisions of Lord Cdnning*s Minute of October 1860, the Government 
gives, in addition to an annual grant under the ordinary Grant»in-aid Rules, an equivalent 
to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a building or foundation fund; but in 
thus stating the actual provisions of Lora Canning’s Minute, it was not intended in any 
way to suporBodc or modify the inquiry made previously in the letter of 30th January, as 
to whether it might not bo better, in respect of a building or foundation fund, to give 
year by year an equivalent of the amount actually spent therefrom. 

4 . lliis inquiry, I am to explain, had reference to the apparent inexpediency^ o:^ 
capitalising the Government grants-in-fud of building and endowment funds by giving 
largo sums, which so far at lea<t endowment purposes arc concerned, can only be used 
for invetitment, instead of giving year by year an equivalent of the sums actually ex¬ 
pended from such funds. And it was solely with the view of avoiding a demand for large 
grants of principal sums, and the consequent drain on the limited resources available 
annually to meet the current wants on account of educational expenditure, that tlie sug¬ 
gestion was made. 

5 . I am desired, however, to state, with reference to the objections urged against toe 

P roposal in the Bishop’s letter of the 23rd April to Mr. blatcr, toat the Government of 
nma would not wish to press the point, should the Bishop and others who may be in¬ 
terested in too cstablibhinent of the particular class of schools under notice, continue to 
regard the suggested change in an unfavourable light. 

6 . But if the existing practice bo continued of giving in lump an equivalent of sums 
CoUeoted from private subscriptions towards building anti foundation funds for schools 
estabHshed under the provisions of Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860, it will be 
desiiable, I am to observe, that yearly statements should be required from toe managers 
. of such institutions, showing the balances at credit of the building and foundation funds 
respectively, as well os the income and expenditure of toe funds for the year. 

7. And it will bo, of course, most essential to see that all expenditure on account of 
toe school building properly dcbitable to the building fun^, as well as all expenditure 
from the foundation fund, is carefully dibtingulshed in the statement of yearly cx^icndi- 
tnre, so toat it may be deducted in determining the amount of yearly current idd to 
which toe school may be cndtlod^nder toe ordinary Grant in-aid Rules* 


NSCBS8ITT OF SKFOROIKa FeB RATBB IN ZlDDAH SCHOODS.* 

Prom Am Mm Manieath, Rsq., Under Secretary to toe Government of India, Home 
Department;, to toe Chief Commiesioiier of toe Central Provinces (No. 4807, dated 
22nd September 1866). 

1 JkM directed to acknowledge toe reemnt of your eecretarjr’s letter. No. 2921—270, 
dated the 4to ineteint, enbnixttoig reasons for which any immediate a^^empt to raise the 
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mle <if taition ftos in ilie TSMgwm City Stifliioii 8d^ U Muidnred toexpedient* and^ 
moommending tiwt ^ oiigniieStation of the great^uMid of ijbe erimtl epj^ed for on the 
Pth July nuiy be ee^ltoijed. 

2 . In reply, I am directed to atate that the Governor Getteral in Coonoil would not 
object to sanction the additional grant temporarily (aay for one year), pending sn^ 
Ihrther ineiroamof fhefeOB will render the school independent of tibe idditional Aid 
from Government; but it is observed that the grant would be in eeeesi halfthe^ 
expenditure, the present actual dUbursements sliown in the detailed •edhednle attached 
to your eecretary^s letter of 9th July (4B9 rupeea) and the additional dO rupeea proposed 
fpr the two English masters being only d49 rupees, while the augmented grant w^d be 
A^Ompees* 

^fhe deficiency may possibly be accounted for, to some extent, by expenditure of a 
misceUaneous kind other than on the teaching staff, or by setting down some expend!^) 
lure (not shown in the statement) on account of the general superintendence of the 
missionaries. But, however this mav be, it is necessary %at, before the additional graht 
can be given, full explanation should be afforded on the point, ' 

4. I ani to take this opportunity of dmwing your attention earnestly to the necessity of a 
careful n>\ isjon of the rates of tuition feesin Government zill ah sehooh, and of a strict attention 
to the necessity of enforcing the realisation of the rates. From the Education Ueport of 
1864--6^« it appears that the average fee actually realised was about 14 annas per annum, 
from each pupil; a result which shows that even the very low monthly fee rates indi¬ 
cated as the prescribed rates in paragrmJi 23 of the report can be but im})erfoQtly 
enforced. To fix a reasonable rate of fee for the several classes in the zillah schools is a 
matter of importance, not only from the means which an improved fee ineomo af^rds of 
improving tho condition of the schools, but from the strong motive which it affords for 
regular atleiidauce. It is particularly important, yioreover, that this matter should be 
prominently kepi in view in the Government zillah schools; which should, in this respoct, 
DC examples to private schools of a like status. 


VIII. 

Bight of Pee-emption op School Buildings. 

From A. 3f. Monteath, Esq., Under Secretary to the Ooverumont of India, Home 
Department, to the Secretaries to the Governments of Bengal, Fort St. George, 
Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab; and the Chief (Commissioners 
of Oiulii, British Burmah, and the Central Provinces; and the CominUsioner of 
MyK»re; and tho Resident at Hyderabad (Nos. 553G—65, dated ]3tli October 
1866). 

TotbeAdmote I AM directed to forward, for ®®Py oorreapondonce 

noted in the margin, relative to the (Government claim to pre-emption, under certam 
optsm- 0 irGumstan(*e 8 , of school buildings, for tho erection, purchase, or enlargement of which aid 
From the Adfoeate is ^ven b} Government under the Grant-in-aid Rules, and to auggest that the course 
Genera], dated recommended by the Advocate General for placing the Government claim on a satis- 
S9th Somber. factory footing be adopted in. 


From A, M, Monteath^ Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Advocate General, Calcutta (No. 4260, dated 4th September 
1866). 


Ir is usual in borne parts of the country to give grants of money from the State towards 
tho erection, purclme, or edlargemcnt of buildings for schools under private manage¬ 
ment. The conditions under wmcli such grants are made in any particular province are 
embodied in a published code of ** Grant-in-aid Rules,” appHcablo to such province. 


One ^ the conditions is as follows, yfr.;— ' 

"That, in the event of any building, towards tho erection, purchase, or enlarge¬ 
ment cjf umicb a grant may nave been made by Government, beix^ subsequently 
diverted to other than educational purposes, the Government shall have the option 
(MpuKhhalng the building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit 
f beiW luven lor «o much 01 the grant as may bear the same p^portion to the whole, 
irbica the estimated value of the buil<Ung boars to tiie total original cost.” 

' I am dinotAd t, UtnAynn wUl fii.T(nir tiie Oovmuff Otaaral ia Conndl with 
’tjrotir oidnion wbttbar die Govemnent of Indw. oowld loftlly eofime the right of pre* 
oontion u etipulated for in the okuse aho-io Wtod ia Ibe ereat of its bring dispitted] 
and if there be doubt in the mutter, that yon wul state whti yon wttnld reoommBiia to be 
dVns in mew to pUriag the Ooveinment claim on » satiriMoey iboring. j 
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Frcwii T* ZT. Adyaoaie General, to the Doder Secretary to the Ckvarnmetlt 

of India, Home Department (dated 20tih September 1866). 

X BAvn tli4 honour to aefcnowledm the receipt of your letter, INo. 4260, of the 4th 
iuetimt, relating to the oonditione under which grante^n^aid are made to achOoU, and the 
eaffimency of atioh eonditiona to protect the interests of Qovemment. 

. 2« The codec of rules have not the force of law, and can only operate as beii^ tike 
terms of the parlaoular contract with the grantee who accepts a grant with notice. Cmder 
the circumstanoes, I think the publication of the code would be noticed ; and it may be 
(though as to this 1 am not informed) that aimlicants are obliged to state that they wiU 
accept the grant, subject to the conditions ot the code, or that the Government letter 
assenting to the grant contains an express reference to the code. 

8 . Inasmuch as the right of pre-emption is a ** contingent right or interest to or in 
land/* within the meaning of the liegistration Act, it is necessary to consider the effect 
of that Act with reference to the present question* Unless there is some writing cm the 
part of the grantee to the effect that he accepts the grant on the tenus laid down in the 
code, the right of pre-emption would rest merely on an ** oral agreement or doolaration,** 
which would be ineffectual as against anj registered mortgagee or purchaser* or even as 
against the devisee under a registered will from the grantee. If, on the other han^ we 
suppose an instrument, signed by the grantee, that would be an instrument creating a 
ri^t or interest in immoveable pzoperty, and if unregistered, would be inadmissible in 
evidence, and would not affect the prc»ps>rfy in respect o£ whicdi the grant was made. 

4. 1 am of opinion that in all cases before or at the time the money granted is paid 
Over, the grantee and the officer of Government making the grant should sign a written 
agreement to the effect that the grant is made and accepted subject to the condition as to 
pre-emption and all the other conditions contained in the code ^ the grantee under 
to sell, and the Cjovcmmcnt officer to buy for Government on those conditions. This 
agreement slumld be registered, but will not require a stamp; and it will, 1 think, be 
effectual to i>reserve the Government claim as against the grantee or any person claiming 
under him. 


IX. 

Senior SciioEABsifiFS in Lower Provinces. 

Frtira G, R. JEhmie^ Ssn., Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

Hume Department, to tne Officiating Junior Secretary to the f^ov eminent of Bengal 

(No. 58S1, dated 29th October 18G6). 

1 AM divected to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 2783 T., dated the 3rd 
instant, forwarding a copy of a ooininunicatjon from the Director of Public Instruction, 
submitting a scheme for increasing the number of senior scholarships open to public com¬ 
petition in the Lower Provinces. 

2 . The^ Governor General in C'ouncil observes that, when tlie number of 24 senior 
scholarships was fixed, the number who had pab*«ed in that year the First Arts Exami¬ 
nation was 84. It is now nearly double, viz., 165; and the Director of Public Instraction 
proposes to increase the number of scliolarshipa annually available from 24 to 50; that is, 
more than double, although, from the increase being principally in scholarships of a lower 
amount, the increased cost is not quite double the former cost. 

S« I am ffirected to point out that it does not follow *that the original proposition 
of Boholarships to under-graduates passing the First Arts Examination should be main¬ 
tained as bducation advances, and comes to be more appreciated^ A large proportioiiL 
may be necessary m a stimulus %t first, when the advantages of education are compara- 
tiively littio appreciated; bu^ having regard to the very great progmss of oduMtion in 
Bengal in recent yearsi, the Governor General in Council is of opinion that the present 
proposal is excessive, mA desires that the Lieutenant Governor will reconsider it. 

4. t am at the same time to re<;^ueBt information os to the total number of thbae who 
have passed the Sirst Arts Exommaitiott, and who are now continuing their Andies in the 
third and fourth olasses exf the several affiliated colleges. 


« a 
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*From A. M. Mmtfaih^ Esq.* Under Secretaary to the Oorenmlent of tndb* Home 

menty to ih^ lETnd^P Se(Mt^ ibe Government of BeMid (Ko» 1808^ dated IStli 
December- 

Ik contitxdataon of Mr. Elsmie’s letter, No* 5881* dated &e Oetoln^^ requesting 
fuiiiher mf(^ation to a proposal urhicb had been subniitt^^ lumreamUff the 

number of senior scholarships open to public competition in the Lover Provinces* 1 am 
directed td eay that the Governor General in Council would be glad if it could be shown* 
from the imtual results of last year* how far the grant of the proposed additional number 
of scholarships would have added to the number of those who* having passed the First 
Arts Examination* continued their studies in college. 

2 . It may* perhaps* be assumed that every student obtmning one of the 26 addi1|ional 
scholarships would have continued his studies iu college; but of these it is not improbable 
that a considerable proportion did* in point of fact* continue their studies in college withont 
scholarships; and if this be the case* the effect of the grant of 26 additional s^olarships 
may be fairly estimated by tbe remaining number of students who* in point of fact* did 
not continue tlioir studies* but who would* on the above-mentioned assumption* have been 
induced to do so by the grant of scholarships. 

3 . If* for instance* it appears that of tho 26 students who would have got the addition^ 
scholarships at the last examination* 15 have* in jioint of fact,^ continued their studies* it 
follows that the effect produced by tlie grant of the 26 additional scholarships would at 
most have been to induce a continuance of college studies on the part of 11 students who* 
in the absence of scholarships** did not do so. 

4 . I am to take this opportunity of inquiring when the existing number of 24 senior 
scholarships was fixed. It is*' perhaps* not the case* as assumed in paragraph 2 of this 
office letter* of 29th October* that the year 1861-62* from which the comparison of results 
given iu Mr. Atkinson’s letter commences* was tlie year when the 24 senior scholarships 
were first introduced. 


X 


From S, C. Bayhy Esq.* Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal* to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India* Home Department (No. 473* da^d 28th January 
1867). 

5881* dated WiTH reference to the letters * from the Home Department noted in tho margin* I am 
^ ^ forward herewith a copy of a communicatiou f from tho Director of FubHc In- 

Bember 1M8. ^ struction* submitting the information required by the Government of India in connection 

t No^ 117* dated ^i^h bis proposal to increase the number of senior scholarships open to public competition 

idth Januaiy 1667. in the Lower Provinces. 

2 . The Lieutenant Governor agrees with Mr. Atkinson in thinking that the indirect 
effect which is likely to be produced by increasing the number of available prizes should 

', . be teJ^en into consideration in dealing with the present question* and his Honor* therefore* 

begs to repeat his recommendation that the proposal may receive the eariy^sanotion of 
his Excellency in Council. ’ 

3. I am to add that the reasons urged by the Government of India would* in his Honor’s 
opinion* apply with equal force to a refusal to give any sort of honour or reward for 
educational distinction* as a certain number of men would always attain the highest pro- 
ficiency without such stimulus. 


• • 

a t 

From W, 8. Atkinson^ Esq.* Director of Public Instruction* to the Secretary to the 
Government o| Bengal (No. 117* dated 14th January 1867). 

Ik reply to your endorsements* Nos. 4504 and 5071* dated 9th November aud 20tli 
December 1866* fonifarding communications from the Government of India on the subject 
of my proposal to increase the number of senior scholarships* I have the honour to report 
that I jiftve obtained statements from all the affiliated colleges which diowibat at tiie end 
of the year their fonrth-ycar classes contained 94 students and timir tlurd-year dassea 
134 student. The fourth-year dosses are composed of students who passed the First 
Arts EKuounation in 1864* when the list of successful candidates containM the xiames of 
138 Students who were eligible for senior scholarships, and the ^ird-year classes are com- 
pofed of students who passed ih 1865* when the list comprised. 168 ebsdble candidates. It 
oppeifs* therefore;*, thsit 44 stwftents who might have been in the foura^yasr classes have 
dropped off in cobrse of the two years* and that* similarly* 64 students have dropped 
off auiding the last year who might have been in tiie third-year classes. 

2. I have also ascertained* by referring to the matk lisiL that 12 out of the 44 Fbnt Arts 
oxidates of 18^4* who are no longer proseonlang stories* ivould have obtained 
soholarsfaipa if ihb number of Behdarahi^ had wisa indtemd by 26* and that* under 
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the same 11 of tihe musansf oa&^dates of 1865 would bare obtaii&ed scholiur- 

rihipa. ^ 

3 . Prom tbese result* it may, perhaps, be cousiderod that the number of additional 
sobolarships for wbioh 1 have appfied is unnecessarily larse; but it should be borne in 
that the indirect effect which is likely to bo produced by increasing the number of 
available prizes is also considerable, as tl^ chances of gaming some means of support 
during a college career will always be tafen into account by the jioorcr students bcuore 
they determine to enter on such a course ; whilst it is also die fact that many of those 
who continue to prosecute their studies without scholarships are pressed by poverty, and 
are often obliged to contribute to their own support by undertaking private tuition and 
other work, m addition to their college studies. When, besides this, it is remembered 
that the number of candidates will steadily increase, and that the number of iunior scho* 
larships annually available is 160, I do not think that the number of senior scholarships I 
have asked for can fairly be thought excessive. 


4 . When the present scholarship rules were framed in 1861, the 24 senior scholarships 
which are annually available were obtained by lumping together the then existing college 
scholarships which had bceu sanctioned from time to tunc 'when the several Oovernment 
colleges were founded. 

These weftre— 


Freddency College Scholarships - 
Hooghly College Scholarships 
Kishnaghur Cmlego Scholarships - 
Berhompore Colicge Scholarships 
Dacca College Scholarships^- 


Totai. 


8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 


Dxtuact from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home Department 

(No. 1417, doted llfh February 1867). 

Bead the undermentioned papers 

From ilio Bengal Government, No. 2783T, dated 3rd October 1866. 

To ,, ,» ,» 5881, „ 2i)th „ ,, 

To ,, ,, ,, iSOH, ,, 13th December 1866. 

From „ ,, „ 473, „ 28th January 1867. 


Ouseuvatton*. —On the 3rd October last, the Bengal Government proposed Ho 
increase the number of senior scholarships open to public competition in the Dower 
Provinces onnu^ly from 24 to 50. 

2 . In reply, it was observed that, when the number of <«enior scholarships was fixed at 
24, the number of under-graduates who had passed the First Arts Examination in that 
year had been 84, and hod since increased to 105. It was remarked that it was not neces* 
sary to maintain, as education advanced and came to be more appreciated, the large pro- 
poniun of scholarships which wore required as a stlmalus at first; and hence the proposal 
of tlie Dieutenant Governor was consiaered to bo excessive. 

3 . The Lieutenant Governor has now repeated his recommendation. The principle 
stated in the letter to the Bengal Government, dated the 29th October, that it is not 
necessary to maintain the original proportion of senior scholarships to undcr-gi^uloate 
students passing the First Arts Examination, should be**adherod to. Some increase, how¬ 
ever, in tne number of senior scholarships may iiroperly and beneficially be allowed, as 
the nlimber of students maj^ bo said to have exactly doubled, and is increasing year by 
year. An addition, tbereiore, of something over 50 per cent, to the number of senior 
scholarships, raising them from 24 to s^ 40, will be approx^riato and reasonable, and these 
might bo divided intojdiree classes, as mllows:— 

10 of 32 rupees per mensem. 

12 of 25 „ „ 

18 of 20 „ „ 

OrsflbfVtft That the papers on the subject be forwarded, with the foregoing romorksi, to 
the Financial Department, for further aonsideration and orders. 
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Kbsoi^utioh by tibb Oovenment of India, Finsnoial l>nMttiment 1085, d at M 

SSth Febniaiy 1867)« 


Bead^ extract, Hon* Department, Ko. 1417, dated tbe 11th inetant, with andoenkn^ 
guffgeeting that the number of senior echolanhips in Bengal, which are throthaopento 
piitMic competition annually, and are tonablc^tEbr two years, should be Inoreaaed ftom 94 
to 40, at an additional cost of 574 rupees per mensem, as shown below t'~ • 


J*rapoted Seale. 


He. 

10 at 32 > <■ - - . - . 320 

12 at 25 ....... 300 

18 at 20 > - . > . . . 360 


980 X 2 as 1,960 

i^esent Seale. 

9 at 32 • - . - . . . 288 

15 at 27 - - - - - - . 405 

693 X 2—>1,366 

« — ■ .SI ■ 

Increase ncr mensem - • -a 574 


Hesolufion. —The increase proposed is sanctioned. 

Ordered^ That the foreproin$]r Resolution be commanicated to the Home Department 
and the Accountant Genei^, Bengal. 


X. 

FsiMAisB Education in Bombat. 

From W, Wedderburnt Esq., Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to tlfe 

Serretary to tlie Government of India, Home Department (No. 13, dated 9 ih March 

1867). 

Jam directed to forward for the favourable consideration of the Government of India, 
the accompauym^ copy of a letter fiom the Dircctt>r of Public Instruction, No. 2259, 
dated the 2 nd ultuno, lelativo to native female education in this Presidency. 

2 . In submitting this letter, I am desired to state that the interests and importance of 
tlie subject were incssed upon the attention of bir A. Grant in %he Resolution of this 
Government on the Report on l^iiblu Instruction for the year 186i-65 (copies of which 
have already been forv^^arded to the Government of India); and that it is with much 
satibiaction^ the^ Rmht Honourable the Governor in Oounoil has received the aesurance 
contttiuc d in Sir A. Grant^s letter that it will be possible to promote Aroughout the 
^untry tlic education of girls up to 10 or 11 years of age. 

3. It will be seen also that Sir A. Grant pledges himself to do this satisfactorily, if 
aided with on annual assignment 4 »f 30,000 lupees trom tlio Imperial funds. 

4. Under these cireumstauccp, I am directed to submit the strong recommendation of 
the Right Honourable the Governor in (jonncil that the Government of India will be 
pleasedto sanction the assignmoift of 30,000 rupees for Female Education” in the 

ner projiosed by Sir A. Grant. 

---— - ... ■ .. c 

« 

IVoTO SiiT A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Tnstruotion, Bombay, to tbe 
Secretary |p tbe GoTomment of Bombay (No. 2259, dated 2idi Pobmaty 1867). 

1 HBO tcT audroM Gorerament with roferonoe to their Beaolution, No. 613, dated 16th 
Oetobur 18C6, baTaeraph 12, on tbe Educational Report ft* 1864-^, in which Goyem> 
BMig^jp^ea female education^ aa one of the chief pednta to which attention ehoold now 

9. a^ering to loy fewmev ^pinion («e» my Report fixr 1865HS6, paragraiih 55]u 

that female education,^ in ita full oa tent , iiiipl)«e a ehtuge in tim aodUl onatoma of tita 
nativM with regard toi'in&at maitifige and other tldiigiL Faow And that it will ho TMM.n»V 
to promote thxonghoul the oouniiy toe ednoatibn of gnu to 10 mr |1 yeato of ago. 

. XCirlo 
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* a. GMa attonding sdhool from 5 to 11 of ago mav certainly aeqmre a knowledge 
of mdiag» writing* and arithmetie* wliMi (eepeoialiy in the case of tkefr bring qpmed to 
edneated nati?ee> tt%bt be of great importanoe to thmn* and which would probably lead 
thm way to greater reeolte bermter* 

4 » No amigameiat of Imp^al funds has hitherto been made for female edfusation in the 
Sidueatiotr Budget of this Ptwridenoy* and no regular attempt hae been made as yet to 
organiee tlna branch of public inetruction. wotdd now aoltoit that an annual aearign* 
ment of 3 O 9 OOO rupees for fegiale eduoation be made in the Budget of 1867«'68« and auo* 
eeeding years; and if the means bo thus afforded; I wiU endeavour to shotv results 
worthy of the ou^y. 


From JSl C. Esq.^ Secrcto^ to the Governineiit of India, Home Department 

to the Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay (No. 3804, dated 13th April 
1887). 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ultimo. No. 13, 
recommending for the sanction of the Government of India, a proposri made by the 
Director of Public Instruction fur an annual grant of 30,000 rupees from the Im^rial 
revenues, in furtherance of the cause of female education in Bombay. 

2. In reply* I am instrocted to say that the Government of India is always di6|iosed io 
allow considerable latitude in regard to expenditure for female education, the matter being 
one on which it is hardly possible to prescribe precise rules, and in which very much must 
be trusted to the judgment, tact, and dibcretion of the local educational autliorities. But 
it has not f)cen the practice in the Financial Department, even with this object in view, 
to make a lump assignment from the Imperial revenues to the large extent now asked for; 
and, on financial considerations, it seems necessary that the Government of India sbonld 
be placed in possession of at least some'sketoh or indication of the plan on which it is pro*- 
posw lo provide female education by means of public money, and that some intimation 
should be given of the degree of co-oporation and joint expenditure to be expected from 
the community. I am ac*cordingly desired to request that such information may be sub* 
mitied to the Governor General in Council. 


From C, Chnne^ Esq., Sccrctinr to the Govomment of Bombay, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department (No. 35, dated 31st May 1867). 

RrrnBBiXG to your letter, Na 3804, dated the 13th ultimo, I have the honour, by 
direction of the Right Honourable the Governor in ('ouncil, Uf forward to you the accom¬ 
panying copy of 0 letter* from the Director of Public Instruction, ailording the iuforma- sKo 312, dated 
tion roquired by the Government of Indio, as to the plan on which it proposed to provide let May 1867. 
female education in this Presidency by means of public money, &c« 

2. In forwarding this letter, I am desired to reilew the stnmg recommendation of thw 
Govomment in favour of Sir A. Grant’s proposals, in which his Excellency in Council 
entirely concurs. 


From Sir A. Orant, Bart, Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay (No. 312, dated Ist IVIay 1867). 

With reference to Government Resolution, No. 216, dated 27tfa ultimo, I have the 
honour to retiort m follows; —I asked for an assignment of 30,000 rupees per annum, for 
" Female Education,*' in the same way as my predecessor, in his letter No. 1089, dated 
7th November 1864, asked for an annual ab-iignmcnt of 1,00,000 rupees for the improve¬ 
ment of vernacular education in thi«i Presidency, and in the same way os I myself asked, 
in my letter No. 440, dat^ 26th June 1866, for an assignment of 3,600 mpecs, for exten¬ 
sion of vernacular education in Scindo. Each of these applications was sanctioned as a 
lump assignment for a gcnearol object. 

2 . With regard to ** Female Education,” it is not possible to lay down beforehand any 
imiform plan to be piraued throughout. This department must to guided in its opera¬ 
tions^ by the local circumstances and state of social feeling^ in diner6ht parts of the 
Presidency. I should propose to bogin by improving existing schools estAblishod by 
municipalitioB, local cess committee$, and by this department out of its geaeiri Feo Fund. 
For the success of female education it ia neoeasary that, until female teachers cs t» be pro- 
rided, highly zeapeetable masten of some refinement should be secured. In soycral exist- 
fog girhr schools, most wretched salaries have hitherto been provided for the masters. 
Wherever this state of things appeam to impede the advance of frmale education, I would 
pro]^ io focrease the salaries andebtaui Bettor maatevs; secondly* I would propose to 
esWfildi a certain number of sohrimhijM for girb, to be awaitied'Wfor examination, and 
to be, tenable only under eonditkms of regwwr attendanee; tliiirilj* I would jiroposa 
3&7- «4 to 
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to i0tart new echoola in favourable localities, under certain conditions with the peofde* As 
one of those conditions^ I would stipulate that at least a adhoolhottse should be providedl 
hy the people free of rent or other eaq;>ense'; and, as ano^«r condition^ that the people 
should guarantee the attendance of a certain number of ^rls, not less than 25 girls bemg 
heldTueccssaiw to^ constitute a sohopl. In some places it muj be possible to exact fees 
from',the pupps; in o&er plooea this measure would be premature now, though it will be 
always kept in view. 

3. I do not think that it is possible at present to defines fii|^bor than as above sketdhed, 
tiie plan to be pursued. What is now propo<«ed is that Go\ omment abould lead the way 
in female education, and, by showing the people specimens of efficient girls’ schools, should 
make such institutions popular. If the measures adopted be successful private individuals 
and communities will afterwards bo sure to take spontaneous action in extending female 
education. 


KnsoLUTiON by the Government of India, Home HeTUbrtment (No. 2509, dated 

20 tb July 1867). 

Read again, letter No. 13, dated 9th March, from the Acting Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, forwarding copy of a letter ftom the Director of Public Instruction, and 
soliciting sanction lo the grant of 30,000 rupees per annum in aid of Native female 
education throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

Read again, letter in reply to the above, asking for further information on the subject. 

Read letter from the Secretary to the Goyertiment of Bombay (No. 35\ dated the dlst 
of 'May, fo^ording copy of a communication from the Director of Puolio Instruction^ 
and reiterating the original rcq[uest. 

JRemn^ks *—looking to the extent to which Nhtivc female education has proceeded in 
the Bombay Presidency, the amount asked tor seems too large; 10,000 or 15,000 
rupees would seem sufficient; but it will be for the Financial Department to decide what 
sum can properly bo assigned from the Imperial ri'vcnues in aid of the object in view, 
ha\ing regard lo the allotments already made to Bombay for female education, as com¬ 
pared witli those made to other Provinces, and to the fact that education for the masses, 
whether boys or girls, is not anywhere recognised as a proper charge on Invf^rial Reve¬ 
nues, but on locfd cesses, such as that ruibCcTby the Bomliay Government in 1864, with 
this among other objects in view. 

Ordered^ That a copy of the abo'i e remarks, and the above-mentioned papers, be for¬ 
warded to the Financial Department for further consideration and ordci'S. 


Rs:aoi.i7TiOK by the Government of India, Financial Dopaitmont (No. 2074, dated 

22 nd August 1867). 

Read an extract from the Proceedings of Government, in the Home Department 
(No. 2509), dated 20th July 1867, forwarding for consideration and orders an ajiplioation 
from the Government of Bombay for the grant of 30,000 rupec» per annum in aid of 
Native female schools thnmghout the Bombay Presidency, onu expressing an opinion that 
10,000 or 15,000 rux>eos will bo buffioient. 

Mi7rse/t€£Yon.-*The Governor General in Council is pleased to sanction a grant of 10,000 
* rupees for female schools for the lower classes in Bombay, for this year only, on the dis¬ 
tinct understanding that, from next j^ear, the charge will be met from the Educational 
Cess, that being the proper source from which expenmturc for educating the masses should 
be met, when it is not incurred under the Grant*m-aid Rules. 

Ordered^ That the foregoing Rr^solution be sent to the Home Deportment, Comptroller 
General of Accounts, and the Accountant General, Bombay, the original papers received 
from the Homo Department being returned, and co{>ies being kept for recoi 

t 

From A. P.^llowett, Esq., Under Secretary to tbe Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment^ to the decretory to the Gvvemmout of Bombay (^No* 4169, dated 4tb September 
1667). 

i ■% * 

I ABt dureeted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No. 35), dated the 31st Maj^ 
and to itate iu reply that, after cemsideration in tbe Finaninal Department, the Governor 
Genend fat Council has been pleased to sanction a grant of lu,000 rupees for female 
schools foir tho low' r classes in the Bombay Preridency, for this year only, on the distinct 
understanding that iu future the charge to be met from local sources, such as the Educa¬ 
tional Cess, so fiir as the schools are for the classes who pay the oess^ this being tihe proper 
source fram which expenditure for educating the maises (dbould be met, when it u not 
inoursed under the Grint-in-aid Rules. 
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From C* Oofine^ SecretJtiy to government of Bombay, to iihe SecMtaiy to Ae 

/GoTemnoNEifit mBidia, Home Depiun^eiit (No. 66), dated 5ih October 1867. " 

I ah directed to adooiowledge ibe receipi of your letter (No.. 4169), dated it&e 4tli 
ultimo^ conTeyiiig the Baaction of the Government of India to a grant of 10,000 riipMS 
for female achools for the lower cloaseB in the Bombay Presidency. 

2 . With reference to the amdimt and nature of this sanction, I am to submit that, much 
as this Government desires to promote female education, they are unable to accept the 
mant Banctioned for that purpose on the condition stated; they would therefore beg 
mat the unqualified assent of the Grovemmeut of India may be given to the proposals sub¬ 
mitted in letter No. 35, dated the Slat May 1867. 

3. It is out of the power of this Government to pledge themselves to the condition re¬ 
quired, and even if they have the power, it would be most impolitic to exerdse it, as the 
very existence of local funds in this presidency would be imperilled. 

4. It is the very essence of the local funds recently organisek, tliat the people who pay 
should have a voice in regard to the disposal of the x^roceeds, and though Government 
claim a right to veto any appropriation of funds on improper objects, yet they never 
hesitate to accord sanction to proxiosals of the Liocal Committees for legituuate expendi¬ 
ture. When the liocal Governments consider themselves bound not to dictate to the 
Local Fund Committees the mode in which their money shall be spent, they feel thmn- 
selves precluded from giving effect to such a dictation on the part of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment by which the local character of the institution would be wholly annihilated. 

5. It is therefore impossible to carry out any orders tliat this charge shall, in future 
years, be mot from local funds, and it is hojicd that, on re-consideration, the Government 
of India will not press this condition. 

6 . The sum of 30,000 rux>ees was asked 4br, and that this sum mi^ht bo profitably 
spent may bo gathered from the 45th paranwh of Annual Kex>ort of the Director of 
Public Instruction for the lost year, to whicdi I am desired to solicit the attention of his 
Excellency the Governor General in Council. 

7. It will be borne in mind that the application for the grant was specially stated by 
Sir A. Grant as desired .to aid in the development of schools already established from 
local sources, as well os to lay a foundation in places where grants for female education 
have not yet been voted by me l^ooal Committees. 

8 . From the rex>ly now received, it would apjiear that the Government of India decline 
to sanction even 1,000/. x>cr annum as their contribution in aid of Native female education 
in the whole Bombay Presidency; but as tliis can hardly be the case, I am to express the 
earnest hope of his Excellency the Governor in Council that, on re-conaideratiou, the 
Ooverumeiit of India will not refuse to accede to the request now again made. 


From JS. 6 \ Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Homo Department, to 

tibe Secretary to the Government of Bombay (No. 1,040, dated 7th December 1867). 

I AM directed to acknowledge your letter. No. 66, dated 5th October last, requesting a 
reconsideration of the pro|>o8al made in your letters. No. 13, dated 9th March, and 
No. 35, dated Slst May, for an annual grant of 30,000 rupees for female education in^t-;^ 
Bombay. 

2 . In reply, I am directed to x>oint out that the Government of Bombay does not appear 
to apprehend clearly the principles by which it has been found necessary to regulate 
grants from the Imperial revenues for education, and especially for female education. 

3 . The .Government of India does not question that, in the present instance, a case can 

be made out for the profitable ei^nditure of the sum ajiplied for; indeed, that a sum in 
excess of the entire revenues o^ India might beyond doubt be expended on educational 
purposes. But, waiving all other grounds of objectipn, the Imperial revenues must ever 
‘ M wholly inadequate to meet the charges whicn any complete system of State education 
would involve. The Govenunent must therefore expend the amount, which alone can 
fairly be devoted to education, m the manner calculated to secure the mosi^ general and 
extensive results. As regards the education of the masses oi the people especially, all 
the meens which Government could afihrd would produce no perceptible effect, if applied 
directly to this object; and the aim of Gtoyemment has, therefore^ been by establishing 
Noonm sotunds, by gxants-in-aid, by oi^gmising local taxation, by inspectiou of indigenous 
sdhoola, and by other simUar means, to stimulate and assist the ]>eopIe to educate them¬ 
selves. . , . • 

4. It has alwigrs been the recognised pdlu^’ of Government, havim in view the special 
objects to be gamed, to m^ and encourage, aa^ as its meam wiu^ permit, with more 
than ordinary promptnese and liberaU^, any disjj^ition shown by the people diemselves 
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in £kvoar of femal.^ eduoatloii; it ia Rbsolni^ip; not merelj on fioanciid 

grounds^ but wilb ,i:ve|gi^ to ibe 9 ^ ducceas of iSnooM indiat on genuine 

fo(ui) coHxpevaliourw of Stote wnetaxioa* , this policy^ 

the Goveoument hiiabDiyjambly indicated to aU local ^Veviuaeiito the ,erant-in* 

aid system as that eapecially calculated for the eenend advaimeiiient cf female eaucaticm. 
I am to add that uribere the detaib of the local Grant-in-Aid Bates may .be fimnd to ob¬ 
struct their application to female achoolsi the Goverument of liidSa, is .noC-to 
permit miy reasonable relaxation of the usual conditions in regmrd to Wpectioni and to 
payment of fees, &c«, so long as it is evident that theco-<^(^atiwaf 
has bocm secmredf ai^ that &e education imparted is fisirly efiiment 

A Tn one previous instance alone has the. Government of India sanctioned a grant 
simitar to that now asked for; and in that cose the grant was sanctioned for three years 
only, and in order to prevent the extinction (from a sadden deprivation of the funds by 
wwich ^key had been hitherto supported^ of some already doimshing female schools in oer- 
taia districts of the Punjab. Even in this instance the population had already given fair 
proof of their appreciation of the benefits of female education, and the concession was 
accompanied by a distinct Condition that the assistance was to be only tenmorary, os the 
grant-in-aid principle would afford some test or pledge that the spread of female educa¬ 
tion is real and truly desired by the people of the Punjab. 


fi. Adverting now to the statement made in the last paragra|ih of your letter under 
reply, that the Govemment of India appears to decline the sanction even 1,000 /. a year 
in aid of native female education in the whole Presidency of Bcmibay, I am to point out 
that tlie to^ annual assignment to Boml^y for education is far larger relatively in pro¬ 
portion to its revenue, area, and population, and, excepting the grant given to Bengal, 
absolutely larger in amount than that made to any other province. From this assignment it 
is open to the^ombay Government to allot, under the Grant-in-Aid Buies, any sums that 
may be required to promote the spread of female education, either in the improvement of 
existing female schools or in the establishment of others. In the second place, 1 am to 
coll attention to the circular of the 20th Jilily last, in which the Goverument of India 
has jiromised liberal assistance to any scheme of female normal schools based on the 
co-operation of the native community; and lastly, I am to remind the Government of 
Bombay tliat, in the Bcsolutlon of the 22nd August last, a special assignment of 15,520 
rupees a year, for five years, was sanctioned on certain conditions to establish a higher 
dass of female normal schools in the Bombay Presidency, on the principles advocated 
by Miss Carpenter. There would seem, therefore, to bo no ground to impute to the 
Government of India any want of support to measures of female education proposed for 
Bombay. 


7. In reply to the remarks contained in your 3rd and 4th paragraphs, I am to point 
out that my letter of the 4th ulfimo ap|>ears to have been misunderstood. liocal funds, 
voluntarily raistd and applied to the support of schools, are eligible for grants-iii-aid. 
In the Central Provinces, and in the Punjab, large use has been made of this provision 
for the furtherance of education. It is, of course, purely optional with the local com¬ 
mittees, or other bodies by whom such funds are raised, to devote them to whatever con¬ 
genial objects they choose, nor was any kind of dictation to such bodies contempliited in 
my letter under notice. What the Government of India desired and distinctly expressed 
was simply to annex a condition to their assistance, and this condition they cannot consent 
to waive. 


H. The local educational cess, however, stands on a different footing. It is not, in 
any sense, a voluntary contribution, but is of the nature of an impost, and should be 
spout in such a maimer as Government may consider beat, subject only to liie reservation 
TOat it be expended within the district where it is levied, and for the educarion of those 
clast^^s by which it has been paid. Its management is probably most popular and 
efiScient, when supervised by committees partially consisting of persons of local position 
and iafiucnce ; but inasmuch as it is compulsorily levied by the State, the Govemment is 
bound to see that it is expended to the best advantage, and that its control is not aban¬ 
doned to wholly irresponsiole bodies. 


9. On a general mview of the whole question, and on the precedent above refierred to, 
die Governor General in Council will not obieot m the present case to allow the additional 
grant of 10,000 rupees already svdSjSjdimea for one yebr for female ^lucfation in tha. 
Bombay PtresMency, to be cohtiixued temporarily for a further period of tim years. 
.With this assistance, it is hoped that the Bombay Government w91 find, no greater 
jfiiflS^lty Sdyahein^ the cause of female education, than has already been sucoess- 
t^ly overcome in several other provihees without any such dnmt aid from the Imperiid 
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FjKsm <X Semi^rdf Esxs.^ fieereti^ to the Chief Coaimisdoner of the Central Frqvinoefl, 
to the Secretary to me Gbyernment of In^a, Home Department (No. 671«-72ir 4it0d 
26A February 1867)t • 


DtJAiKO the latt 12 mhiiths^ propoeitioiie have been submitted by the Chief Comai^- 
sioiiver for improving the instruction” * branch of the Educational Department in tiiesa * As ^ st to g n i Bhed 
provinoea by raising the salaries of town schoolmasters, by granting s^olarships to sUlah 
and town schools, by establishing higher classes of normal school pupils. Some of these ^ ™«pscnon.i 
propositions have been negstivea; and others are still, it is belicv^, under the considera¬ 
tion of Government. 


2 « In cases whei'e the Chief Commissioner's recommendatimis were not accepted, the 
Sn|yreme Government withhold sanction, not because, it disapproved the principle of the 
pro];M>sitions made, but r^her on financial grounds, because tine improved organisation 
could not be arranged for without some increase to tlie budget grant made to tlie Central 
I^ovinces for " Education, Science, and Art.” 


3 . The Chief Commissioner would therefore ask xiennission to submit a few ohserva- 
tions regarding educational matters and^educaldonal expenditure in the Central Pfovinces, 
in the hope that his Excellency the Viceroy in Council may be placed to consider 
whether the educational grant for the Central Provinces might not now be somewhat 
increased* 


4. The educational expenditure of the Central Provinces may be said to have begun 
in the year 1662. In the year 1862-63 the^udget grant for this object was one lakh of 
rupees.^ Tn that year the full sum was not spent, as the oigaiiisation and machinery of 
the department was as yet imperfect. Since that year the grant under this bead "has 
gradually increased until it reached 1,73,800 rupees for the year 1865-86. 


5. The increase in the number of scholars and in their proficiency, as well as the 
improvement in the organisation of the Educational Department, has been considerable. 
In the year 1862 there were 14,000 boys under instruction at Government schools in the 
Central Provinces. According to the half-yearly returns for the six mouths ending on 
the 31 Bt Octiber, the total number of boys in Government and aided schools was over 
50 ,000, while 3,000 girls were also under instruction. The annual examinations show 
that, the .standard of proficiency is rising in aU classes of our schools. 


6 . But there is another point about the Central Provinces educational scheme and 
expenditure, and that is the considerable annual sum contributed from local sources 
towards education. In the year 1865-66 the sum thus contributed a^j^gregated 2,02,603 
rupees, or 14 per cent, above the Imperial grant towards education in tlicse Pri»vinces. 
Before the year 1862 there were no contributions of ibis kind towards educational pur¬ 
poses, so that the local income of the department has increased in a greater ratio than the 
imperial grant. 

7 . On examining the published reports on the progress of education in other parts of 
In^o, the Chief &)mm{ssioner observes that in no other province or part of India does 
the local educational income equal the Imperial educational grant; in only one Province 
are the two sources of education^ expenditure nearly eoual; and in only three more do 
the educational disbursements from local sources reach 50 per cent, on the Imperil' 

S ant: thus, the Imperial grant and local expenditure for education for the several 
overnments and Administrations may be ihown:— 



Madras 


Punjab •* 

Centi^ Provinces - 
Oudn. * . * * 

Burmah 

Bexar - • “ 


Imperial, 

LocaL 

Rvpeet. 

Rtmtu, 

12,65,607 

7,78,568 

8,70,068 

8.44,233 

7,84,688 

4^07,612 

6 ,20,670 

« 85,714 

4,84,070 

3,82,695 

1,73,800 

, 2,02,603 

1,24,403 

. 49,534 

32,608 


22j326 

— 


: SSxeiffleiloy Yieaeay iaConaidl were <&tpoeed to eateider that a liberal 

local towa^ edaeamn tfiecai' iMdl souroea in a 'i^'rHiee oonetituted any 

grohad % enhaaclttg fte gnat, thm the Cluef CaanuMoBer would solicit that 
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the grant for edttoaliioii in the Central ProTiiioea naig^ be miaed to the amount of the 
local contributioiia. In Sdoeational Budget Eatimatee to 1867 h68j 1,92«000 rupees 
are asked for. If tUa were aanetioned, then no expenditure from snoh grant could be 
incurred without the full sanction of the Supreme GoTenuneni, while the local coutribu* 
iions towards edUeation wilb it is estimated^ reach 2,05^000 at least tthe Ch^ Cominis** 
nonet would ask for an Imperial grant of 2,05,000 rupees, or an inereasejif only 13,000 
rupees on the present estimate. This, the Chief Commissiemer trusts, may bo regard 
as a moderate proposal. 

9. If his Excellency the Viceroy in Council were pleased to allow any increased grant, 
than 1 am to solicit the fayourable consideration of Government to the pxoponlions 
mentioned in the abstract, in all of which respects pressure and difficulty is experienced 
by the Educational Department. 

iVofs.~Thl8 letter was forwarded to the Financial Department, with a note explanatory 
of the grounds on which the application was subsequently negatived. 


Kesolution by the Government of India, Financial Department (No. 1890, 
dated lltii April 1867). 

11 e\p an endorsement of the Home Department, No* 3249, dated 29th March 1867, 
forwarding a letter from the Secretary to the Chief Commisnoiier, Central Provinces, 
urging the claim of those provinces to a largei educational grant than the 1,92,000 rupees, 
which were asked for in tne Budget Estimate for 1867-68. 

Heiohition. —The Governor General in Council observes that the particular ground on 
which a special increase of the educational grant is solicited, is that tne Central i^rovinces 
contriliuto a larger sum, proportionately, from local sources, towards educational cxi)cn- 
diture, than other proTinoc%. Inasmuch, however, os • • * * the 

Govcminont of India has rcpcatetlly disclaimed any obligation to supplement or double 
any contribution from the Educational cess, the claim urged by the Chief Commissioner 
cannot be entertained. 

(h df'fcd, That a copy of this Resolution be sent to the Home Department, with the 
original documents received ft cm that department. 


From E. C. Bayley^ Esq., Sccrotaiy to the Government of India, Home Depot tinent, 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Cential Pro\inccs (No. 4149, dated 22ud April 
1867). 

With reference to your Secretary’s letter of tiie 26th February, No. 671-72, a]>plymg 
fur an increase of 13,000 rupees to the Educational Budget Grant to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the current year, I am directed to for\t ard hercwitii a resolution of tho Financial 
Department, No. 1890, of the 11th instant, stating the main ground on which the appU- 
oation has been declined. I am also to point out that several of the educational projects 
onumcriitcd in your letter wcie negatived as stated on financial grounds, but for specific 
reasons, which will be found giNcn in tho orders passed upon them; and 1 am to add that 
the Go\crnor General in Council does not consider that the educational funds of tho 
Central Provinces now receive les*^ than their fair share of support from tho Imperial 
revenues. 


XII. 

Impboveueht of the Educational Depaetment in Boubat. 

From fPedderbvrPp Esef., Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department (No. 4, dated 31st January 
1867). ^ 

I AU directed to submit, for thi favourable ooaaideratioii of the 
Ghivemment of India, tho accompanying cony of a oorrespondenGe 
relative to plaoing the higher appointments or the Educational Ser¬ 
vice of the Ikimbay Presidency on a now and better footing. 

2. it will be seen that to this end Sir A. Grant sugge^ that the 
he made to constitute a sqiarate Covenanted Iwvioe, with its 
own and conditions, upon tho analogy of the Ecclesiastical Establishment in this 
countrjjr. . 

9. His Excelleucv in Council oonct^ts in tho general scope of Sir A« XSrant^s nroposals, 
and 1 am aocordfingly desired to teouest that you will be so good as to submit them to his 
Excellency the Governor General in Council for tooutable ecmrideratioii. 


Z«iter, hQ. 1552, dated 22tMl October 1866, 
■ftytm tne Rifootor 0f Public Tnctruction. 
BMotattoB, Ho. 68I, D«s«i»W 

18601 to DImoIo* of Publte Iwrtrortlm. 
UUae, No. 1W6, OuM 
from the OiTMter Of PoBw loi ruetran. 
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Ffom Sir A* Grants Bart., Diveotor of Public Inatraction, Bombay, to Ihe Secretary to 
the Govenment of Bombay (STo* 1552, dated 22ad October IM6). ^ 

I BBo humbly to advert to the 36th paramph of my Aimoal Beport of the Departoeut 
of Publie Instruction in the Bmnbay Presidency for the year 1865-66, copy of wliich is 

f lven in the margin* for ready reference, and respectfully to submit more detailed observa- 
ona on the present standhig of tlie Educational Service in this Presidency for the con- 
'sideration of Ghovemment. 

2 . There is no doubt that dissatisfaction with their present position is felt by sevegd of 
ihe superior officers of this department. A meeting was recenlly held on the subj^ in 
Poona, and it was proposed to submit a memorial to Government with reference to the 
Sespatoh of Her Miyesty '0 Secretary of State, dated the 23rd December 1865, tbe terms 
of which were felt to disappoint eapectalions not unreasowbly formed in the Dcsimtc^, 
No. 205, of the 8th Dcbember 1862. Before, however, giving my sanction to a memorial 
of the kind, I have thought it best to address Government on the subject, as the question 
is much more one of the general future of 4:his department than of tlie feelings of pi^esent 
individual officers, and as considerations of ^lolicy could hardly be entered upon by even a 
small body of memorialists. 

3 . The chief grounds for dissatisfaction at present felt by the higher educational officers 
of this Presidency appear to be as follows 

* (a.) That of late the covenant which used formerly to be made with persons 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to educational posts has now been 
withdrawn. For tills covenant a letter conferri^ the appointment has been substi¬ 
tuted, in which the Government reserves to itself the ri^ht of dtsi>ensiu^, at six 
months’ notice, with the services of the jicrson ap|M>inted. It is obvious that tius gives, 
in a very marked way, a precarious appearance to the xK>sition of educational omcere. 

(5.) That no pension whatever is scoured to officers in the educational service. It 
is laid down as a general rule for tlie educational, in common ,with the rest of the 
unco\cnantod service, that oil pension is to be considered given as a favour, and not 
Oh the satisfaction of a claim. This, again, is felt to be a precarious condition. 

(c.) That the only modes by which pension can be obtained by an educational 
officer arc either that he shall complete 27 years’ actual service in India, or else that 
he ^llali produce, at the end of 12 or 22 years’ actual service, a certidcate of utter 
incapacity for further service in the country. These are. of course, extremely dis- 
cemraging conditions to a young Englishman who might think i>i entering the 
educational service in tliis country. He naturally docs uot wish to give up ml his 
prospects in Europe without tlie liope of some little provtoion in the shajie of a retiring 

1 >ension, nor does he wish to bind himself to serve either for 27 years in India or till 
lis health is utterly broken. 

Cd.) That in respect of pension rules the educational officer# are in a much worse 
po'^ition than Her Migcsty’s chaplains in IndLo. A cliafilain, if his health renders his 
retirement necessary, can obtain a small pension after seven j^ears’ service, and a 
pensiou of greater amount after 10 years; and after 20 years’ service, inclusive of 
3 years’ leave (that is, after 17 ycai*s’ actual service^ chaplains can retire on their 
full pension without medical certificate. It is thought hard by superior educational 
officers, who are generally, and who ou^ht always to oe, persons of a hi|irher University 
standing than the majority of Her Majesty’s chaplains, and whose duties are certainly 
more onerous and trying than those of chaplains, that they should be so much worse 
off than the Ecclesiastical Service. 

4, It is, I think, impoBsiblc to deny that from the nature of the conditions above stated, 
the educational service in this Presidency is a very poor, precarious, and, in fact, miserable 
sphere, into which one can hardly dare to advise any young man of ability and cultivation 

to 


^ On the other head. It le ejrmany clear that tliU Dopartmeiit wUt degc^neratc unlcaa ita higher appolnt- 
mente continue to be held by aluTopeana oharacterioed by cultivation and leamiitg. I would humbly call 
the aUefttion nf Government to the Directory ol this Department, which ia now annually prepared with 
neat eaie, and which naturally eugasets a divieion of the higher educational appointments from the main 
body of tlieeervice. It in, X thime, a question of great importance, well worthy the consideration of 
Qovemmont, whether theee few appointments (altogether less than 30 in nunj!»vr) mights not be either 
amslgamatefl with, or else placed on an analogous i^tiiig with, the Covenanted Civil Service. There is 
only one point on which, as Director of Public Instruction. I should be inclined to lv«h uneasy about the 
Inture of tbe Department, and that is tlie uncettainty which must attach, under the present syetoni, to 
appointments of educational officers made by the Secretary of State. No general disoiissidh on Indian 
aflaits takes place in the British PSarliament without some reference to tlie impoitancefef the educational 
mpeiatlons esirri^ on hy Government in this conntiy, and yet no steps whatever have been taken to secure 
jfer the Depaftments or PohUo Instmotiov, as fer the Covenanted civil Service, a supply of officers fitly 
qnoUfied. The number of Englisbmen sequized for thie eervlee Is veiy small. Any peison of superior 
qualtfirnttons who may be eent out hes an almost houndleas field of usefulness opened to him; and any 
jusoompetent person, on the other hand. Is a dead wsfght and a drag upon the progrese of the country. And 
yet, psstbr owing to the unsttraetive condit lo ni offisred, and partly owing to t& want ot any method in 
&o este^^n oftSndidatsa fer the Edmatttooal SOrvfee^ we have no gaaronteo thOt a proper standard of men 
Ibr prlnribals of odUsgee, and prefeseorsi and odueacional inspectoiii aiid high soheolmasters will be kept op, 
and thiif must be a soaioe of uneariness to one to whom the Department is a earv. 

3 ^ 7 - A A 3 
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to At tiie sra»er tkae I uniientMd iriuMi hm* liad ;I6 the piMeat 

peiitibEnk 4t^ the eeriwoe |e il»-niMieffead^-d^ hi poiM tf. ^e edaoatiattfll 

eervice BpraM npj . It wee tEjmdo^ end 

when Her eame (hi hie He^peteb eif^li^ 

to deal with &e qpkajofim of tSie Peneim Boles fbr the entire imitioe^ X l^e littie dooht 
he would W raod^^'cai^^ bjr tiie indefinite ntimberB of ibr whkli 

it might awearltiiat he had to mahe rej^lattons* In one point oT that Ileapatch of 
the 23rd Heemad)eiV;.t^ Secretary of State is^ 1 homhty nimeoesaamy Hbiml fi»r 

want of definition; for the Despatch appears to extend the benefits Of ea^ penaion to 
all head mailers. »f schools,*’ which,, if it be not further defmed, would. uiclii& aH hi^ 
maslllns of middle class, and primary schools indiscrimuiately; a body amounting* 
in this Presimnev alone, to not less than lj»324 persons, almost aU,<^ whom inight well be 
left to abide by the ordinary Uncovenanted Service Rules. 

5* % would now beg humbly to point out to Governineht tlmt* if* the Educational Service 
iti its jpresent organisation be examined, it will no longer be found to consist of aa 
indefinite number of hcmiogeneous apx^intm^ts, suggesting tiie idea of a formidable 
numbhr of claimants for advantages^ of x>ousion, and the like. Our Departmental 
Directc»ry suggests a most natural djyision of the service into two branches; one of 
which must be entirely filled by University graduates from Europe, except in the rare 
ease where a native scholar of exceptional merits may be thought worthy to bold one of 
the appointments; the other branch would be of wide extent, commencing with appoint- 
ments analogous in pay and position to those*of Deputy Collectors,Und gesug doiiv^ to 
small schoolmastprsiiips of 11 rupees per mensem. I may mention at once that, were 
such a division made,.the ux)per brandi of the Bombay Education&l Service would consist 
at pre.«>'cnt of less than 30, and the lower branch of more than 2,000 ajipointments. 


0 . Our Departmental Directory, copy of which is herewith sent for reference, was not 
framed with a view of making the division now advocated; but as soon as the names of 
officers and their salaries, and qualifications liad been set down in order, the principle 
of a division in the department at once suggested itself. It will be -seen tiiat the iJiroctory 
docs not contmn appointments below 30 ru]>ecs per mensem ; and that all appointmciits 
* above 300 rupees per mensem hwe been entered as superior appointments. Several of 
these superior appointments are held by officers of the medical or military dex»artmcnt, 
whose pension rules and other conditions of service are elsewhere provided for. 



(Ist.)—Head Masters of 1st Grade High Schools (viz., ISlphmatone, Poonab, 

Ahmedabad, and Belgaum High Schools) - - - • <*4 

(2nd.)—Educatiunal Inspectors (Northern, Central, and Southern Divisions, 

Scinde, and one Assistant Inspector) g 

(3rd;,)—Professors (of English Literature, Matlieiuatics, and Sanskrit in 
Elpfainstone ColTege; English Literature, Mathematics, and 
* Sanskrit in Foonah College; two Professors erf Law in the Oovem- 

ment Law School) - - - - - **-^8 

(4th.)—^Ptinoipalsof Government Colleges (Elphinston^, Poonah, and Poomdi 
, • Civil Engineering College^) • - - - ^ 

—D||rector of Public Instruct^ - - - - - 1:.,' 

ToTAJrf 

i®! ‘thjp^!wai>.t3BlKbf ‘-ftte future,.! tiii^. it' 

within fev. odtsa.soiM additiems to th|a^ one. 

Pix^feisor df Buitiny, and one crf Liathi, mwt be jgiten to 

some to PpontiN and Ante. ^ aissigned to 

the CcQego .FpabMj ahant timifia^^ high admob 
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fiiUft raifliAg tbe ttpper or ooveldnBuil^ Sducatioaal Servioe in tliis Preaidisiicy to a £xed 
total of 82 offioera* ' 


It woid4 lwT« aaeosed to me harcily neoemry^ to say anytidog on tbe neat inl^rt* 
atioo of pr^i^rly filUng tKe appointments above spoeiA€4> except that the absence of all 
special regulations with regard to. them, coupled wit|t the unfavourable conditions 
actually attached to these appointments, seems to indicate tnat the attention of Goverument 
has never, h^en drawn to tSie sutgect, 1 would^ therefore, humbly submit the f^diowing 
considera^ons with regard to the different classes of appointments:— 


^ (lat.)—It has now become possible fb raise the Arst^grode high schools of this Pre¬ 
sidency into institutions worthy of tlieir name, which would be characterised by a 
Hterary and classical spirit, and would exercise a hiunanising influence on ail the 
native students admitted to them. Our Native University naduates form excellent 
assistant masters in such schools ; but it is essential that the ucad master should be a 
European gentleman of high cultivation, who will give a tone to the entire school* 
Anyone who knows the great intellectual quickness of native boys, and the immense 
benefit; they invariably derive from contact with a teacher whom they feel to be 
superior, will acknowledge that tlie head masterships of oW first-grade high schools 
should be filled by the best men that can be got from the univeraftics of Groat 
Britain, and that the high schools, as a rule, will never prosper until their head 
mastershifis are so filled. 

(2ud.)—It is not only for the sake of the high schools that men of the kind indi¬ 
cated should be sent out as head masters, but also with a view to tliese same men 
l>eing promoted in course of time to bo educational inspectors. At present it is diffi¬ 
cult to fill up vacancies in the inspectorships; but there is no doubt that an University 
graduate from England, w'ho had served some years as head master of a high school, 
and had loaimt during that time the vernacular language of the district, would in 
most cases possess all the requisites for a good educational inspector; these requisites 
being a certain amount of literary culture, combined with activity of habits, admini¬ 
strative capacity, and sufficient social standing to deal on terms of equality with col¬ 
lectors and magistrates and other local authorities. 

^(^3rd.)—On the learning of the professors in the colleges of tlie Presidency tlie suc¬ 
cess of tlie Bombay XTniversity entirely depends, and how much depends on the 
success of the Univerwty ? Inttle less than the regeneration of the mind of the 
pG^>ple. When it is reflcctcKl that the native University students furnish, or will ere 
long furnish, the school teachers, the pleaders, the practiliouers of European medi- 
cine, the subordinate revenue and juuioial officers, tlics overseers of public works, and, 
above all, the newspaper writers, who arc ec>nstantly disseminating, wise or foolish, 
disaflected. or loyal, criticisms on the acts of Government, it cannot but be felt that 
that it is of the utmost impoHunce that the fountain-head of all this stresam of influ¬ 
ence, namely, the professors aud principals of colleges, should be as high and pure as 
possible* 'n ithout solid aud s]>e<nal learniug in the professors, the university system 
of this Presidency must retain that level of m\'olous superficiality which has hitherto 
been the disgrace of education in. India. Without gravity and wisdom in the jiro- 
fesBors there is no saying what subversive sentiments may beepme associated w^uh 
Eurapean teaching* Already it has been said, and, I believe, truly, that one active- 
minded teacher in this Presidency succeeded in leavening an entire generation of his 
pupils with the doctrines of Tom Paine aud the political principles which would now 
go by the name of Fomatiism. 


12 . If these matters are looked at with attention, I thiilk it wiU be felt that tlierc* are 
girounds for conaideriiig the upper educational appointments in this Presidency no longer 
u placet of KtUe importance, to be placed on the same level with the mass of the Unco- 
yenanted Servioe, to be dealt Vtth neglec^ully, to be given away to political retainers 
or filled up at haphaasard, but rather as being worthy of no less care tnan other deiiart- 
of we State. At present it may be said that the Qrovemment of Bombay has been 
far more ibrtttiiate than it could have had reason to expect in llie men tbat 'iiave bem ob¬ 
tained to. fill these app^ntmentabut how, many are there of our hi^er ^ueational 
officers who, though aamirabty falfiUing their duties, are yet proud of their position, or 
wotild advise anyluieud in England to enter upon the same career? The real worth of 
amoiiitaMSKte felffia is bscomtiig nader^ in E^^and every day :m«M bteariyj and 
fmamM no hesitation in preGuetbEig jLT the educational service of tUs Presidency 

is footing It must deestiesato incteed of hnproviiig; .mid thus, f<»r want 

" :]X. oilrn-fesling^ -the of'--tlm^V|En^tioti wifi not be con- 

sidisred-eksggerated, and mat I shall be pardmed for plainly stating the grounds of my 
39/* A A 4 opinion. 



Ofsbaacfa The practical meawtw I woiadd liiimUj Gk»ver>iimeat are as 

followe:— . /.v-'y ; ■ '. 

lu^ ttpper educational service in tile Bqnili^y be formed, 

wmch should be opoh to natives of distinguished merits bat woiil^ for a long 

time to come,'be mostly AUed by graduates of high standing from the European 
Universities* . .1 

(2ndL)-^That this be constituted a ** service ” properly so called, with a covenant 
of condltUms, and regtyiar rules of advance iu pay. 

(Jhtd:*)^Tbat this service consist of head masters of first^^ade high schools, educs^ 
idtmal inspectors, professors of literature and smence, principals of coUeges, ^and the 
director of public instruction ; with a maximum limit of 32 officers, to constitute the 
entire service. 

(4ih.)—That all persons in educational wpointments in the Presidenojr be con< 
sidered as constituting the Uncovenauted £!ducationti Service,” and remain on the 
footing of their present rules. 

(alb.)—That evcrv officer of the Covenanted Educational Service ^commence with 
a salary of not less than 6(H) rupees per mensem, and that he be entitled to an increase 
of 50 rupees per mensem additional to his former pay, at the end of each year of 
actual service, with IA 0 following limitations:-— 

No high schoolmaster to attain to a salary exceeding J?s. 800 per mensem. 

No professor „ „ 1,^00 ,, 

No principal of a college „ ,, 1,6(]^ 

No educationod inspector 1,500 

.The salary of the Director of Public Instruction to remain as at present (2,500 

rupees 2 >er mensem), without his being entitled to any increase. 

(6th.)—That the appointments comii^ within the Covenanted Educational Service 
be reserved, in the first place, for officers of that service; and that no one be 
appointed principal of a college, educational inspector, or Director of Public 
Instruction, from outside the service, unless Government is of opinion that there is 
no one in the service qualified to hold the appointment. 

(7th.)—That a fixed retiring pension of 3657. per annum be allowed, without the 
necessity of medical certificate, to covenanted educational officers on their comple¬ 
tion of 14 years* actual service in India, or of 15 years’ inclusive of one year spent 
on furlough. 

(8tli.)—That any such officer who may be declared by medical authority to have 
become absolutely incapable of further duty in India, before the completion of seven 
years’ service, may receive a free passage home ; and a gratuity not exceeding one 
montii*s pay (at his last rate of salary)Tor each year that he has served. 

C9th.)—That any such officer, on medical certificate of incapacity for further duty, 
may obtain, at the completion of seven years’ service, a jiension of 127 L 15per 
annum, and at the completion of lu years’service, 173/. 7s. 6c/. 

(10th.)—That a furlough of six months at the end of seven gears’*service, and of 
one year at the end of 10 years’ service, or of 18 months at The end of 10 years’ 
service, if no previous furlough has been taken, be allowed to officers of tiie 
Covenanted Educational Service. The furlough allowance to be at the rate of 400 /• 
p(*r annum. 

(11 til.)—That the ordinary rules for sick leave and privilege leave now allowed 
to the general Uncovenanted Service be continued to the Covenanted Educational 
Service, with the provfso, now made, that officers who are allowed school and college 
vacations cannot claim privilege leave. 

(12tb).—That social rank and precedence be granted to the Covenanted Eduoa- 
tional Service on the sanq^ footing as to tlie Covenanted Civil Service, except t^t, 
as educational officers will naturally come out to this country at least two years later 
than covenanted civilians, covenmted educational officers should take rank, from the 

date of iheir commencement of service, with civilians <bf two years’ standing. 

• ’ * 

(13tii.)— That any person ^pointed to fill the post of first grade high atiiool 
mastcu', professor, ecfucational inspector, or Director of Public Instruction, ^be, ip§o 
facto, adll^itted to the privileges of the Covenanted Editcationsl Service,, but 
tliat «Dny such ap|>ointment will require the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State. • . 

< 19 ; person being appointed to one of ^ .sb^ve-inHilioiisd post* 
be' considv<rM:> a))pointed for two years oertainj Oovemm^ tteserring to inem- 
•elves the right of continuing to cainjiloy Itbn* or of dpuipentiiig with his se^ees at 
■the end of two yeaara; and.that general want of Ve eonndored soflSdeut 

grovted, ‘mtiiou^oonuniseioB Of any «>e<nal -^lodnlnstiutg the empk^pooent 

M any officer at the period when his first two .yean have efipixed. . 

(l«h.)—Ihat 
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(l6^,y^Tbmlt • similav eoimdeMtum of eaeli officer’s eervioee ba me4e at the end 
of bis first five yearn of employmeot* 

0<ltb.)~Tliat in case of tbe serviees of any officer •being diepeoaed mtfa at the 
end of two or five years’ einployiiietit* he be allowed a firoe passage hame. 

14. The^obove is the outline of a sketch for the conditions of a Covenanted Bdncational 
Servm, wluoh I htxmblv subnut for tbe oonsideratioi) of Government* The terms of 
pension are taken from tno present rules for the Eocleaiasticel Service, excsept that» in my 
enggestiuns the final term for pension is a litilo shortened. 1 have suggested the period 
pf 14 years* actual service on account of Dr. Arnold’s famous dictum, wmoh was literally 
acted upon by Dr. Vaughan at Harrow, that no schoolmaster ought to remain at his post 
much more tnan 14 or 15 years, lest by that time he should have fmlen behind the scholar¬ 
ship of his age.” ( See ** Life of Dr. Arnold,” 4th edition. Volume I., p, 147.) This sa]ring, 
if applicable in England, is doubly amilicable in India $ and I am humbly suggesting 
rules to secure the tmsolute efficiency of a small body of most important officers. 

^ a 


Resolutiok —By the Government of Bombay (No. 6f^l, dated 11th December 1866). 

The Director of Public Instruction, No, 1552, dated the 22nd October 1866, ui^es on 
tbe consideration of Government the necessity for plaeing the higher appointments 
of the Educational Service of the Bombay Presidency on a new and better 
footing. 

Resolution .—The Honourable the Governor in Council concurs very much in the views 
exprcs'scd b} Sir A. Grant. But there are oue or two points in regard to which Govern¬ 
ment would be jglad to have more information. , ^ ^ ^ 

If the extension of privileges as to members of a Covenanted Civil Service were con¬ 
ceded as proposed, would Sir A. Grant suggest any special process for the admission of 
members. lie contemplates that they will generally be graduates of high standing in an 
European University, but he would mit exclude natives oi India (paragraph 13, clause 1), 
and other persons (paragraph 13, clause 13). AVould he require no e\idence of fitness 
beyond the rcadmess of those in authority to nominate to certain offices ? 

Some intollectual test or qualification might seem to bo required if every person so 
nominated to take rank not only idong with, but above all, those who may at the same 
time have entered the ordinary Civil Service by oompotitign (paragraph 13, clause 12). 

The reason assigned in paragraph 14 for suggesting the grant of pensions after 14 years 
of actual serv ice may perhaps be thought insufiicieat, if they arc to apply not only to those 
who have served continuously a<i head masters, but also to those who^ nave been succes¬ 
sively employed as head masers, professors, inspectors, and directors of public 
instruction. 

It might bo advantageous if Sii^A. Grant were to state more particularly whether he 
does not think (and why) tliat lumbers of the Covenanted Educational Civil Service 
might be placed with regard to rank, privileges, &c., in all lespccts upon an equal footing 
ana under the same rules as members of the ordinary Civil Service. It seems pro bable 
that a separate judicial branch of the Civil S^vice will ere long be organised. Would it 
be well in like manner merely to organise a separate educational branch ? 

In that case would it be advantageous to regard and declare members of that branch of 
the Civil Service available for emj^oyment also (when their attainments and capacity have 
been proved to fit them specially for such employment) in other high public officespua.^ 
Socretai^ to Government or member of Council ? 

The Director of Public Instruction should also be requested to state whether be thinks 
the selection of candidates, after competition, might not be made as for the Civil Service, 
leave being given to any man electing for the educational branch to complete his English 
University course before coming out to India. 

To the Director of Public Instruction. 


From Sir A. Chant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to tSe Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay (No. 1975, dated 7th January 1868), • 

Ilf acknowledging the Resolution of Government, No. 681, dated 11th ultimo, I beg 
veepeotfally to report further on the points referred by the Honourable the Governor in 
Cteimcil. * 

IL The most important qumtioa of those under reference, and the first in logical order, 
ia the question whether the higher jMtieational Service of Bombay should not be made 
simply a Immoh of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
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3, Tfaer€ ib bo doBbt wovld be meet ^l^i^ble oC 

all^ if the diiScultieB WbkSi-weuld poem to attend it 
1 woidd «tate m fidiowf".' 

(o.) 7be li!diw)i^jeLO^cmal BcrS^^^ be i^d to 
adxmniBtm.iiTe^tf^cb» end a learned bi^eb. !rbe functioxii of o^ibblina^ 
inspectoTB^^^gtd ^0 director^ are admimstratlTe; itoBe of prcifoBOcm pib learned; 
gmc^de of ^IlegeB hare a mixed funetada:^ portly admmiet^a^yO^partly 

NtKer^itltbt once clear that Bre caoBot :raly <m. the ordinazy «p|K»hstam^ 

Indian CSvSi Service for officers to fill the leamed bmec^ of the SattoataoBid Servioa. 
■V^benB jSirofeBBorBiup of Sanekrit^ mOiihematioB^ hi«toiy» logic, engimeniii^, or afiny 
odie^Biilneet, is vacaxrt, we require to £11 iti not a maa of general cukiTatioii, but nf 
aipecSid attidiiments, a man who has gone de^y into tfae .particnlar science, and giveei 
bm whole mind to it. UnleBS our professonate is supphid with acientific men poa^ 
sessing profound ^eoial knowledge, our university must degenerate, and become a 
mere pretence and laiighing-atock. Thus it will always be noceesajy to choose our 
professors in a different way from the ordinary menoibera of the CivU Service; And 
not only must they be chosen differently, but from the particular nature of their 
pursuits, they will hardly be in a position to qualify themselves for employment in 
the revenue or political branches of the ppblic service. Thus, though a versatile 
professor might occasionally be thought £t for practical duties, yet, as a general . 
rule, they will remain separate; and the professoriate, which 1 estunato as likely to 
consist id’ about 15 appointmedts out of 30, and as amounting tlierefore to about iia^ 
the higher Educational Service, must be pronounced incapable of real amalgamatian 
with the Covenanted Civil Service of this Presidency. ^ • 

(5.) Passing now to the administrative branch of the Eduoational Service, which 
•ccmsist of first grade high schoolmasters, inspectors, and tlie director (altogether to be 
reckoned at about 15 appointments), 1 should say that there would be no objection 
to filling these appointments with inombors of the Civil Service, befyond the objec¬ 
tions likely to be riused by the Civil Service itself. The question seems to me to be 
this. Can it be said that cunployment in the Educational Department is a good 
ji^alificatioai for high puUio offices, such as Secretary to Government, or member of 
Council ? Supposing a man to have served for five years as a schoolmaster, and five 
years aa educaticmal inspector,and three years as Directorof Public Instruction, would 
he be likely to bethought qualified for the fondionB of Secretary to Government, in 
the revenue, judicial, or poiitic^al departments ? If not (and I cemfess, 1 think not), 
then members of the Civu Service are hardly likely to elect to enter the educational 
brunch, which would begjp with a schooltnastership (a kind of appointment against 
which there is a certain anumnt of social prejudiceb and which would end with 
chances of promotion far inferior to those ofiered either by the revenue or the judicial 
linoa. 

Bot supposing tliat high schoolmasterships were allowed to load to assistant 
collcctorships and other similar apx)ointment8, it mi|^t be tlien not difficult to induce 
young ciyUians to accept such appointments, at aU events, for short periods. The 
only question would be, would not the general administration of country suffer 
to sc»me extent by the loss of district experience which woidd be implied in the fact 
of a future collector spending three or four years of his early fife in scholastic 
duties in a • town, instead of in tlie management of «tolooka affiurs in the 
mofussil ? 

(d.) Young clvifians would be generally extremely well fitted for the duties of 
educational iuspcctorships; but I &nk that these apjjointments ought henceforth to 

reserved as promotion for the high schoolmasters. If the schoolmasters are to be 
civilians, <t^icn the inspectorshiiMi would become mvilian appointments, but not othedP- 
wise, in my humble o|>ii]ion« 

<c..) Grovemment suggests that candidates chosen for the Civil Service might he 
.sBowed to elect for the educational branch, and might liave leave to complete their 
university course before coming out to India. 1 toink that this arrangement would 
be a little ccunplicated, and, general fp'onnds,^ undesirable-^-^^rst, because the ap¬ 
pointments of schoolmasterships are so lew that it would be a matter of uncertainty 
when vacancies would occur; ftecond, because a mvili^, by electing to finilrh his 
university course, would really cut himself off fromsthat special preparation for 
. Indian service wlfipli his contemporanes would receive in Dondon, imd trould, by 
; confining himself to merely academical acquirements, disquality himself to a oonsi- 
derab|e extent, foy higher offices, such as that of Secretai^ to Goveminent, in Ihis 
I '' Counii^. I may>adC i^t I should not place much fkith^ in the actiyity of a 

V man*3 university studies. 4stfter ho had attained such a prize in fitb as a civilian 

J ^ ■ 

' 4 !^^ I kto reluctantly brought to thidk,l3mi^ 

Service ofpbuntry would, gain m\streBgth and efficiency if it coqm be amalgaiitated 
with;^ Cdvwim^ted Civil Ihe way ere too great to be oveiv 

come, ilidf fibe. Eduqatioxial must canmet of men of ej^eclsl ksembVk ^ tolerebty 

mature age, and with /ormed literaxy Imbtte, wuite xdaes m 

men reqmred as mySianB. The other hahf of toe Educatiiipiml Sezvme <^n hardly offer, in 

ilaelf. 
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HmH, onflfaUmfcliidtiiMaMBtB for «foiiUaii»1w it; oa the other hawi* it woold not 
Mtre M • good piepemfom fibr rerenoe or Jnwriel a|qp(foitaa« 9 its. 

g. Ftoitt them reeeoiu I em indneed tee r^om to my former eag^gesHon, nemeljr, that 
the eppoiatmeitt* mue to conetitate a aeparale Oorena&ted 

SerriiM* wi^h ita own row «hd eoniUtions, opon the analogy of the ecedeahurifoid eetabliah> 
ment in foie oonnt^. 

6. 'Wlfo regard to the questiovL jg£ rules for admission to this serriceg I beg to say ibat 
Zeonnderedi^iidf exetoaedf^m entering u^m the subject, having lost year, m mj 
letter Ifty. 990, dated I7ih October 1865, subnutted detailed suggesdons for the aeleotion 
of oduoation^ officers in England, which were forwarded bv Government to the India 
Office, and to which answer was made by the Socretaiy of State in his Despatt^h Wo. 3, 
dated die I9tb Febrneory; 1866, that he ^'did net wish to give up die responsibility of 
itift-Trittpr eduoaldonal appointmenla*’* 

7. Being now authorised by Government to enter upon the subject anew, 1 would 
humbly suggeq[t the fallowing sketch of mica for admission to the Covenanted Educa¬ 
tional Service:— 

(e.) Wo one to be admitted to this service except as either first grade high school¬ 
master, or professor. 

(6,) Every vacancy to be filled up in England at the time of fiie Civil Service 
competilion after at least six months* public odvcrtibcment, in all the umversitiea, of 
the vacancy. 

(c.) No one to be eligible to be a high schoolmaster who is not a graduate in some 
European or Indian University, or who is more tlian 26 years of ago, or who does 
not produce a medical certificate of fitness for Indian service. 

(d.) Every first g^o hij^ schoolmabtorahip t« be awarded by means of competi¬ 
tion among tbe ^'andidates the vacancy, on exactly the same system, and hj' means 
of the same papers, os the civilian apifoinimcuts. 

(c,) No one to be eligible for a professorship who is not a graduate of some Euro- 
])ean or Indian TJniverSty, or who is more tlian 30 years of age, or who oauiioL pro- 
cluc*c a medical certificate of fitness. 

(jT.) Every professorship to be awarded by competition in the subject of the 
vacant chair by the Indian Civil Service Examiners iuthat subject for the time being. 

8. It will be observed tliat, in the above draft of rules, 1 have suggosted that all 
appointments should be made in I^imdon. 1 think that this condition ou[^ to be insisted 
on for a Covenanted Educational, as for a Convenanted Ci^il Service. Natives wishing 
to enter the service either as professors, or first grade high H4!fiioolmasters. would be aide to 
do HO by attending the competition (of which six mouths’ notice would bo given) in Imndon. 
1 need hardly cxx>aiiate on the rcabons u hich render such a proviso most desirable. 

9. It <mly remains for me to explain why 1 thought that the reason mentioned in the 
14th paragraph of my letter, Wo. 1552, under roforence, might be sufficient to justify a 
|)ensiou wer 14 years being granted to higher educational officers; Government points 
out thatr^somc of the odiicationai ap{>ointmcntH orc^ not teaching apiMiintments; hut the 
fact is that only the direotor’’B and inspcctorb* apiiointments (that is^^ five or six officers out 
of 30> are other than teaching appointments, so that four-fifths of the entire proposed 
service would come dirpctly under the terms of Ur. n^nold's dictum, and oven with rcgmrd 
to the director and Ihc inspectors, it would bo equally true tluit a tolerably frequent intro* 
diiotk>n of ** new blood ** is higUy derirable. 

10. In suggesting a short term fur the attainment of x>en8ion in the Educational Servic'*; 
it will he observed that I have at the same time pixqiosod an extremely modest amoitnt of 
penmon. Should Government wish the time of service^ prolonged Vor persons holding 
eduoatioiial offioe, 1 trust they will see fit to grant at the saino time a higher rate of 2 >enaionu 

11. Should Government think the difficulties which I have above stated to the amalga¬ 
mation of the education with the Covenanted Civil Soryice, not insurmountable, I can 
only say that no one would more gladly welcome, thou myself, such an amalgamation. 

» - -- - 

iVb/e.—The request of the Bombay Gh>vornment was refused on the grounds stated in 
the following Despatch 

From the Government of India, to the Secretary of State for India ♦ 

(Wo. 9, dated 6th September 1867). * 

We bare to acknowledge receipt of your Despatch, Wo. 5, dated the 16ih July, in 
which you request to bo furnished somewhat more fmly with the views entertained by us 
respeo&tg Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals submitted to us with the letter from tho 
Bombay Government of the 31st January last, with regard to the higher appointments of 
the BcMmbay Educational Service. • 

2. SKr Alexander Giunt’s proposals related to the divisimi the Bombay Educational 
Servioamto two grades. Tho higher grade, comprising head masters of first-grade high 
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* * , 

Bohooli, educatiomdiaiMi^eiK^ pvi^^ l»id4p^.oft^il^^;«ad^ f^notwaiT Piddio 
Instruction, he vo^ ju^ inte k Oovenanted Edooi^oli^. of its ewni 

as regards noBi.inat|jdi)s^;s|d^, at^ penuon,.np^^e ahilog^, wlw^EMilniMlSeid Serrioet 
the barer grade, fiomjtnto aH o^r personn hiuding edhewhim’ ^pdiittt^^ he eranld 
con^jbte the ^jPaiebve^tedEducatioiikt Steriifie,’'^aBd'lUBirj^’^M^^ fbetS^ 

the present 

3. The grotuada ba which Sir Atexaader Onut’s jnopowds were fOads' abk’the prkieot 
alleged nnsatasfaotd^ c<»tdition of the Educatimud Servbe, and the dtsaitpohitment felt 
by the ,sqp«^ officers of the. department with the itrraagemeata. eanOtloqed. in the 
• Etecati^ Pm- Secretary of Sbte*s Financial Despatch, No- 890, dated 2Srd December 1860*, In rsgiird 

4a The rules and conditions of the proposed Covenanted Educational Service are 
detalM in the 13th paragraph of Sir Alexander QrautV Ihttera 

5. These proposals seemed to us to require consideration nnder the following head* 

ings 1 — . ' ^ 

(1.) The present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay Educational 
' ServioCy and the grounds thereof; 

(2.) The proposed reorganisation of it; 

(3.; The grounds of the proposed scheme; 

(4.) The rules by which the new scheme is to be worked. 

6. Sir Alexander Grant’s remarks under the first heading did not appear to us to be 
altogether free from inaccuracies and exaggeration. 


7. In tile first place^ we observed that he based his views in the 36th paragraph of his 
Educational Bejport for lfi63-66, the substance of which paragrai^ is a complaint that no 
steps whatever had been taken to .secure for the Department of Public InsU-uction^ as for 
the Covenanted Civil Service^ a supply of officers fitly qualified. This is simply a reitera¬ 
tion of a suggestion that has been alread;^ negatived by the Home Gk>vemmentt» and we 
have only to remark that we do not consider Sir Alexander Grant’s complaint to be well 
founded; indeed, it is altogether inconsistent with the succeeding 'paragraph of the some 
rejwrt, which for facility of reference we quote in the margin 


8. Sir ^exnnder Grant then went on to express his opinion that the Bombay Educa¬ 
tional Service is a very poor, precarious^ anu, in fact, miserable sphere into which one 
can hardly dar^e to advise any young man of ability and cultivation to enter.” On this 
point we compared the emoluments and the duties in the Bombay Educational Depart¬ 
ment with those of the other* Educational Departments, and we did not find the alleged 
inferiority of the former; indeed, the Bombay eciwice is actually in a far better position 
tiian the same service in the Punjab, or in any of the minor administrations. Neiuer did 
we assent to the view that the Bombay Educational Service has sprang up " fortuitously.” 
It was deliberately established in accordance with the 'Edncatloniu Despatch of 1854 
paragraphs 17 to 22), as afterwards modified by the Despatch of 1859 (paragr^h^41). 
The very fact that Sir Alexander Grant himself is in the Bomb^ Educational De^rt- 
* ment is no mean proof of its power of attracting first-rate men. ]SIc)r could we accept tiie 

’statement made in his 12th paragraph, that the higher educational appointments have 
hitherto been dealt with ** neglectfully, given away to political retainers, or filled up at 
hap-hazard like other iincovenantcd^ appointments.” No such ^pmplaint had hitherto 
reached us from any of the presidencies or provinces, and we were of opinion that there 
was no ground whatever for assuming that such abuses had crept into the nominations to 
the Educational Dexiariment in Bomoay, or were likely to do so. 

§ Clauses s and b of 9. ^ere fwe minor inaccuracies! in Sir Alexander Grant’s representation of the present 
j^ragraph 2. ^ condition of the service which wc do not consider it nece^ar^ here to notice. With 

reference, however, to the grounds of dissatisfaction stated in Sir Alexander Grant’s 3rd 
paragraph, we considered that the withdrawal of the covenant and the substitution of a 
letter^! appointment, in which the right of Government to dispense at six months’ notice 
vnth the services of ^e person Appointed is reserved, were entirely points for your con* 
sideration. 

% 

10. As regards the second and third headiims, the first ^point which occurred to us was 
that tber% is no evidence whatever of tho faimre.<of the Jircsent system, or of the con- 

,, sequent 


^e^tch from Govormnent of Bombay fo Secretaiy of State, No. 8, Med 2Btb November 
Bcipat^ from Oovomment of India to Secretary of State, No* 22, of 186S, dated 





2>eij;ialeh from Secretaay of Stste to Government of India, 
'Be%itoli Ij^ia^Semtary of State to Govermnetit of 



Sooi^it etudiee in the College.. Mh tlM gratlemea are li^j^ly qwified for the appointments 

conferred upon them, and will add a great strength to the d^rtmem* 
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seqtwM ^ CoreBiinted Serncci* . .The. present' 

8vstea» M'«t»bad'«W«> VM XMmuui m. w instaietifHu hud down la i&e iidocational 
Despntehes ^ IM4 «pd |8d8> theintlieir u fiur from eneonreging of 

anHie^ Co^easarted Eduos^to^ wntn^ it points to the neowsitj of 

rensming fitma .i^pcenttni^, .of - > 07 'to the department on the 
groi^^ t!^ dSmropoIrtktt ^tho eoirt of . the ecrntroIUng agenmes, as eompared with the 
monej spent on tneaenres ii»^ instrnetion. Bir Alexander Grant’s proposals weald 

tend to aggraTOte this ^^pTOportko. 

li AgdxK* We Grant’s sdieme was basedp not cm 'what actuafy 

had happened^ hut phhiaestiiiiista of ihe futorp* The department will degenerate,” he saadg 
"unless its higher appointments coutiniie to be held by Europeans m.cultivation and 
learning.” But unless it could he shown that such would not be the case; the plea ob* 
viously failed* 

12 . As to the question raised hy the Bombay Government, whether the Covenanted' 
Educational Department should not be organised, from the Covenanted Civil Ser< 
vice, we considered it satisfactorily disposed of in SKr Alexander Grant’s second letter 
of the 7th January. But we were also of opinion t^t Sir Alexander Grant’s ovm 
scheme for the constitution of a separate Covenanted Educational Service was open in 
one respect to the very objections urged by him against the jplan of amalgimating 
the Educational with the Civil Semce, maemuch as any scheme of. general selection and 
general promotion is ^hoUy unsuited to one main branch of the proposed £duca4imid 
^rvice, namely, that of the professors. It is true that to get over this difficulty, Sir 
Alexander Grant proposed a totally different system of selection and treatment for pro¬ 
fessors, viz,, that each tnrofessor should, as a rule, be selected in England for hia social 
chair, and that he should remain in it ordinpily without promotion, but with a yei^rV 
cretnent to his salary im to a certain fixed limit But as the professors would Ibmi about 
one-half the proposed Educational Service, it is clear that this measure would be opposed 
to the )>rinciple enunciated in the 4l8t paragraph of Lord Stanley’s Despatch of the 
7th April 1859, " that every encouragement be given to persons of education to enter the 
Educational Service, even in the lower grades, by making it known tliat, in the nomina- 
* tion to the higher offices in the department, a preference will hereafter be given to those 
who may so enter it, if competent to discharge the duties.” 

1.3. In the next place, tlie financial result of the scheme was not sufficiently shown. 
Sir Alexander Grant merely stated tliat it wouldf involve no large expenditure of the 
public funds, and the Bombay Government omitted to notice the question of cost alto¬ 
gether.* We had no means of making a sufficiently accurate calculation of the extra 
expenditure involved in these proposals; hut it was obvious that, as all grades in the 
Department, except the Director’s were to be rftlscd,:^ years instead of 27 or 30, 

wore fixed for the maximum of service for pension, and as pensions were proposed ontlie 
ecclesiastical scale without referenoc, be it observed, to the considerable mferiority of 
pay.enjoyed by the Eccleadasticol Service during the term of residence in India, the 
sgj^gate expenditure involved must be very large indeed. No doubt the Bombay 
Edmxitional Service is susceptible of^ improvement; but we repeat it is not in a worse 
|) 06 ition than die Educational Service elsewhere, and we felt tliat the mints to be discussed 
must be considered, not with reference to Bomb^ only, but for all India, as there could 
be no doubt that any privileges conceded to the Bombay Educational Service would be 
demanded, and witli justice, by the Educational Services in other parts pf India also, and 
would have ev.entually to be conceded to them. In fact, the question of sociar rank and 
precedence of all educational officers is now under our C/onsioeration in. connection with 
ihe propriety of soliciting a general revision of Her Majesty’s Warrant of Precedence. 
We admit that the pounds for the 2 ;e-orgaxiisation of the service are strongly put by th^' 
Director of Public ^struction in his llth paragraph; but it seemed to be overlooked that 
the main point for our consideration was, not how the service could be modelled on prin¬ 
ciples of theoretical perfection, but what was the best service that could be obtained 
consistently with the large and daily increasing demands which are made upon us for 
education elsewhere; ancT wq believe' that, on the whole, the cause of education is as 
efficiently served in Bombay with the existing department Jk in any other administration. 

14. AsVegards the fourth point, the proposed rules of the*Covenanted Educational 

Service,^ these were of course jBcondaiy to the main question whetiier such a service 
is to be introduced at all. The rules are stated in Sir Alexander Grant’s 13th paragraph, 
and they appeared to us to ^ unneoessarily favourable throughout Nor could we accept 
the argument urged for limiting the service of educa%>nal officers to 14 years, an argument 
which dearly does not apply to the a^kidnistratiye pi^ of the department « 

15. Such were the grounds on which we addressed to the Bombay Govdrnment our 
letter of ihe 16A Mmh, stating that We were unable to recoommend to you Sir 
Alexander Grant’s proposals for< ^option. A ve-cohsideratiou of these groui^s has not 
indtumd any modEfficalioa. in our views, and we are still of of^nion that the only tannble 
cause for disaatisfitetion urged by l^r .^exander Grant is that relating to the terms of the 
oovdiaut ofappdntm edu^tiond offioeto in Bngknd, and thS^as we have stated 
above* we coninder to be one entirely for the d^siou of Her Majesty’s, Government. 
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PAIMfi RfiL&ttNa ^ 


xax. 


ALTBBiviQsrs t» UEs As^s ]tBau]>ATio 2 rs oar twm CAtcmtx Vvpm&Bvsr, 


From J. AOeHJIkt Esq., MX, Bemtiwr, Gslcivtta ITiiiirtrri^, ffy the Seerstarj to tile 
Govenumuit of India, Homo xtepartment (No. 660, dam S4tii Jtil;* 1866). 

I UATBthe holiour, by direction of the Vice GAiancellor and Sjndioete, to request 
that the suction of his Eucollency the Cfovernor General in Council may be given to 
w foUowiu alterations in the Arts Eegolations of the Calcutta TJniverai^, which have 
been adopted by the Senate, on the recommendations of the Faculty of Arts and the 
Syndicate. 

The first alteration to which 1 am to request the sanction of his Excellency in Connoil 
, arises from the adoption of the following Bcsolotion 

** That the successful candidates at the examinations for entrance. First Arts, ud 
B. A., be arranged in three classes instead of two classes as at present.** 

By the pro]K)scd division of the successful candidates into three classes, it is considered 
that a better dibcrimination between the merits of the oandidates will be provided thu is 
afforded by the jiresent di>it»ion. Many appointments are now given away, more parti¬ 
cularly in the Educational Department to candidates who pass in tlie l^ccond Class, and 
there is nccessaiily a considoralblo difference in the attainments of those whose marks 
place tbem nearly at the top of the Second Class, and those who Uhroly pass at all. The 
j»ro]M)scd sub* division will, moreover, afford a complete classification of the schools wliich 
send up entrance candidates, and in that view will be a useful guide to educational 
authorities.^ 

It ismot intended to alter the standard of marks for the First Class, but the ])roposcd 
Second Class will consist of students w ho occupy a mean position, as regards inaiLs, between 
those of the First and Third Classes. 


For readier reference, the present irgulations for each examination are given in the 

margin, and the tbllowing are the amended regulations 
which are recommended mr his Excellency’s sanction :— 


initmee SUmmtuUUtti. 

7. On tho moniuigof tlip funith Monday aftei tbe examinatioo, 
the Byndlcntr ahall publish a list of tho candidatott «hohave 
passed, anaiiged in two divisions, each m alphabetical rndur. 
B^ery sucoesbful candidate shall receive a certlAcato in tlie foim 
ont«^ In Appendix A 

Ftrti ^mmiTUiiton tti Art»* 


Entrance Examinatum* 

7. On the moruingof the fourth Monday after the exa- 
w........... minatiou, the S>ndicat'^ shall publish a lid of ^e can- 

7 . 0 ntlifmormii^’d^'irwTirM^'.^tW d**!®*™ ar^ged iu llmjo dlVMOM, 

tho Syndioato Hhuil publish a Jiat of the candidates who have each m giphanctu'al ordcr. Every successful candidate 
passed, arranged in two divisions, flu first in older of meiit, and ghall receive a certificate in the ionu entered in Aunen- 
tho second in alphaboUvst order Bvery cajadidate shall, on i*.. a 


passing, rsceiie a certiflcaU Jo the fom entered in AppaaOix A. 


dix A. 


First ExaminaHon in AtU» 


Fttekekr ^ 4rii* 

7 On the morning of tlie foiurtli Mondiy after tho cxaroinafion, 
the byndicato hhall publish a list of candidates who have 7^ Qn j-j^j coming of thcfourtli Monday after the exa- 
PBSied. BiI anirrd in two divisions, the first iu order of nicrii, and . .. v u . 1 11 1 i* ^ 

UieSondtooiphabeOcaiordet. mmatlou, tho Syndicate shall pubhsh a list of the can¬ 

didates who*^ba\o passed, arranged in three divisions, 
the firht In order of merit, and the Mcond and tfait*d in alphabctioal order. E\ery Can¬ 
didate tdiall, on passing, receive a certificate in the ibnn entered ^ Appendix A, 


Bachelor of Arts, 

„ 7, On the morning of the fourth Monday after the examination, the Syndicate shall 

publish a list of tho candidates who have passed, arranged in three divisions, the first in 
order of merit, aud the second and third m alphabetical order. 

The other altmution, to which his ExcGllo7icy*s ^nction is solicited, is in tho form of 
Cmi^kcU. certificate which entrance candidates are required 

i<*orti(yfhBtth6ahove-nanii*dcandW»toiHn, totheiMwtof my to send in, whcli they apply to be admitted to the ex- 

bdisfjiittsined thoagooflfiyeitts; tliat I know nothini-- ^ .. - 

his morsl oharaetsr, that ha ban not already passed 
Examlnstion of the Calcutta Uolvanfity; and that 
the above appbeatlon. 

I orHctdMMierof thrCot. 

_ « beine idaurtedf oiiirbvbe 

r^lvftte 

i« r«fidL» 

The WO • 


lot^ng against amination. For readier reference, the present form is 
bw and the following is the amended 

form which has been adapted by the Senate 

Thb certMeatc U to be signed fay the firtMoal or Heed Mniier of thi 
kte or School el which Sir euidKtoU hoi Shea oi lo being idiaoted | oi, If 
7Sivntr*iLad<Dl,brtbenep»0r InSHWlerof Sehooliortliedhrtrialii i 


Csir^fieaU. 


!• certify that the abore-naisecl oaodldatB Iwei to the 
TUa otfbflcrte 1 . 1 , bn •%a.i \ 04 Prindj^ «BMd KMtar Iwst of mV belief, attained the ace of 10 Teate: that I 

I M. Odaiial dfc whim tbi AftnilMAto hull hoin riT Is _ l _^ ._^ 1 1 



leasewhlr fi ‘behiUty of hie now paanog it; and that ha haa aigaied the above api^- 
catiqo. 

• * 3^10 

_ __ . . . . . . . . ■ _ 

PvivaW Student ^Oae who has attended at uo educetioael iastHntlen Ibr six months hefbie the 
examinatlone ^ 
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ODhe aniMted form diSbm from tibo old fom cmly m requiring heed meetm to express 
an uOinion a» to the fitnem of their candidates to undergo exammatioti. The reeult of 
the lost entnuioe examination ehoars that ishmge number of candidates came £»rwttad wbo 
could not» m the opblon of their teaohersMVe h/ad any reasonable expectation qf immng, 
and it is beHcTed that a considerable number ymh to come forward at the next exaanna* 
tion who am no better jufepare^ The examination of such candidates is a waste of 
examiner^s timCj, and gives oonriderablo trouble to the university* Moreover, the cost «jf 
oondueting the examination wUl be increased materially if the present system of indiscri- 
minate admission be oentinned* 

On these grounds, it is lecommended that tiie sanction of his Excellency be given to the 
amended form of oertifieato to enSranoe candidates* 


From j4. M* Mmteaih^ Esq*, Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Registrar of the43alcutta University (No. 3770, dated I7th August 
1866 )* 

I AM directed to acknowledge'*tlte recei]|[>t of your letter No. 660, dated the 24tii ultimo, Entiance Exsmi* 
submittiug for sanction certain alterations m the Arts ro^ulaticns of the Calcutta Univor- 
sity appertaining to the examinations noted in the margin, and to the form of certiticate Arts 
required of caumdates for Matriculation. « B. A.Exsmuiaiioii* 

2* In reply, I am directed to intimate that the Governor General in Council is pleased, 
under Seotiim 8 of the Act of Incor|ioration [No. II. of 18J7J, to ap}>cove of the proposed 
alterations. 


XIV. 

WOBKING OF FHE GUAKT-JM-AID litTLEfl IN MADBAa. 


« From Ihc Secretary of State for India to the Govemment of India (No. 5, dated 

9t)i March 1866). 

^HAVi: had under m}’' eonsidoratiou in C^ounoil your letter, dated the 6 th March (No, 
3; 186t>, torwai'ding in reply to Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of the 23rd January (No. 1 ) 
1804* eertaiu documents rolalive to the administration of grants-in^d, and drawing 
at tent ion to the report of the Director oi I’ublic Jnstniction in Bengal on the subject; 
lit it icing two measures counceted with the grant-in-aid system banetioiied by jou iu the 
yeai 1864, and reuiarking that, before urging the more general adoption of the system 
of graats-in-<dd by ea^iitation resuJtb, which have been introduced at Bombay," you tlitnk 

it necessary to watch the working of the system. 

• 

2. Tn addition to the proccctlings forwarded in your letter, I find, from an examination 
of your books of proceedings, that }ou have given }our sanction to revised ^rules for the 
admiaibtration of granU-in-aid iu Madras, Bomba}, the North Western I’rovinces, Oude, 
Biitibh Burmah, and the Central IVoviuccb. 

* 

3. The rules thus sanctioned by you differ very widely in their choracter. To notice 
the principal (Kvisioiis of territory cm!}, the rules for the North-Webtem Provinces, 
resembling those which have been in use in Bengal, arc based u]K)ii broad and comproben- 
sive principles ; under those of Madras, aid is limited almost entirely to the augmentation 
of teachers’ salaries, with the object o/ improv ing the <piality of education; w'hile tho^c of 
Bombay are framed^ on the system of payment by rcsultsi of individual examinations, 
which mrms the bobis of tlio revised code in this country. 

4. 1 do not find anything like 9 fijoncral review by your Government of these diflerlng 
systems, nor any indication of an Spmion whether the modifications macle in the previously 
evisitin|ii; systems by the several local Governments wore such as to obviate the complaints 
of the nicftbctivo working of the system of grauth-in-iud referred to yon in ttio Despatch of 
23rd January 1864, and to secure the object pro)H>Aed to you in that Despatch otso Naming 
the grant-in-aid rules as, “ while affording the requisite security for the due appliciftion d* 
the grants, to interfere as little as |K>ssible with the free action of those who may seek, 
under their operation, to promote the spread of education among the masses of the 
people.” 

6, The only indication given by you of any opimon as to the relative advantage of the 
differing systems which you have sanctioned, is tiiat you say you ooasiAer it “ expedient 
to watch the i^orki^ of the new system of grants-in-aid by capitation insults,” which has 
been hitrotiucim at iSomlMiy, “ before urging its more general adoption.^ I eonenr in this 
view, and,ftm satisfied with the reasons assigned by the Lieutenant Govemorb of Bengal 
397- BB4 • and 
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md of the Korth^Wostem PtoTiiiees iigaantt the intvoduedga at preaeai of that eyateih in 
thoee provinces vespeotilveliy* 

6. The Bejioit of the Director of Public tns^otion in Bengal bears out1|u^ favourable 
view taken in the DespatoliB Ko. 1 of 1864, asvo the character of the Benyw rulesi and 
to their generally saiasiaetory operation; and 1 am disposed to cooeiir in tiie conclusion 
arrived at by the Xiieutenant Governor, that the rules are well adapted 16 the wants of 
the country, and do not call at present for any alteration. 

7« In the Mission schools rcooiving arants-in-aid from Government in Bengal, the 
conduotoia do not, for the most part, profeaa to impart secular education of a h^h order 
or to prepare the scholars to enter into competition with the pupils of other schoola for 
Government acholaraliips, Tliere is every reason, JhoWever, to bclicvo in the beneficial 
cfEect upon tlie lliiidu population in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal of the education 
imparted to them under Englieh gentlemen of tiie character and acquirements of the 
mistnonaries. There is, aa the Lieutciiant Governor romarka, ample scope for the labours 
of all who are willing to exert themselves for the promotion of secular education among 
the masses of the people of India; the benefits resullimg from efforts in this direction 
cf missionaiies and other benoWent persons have been rematedly acknowledged, and 
Her Majesty’s Government wouHineatly regret that those efforta should be disparaged, 
or that any ground should be arorded for supposing that Government or its officers 
are less disposed than heretofore to adford cncoiiragemonta to such \aluable and disinte¬ 
rested exertions. ^ 

6. 1 observe tliat, in the revised rules which have been sanctionocY for the Madras 
Piesidency, the‘^certificate system,” or that by which CTants are made to certificated 
teacher^, proportioned in amount lo the examination whum they may pass, is still retained 
as the leading foaiure” of the scheme; and as rogaids schools generally, tiicreforo, the 
lules arc still ojicn to tlic objection which was formerly stated to them, viz., ** that they 
tend to raise to an unnecessaiily high scale tlic salaries of the masters, and by requiring a 
laigc proportion of such iucToased salaricB to be paid by the prc»moterB of the ^hool, 
impose on them a charge beyond the ncccHsities of the case.” The haidship would be 
varied, but not dimini^ed, should the manners of the school be unwilling or unable to 
raise the salary of a master who has successmlly passed his examination to uii amount 
equal to that of the grant to which his success in tlie examination would entitle hun ; ior, 
in that case, the Qo\ emment grant would not be paid in full, but be limited to the 
amount of salary paid by the managers, who would be‘unable to claim the balance oi the 
grant as a contribution tow'ards the general expenses of the school. 


9. Among the changes intioduced by the new rules, it is now provided: 1st, That a 
grant on a reduced seme may be given in aid of the salary of an^ masters or nii*4trcsses, of 
whose qualifications to perform their duties in a fairlv efficient manner the Director of 


1 ^ if 


examination; and 2ndly, That in the case of elementary schools, the managers may have 
the option of obtaining grants according to the results of periodical examinaiions oi tlio 
pupils. These provisions will materially mitigate the stringency of the rules os tliey 
formerly stood; and though I am not altogether satisfied that the rules even now are not 
unduly directed to the raising of the standard of education in existing schools, while they 
fml to afford sufficient encouragement to the eatablishmcnt of new ones, 1 shall not urge 
any iurtker alteration of the lules in this respect till the atneodments which have been 
sanctioned shidl lia'^o had n fair trial. 


10. In the meantime I cannot, without a more distinct expression of opinion from 
VOur Government, consider tlie whole subject of the Grant-in-aid Buies to be satisfactorily 
"^disposed of ; and I ha\e to request, therefore, that, witli reference to the representations 
forwarded with tlie Despatch of the 23rd of January 1864, you will inform mo, witii as 
little delay as possible, how far, in your opinion, the systems now in force in the different 
J^csidencies are calculated to secure the object specined in the concluding paragraph of 
the above-mentioned Despatch. 


Frqpi the Government of India to the Secretary of IState for India (No* 6, dated 

15th June 1666). * 

Ws^hay^e thought it right, in consequence of the remarks in paragraph 3 and in para- 
8 1 ^d 9 of vour Despatch No. 5, dated the 9th of March las^ request the 
Gkrvenimenls of Madras and Bombay to favour us with a report on the practical working, 
ntt to the present time, of ^he Grant-in-aid Buies in force in those Presidencies respeo- 
tivii^K and on receipt ^of theUe reports, we will address you fortiter, and will infonn you 
whether, in om opinfon, the qrstems now in force in those Presidendies are calculated to 
secure the specified in the concluding paragraph of your Despatch of Jaxmary 

1864. « ^ 

2. It has not seemed necessary to make a siiifilar tsfiarmice to the other Governments 

and 


ihiha. 


De^fitok, m ^ nf atm wkteljr 


fcftiSMae die. 

diffida^ t<$ JMms rad Bambay* 

3* ThflLtulea fiw ^e CMe^j awifl A 0 Genti^ ProvinocB, roaemlge A« ralee m 

e lA Kotdi-Weirt^ :«kM aeknowledged in your JPespatcIi to be 


tMiaed on bix^ rad comprebeiiaiyo ^ 


'^Dbb.aniSjM In -Sengd' do not didbr irafeerially front dm tnles in the Nbrth-lRi^eatern 
PradneeB, except in «speet of the widHerpiraortion witkii, under tbo fermer^ the fSnrarn* 
meat nxmnt is to beer ra the cane of schools t^n cartain clnas to the income guerrateed 
finm scmrees, mcliidiw &ee. This difference is justified in Bengal, as regards the 
schools to which liapidQbs, by the greater advance which education has made hi Ben^ 
than in other w>viiees, and by *the greater willingness of the p^le of Bengal to pay for 
education tiian m found as yet to exist generally in other proymoee. We beiieye that 
tim Bengal rales are .{as you have observed in your Despatch in coneumence with the 
opinion of ibe laeutonrat Oov^eraor of Bengal) well adapted to the wants of the country. 

fi. We desire to assura you that we folly share in the sentiments which you have ex¬ 
pressed in the 7th paragraim of wur Despatch regarding the mission schools in Bengal, 
and their beneficial effect upon the native popalatioi]L 


6. We beg to call attention to our Despateb^ dated the ISth of July last, which would 
from uie reference made in paragraph fi of your Despatdi under acknowledgment to 
our Books of Proceedings,” to havebeen overlooked. In this Despatch we stated that 
we had informed the severd I^ocal Governments and Administrations, in forwarding^ to 
them your Despatch of January 1864, that we should not deem it necessary; to prescribe 
one uniform set of rules for aU India, but that we should be willing to toke into consider¬ 
ation the circumstances of each province, and the opinions of the authorities dtasgod with 
its administratioii; and to sanction such rules fmr the xegulation of grants-in-aia ^ cem- 
sistenly with the general principles of the system m^ht seem to be most applicable in each 


case* 


7* It is in accordance with this view of the course which it is expedient for the Central 
Government to follow in its connection with the subordinate Governments, that we have 
not thought it desirable to force upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay* rules of 
the same character as those adopted in the provinces more imme^ately snlgect to the 
control of the Governor General in Council, 


From A, J. Ar(iae^^«ar,-Fsq., Chirf Secretary to the Government of Port St. Geoige, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department (3!Jo. 336, dated 
25th' October 1867). 

Ik continuation of my letter of the 26th ultimo. No. 305, lam directed to submit for 
the consideration of the Government of India, and for transmission to the Secretary of 
State, the report called for in the letter from your department, under ^te the 15th June 
1866, on the practical working of the Grant-in-aid Rules in force in this PresWency, with 
reference to me remarks contained in the Despatch from Earl de Grey and Ripou, under 
date the 9th March 1866. 

2. Your letter was at once communicated to the IMrector of Public- Instruction, who 
was directed to submit a foil report on the whole subject; but, previous to the receipt of 
his reply, which is contained in his letter of the 16th October 1866, the attention of ^ 
Government had been drawn to a defect in the schedules relating to tiie system of granto on*' 
the payment-for-results plan, rad the Director had been iimpicted to revise the schedules 
in conimunication with the inspectors and some of the principal monageto of schools, includ¬ 
ing the representative^*jf* the leading educational societies, and to furnirii tiie Government 
wi^ a draft of the reviSsd schedules vfiiich he would propose to substituto for those now 
in force. One not ummpoTtant portion of the r 4^8 tiiat one which, in fact, was 

advocated by the oppements of the rules sanotior jd in 1858, as furnishing the most suit --^ 
able lueans of aiding private sdiools,) being thus under revision, the ^vernor in Councff^ 
did not feel himself xn a poritton to enter upon a comprehensive review of the questkms 
raised in the DeapatA <k Eacl de Grey rad Bipon, pending the receipt, of tijc Director’s 
propoind for amending the sAeduies, whiA only reached the Government <m tiie 6th 
nltamo. 

3,. In your letter now under aoknowle^^meat, the Madras Governnmnt rae requested 
to state whether they are satisfied that the Grant>«m-iiid Rules in force in this Pi^idency 
are to secure* suid do in fact secure, the olject specified in the conduding parar 

graph of die Secretary of State’s DespatA* dated 23rd January 1864, No, 1^ anderaAiAy 
whaler .dto aettou of those .who are interested in promoting the s^iread educatioa 
raiong Ae of the people is in any degree fettered in the mannra, suggested in the 

8tii pacMtoph of die Despatch from Dari de Grey and Ripon, In d|e first-mentiraed D^ 
epatoh, £e ^ect with wmA the Government of India were dien^ desired to give Adr 
edmodsTatien'to the nf grants-iii-aid was stated to bo Ae rraioval of any 

ady. C c impediments 
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impedimentw in the #ie u of 

coneistenilk wi& tlie 1 ^ doNra the Deq^ltoh, 1854^^ eiShrdQng 

the requisite ewiiritj ii^ ^^dE^ of tiie'gn^tih^^^ as Utile as 

possible lirith the those u^hbmaj sedc imiAer. the 

epread of edtieittSoil^^^j^^ .tibe uoassesof the peo^i" ^ Tm tUis March 

18609 it is stiG^d 1 »ht^ the rides in force in tibis ZVesideiK^^ v^dd if ihid^ afanost 

entirely to tfa^ siugiiimta^ of teachers* salaries -with the irieir or xmpitni^^^ quality 
of educaii^ ahd ^die bpiiiion is esqpressedi that the rales are etiU opsin te me ^bleolloii 
thatih^ tei^ to . raise to an unneoossarily hi^ scude the salaries of tSe math^^ by 
requiring n Iwjge proiKirdon of sudi increased salaries to be naid. by 11 ie|»rom<^hn^ of the 
school^ ieapdse' on them a charge bwond Ihe neoessiries of tine case.*’ The JywpHi^ 
on to say that *Hhe hardship woulabe varied, but tiot disumshed, should the suma^ers of 
the sch^ be unwilling *or unable to rah»e the salary of a master who has sucscessfidly 
passed his enaminatioB to on^ amount equal to tiiat of ihe grant to which his success in the 
examinatioD would entitle him; for in that case, the Qovexhment grant would not be paid 
in full, but be limited to the amount of salary paid by the managers, who would be unable 
to riaim the balance of the grant as a contribution towards the general expenses of the 
school.*' 


4. The Governor in Coonc^ cannot think that ^e defects adverted to in the remarks 
above quoted ore necessarily inherent in the Oraiit-in»aid Rules at present in force m this 
Presidency* In the first {dace, as the Director^ rsnnts out in the third paragraph exf his 
letter of the 16th October last, it is not the fact that under the Madras rules aid is 
limited ahnost entirely to the augmentation of teachers* salaries with the object of improving 
the quality of education.** As Mr. Powell observes, the Madras rules do not lunit the 
assistance given by Government to the payment in part of the salaries of teachers, though 
undoubted^ thair diatinotive feature is that ^xeept in those eases in which aid is given 
on the payment for results plan) they allow of the grant of aid for specific purposes only, 
and not for the general siroport of. the school. Aid is given for other purposes as well 
as the payment in part ot the salaries of the teachers, though the latter, as being the 
most important brandb of school expenditure, naturally absorbs by far the largest portion 
of the grants. It is equally erroneous, his Excellency m Council would submit, to describe 
the grants given in aid of the salaries of teachers as grants ^^for the augmentation of 
teachers* sahirieB with the object of improving the quality of education.** The avowed 
object of the rales which relate to the grants-in-aid of teawers* salaries is to enable the 
managers of schools under inspection to obtain from Government the means of paying a 
portion of tlie salaries of their teacher8---ono«half in the case of certificated teachers, and 
one-third in the case of teachers who do not hold certifioates* It is nowhere laid down 
that the grants given by Government arc intended merely to aiigment the salaries of the 
teachers, or in other words, to be in addition to the salaries mr which fairly qualified 
teachers can be obtained.. The intention of the rules is that, in the case of schools already 
in operation when brought under inspection, the managers shall be able to save^a portion 
of tlie salaries hitherto paid by them to those teachers m aid of whose salaries grants are 
given, and to apply the saving either to employing additiohal teachers, or to establishing 
additional schools, or to some other educational purpose; while, in the case of new 
schools, the managers are enabled to make all their preliminary arrangements for the 
engagement of teachers, &c., with reference to the amount of Government aid available 
under the Grant*in-aid Rules. The Goveniment of India will have learnt from the papers 
submitted wi^ my letter of the 16th October 1864, that there was at one time some mis¬ 
conception on this point on the part of certain managers of schools in this Presidency, 
who imagined that the grant was intended to be additional to the salary which the master 
received, or would have received from the managers if no grant had been given by 
Government; but the point was dbcussed at some length in those papers {see Selection 
the Record of the Madras Government, iN'o. LfXXXII), and the Governor in 
Council has no reason to suppose that a similar misconception still' prevails. It has no 
doubt happened in many smiools, where the scale of stuUkrios previously given by the 
managers was unduly low, that the grant has become practically an augmentation to the 
salary tlie teacher, or that it has enabled the managers to employ more efficient teachers 
than they had previously been ^able tp obtain* In neither of these cases would tny 
portion m the funds at the disposal of the managers be set free for an extension of' their 
4hvork, and the effect of the grant would undoubtedly be, in the first ease, to augment the 
salary of the teacher, and so to enable the managers to main<ain the quality of the educa-* 
iion hy retting the teacher, who, haying been previbuuy undera^, would probably 
have Bought other employment had nut^the Government grant admitted of an augmenta¬ 
tion hu sali^, ana in the second cas6, to enable the managers to improve the quality 
^ the education by employing more efficient teachers, whose servioes comd not have been 
otitbsaAA ffir tHe salaries pravious^ at the manwera* disposal. One jnslajice of the latter 
reehltf ih the ritse of the Central ^hool of the Free Churdi of Scotlaud's MKmon-*—where, 
hdWetMSir»ihe grant of oiff has been followed by a vexy grea^'imptqrement in the number 
of ptupi%^ well as in the quality of the inst^ction—k rivoa in the OireotQir*B letter of 
the Ifith^Oetober lasti had that the same reshlt has followed of the grants xn 

other oases k to gathered from the extracts given in the fourih parwraph oi the same 
le^r, viriA referei^ jbo the of the new rules ^ of other socioties. But 

the i^vernor in« Council would observe, is an.^cidex^^ as he must tiuhk, by 
no meatiB .imdesirahlo/result, of the issue of Government gral^ and he cannot,* he^oula 
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Ibe{n fbroe ilM i|Ot calculated to 
deVidbj^ ili^ jcstcQidon of ediitefim I^H&e e 

ment of cxitfUiiig edbode. Ali *1ih^ It porovcB ia in ieeirtain ^aa^^ '^i^.niai^er^ of 
edbocds kn^Ve deemed'the esiatuifr achMls tc be prefe^hifiitibthe eetab- 

^ new imfaodht-^Ha^ auj^ng In the eertidc^ whidi m 

teaUj ihcbnieieteht Wie the ^ 

jpemong. <m to the more a^ifio e^jeotionad^meed inEarl de Grey’a Deerpatoh, to the 
effect that me tjsrsrimA -ToJLoe^ Hke those which they superse^d, tend to raise to an lixmeoea- 
aarily h^ ecjBde. the atda^iea of the maatecs, and, by requiring a large proportion of each 
aahuiea to. be pidd by pie prmnotem of the school, impoe» upon them a chai^ beyond the 
neces^tMMt ^ the I am ^directed to jreminrk thal^ in the opinion of his Lordship in 
Council, it wonid bo impossible to fin the maximum grants which may be given at lower 
rates those laid down m .the existuag rules, and tiiat, inasmuch as the rates are 

maximum rates, while no tniohwm rates nave been prescribed, the managers are in no 
way compelled to ^ve salaries faJgiier in amonnt than would be justified W the market 
value <ff their teachers’ services.. The maximum rates of grant aas^able for the several 

f fades of certificates are necessarily based on general ^ considerations, applic^sble to the 
^residency taken as a whole, and, regarded from this point of view, it cannot be said that 
are unduly high. Atihe same time, it is probable that, in some parts of the country, 
and in reference to the teachers of certain classes of schools, as, for instance, the schools 
for the Shaaars in Tinnevelly, a lowef scale .of salaries is sufiioient, and in such cnees his 
Excellency in Council considers that it cannot justly be regarded as a hardship on the 
teimhers that the salves should be regulated by their employers at rates below those 
which they might receive if thp mima g ers deemed it necessary to take full advantage of the 
grantfef obtainable under the rates. £us Excellency in Council would request the attention 
of tille Government of India and of the Secretary of State to the remarks made oopthis 
point in the Chief Secr^ry’s memoranda recorded in the aelootions already referred to. 


6. From the quotations made in the Director’s letter of the 16 th October last, and from 
the general tenor of the communications appended to that officer’s letter of the dth ultimo, 
it may be inferred that the foregoing views are shared by the leading managers of schools 
in this [^residency. The Reverend ,Mr. Symonds, Secretary to the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel, declares himself to be ** well satisfied with the working and 
results of the present rules in regard to the schools generally.” The Reverend Mr. 
Miller, Secretary to the Financial Roard of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, 
expresses himself to the same effect; and the Secretary to the Church Missionary Society 
admits that an impetus has been given.” Turning to the statistics of the two years 
which have elapsed since the present rules wore brought into operation, it appears that in 
1865-66, the first complete year in which the revised rules were in force, the grant-in-aid 
expenditure, exclusive of building grants, rose from 89,802 rupees, the sum expended in 
1864-65, to 1,16,896 rupees. During the some period, the number of aided schools rose 
from 502, with an attendance of 22,.351 pupils, to 775, with an attendance of 27,881 pupils. 
During the eleven months ending on the 31st of March last, the graul-in-aid expenditure 
amounted to 1,21,271 rupees, which, for twelve months, would give an expenditure of 
1,32,295 rupees. The number of aided schools at the close of the latter period was 879, 
of which— 

Pupils. 

16 wore Sdiools of the Higher Class, with - - - 3,657 

164 „ „ Middle „ ... - 10,913 

706 „ ,, Dower „ - - * - . - 20,228 

4 Mormal Schools, with - - 462 


The aggregate number of pupUs in aided schools was 38,160. The expenditure' for flie 
eleven montlis was distributed as follows:— 

JRs. a. p. 


College - - , - 

Sebo^ of the Higher Class 
' ,, ,> Middle ,, 

„ „ Dower j». 

Female Schools ' • ** 

Normal „ s * 


- 4,845 5 8 

- 34,081 15 1 

- 54,037 2 11 

- 17,118 7 - 

- 4,947 10 5 

- 6,271 5 4 


The expenditure on sohools of the lower class and female schools, amounting to 
J?s, 22,066 2. 5., or less/ than one-fifth at the aggregate expenditure on granta-in-aid, 
may be taken to represent the amount expendeof on purely elementary euucation. It 
must be borne in nuiid> in . oonneetiqa with these figures, that, while the avera^ grants 
made to higher does spools amounted to 2,893 rupees per school, and to^bai<mlo class 
schools to 361 rupees per school, the average grant to schools of the lowerdass and female 
schools was c^y iSs. 31 5. per school; . me averfige expenditure from all sources per 
school, 

JRs. o. p. 


Behoola of &e XSs^ Okim 
M^le „ 

„ ,, Dower „ 
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• - ^,647 9 9 

- . - 4,660 2 7 

- - ' 115 10 6 

" * After, 

« * 
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''TheMtofscliool- 
hoo8e% the wages 
of sohM aerrants, 
the contku^t 
chaiges of^ool '* 
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After, however^ maldng eiNity aHowenoe for Ae foot foot the grente to the 

elementary viO^ sdhools must neoeaaarilv be small, the OoTeramr in GomoSL k con- 
atndned to admit that the |iropofrtion which the entire ezpeaditiure en cleaaentaiy educa¬ 
tion bears to the aggregate grant-in-aid eaqmditure is at present nafodit emaU, and that, 
even within the CMMapeeativmT Aovt fmoA which has ela|ned aineet ms present rules 
were promulgated, more fMiisfactory process in ibis important InmehofediMMsI^^ work 
might not unreasonably have been looked for. The proportion which, iit Ihe several 
gr^s of adHxda reeeivmg aid, the Govemnumt grant hikn to the aggrej^ expenditure 
60 m all aouroik ia also very nmeh bekw what the rules oontemplate* The attention (d* 
the Direotor of FuUic Instruction has been celled to both these pedats, end he luw been 
instructed to solMnit, after eonununaeation with the inepeetors and managera of schools, 
any enphaiatory infonaation which he nwy be able to obtmn with refSerenee to them. 

7. It appears that, up to the present time, fw the reasona |[iven in the enclosed oor- 
respondence, that part of the revised rules which nrovides the issue of gn^ on the pay* 
ment-for-reaults sjstem has been nearly a dead letter. !Ihe Governor in Council has 
accorded his provisional aancti^ to the reyiaed Schedules A and B Buhmitted with the 
director’s letter of tho dth ultimo, and, with two exceptions, to the special regulations 
^pended to the schedules. A copy of ^e schedules and regulations, as amende by the 
mverntnent, is annexed. The regulatfons which have not been sanctioned are Kos. 8 
and 13, the first of which empowers the iiupeotors to dedii^ under eertain cuoamstaDcea, 
conducting tlic examination of a school, while the second limits the amount of the grant pay¬ 
able on the results ofthe examination to a moiety, in the case of bo;f s’ ^ools, of the aggre¬ 
gate expenditure on the salaries of teachers, and, in the case of girls’ school^ to a mmety 
of ^eaggregato expenditure on the sidaries of teachers aUd of servants. The Governor 
in Councu deems both these regulations to be unnecessary in the case of schools aided 
on the payment-foi^rcsults system, lie concurs with the Reverend Dr, Caldwell in 
regarding it as an essential element of tho system of payment for results that Govern¬ 
ment should content itself with getting its money’s worth of results for the money it 
grants, and leave it to the managers ot schools to supplement its payments in whatever 
maimer, and to whatever extent, tliey think fit.” Eus Lordship in Counoil does not 
anticipate that, except in the case of indigenous villas schools, the payment-for-results 
^stem wiU be taken advantage of to any considerable extent, and he agrees with tho 
iSirector that it must be confined to elementary schools; but it is very desirable that its 
operation should not be impeded by any restrictions not absolutely essential. 

' 8 . The Govenior in Council has also sanctioned, subject to the confirmation of the 
Oovemment of India and of tho Secretary of State, the addition of the words entered in 
the margin to Rule 26 of tho present rules. It was intended, when the rules were framed, 
that grants should be made iu aid of the rent of sebool-houscB, the wages of school ser¬ 
vants, and the contingent cliarges of schools as well as for other purfioses specified in the 
niles but as there seems to ^ve been sonio misunderstanding on tho point, the Govern¬ 
ment think it advisable that it should be expresbly provided for. 

9 . The Governor in Council trusts that the Secretaiy of State will allow the Madras 
Grant-in*aid Rules, as above amended, to remain in force for a few years longer, or at all 
events, until a more lengthened experience shall have furnished adequate data for forming 
a satisfoctory judgment as to their practical working. 


, SCBFDtTLE A. 

Stakdabds of Examination. 

^ lit (Lmceit) Standard* 

1 VemacalaT Riadin ^*—As iu tiie let Part of the Ist Book of Lessons in Tamil, the 
meanings of words to be given. 

2 . Wfiiinig, in large band, short words out of the Beading Book. ^ 

3. AHthmatia *—Notation to thousands, easy Addition, and the Multiplication Table to 

five times five. English figures to be used in all cases. • 

2nd Standard* ^ 

1 . VernacvloT jReadif^.-^As in tho 2 nd Port of the 1 st Book of Lessons in Tamil and . 
the firs^ twenty-five lessons of the 2 nd Book. Explanation to be given. 

jL WrUhff from dictation short sentences out of the Beading Book. 

& ATfdkmettc* —Snbsiraction, Multiplication, and Divi 8 ioa.i The Multiplication Table 
^ to twelve times twelve. 

3rd Sttmdard* 

1 . Vernaeutar Mattiingi^AA in the 2 nd Book ef LessoBS in Tasodil generally, with 
explanatiauu^ 

2 . Wrkb^ 
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5. Wtitmff £ram diotetion in mnU hand! nut «f the Beadmg Book. 

3 . Arithm&Hcn —Conmound Buies and Beduction with the ordinary WeUbt^ Neamre. 

and Money Tables. 

4. <3^amimr.~Etymok^9 as in Pope’s 1st Cateohism of Tamil Oisunnuue. Qaestions 

to be fmt in r^erenee to the Beading Book. 

3. Gtograpkg, of the district in whidbi the school ia situatetd. 

6 . MngU^h Bsaciii^.^As in the 1st Book of Beading of the Madras School Book 

Society, with enplanalaon in Yemaoular. 

7. WHHngt in laocge hand^ easy words from the English Beading Book. 

Aik Siaitdard* 

1 . ViBrnocMtar M^adinff^^^Aa in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation 

and paraphrase. The quantity to be brought np for examination to be equivalent 
to about naif of the 3rd Book. 

2 . Writing from dictation out of the Reading Book. 

3* Ariihmetie .—^Moderately easy xn^ctical questions in Vulgar Fractions and Simple 
Proportion. 

4. Grammar generally, as in Foiie’s Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with applicatioii 

to the Reading Book. • 

5. Oeo^aphy of the Madras Presidency, with a general outline of the geography of 

liinnoostan. ^ The knowledge roqiurod of the Madras Presidency to be such as 
may be obtained from the study of the short account of the Ma&as Presidency ** 
in connoctiun with a map. 

6 . EngH$h /leading, —As in the 2nd Book of Beading of the Madras School Bcaik 

Society, with translalion of easy pa«i8agos into Vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Beading Book 

8 . FsHglish Grammar, —^Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences. Application 

to be made t4i the Beading Book. 


ScHSDuni: B. 

Grautb to Pupils passed under the so'ieral Standards. 
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For^EnaHsh and Eurasian childreu, the English language may be taken as the Veriiaculat; 
ana, in the place of English as an e^j^ language, one of the vernaculars of the Presidency, Tamil, 
Telegu, Canarese, Malayalum, and Hindooatanee, may be brought up. ^ 

(5) In the ease of girls* schools the grants will be SO per cent^ higher; and in addition, a grant 
of 2 rupees will be given for tolerabfy £iir ^ plain needlework, and one of 4 rupees for decidedly 
good work of the same deseiiption, A capitation g^nt of 1 rupee a head will also be allowea, 
as a temporary measure, upon me average daily attendance during the yeai*. * 


&9mctjaj BsounATiorrs in connection with the system of ** Payment for Bcsults.*" 

Only one examination within an official year will be claimable by a school; but, to 
meet tne ease of indigenous schools, half-yearly examination will, when practicablo, be 
given to such schools, and half the pieeeiibed-> a»iHMd grants wiU be issued oix>n the results 
of each yamination. « 
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2. To be ibr » pii]^l W»», «tt«Qd«d;fix4ao9^ 

in whiob he is xesdhwf. to oouiot e nantife ntwrt lurra sMeaded 

,ntlo«ist 15da}nsi9#^«Mnti»..■ -.v ■ ■i'-;.-;.,;,.-J';i ■;;■ :■■' • 

3. Apupil is nn^-tO be presented for esnuiaslapn an^«» tdresdy 

passed ror that.stWMbsd'iSt'eadther aehoNd. ,>' '..‘r''^''' 

: 4e Whei^ the iaiqpeotioB ef a sehaoi ie made annuallj;, a pujM w 1 U.% 0 t be allowed to 
paes more iibem wce uxtder any etandardp save tike fourth or high^*^ ' iJEfor the fourth, u 
pupU wi& Ike permitted to pase twice at the. earn / 

Be Whesi^ ihe ih^otion of a school ie made half-yearly^ a ^pU:mky pa«a for 

each pf the 1st, 2ndt and jSrd staiidi^s, a^ f>ur times for the 4ih stwdim. ^ / 

6 e In the case of half-yearly exaudnatidnB the first may be made somewhat less iWTere 
than the secondi ' ^ ^ 

7* An application, in the annexed Fmrm (CX tuust be made to the inepeetor of the 
division by the mimagers of a school seeking aid under the system of payment for results ; 
md at the same time a mpy df the application must ^ forwarded by them to the Office 
<j£ the Director of Public Justructiou* An application for inspection under this system 
must reach the inspector at least three months before; in the course of bis ordinary tour, 
he will visit the district in which the school is situated. If this condition is not fulfilled, 
the inspector will be at liberty, should these arrangements render it decidedly inconvenient 
for him to visit tbe school, to let the application stand over till the«foliowiiig year*s tour. 
In this case, the inspector is to send a memorandum of the course pursued by him to 
the manners of the school, and a copy of the same to the Office of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

8 . When the preliminary conditions are fulfilled, the inspector will examine the chil¬ 
dren presented to him according to the standai^s specified by the manwers of the school. 
After examination he^ will Airmsh the managers with a memorandum snowing the P'^ils 
examined and passed under each standard, and the ^ant claimable in consequence, l^s 
memorandum is to be submitted to the Director of Public Instruction by the managers, 
with an application, requesting that the sum stated by the inspector to be claimable may 
be paid to them. On receiving the application and memorandum, the Director of Public 
Instruction will take immediate steps to pay the money. 

9. Schools receiving aid under the salary grant system cannot claim assistance under 
the payment-for-results ” system, and vice versde 

10 . All schools receiving aid under the system of "payment-for-^results ” will, similarly 
to schools imder the salary grant system, have to furnish such returns and statements as 
may be called for by Government. 

11. To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard, axmpil must 
secure one-half of the marks assigned by the inspector to that head. The insx>ector is at 
liberty, however, to allow a smafi deficiency under cue head to be compensated for by 
superior proficiency under another. 

Fobm C. 







I!»oir & jgi( jnno^*.B^ IHneetoff of to tlie Cluef SwiWBtwy tiie 

. Ooyenatteni of JFcot St. Ghoor^>^Ko. JtSl, d«te3 ‘t9th October ^ 

I isATmibii liepiow i& ^94 ^St^ i|^ 0vdet of Oovemittent, No. 107^ of 

2nd Jtaj I 4oilr^ to tippo like operation of the roTis^d gcanit4ii* 

aU £n^ in the 

2 « ifo tko ficM placed I ha^e to tiie time elapa^ tihoe the rules ^ere 

bxotmht ixito operatio(Ui::w^ lM5s is so Aiort that the practical results 

obttoiked in the .perictd 6aiixi6t1be regained as decadin^ defimtel;^ upon tiie merits or de¬ 
merits of tiie ; I haye also to remark that I doubt if Selectioias from the 

Records of t&e Madras OoTdtiimeiki» Nd^ 82^^ oontaimiig aU the important papers con¬ 
nected witii tim^ireTy fuH diaou^ of tiie g^mt4n-aid scheme which was earned on as 
a prehmtnarr the laying down of* the present rules, had been brought prominently to 
the notice of tiie Home Attihorities prior to the date of the Despatdb, No. 6 of 1866, mm 
the Rig^t Honourable the Secretiuy of State for IndSa. The ** Selections oontmn not 
mmreh' theoreticsl arguments regwduig the shape in whioh State aid should be given, 
but abo the practical conclusions aerived from a lengthened imd intimate acquaintance 
with the wonc; of instruction by the chief educationists of the Presidency. I suguest that 
the (meeial attention of the Home Authorities be requested to the volume of Se&otions’^ 
to which J have referred. 

3. Ahotiier point deserving of notice^ before proceeding with the immediate subject of 
this letter, is that paragraph 3 of the Heepatch from the Secretary of State for India, 
Ko. 5, appears to inamate the existence of a misconception. It is there stated that under 
the Madras rules, rid is limited rimost entirely to the augmentation of teachers* salaries 
with the object of improving the quality of education.** The Madras rules do not limit 
the assistimee given bv Government ip the payment in part of the salaries of teachers, 
though undoubtedly their distinctive feature is that they allow of the grant of rid for 
specinc purposes only, and not for the general support of the school. Prominent among 
such sperifio purposes, is the payment in part of duly qualified masters, in accordance 
with tne well known maxim, as the teacher, so the school.** But grants are also issued 
for the payment of scholarriiips; the provision of books of reference, 6itc«, and in some 
cases oi school-books; the establiahment and mrinftcnance of libraries; the erection, 
purchase, enlargement, or reprir of school buildings; and tiie provision of school 
furniture. 

4* In my Report on Public Instruction for 1863-66, lately submitted to Government, 
I dwelt at some lenj^h upon the results of the revised rales, stated in letters which 
had, at my request, been sent me from the great Christian Iklissions established in this 
Presidency. As this portion of my report contains, if not the whole, at least the main 
part of tlic information sought by tiie Government of India, I beg to introduce it here;— 

In the preliminary discussions connected with the revision of the Educational Grant- 
in-aid Rules, it was stated by some of the representatives of the chief missionary bodies, 
that their societies sought increased aid from Government, not with the object of easing 
the prossui'e on their funds, but with that of extending their educational operations. 
Considering it of much importance that Government should be placed in a position to see 
the extension given to the educational work of the leading missions, I addressed a circular 
upon the subject to the Secretaries of the Church Missionary and Gospel Societies, tiie 
Chairman of tiie Wesleyan Mission at Madras, and the Secretary to the Free Church of 
Sootland*s Mission. I will now proceed to notice the chief points in the replies I received 
from the above gentlemen; and 1 may mention that besides other details, I requested the 
representative ofeach mission to specify, (1) the additional sum expended by his society 
on education since the promulgation of the new Grant-in-rid Rules, aud (2) the additional 
^ number of scholars embraced by its operations from the same date. 

*^The Rev. Mr. Gray, on behalf of the Church Missionary Society, favoured me 
with three comparative tabular statements. Of those, one shows the teachers maintained, 
and the funds laid out by the society for the years ending tiie 30th September 1864, and 
the 30th l^ptember 1865; another gives tlie number of mstitutious and scholars at the 
close of the years ending tiie 3lB^I>eeember 1864, and the 31st December 1865; and the 
third indicaetes the number of teaahers of different classes in the service of the society at 
. the dose of the same year. ♦ o 

appears that, on 30th September 1865, there were employed by the society, in the 
Madras Presidency, 14 European or East Indian teachers, and 465 Native ones, agrinst 
14 of the former and 463 of the latter ra the SOth September 1864; that for'the year 
ending 30th September 1865, the expenditure, inriuding grants-in-rid, was 96,587 rupees, 
agi^t 84,77A n^es for the preceding 12, months, v^e the amount of Government 
asskSita^ce riii^^ in tite first^mentionedrperiod ext^eded that in the second, according 
to Mr. about 5,000 rupees, or, according to the records of this office, by 4,193 

rupee^ ^^. ni^ber of papas was, for 31st December 1864, 9,941, and for Slst 
De.oembOT‘li9ii(», In 1865, there trere 146/certificated Native* masters aud 19 

certificated irij^siSBS, against 141 and 17, respeetiirei^,^ 1864. 
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From these figtnres it is deer tha^ as is admitted W Mr* 0rw» no material exteadon 
lias been i^rm. to dm epemtkniB <if the Cliinfdi mmotwuer Ssoteigr* Xke sacretaty 
remarks, however^ * am impetus has, I duxikj, been gmin* fant it Is yet too soon to form a 
judgment of the result.* 

** n&e Bev. Hr. ^jmumds. Secretary to the Gospel Sodety^ bbserres^ that it would not 
be fair to judge of the operatiou of the new rules by what took place in 19 d& He states 
that his sooie^ bad embarked on a largo expenditure in anticipation of the rules, and 
that this expenditure c9oald not have been maintamed but for the aid received Stom 
Oovemment. 

Mr* Symonds makes the following observations regarding the sooietyb outlay on 
education^ which hod slightly fallen in 1862: * In 1863 it agam reached 60^000 rupees, 
the grants being 11*485 ruMes. In 1864 it amounted to 94,000 rupees, of which 2^669 
rupees was nu't by grants, in 1865 we closed our accounts on the SOth Ssmtember, which, 
in future, will be the end of our official year. I can only give you, therexore, the figurea 
for the first nine months of 1865. In that period the MUcatioYial outlay was 68,239 
nmees. This is about 2,000 rupees leas in proportion than for the same period in 1864, 
gross outlay; but then it is to be nqtioed that in 1864, the cost ox building and 
repairs was nearly 7,000 rupees, whereas in 1865 it was only about 1,500 rupees; so that 
the outlay ou teasers, &c., was actually greater. The grants fur this period amounted to 
15,485 rupees.* 

The chief advance appears to have been in the character of t|ie education. This is 
indicated by the zise in the aggregate fees collected: in 1863 the fee oollections were 
2,475 rupees; in 1864, 5,715 rupees; and in 1865, 7,765 rumes. It is mentioned that 
the number of trained and certificated t€»eherB employed by the society in 1865 was about 
double the number employed in 1862 ; from this, too, an improvement in the quality oi 
the education may be concluded. 

** The Beverend Mr. Stephenson, on behalf of the Wesleyan Mission, remarks that in 
1864 his society drew in grants 4,370 rupees, a sum larger than it had received in my 
former year, owing to the liberal anticipation on the part of Government of the revised 
rules, and that in 1865 the amount rose to 7,411 rupees. The sum spent on schools in the 
Madras district was, for 1864, 16,903 rupees, and for 1865, 17,689 rtipees. The financial 
difficultaes against which the society had to contend are assigned as the reason for no greater 
extension having been given to educational c^rataons ; and it is also observed that the 
immediate efiect of the new rules was, not to placo a more numerous or more able stafi of 
teachors at the disposal of managers of schools, but to raise the market value of teachers’ 
labours. 

** The point of most interest to which Mr. Stephenson calls attention is the effect ol 
the increased aid furnished by Government in developing Anglo-Vernacular schools. On 
dlst December 1864 the number on the rolls of the society’s Anglo-Vernacular schools 
was 1,206; and this number has now risen to 1,412, Again, if the schools be divided 
into two classes, aided and unaided, the former class shows an increase in attendance from 
766 to 1,000, while in the latter there has been s small decrease. The rules arc believed 
to operate mure favourably for Anglo-Vernacular than for Vernacular schools, though 
the comparative stagnation of Vernacular education is ascribed more esjieciaUy to an 
ever-increasing desire on the port of the Natives for instruction in Bngiish. 

** The Reverend Mr Miller, Secretary to the Free Church of hootland’s Mission, states 
that he behoves the new rules have resulted in a great development of the education^ 
work of his mission in those schools in which advantage could be taken of tiiiem. As in 
jinticipation of the rules, a liberal general grant was issued to the Central Institution at 
the Close of 1863, Mr. Miller jdaces in compariimn the state of things in March 1863 
with that in March 1866 ; and he observes that uic aim of his mission being, nut to imsrease 
the numbers in the school, but to procure more efficient teachers, and so to raise * 
the education imparted to a higher standard, it is In the latter direction most advancement 
hsH been made. 

For the (3entral Institution, the grant drawn in March 1863 was 23 rupees, and that 
in March 1866 was 446 rupees; the entire outlay for the former e})och being 899 rupees, 
and that for the latter 1,420 rupees per mensem. In 3^ch 1863 the numberboys on 
the roll was 350, with an average attendance of 293; in March 1866 the number on the 
roll wiA 642, with afi average attendance of 591. The increased attendance pertains 
almost entirely to the higher classes; and a atriking feature is, that, while in 1863 there 
were onlyqhreo pupils able to commence the studies required for xnatrionlaticm, there ore 
now W studying the subject in a class emciiilly constituted to send up mmdldatea to the 
examination, beinde oifaers, forming what is termed a PrenaraltD^ Matriculation Class. 
MoreoTor, a dass now exists of 80 students who have passed ihe Matriipilation Bxamina- 
aUd arc prepa^g tor Ihe first Examination in Arts* There is s|so a vexy con¬ 
siderable impn vement as to regularity of attendance, which is ascribed to the employment 
of superior tcaelicrs. In 1863 the per-centage of ebsentees was upwards 16, while it 
now stands at a less than emht. The wnole of the progress of the \7entral Insti¬ 
tution is not to bf attributed to the increased aid affoxded t>y wvemment, but it appears 
that much may fmrly be ascribed to this cause* 

«Mr. 






miM wi* lWlM*Kiw i»* SQi mAf w <| 
) x » a^< ia#i * i d y mofidd^ mmiLi 
m iimtji$m oif iamtim utA. 
iuM wtp H It atm vviuAm ni«p ««*; 
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QflScm* Takuiff «ll Ae wbMAt into 
.t^rakmmWM t«p^now itk 
tiaM lootitl^jr outlay in ibe iti^lKKdii nmr%4!Rltf 
- -iy wiiob nnmoet of schobm on tbo raH 


4, l^fOta l3be fef^gofaigi^ t¥ tbixaLk i€ moivt be iillowed ibet QoTemment eia baa done 
XMK% &e ittypofiffg^ edl^oatiobf and ibat it baa bad some eflbct in extending 

w limt$ m fluMb MUin^iOa# imoni^h aa tbe extenaidSn bae been comparatively amiill! 
Tbe(f tbe jreiilt||W ef tbe mtaaionery bodiee fi>r the moat part approve of tbo ralee 

aa a WAot^ X cooelder, pMtj clear; even ibo aeoretary to ^e Chnreb Miaaionary 
SoeSety, vrbe wee tbe ohief opponent to them daring tbo preliminary discaaflion^ whUo 
oonaplynjag of tbe inoreaaed expenditure wliiob he oonaidera them to bave brpPgbt about^ 
remaraa that be believea a|i impetue has been given* though it is yet too early to form a 
lydgmenl of the result. It is obvious* too* that his aomety has nht availed Itself of the 
rmea in the way in which other religious bodies have done* 


0 * 1 wish here to observe* that* in my opinion* it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the <mly* or even the chief* oMeot in this countiy is to establish more schools case 

seems to me diffisreat from that in England* where even now a oonsidorablo proper* 
tlon of the masses is withemt the rudimelits of education* wliile there are sound standards 
of ins^cUon leoogniscd ihroughout the country. In India there is a vast quantity of 
eduOation of an extremely low and even injurious character* wlule* till lately* there were 
no good standards by which the people could measure the instruction conveyed in their 
schools. In these circumstances* I cannot but regard a system* according to which the 
ocqulremoiits of ieai^ers are carefully tested* and their value more or less appropriately 
gauged* to be one highly deserving cf a support* and peculiarly qualified for the initiatioa 
o£ real progress. 


^ 7. I must* however* confess that I think some additional action is called for in connec¬ 
tion vrith elementary vernacultir instrnotion* such aa that conveyed in ordinary vUlage 
schools. At presell^ certificated teacheis are not available for such institutions* except in 
certain cases and it will bo a long time before the advance of education will allow of 
their general introduction. Morco% er* such schools arc* In almost all eases* maintained* 
not by a body of managers* such ss tlio existing rules contemplate* but by hereditary 
village teachers. It may be said that these instuutions are provided for under liule 4; 
but. though this may be true in Uie letter* it is soareely so in the spirit. 1 consuW the 
staiuiards in Schedules A. and B. requiie revision* aud that the grants should bo made 
Somewhat more liberal; at the same time I would confine the appucation of the capitation 
sv ««tcm to elemeuiary vernacular soltoole, For such schools the system which is now in 
iorce generally throughout Coimbatore* to a consideiabli extent in Nortli jVreot and 
Kcllore* and partiHlly in Madura* is tlie one which appears most suitable. On thih sub¬ 
ject T bog to refer to my letter* No. 167^* of the 14th August last* a copy of wliich 1 ap¬ 
pend to tibis communication. Probably the rules under wnich aid is issued according to 
the " Village School Improvomeut System**’ mmht be modiiicd slightly witli advantage; 
but iu any case* it aoomii to me that the aid issued should bo of a limited amount* such as 
to induce the teacfacra to mm at qualifying for ordinary certificate gi^nt. As I have 
pednted out in my letter upon village schools above referred to* a considerable increase of 
vospeoting ageroy will be rei^nii^ed* in hrder to deal with capitation grant<« even when 
restrictea to village schools. 


8 . In noticing the increase of State aid given in 1865-66* I made the following re¬ 
marks in my Beport on Public Instruction for that year; and 1 re-produce thorn here* as 
bearing upon the sut^eot of this letter:— 


Appended to this report is a complete statement of all^he grants paidduTtug 1865-66 
in aid of the sajaries of teachers emidoyed in private schools. For 1864-65 the total 
amount of such grants was 69*8^ rupees; for the past vear it is 116*876 rupees* showing 
!7*074 rujMS. TraGiug the variations in the ag| 

:)atienal divisions* it is seen that in the Isitiivitioii t 


amount 

an liMHreM of S ... , 
Sw ooTviinl ednOAtioBM 


^ , ats ftnf 

__^ . EHMt iti* MUXtlMtiti ihe Irtiliiridon'l^e expeiMlitiiir«lbr 

M k 1,9*083 rupee* egainet 19#410 r^uteee Anr 1964-00; in the 2nd diVkion it k 6*660 ru- 
Se^eigp^^ 0»1N^ In tbe Srddkkion, iippeea 35*8d6 m^^eea; in 



• law* ineroMO of HlpW o»«»»e>r^ of 64 per omt. t in the 4th 

• of^M ni*e«a« «r tmtiMAi of ^ e«4t.i k tkOdtibi di’vkUw. ut 
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#, I Itave sot commented ujion tbe Madras Edneatiaa Aet; aa^ herealkei^ «Mto fjftem 
waAer it will be isaued according to tlie ordiiuuy rules* At tha same tiine^ 1 tiblakit rigkt 
te remark^ in pasaiiig, that its prorieions eeem to me well calculated fi>r the aupfMirt ct 
echoola in places where there ate intelligent and &irl;||r educated aatiTea to manage tllO 
institutions; but 1 believe tliatj for petty schools, and in localities wheaw intelligent local 
Qommissioiiers are not procurable, its appficatlon will conduce to no good enA 

10 . Upon the whole, 1 am of opinion, that the revised rules have Vorfced fairly, though 
the spread of education to which they have led has not as yet been great; and I think 
that, after a modification has been made of the capitation system laid down in Kule 4 and 
Scheduios A. and B., they should be permitted to stand at least for some five or sin 
years longer, till turtl^ experience serves to indicate the changes which should Le made 
& them. 


From B. JPawtll, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Fort St. George. (No. 1711, dated 5th September 1807.) 


Iw Order of Government, No. 293, of the 13th October 1866, I iiiss directed to revise 
Schedules A. and B. of tho Orant-in-Aid Rulch, Iti communication with the educalional 
inspectors and the managers of some of the prineij>al private schools, and to furnish Govoim- 
meut with a draft of tho revised schedules which 1 would propose to substitute &r those 
in force. It was pointed out that it would be well if the lower stan^rdis of the new 
ntdieduleb were so fixed as to be applicable to indigenous hcbools, which are at present 
aided under a separate svetem. I was further desire^ to ex)ircss an ouinion as to wliether 
capitation grants should bo made on account of pupiitl passing the Matriculation Sbuuni** 
nation of the Unh crslty of Madi'os. 

2 . On receiving the Order of Oovemmetit, 1 oblaiued from the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, a copy of the provisional revised rales for grants in his Presidenw; 
1 then issued a circular to the inspectors and deputy inspectors of schools, and to the 
representatives of tbe Church Missionary Gospel, and Wesley^Mai Societies, a:^ the Free 
ChiiTcdi of Scotland’s Mission, requesting the several gentlemen to favour me with tlisir 
opinions as to the modificalionB which should be made in tlie Schedules, and calling ihelT 
attention partitulurl^ to the points noticed by Gp^ernment. Along with my circular I 
transmitted, in each lUbtanco, a oq)^ of the Bombay revifeed rules. X now have the honour 
to bubmit draft revised Schedules A. and B.; at the same time I forwarded the eomininii* 
cations which 1 received jroni the genilemen to u horn 1 applied for tlieir opinions, and 
also a copy of tbe rovibed Qrniit-in-Aid ituieb for Bombay. 


3. On perusal of tho communications to which I kave^ referred, it will bo seen that, 
oxeejpt in tbe case of elementary schools, the genorsl voice is docidedly in favour of salaiy 
grants, rather than of grants on the ** pa 7 in€at»fbr-resultB ” system. This is in aiOCQra* 


grants, rather than of grants on the paymen^br-results ” system. This is in afOcord*** 
ance vrfth the conclusion arrived at in 1864, after a most careful and thorough fiwcussion 
of the subject, the particulars of wbkh are given in S^ecriona from the Baeords of the 
Madras Gj^verumenb No. LXXXll.’’ In 1864, the chief opporition to the salary grant 
irvst^ pso^eded from the SecretSi y to the Madras Committee of the Ckimh Mkirioniuey 
oooiety. oltjeetiens, bowevor^ taken by this gentlman, 'Ae Metmemd Mr* Grigrs 

no doubt relation miunly to ehmentasy schools. Thus, tike pteeewt Seeiwtey, the 
nsferend Mr. ItoWMi, who may be taken to represent the vmwe cf his santiM^ fis the 
way V Mt. writes eh follows in paMgnmh 4 ef M# hsMdr til the MMh 

Ho mihuiit tiiuiL ihklklr sm«ybib to fb, liytter Summi AfidiiMbt oaiL irntr 


40m,p9». toot Urn mmM 


1 \ 






? tw i iMp m lWr y»lnii toiyfe i i <xfc»r <) i Haw> wri < M ii(^ 

,... ti lb* AMliiiMiHMi «f Ae "p«yiiMi>tNfeisiMwM'”d7 to 

'«d(iUMitioa; bnt 1 dwim Jbvito tito >Mento«ot GorarMMMHi to#iksiwnn^ 
lfr.JEhwto% 1 Bi 3 w 1 MKl 1 r.pf SoluKilvi in tbe l«t Eduoational Diripioa, in p«nr 
r|to latter or ^ SUt 3imm$rf 1887> m I oonrider tho/ nrt^nMS aoetuwtolf, 

_.tbo true Btete of the ooee in rogard to the relative merits of ti>e two 

y te w to gf jptati«in«aid. It is diear that if the "paymortt'fororoanlte** sjetom were to 
M t f i i lted toall gradto of ednoation from the lowest to the lugbeet, in whidiease there 
tofoU he a« groiM frr stopping at the nwtrieulation stendas^ and if all the importoat 
ISHatehes of im^armbtiorn irere to be tiihfui inte account, the complexity of the amugMieikte 
tOftiiyed mwM ^ Mceanvep and t^e labour deroMag upon the mapeetorB woidd be «o 
eiiiormooilb iw ttreaaed ae to render neeeaaary a krge addition to oar iiiapi>Gtiug agencye 
Hke BonAay etaaflarda, though they ignore all branchca of atudy, aaro languages and 
are eofficiently aumeroua to throw vepr oonaiderable work upon the In- 
apeotora of Itehoota; while their incapability of meeting the wonts of elementaiy eduoa- 
tmi, in die Madras Presidency at least, Is testified to m th| strongest knguag^e by the 
Bev^rehd It. Caldwell, ll. p., who, while he may fairly be assumed to express ine views 
of his own (the Gospel) Society's Missionarjes, is expressly pot forward in Mr. Boyston's 
letter,jpOM^raph 7, as the exponent of the views outertaineft by the clftica! agents of the 
(%orw Missionary Society. Dr. CaJdwolI writes as follows in paragraph 5 of his letter 
to the Beverend Mr. Symouds, dated Edeyengoody, 10th July 1867 


I beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of payments that have been 
fnrovimoaaHy adopted in Bombay, and which appear to ha\e been proposed, with a few 
minor alterations, by the Director^i' of Pubbe Instruction in this Pn^sidency, appear tome Caldwell 
to be e holly unsuitable to the ciieumBtances of primary vernacular schools in this part of iinder a m^ke in 
IndSa. Ido not for a moment suppose that tiiey were framed with the intention of* pre- wSoBiSftheiii. 
sduding urantB of jniblic money from being made for the promotion of vernacular educa- ^s^ed) B.B.Pw 
taon m the rural districts; but if that had been the object in ^iew, they could not have 
been better adapted to secure such a le^ult. They arc simply probihitiie.'' 

5. In the circumstances above detailed, it Bocincd to me that the most appropriate plan 
would bo to restrict the *^pa>niciit*f(tr*reHnltB*’ system to elementary hchools, making the 
arrangements, far oh iHWHiblc, apjdicahlo to botli missionary iustitulious and the in¬ 
digenous schools of the Presidency, and to leave schools of a higher stamp to receive aid 
under the rules for salary grants. This coursq,! lia^e accordingly taken; and the scheme 
now placed before Government will, I trust, be feund fairly suited to attain the objects 
in view. No doubt, in the working of tiie plan, defects will be made manifest; but these 
can be remedied from time to time, as experience suggests. And, though I am far from 
mutieipating such a result, should tlie trial on a small scale of the system oi payment-for- 
resnhsaSbrd reasons tor the extended application of the system, it w ill always be possible 
to niake sudi application. 1 may observe that, according to the arrangomeuts i propose, 
tbere mary be some di6[i<‘ulty in dealing with schools, the standard of vhUi rises only a 
ittle above the highest of the standaras laid down. One way of meeting the dithculty 
wredd he to allow, as suggested by Mr. Fowler, the upper portion of a school to receive 
aid by means of salary grants, ana the lower upon tlie ** payment for-i esiilts " svsiciu. 1 
am of opinion, however, that the mixture of the two syoteins in aiding an indivblual school 
would be productive of much confusion, if not of even greater evil, and I tcel unable to 
reooinmena the measure. 


6. It will be observed that 1 projiCBC to do away with the invidious distinctions to 
race and locality wliich attach to the bchcdules now in force. As will be seen by a perusal 
of tim oommunications submitted with this letter, the general feeling is strongly against 
such distinctions; and, for my own part, I know not any valid ground on whimi they can 
^ defended. To meet the cabe of Anglo-vcrnacular schools, a separate head for English 
Is assigned to the two higher standards. The phraseology adopted is for native children; 
for European and Eurasian children, the vernacular womd be Englisli, and the extra lan¬ 
guage would be a vernacular. 

7. It cannot bo denied that the existing rules have afforded little or no stimulus to 
female education. Looking at the circninatances of the* country, it may be doubti^ if 
6teA mo{e liberal regulations wUl be productive of a rapid improvement in this direction; 
bnt, undoubtedly, more encouregement should be given by Government thau has hitherto 
b^n held out. AoemrAngly, fipronoee that the grants in Schedule B. be increased 00 

cent, in the case of g&ls, and that the latter should also receive grants ifor needle 
vtork. 


S, Rev. Mk» Beysicn suggests *that the managers of schools sHoifld be allowed 
ngbt to claim inspection by an officer of the same religion with themself es;” a^ 
giamiixk$ fee privilege is spanted to fee different dencmiiiiations of'ChiisftianB in 
Ikumiaiid* While t aUow feat u Would be weU in praelicc, wherever pofeiblo, to throw 
B Christian iohoois opmi Christum officers of fee department, 1 con- 

if ^ UWMial m enfee^> nelfeur 

m be IM0ad or l^tewtant 

»9 u • uflloei% 
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9* Havi _ 
results*’ ajrAtom'to 


not rooommend any granta fbo matriculate^ atndenta* 


_^^idingthc propriety of KMttiotlx^ tl|^ ^ payflAOnt4te^ 

edia^oii* It is BomnAf nttoaOMay itn# to wiy tlnot X 4o 


10 . Anoiliet Jpmnt on wHck I wat domed to o»rew an opinion i% vtMAer oaidtatioii 
graiito ohoutd M awarded. As a general rule, 1 consider suob grants to im Uglily in^ 
expedient, addul I believe tHo introduction of them might, and in very ninay^etfil^ 
lead to great abuses. Still, in respect to girls* sdbo^s, for the encouiageintMi|M whidh, 
in the pSrestmt backward state of i&male education, exceptional memures may penhHPs be 
had recourse to with propriety, I am inclined to think that ewitation grants may be 
permitted as a temporary measure* I havo accordingly provided for the issue of sut^ 
grants. 


1 i. In Dr. Caldwell's IctCsr to the Bov. Mr. Symonds, to which I have already alluded, 
the concluded paragraph runs thus:— 

" The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the payment to be made by 
Government, answering to the grants-in«aid paid under the present system. These pay*^ 
merits would have to be supplemented as at present, by xmyments made hy, the managers; 
but I regard it as an essential element of the system of ^ payment-by-reaults,’ that 
Government should content itself with getting its money’s worai of results from the 
money it grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to supplement its payments in 
whatever manner, and to whatever amount^ they think fit.” 

The view here put forward, as I understand it, is that Government should not im^uire 
06 to the extent to which the expenditure of a school is met by means of public money. 

In fact, the principle advocated by Dr. Caldwell, applied in an extreme case, whioh would 
require the otatc to rest satisfioa with bearing the whole expenditure of a school. I 
cannot for a moment imagine that Government would agree to the principle; but the 
very proposal of its acceptance indicates one of the dangers connected with the '^payment- 
for-rcsults” i^stcm, viz., tlio risk of the grant claimable being altogether in excess of the ^ 
proportion oi aid contemplated by the State. To prevent such excessive assistance, I 
prr»pose that a superior limit should be fixed for tlic total grants payable under the 
arrangements now suggested, and that this limit should be a moiety of the cost of the 
teachers in boys* sobools, and of the teadicrs and school servants in girls* schoc^ls, the 
teachers not including mere superintendents who take either no part, or an insignificant 
one, in secular class work. 


12. As grants cannot be paid except after inspection, and as, generally, schools cminot 
be examined more than once a year by the Inspectors of Divisions if payments aro to be 
made half-yearly, as I think is vei y desirable m the case of indigenous schools, some of 
the iijrtpcctions must necessarily be made by deputy inspectors. In case of examinataons 
and grants being half-yearly, the examination at the end of the first half year might, I 
think, bo made somewhat easier than that at the end of the second half; the grants issued 
would, of course, be half the sums laid dow n os annual jmyments. 

13. Attached to the revised schedules aro certiun regulations which appear to me in* 
dispensable, and which arc, in some cases, in general harmony wilb tne views of the 
gentlcmcu whom T consulted in connection with the present matter. 

14. In conclusion, I have to express my regret for the delay whidi has occurred in sub¬ 
mitting the present letter. Tliis delay is dao partly to the pressure of other work, and 
partly to the difficulty I felt in dealing with the subject. 


SCHBDXJLX A. 


Sl^NDABM OF ij^IXAMINATION. 

Isf (/rOtsesf) Standard, • 

1 . Vernacular Bending.—As in the Ist Part of the let itfbok of liessons in TamlL The 
meanings of woim to be given. 

8 . fVriting in^laige hand diort words out of the Reading Book. 

8 k to thousands, easy Addition, and the MidtipKootion Table to 

five tl nts five. English figures to be used in all oases. 
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tjfd 8i0mdftrA 

i, 'Kumamdme Ir ilia teA Bb^ of Lomoho is Xasiil genaiaQr, «idi **p i i i*- 

« 

8 . H^riUng firadtn dietolaim in mail hand out of the Beadiiig Book. 

8. Utiloj and Beduotion^ with the ordiaarj Weight. MeaeureaWd . 

Honejr Tablea* 

4. <iihnnmar.~}E^^ as in Pope’a let Catechiem of Temil GS^rammar. Questions 
to be put in reference to the Beading Book. 

da Oet^raph^ of the district in urhich the school is sitaated. 

6 . EngUMh JR^adh ^.—As in the 1st Book of Reading of the Madras School Book Society, 
with explanation in Tomacular. 

7* Writing in large hand easy words from the English Beading Book. 


Aih Standard. 

1 . Vernacular Rea^^g.-^AA in the 3rd Book of ILessons in Tamil, with explanation and 

paraphrase. The quantity to be brought up for examination to bo equivalent to 
about half of the 3ra Book. < 

2 . Meriting from dictation out of the iieacling Book. 

3. Arithmetic. —Mbdorat:cly easy and practical questions in Vulgar Fractious and Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Grammar generally, as in Pope's 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with ax>pliGation 

to the Beading Book. 

5. Oewaphg of the Madv'as Presidency, with a general outline of the geography of 

filndoostan. The knowledge required of the Madras Presidency to be such as may 
bo obtahn*d from the study of the “ short account of the Madras Presidency” in con¬ 
nection a’ith a map. 

6 . English JRead/ng.^Afi in the 2nd Book of Beading of the Madras School Book Society, 

with translation of easy passages into vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Beading Book. 

English Grammar. —Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences. Application to 
be made to the Beading Book. 


Schedule B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 
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SrisoiAii BvsafiXrfATiOKS in connection with the SyBtem of ^Peyment-dTor'lleBults.** 

Only one examination witldn an official year will be dUnmable by a eeliool; but, to 
meet me caae of indigenone schoole* balf*yoarly examinatioM wiU« when practicable* be 
given to such HchooU, and half tlie prescribed annual grants will be issned upon the results 
of each examination * 

2 . To be eligible for examination, a pttpil niuht have attended six months at the sohoed 
• in which he is reading; and, to count a month^s attendance, a pupil must have attended 

at least 15 days in that month. 

3. A pupil is not to be presented for examination under any standard who has already 
passed for that etandnrf^ at another *»chool. 

4. Where the inhpection of a echoed made annually, a pupil will not be allowed to 
]mss more than ouct* iinclct any standard, saxe tlio fourth or liighest. For the fourth, m 
pupil will be ])crmittcd to pass twice at the frame school. 

6 . Where the inspection of a nchool is made half-yearly, a pupil may pass twice for 
each of the I'^t, 2ad, and 3rd btandards, and four times fur the 4th standard. 

6 . In the case of lialf-yearly examinations, the first may be made somewhat less severe 
than the soeoud. 

7. An ap(dication, in the annexed Form (C.), must be made to t£c Inspector of the 
JDhisjuii by the managers ot a Hcdiool seeking aid under the hvstemof payment-for-resuits, 
and at tiie same lime a eopv of the application must be forwarded by them to the Office 
of the Director o( I’liblie Instruction. An apphesition for inspection under this 
system must leaeh the^ inspector at least three mouths before; in ilio course of his 
ordinary toui, he xvtll xisit the district in which the school is siUiated. If this condition 
is not iulHlJed, the inspector will be at libeity, should his arrangements rcndci it decidedly 
inconxonieiit fr>r liiin to xitit the sehool, to let the application stand over till the following 
yeai’s ti»ur. In tliis case, the iiisj*eetor is to send a meiiioramlum c>f the course purHueu 
by him to the managers of the school, and a co]>y of the same to the office of the Dhccior 
of Public Instiuction. 

8 . If tbc inspecting officer, on his visit, considers the nrrangetnents of a school to be 
very defective, as legard*^ genciiil management, aceoinmodution, school furniture, the 
keeping of legisters and accounts, he may decline to examine the pu};ils. In such 
cIroumstaiK 1 s, the inspector will give a memoiandum to the managers explaining his 
ronsoiifr foi ile< lining to examine the children, and he will send a co]>y of the memorandum 

to tlie ofliec i>f the Duector of Public Instruction. 

• 

9. When the preliminary eonditioiib are fulfilleii, the iusjieetor will examine the 
children pre^mted to him occoiding to the stniulaitls specified by the managers of the 
bohool. Altoi exandnution, ho will furnish the tuanagers with a inemoraDdiiiu showing 
the piipds examined and passed uticler each standard, and tlie grant claimable in conse¬ 
quence. This memorandum is to be submitted to tlie Director of l^iiblic Instruction by 
the managers, with an ajqilieation, recjnesting that the sum slated by the inspec'tor to be 
claimable luay be paid to them. Annexed to the application must be a eeiiificate, 
declaring that the siun claimed is not in excess of tliat allowable under Kule 12. On 
re(xd\iug the ajiplication, certificate, and memorandum, the Director Public Instruction 
will take immediate stejiB to pay the money, 

10. Seh(»ols receiving aid under the salaiy grant system cannot claim assistance under 
the ** payiiH nt-lor-rcsiilts ” system, and vice verM&. 

11 . All schools receiving aid under Ihc svstem of paymont-for-rosiilts ” will, similarly 
* to schools under the salary gnint sysiom, have to fumlali such returns and statements as 

may be called for by Government. 

12 . To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard, a pupil 

mubt secure one-half of the marKs assigned by tlie insj^ector to that head. The inspector 
is at liberty, howocr, to allow a small deficiency under one head to bo compensated for 
by siqicrior proficiency under anotlier. « 

13. The tjptal annual amount payable under these regulations is not to exceed, in the 
case of boys’ schools, half the annual charge for the salaries of teachers, and in the case of 
scl^oola for girbi, half the annual eliarge for teachers and school servants. Whose the 
school is a fpcmtlation of the head inastc r, the sum reckoned as his annual salary will be 
estimfi^ted ^ccori^iqg to the salary paid to tiie head of a Government school of about the 
same eluuBaoter, making an allowance of 25 pei cent, in favour the head of the private 
eokool. 
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We, tlic reApon^iblo maiin^«»rB of the ahovo dcliool* promise to comply with all the provisions of 
the ^luiit-iu-aul rules, in case of our reooivjug a ant according to the system of )>a^fnent*tor- 
icsults. 

(^Sigjiatmes r^f Managers,') 


From the Ito^crcnd Jliller, Secretary to the Financial Board, Free Church of 
ScotJand’b AIibaiun« to the Director of Public Jubtructiou ,—dated 22 Jaintarv 1807. 

T TiA^ Fi the honour to leply to ^ our Mcniorandiinti, No 2152, of flati*^ 23rd Norcniber 
1800, asking for my opinion ab to modiiI<*atlona on Schedules A. and J». of lh« giant-in- 
aid t iiicb. 

f Lladly ;^oli mv o]niiiou on the matter; hut if miiat he home in mind Ujat 1 Jinvc 

hot] uf> eawooricncc fpialif;) ing me tt> ror«> an opinion of much %aluo. Kune of oui ^schools 
ha\* ever drawn giants under these bcheilulea, and my former opinion is now only con- 
fiiund, VI/:., tliat the certificate bybtein is in every way he preferred to that of payment 
lo ic^nltb; and that tin lattei if continued at all, bhould be allowed ouU in the 

cu‘'C ol the mobt clemcidaty bchoola. J ahould, tin ief<»re, prefei to bee the two higher 
Btaiidardb struck out altogether, and the lowest btandurd only letaincd, with the modifi¬ 
cations ab to arithmetic that have recently bf on introduced, and with a boniewluit laiger 
grant on account of the ]»upUa that ]>abb it. 

It appealH, howevei, that *^11011 a change ab tliiH is iioi contemplated ; but that Ciovern- 
ment ucRircb that a byttem, the bauic* in ilb main fcatuica as tliat re|i1^ebciiicd in Schedules 
A. and B., bhould have a fair tiial bide h> bide with the c«riifieate plan. This being 
undcjstood, J think that sonie alierotions in the btaiidards and grants are ncccbsary, in 
order to adax>t Uic sybtem to the existing condition ol education, and so to secure for it a 
fiur triaL 

I. Ab to Sfandardi^. —Thcbe, I think, bhould remain as at prcbcnt (three); hut 1 v\oiild 
make the hitemiediato one double and alternathc, cither pincly vernaetiiar or Anglo- 
vernacular; since boys, v^ho aic well enough educated to |msb Uio fiist htandard^ do, as a 
mailer of fact, hrunmi out int<» two gieaf claMseo—those that continue their btiidies in 
vernacular, and those that then commence £nglidi. This Is, I believe, tlic fact, and it la 
well that it slumld bo bo. 

The first or lowest standard should not. in m\ o]>inion, require di<tation, but only fair 
writing of copies.^ 1 rather think also that, so long as a higher afaiulaid exiFts, the four 
simple rules of arithmetic are quite enough to include in this one. At the same tJiue 1 
luLve not had buch exjierience of purely veriiaeular ecliools as to make iu» yery confident 
in offoring this suggestion. ^ ^ • 

The second or middle standard is« I think, satisfactory as regards reading. In wilting;, 
what is now demanded in the lowosl; standard would suffice ; and if the anthmetio of the 
lowest standard were reduced, as 1 have suggested, a eorresponding change would, of 
course, follow Imre. • 

1 tliink that another second standard should be introduced for Anglo-vcinacular, col- 
lat^al with present one for vernacular schools; and entitling to the same grant, for 
which head masteirs might, if they so pleased, present their pupili for oxaniinatiou. iu« 
fitead of for ilm vermetdar second etanuard. This alternative second standard should, in 
jSQr. I> D 4 rending 
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tMding and wxttiag RitfdHA^bo identioolwitlitlMikt f<ur Xi9V0{Mm a«id StxiMUia sdiocriUL It 
d^ould include trmomhfiMn of words and eimple eeutoncet into tbe Tentacular^ and its 
ariifametio eliouid be tltf aenie a« in ibe vemacmar middle elaadfl(>rd« 

Tbe third standard dbeuld, in mv opinion^ remain as at pr^iit» only that to demand 
arithmetic seems to me still too much. Tlte atithtneiic requited fixr the uniTer* 

sity matriculauoii will be quiLe sufficient. " 

II. Ae to the Grants which should he yieen.—*-Theee are» in my opinioii| too small. I 
have no peinonal desire to see them increased^ because 1 do not believe that it will be for 
the good of education that the payment*by'^result» system should bo extenjdvely adopted; 
but» unless they are increased^ that system cannot, I believe, have a fidr trial. 1 am oon* 
vinced that at present tiie grants tlmt can be drawn under the results system by imy 
ordluary sohom ore considerably less than the same* school might draw by employing 
certificated teachers. 

I shall illustrate this by an imaginary instance, my oaloulationa in which are, I am 
tolerably sure, approximately correct. 

Take n common Anglo-vcmacular school of 120 boys. It wo^d probably be divided, 
or should [>e so, into six classob, taught by masters whose salaries, and the numbers of 
boys in the class of each, might be set down thus:— 


C I. ▲ B B. 

Salary ■ 

Nutiihsr 

of 

Boys. 

1 (lowest) - - . . - 

JBi. 

Ifi ]icr mcnMin. 

S5 


15 „ 

S6 


SO „ 

20 


St* ,, 

20 


23 «» 

18 

0 (taught by the head master) 

40 „ 

12 

Toiai. • . - Us. 

140 „ 

ISO 


Now, if all ilicse were certificated mabtorb (and 1 am purposely taking the inaxiiuum 
grant attainable under each system), 70 runecb pci monsciii might be diawn by the 
maiingeis in aid of the cxiienses of the school, or, in othei words, 840 lupees xier 
annum. 

Now, bujipode the 1st and 2nd clashes were to be iirescntctl for oxaminatiou under the 
first htanclaid, , 50 boys, deducting all who weio mere beghincrs and those tliat would 
be found unqualified, .30 would probably xiass. On the^^r account, tlicrefure, the grant 
drawn on the present scale would be 60 rupees. 

The 3id and 4th classes, or 40 boys, might be piescntcd fiir the middle standard, of 
whom, perhaps, 30 might x^ash, making tiic grant on theii account 150 lujiees. 

The 5th and 6lh clubses, oi 30 boys, might be prcbentcd for Uie highest standard; and 
Bumiosmn that of these 22 passed, the grant on their account would be 220 rupees. 

\LhuH altogether the grant for the year to tlio suxqiosed school would amount only to 
60 4* 1*>0 *+• 220 •4b* 430 ruxme&u or 410 ruxiees less than might be drawn by the same 
school under the certificate^ ^ Buro that of the Bupiiosed 120 boys a |proater 

proportion than I have indicated would not x>aas the ncccsbary examinations, and, m most 
coses, the proxKirtion x>assing would be much losb. If these figures bo correct (and I harvo 
put tliem together after caieful examination into the retux ns of our own schools and of 
some of tbe peitincut statistics in your last rejiort), then it follows that the grants of 
the present schedules must be greatly raised if the paymcnt-by-rosult system is to have 
any tiling of a lair chance. 

1 would suggest the following scale :— 

^ Its. 

For the Ist Standard « 

„ 2na „ - - n. - u . . 10 

^ „ 3rd „.15 

Apxdying this scale to the proposed school, wo should find the grant to be 780 rupees, 
Zi^ a , r 

Ist Standard, 30 boys, equivalent to 
find « 30 ,, 

, 3rd „ 22 


$9 

99 


HOVJJL •mm Jilt* 



Mt. 


l&O 


300 


380 

Re* 

780 


' Tliis 
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T)»ie ivwM correspond pretty neariy to^the nmzimum of 840 rapees that ixiiglit be 

drawi^ 

ilL )A9 tegurdk ihe minimum f*fwe /er a hoy ahould have attended a partttular 

echool allow ^ a grant being drawn an hie' aeeauni. —This« I ^ink^ should be at 
four aftWtbe> certaimy not niore than aix# It would be very desirable that it should be 
fixed higher; but in the present state of. edueation, 1 do not think it would be possible 
to db so with ai^ fairness to the schools that mi^ht be under tlie ojieration of this system. 
In the eourse of ttnae the period might be lengthened. 

Xou will observe Aat I have confined my remarks entirely to native schools. On the 
standards and grants appUcHtble to Buropean and Eurasian schools, I have not experience 
to qualify me midcing any^ remark. In conclusion, 1 beg to repeat that, while 1 think 
some suen. changes as I have indicated are required, in order that the result system may 
be fairly tried, I have no wish whatever that it should be permanently adopted. I should 
consider its being so great a blow to the true interests of education, and as tending to 
prolong and perpetuate some of our greatest difficulties at present. I believe that even 
the permission to come under its operations, except in the case of the most elementary 
schools, will operate injuriously. 

P. S »—I would further suggest the propriety of your considering whether, over and 
above the grants for passing the different standards, it might not be well to make an 
additional grant on account of boys who might succeed in passing any of tlie university 
examinations. 


From the Rev. A. R, Symonds^ Secretary to the Mailras'- Diocesan Committee of the 
>Society for tlic Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to the Director of Public 
liiBti'ucUon (No, 167, dated 28th January 1867). 

W ITU reference to your memorandum, dated 23rd November 1866, I have the honour 
to forward to you the communications which T have received from the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, 
and from Messrs. Marsh, Margorchis, French, Hubbard, and Kearns. 

Although 1 am iriyself well satisfied with ihe working and results of the present rules 
in regard to the schools generally, still- I admit there is much force iu Dr. CaldwelPs 
obser\'ations, and I am disposed, therefore, to recommend the modifications which he 
submits in relation to elementary edwation in the rural districts. With this exception I 
should be sony to see the rules now in force altered, and most certainly should strongly 
deprecate the substitution of the Bombay revised rules in their place. The iulroducuon 
of the Bombay rules would, in my opinion, be the bringing-in of a complicated system 
instead of one that now works very smoothly and efficiently. 


Prom the Rev. i?. Caldwell^ to tlie Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee 

ol* the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (dated 1 Otli J anuary 

1867). 

J HAVE the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 7th ultimo, 
together with the papers communicated by the Director of Public Instruction, and have 
given my best attention to the points about which you state that the Director wishes to 
obtain the opinion of persons engaged in education. My remarks will be confined to 
vernacular education, as I do not notice anything in the proposed Anglo-vernacular 
standards or scale of payments which appears to me to require alteration. 

2. I beg to state that I have long been favourable to the system of payment by results, 
and have ascertained, by acting on the system for several years in several schools in my 
own district, that the system is a practicable one, and that, provided the examination tests 
and the scale of payxnento are fair and reasonable, the results will be found to be more 
satisfactory, even in primary vernacular schools, than thbsc of the ordinary system of 
payment 4>y fixed salaries. 

3. The peo{de in the rural diSfcriots are not generally disinclined to education in the 
abstract; but the education tiiey desire for their children is a very superficialeone, and, 
such as it is, it is rarely attained by the majority of the pupils in village schools, in con¬ 
sequence of the irregularity of the attendance, which is the most marked defect in those 
a<£ooiB, and which is duelly owing to the notion entertained by the par^ts, dhat the 
attendance of their children at school must always give way to the greater importance of 
their rendmM them help in sowing, reaping, and other agrioultural operations. In 
consequenoe ofthe irregpiilarity of their attendance, the children make butliCtie progress 
fiom year to year» and, in Tei^ miEmy fxises, leave school before they have completely 
mastOTed even the mi^anioaf art of readi^, and with scarcely a tincture of mentiu 
tiaming mr enfi^^nmmt. 

» 97 - 


£a 


4. The 
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4* The syetem c£ peyment by reeolts meeter ihis evil by making Hie master’s inoome 
depend on the enei^ and saceess with which he labours to secure regularily of attend*- 
ance^ by mulctiw mm for the irregularity of his pujnls^ and giving him a bonus on iheir 
regularity^ and thus ccanpelliEg him to use all the influonoe he possessesy or can acquires 
with the parents^ to indum them to send their children regularly to sohoals besides neoes* 
ritating in the actual work of the school greater thorou^neas in teachings in order to 
ensure his pupils passing the prescribed tests. 

5. 1 beg io observe that the examination standards and scale of payments that have 

been i^visionall^^ adopted in Bombay^ and which appear to have been proposed with a 
few minor alterations oy the Director of Public Instruction in this presidenoys appear to 
me to be wholly unsuitable to the circumstances of primary vernacular schools in this psart 
of India* I do not for a moment sumiose that they .were framed with the intention of 
precluding grants of public money from being made for the promotion of vernacular 
education in the rural districts; but if that had been tlio object in viewer they could not 
have been better adapted to secure such a result. They are simply prohibitive. As» 
however^ the Director of Public Instruction suggests that in re-casting ihe schedules, it 
may be well that the lower standards should be so fixed as to be applicable to indigenous 
schools, which arc now aided under a separate system,” I conclude that it rests with those 
who ore actually engaged in indigenous education, and who arc practically acquainted 
wiili the calibre of the pupils in vernacular village schools to suggest such a plan as shall 
render it practicable ior the mam^ers of such schools to obtain for them the aid of 
Government grants on the system ofpayment by results. • 

6. In dmwing out the schedule of standards and payments, which 1 have the honour of 
submitting herewith, 1 beg to explain that I take it for granted that it is not the desire of 
the Government in introducing this s^'stem to reduce tlio amount of their grants to indi¬ 
genous K<!hoois: that it is not their opinion that 7 or 8 rupees per mensem—half from 
&ovcrnincnt and half from tlic managers of the schools—whicli Is the average amount of 
the salaries at present received by masters of primary village schools in tliis district of 
Tinncvelly, is excessive, and that their object in desiring to introduce this new system is 
simply to secure greater thoroughness in teaching and in the pupils’ acquirements, and a 
more certain and tangible return for the money they expend. 

7. The standards 1 BUggest ore adapted to the known capacity of Tamil children in the 
rural districts, and both standards and jiayments are founded on a system which has been 
tried under iny own supervision and ascertained to be practicable. 

The average village school I have in view, taught by a master of average efficiency, is 
atte?jdeil by 30 pupils, not more than 20 of whom can be expected to pass all the pre¬ 
scribed tosts, and of whom 5 at least must be exiiec.ted to fail altogether. 

8. The first four standards alone apjdy to the great majority of primary schools. The 
fifth is a 2 >plicable to a low of the large village schools, to boarding schools, whether for 
boys or girls, in which the vernacular alone is taught, and to vernacular schools in the 
towns. 

9. The ordinary age at whicli a native child begins to attend school, and thus to come 
under the operation of this system, may be set down at six. Bach standard represents a 
year's work. The number of subjects corresjionds ti> the number of years the pupil has 
been in sf?hool, whilst each of the standards in succession represents what may fairly be 
expected of a child beginning to attend school when six years old, and leaving school or 
going to an Anglo-vcmacular'school at eleven. 

10. 1 am of opinion that no scholar should be admitted to examination who has been 
less than six mouths in the school examined. 

11. The scale of payments J have suggested represents only the payment to be made 
by Goveimment, answering to the grants-in-aid paid under the present system. Tliese 
payments would have to oe sujijdementcd, as at present, by payments mad& by the 
managers ; but X regard it as an essential element of th^ system of payment by results, 
that Government should content itself with getting its money’s worth of results from the 
money it grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to supplement its payments in 
whatever mapfier, and to whatever amount, they think fit. 
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nmJCAHiom in iiJDift.. 

SciaaEbtJXiA A. 

StAVDAXHB OV SiXASilNATIOK. 

* !«( StandanL 

Writing on tiie aand to dictation words of two pure syllables, tiiat is, syllables contain- 
ing one eoneoiumt end one Towel eftoh. 

2nd Standard. 

Ist Heads— JtrUkmetic. Multiplication tahlesy and simple addition in Englidb ciplierBs 
2nd Head.— 

(tf.) Writing to dictation^ short simple sentences on the sand. 

(i.) Reading. 1st Book of Liessonsy 1st Part. 

3rd Standard. 

let Ilead.^— Arithmetic. Four simple rules. 

2nd Head.—lFr/<ijj |7 large hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 

3r<l Head.— Reading and explanation of 2ud Part of 1st Book of Liessons^ and first 15 
lessons in 2nd Book of Licssons, or the whole of 2nd Book of Christian Vernacular 
Education Society. 

A.th Standard. 

1st Hoad.— Arithmetic. Four compound rules and money tables. 

2nd Head.— Writing a fair small hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 

3rd Head.— Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons—the whole. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar. Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar, up to nouns. 

5th Standard. 

Ist Head.— Arithmetic up to rule of three, 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head.— Reading. 3rd Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education Society’s 
Third Book. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar. Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar—the whole. 

5th Head.— Tamil. Minor poets, %vith explanation. 


Schedule B. 


Gi'ants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 



First 

Head. 

Second 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

Fourth 

Head. 

Fifth 

Head. 

Totax.. 

• 

liA Standard 

R«. a. p. 

■j ♦ ^ 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

• 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

its. a. p. 

2nd - ditto 

14- 




18 — 

2 8- 

« 8 - 

4 8 - 

6 - - 

• 

8rd - ditto 

13- 

1 3 - 

1 

1. 2 - 



4tii • ditto 

12- 

l a - 

l 2 - 

1 2 - 


nth - ditto 

1 - - 

1 - - 

1 - - 


1 - 


With capitadon allowanoe of eight annas on the 
year m aohocfls under recognisea managers. 


average attendance of pupila during the 

% 


397 - . 
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From Mr« X AfortA to tlie Secretary to the Madnw XKocesan Coxamittoe of Society for 
lAxo Propagation of the Oospel in Fore^n Parts. 


I HAV£ the honour to. submit my opinion on the points^ mentioned by the Director of 
Public Inetniction^ in his memoranduni. No. 2452; dated 28rd NoTeiBft>er,:18d6* 

2. 1 think there should not be less tiian five standards, so that-^ . ^ > 

(a.) Uniformity may prevail amoxtgst the schools of the presidenoy; and 
(hJ) The difficulty inseparable from classification may be reduced to .a miniTntiyn^ 
The former could be secured by making the standards nve in number^ the aul^ects of 
examination to correnpoud with the subjects taught in the 5th, 4th, 3rd» 2nd^ and 1st 
classes of Qovemment schools. If the standards were three in number, boys widely 
different in attainments wotild have to be grouped together for examination, and the 
consequence would be, that the grunts claimable on results would either be disadvan** 
tageoUB to the school, or larger than deserved, and ibis too without any diminution of the 
inspector's work. 

2. In my opinion, one year should be fixed upon os the minimum time for which a boy 
should have attended a partlcnlar school to allow of a grant being issued on his account. 
If a longer period were fixed upon, grants could only be drawn for a very small portion 
of the boys in a schocjl; for I find that out of 400 boys in my own school, only about 200 
have been two years and over in the school; and out of 115 boys in the Vellum School, I 
find there are only 40 who have been two years in school. It one year were fixed upon 
as tlic limit, I think the grants might be given according to the following scale :— 


Standard. 

English. 

Mathematics. 1 

Tamil. 

Total. 


JR*. 

Jis, 

a. 


a. 

1 Ms. 

1st 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

6 

2nd 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

7* 

Srd 

4 

3 

— 

3 

- 

10 

4th 

7 

5 

4 

6 

4 

17i 

6th 

10 

7 

8 

7 

8 

26 


4. You will perceive that the above scale is the Bombay one slightly modified. 1 find 
that my own school, according to the Bombay scale, would be entitled to somewhat more 
than it receives now at the half salary grant rate. I have also applied the same scale to 
other schools, and as, under it, they would be entitled to more than they could receive 
under salary grants, I have modified it so as to equalise the sums claimable under the two 
modes. J should state that in apjdying these scales 1 have taken for granted one year as 
the minimum time, and have substituted— 


[English, Ist book - - - - ^ - 

Vernacular, 2nd book - _ - - 

English, 2nd book - . - - - 

Vernacular^ 3rd book . - - - 

Arithmetic to fractions (vulgar and decimal) 
English, Srd book - - - - - 

for those in the Bombay Schedule (A). 


"J-In Standard I. 
~^ln Standard II. 
Standard IH. 


From Mr. •T. T. Marfforchh to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; dated 12th January 

1867. 

0 

I HAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular, No. 24, bearing date 
7th Decenxber 1866, and requesting my opinion on the ]jpints mentioned in the director’s 

memorandum. 

t 

2. With regard to the numl>er of stondards below matriculation, I thi]^ tiiierc should 
be at least five ; for if there be less, the groups will consist of boys so widely dififorent in 
attalnm^its; that it will be hardly possible to examine them fairly. 

3; With regard to the amount of grants which should be This deneuds on the 

sett^lsfisent ef the third p<»int, ^z., the minimum time after miioh a j^ant will be nmde to 
a HoholaTpy If it be two years, then the Bombay system^ appears a jfSsir one ; but if it be a 
jdiortbr tme, «bt?n the grants should be proportionably dimmished. 

4. The miaimun:^ time for which a boy mus^ have attended sdhbol to procure a gimt 
should, I ffiink, be or.e year. 
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FTOin Mr. JL JPrenkh to ihe Seoreti^ to l^e Madras Diooosan Coaomittee of the 

Society' for tha Propagation of the Grospel an Foreigti Parts; dated 10th Janoazy 

1867 .. 

With referenoe to your itirenlar^ asking for my opinion bm to the modifications which 
daould be made in Schedules (A) and (B) of the CSrantrin-Aid Buies now in foroe^ com¬ 
paring them with those of the Bombay Presidency»I have tlie honour to remark— 

(ei). The Bombay scale of fax. standards for Buropean and Burasiau schools I think is 
too elaborate ibr schools of this presidency. It may answer in Bombay^ with its large 
Buropean population. I consider four graduated standi^s enough for European and 
Eurasian schools; and if we ore to keep in mind the indigenous schools of the country, 
then 1 tb m k the present three standards for native schools enough. 

(fi). The present gmnts for Buropean and Eurasian schools^ should, I think, be 
raised. Those for native schools ore very fair, and, compared with those of Bombay, 
liberaL 

(c) . The minimum time—one montii—seems fair enough. 

(d) . Even taking into account the short time that European children attend school, 1 
think the standard lor European schools very low beside that of native schools, and might 
be raised with advimtage. 


From the Bev. <7. Huhhard to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; dated 16th January 
1867. 

I WISH it were in my power to express any opinion worth having on the modifications 
proposed to be made in the Government educational rules, in reference to which you 
Mve favoured me with copies of the papers circulated by the Director of Public Instruo- 
tion in the Madras Presidency; but my experience of the working of the Government 
system is not sutHcient to warrant my attetnpting to pronounce an opinion on the subject, 
especially with regard to grants. It strikes me, however, that in the case of Anglo- 
vemacuiar Schools ’’ the number of standards is too many, aud might, perhaps, be 
reduced to four, or at the most five, with a corresponding increase of grant,” and that 
the allowance under the head of Vernacular Schools ” is insufficient for the attainments 
required. 

2. I should say that no gi*ant should be made to a hoy 'who has not attended a particular 
schools fur 18 months at least. 


From -the Bev. F. Kearns to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of tlie Gospel in Foreign Pai'ts; dated 5th January 
1867. 


In reply to your letter accompanyiTig the official memorandum of the Director of 
Public Instruction, bearing date the 25th November 1866, I have the following observa¬ 
tions to make, viz.:— 

a eyeful consideration of the Schedules A and B, I am unable to discover what 
principle guided the Director when constructing the several standards ; consequently, the 
atandi^ds, as well as the grants, wpcar to me to be very disproportionate indeed. For 
instance, the lowest standard for English schools corresptnKls with the standard of the 
second junior class in our vernacular schools^ whereas the loivest standard for the ver¬ 
nacular schools is higher than that prescribed for the second standard English, The 
Anglo-vernacular schools placed at a still greater disadvantage, and, to my mmd, 
the ptemosed standard will nave the effect of reducing Anglo-vernacular to simple 
vernacular schools. On a rdfcrence to the schedule, you will perceive that a more ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance with English is required of, for instance, a native in our Anglo- 
veruMular school at Tuticorin than is required o( the EuTox^can or Eurasian student* 
English, according to the. schedule, receives too much attention in Ajaglo-vemacular 
schools, and too little m Euraroan and Eurasian schools. The same may be said of 
mathraiatics. In English and Eurasian schools, arithmetic sufficient to sati^ a me- 
ohanic’s wrife ” is enough, wbereas the Anglo-vernacular student must be^able^'to help a 
prcilessibftal acoountout or a civil engineer* The standards should, I t]iinkjJ>e assimilated, 
and the grants ulso. . V 

In eonclurion, I have only to observe fhat I oontider thi^ aboy in attendmioe at school 
for tibe jox. months preceding the exammation should be considered eligible. 


Fide Behsdnls A, Standard 111. Enyllili, Ac., 

n B 3 


and Standard 111, AiSglo-Temaonlar. 
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From tlte Rev. JP. S. JR^i^on, Secretary to the Madras Conweponding Committee of 
tilie Gfanroh M i aw oaa ^ Sc^e^, to the Director of PuhUo £astrootnm-; dated 30^ 
January 1867. 

m 

I iiAVB the honour to submit the following remarks in coimebtion' with your memo* 
ninduni^ No. 2452, of November 1866, on the subject of modificfttions which may be 
advantageoudy mi^e in Schedules A and B of the Madras Gcant-m*aid"*iBules now in 
force on the systmn of results. 

2. I have referred the subject to the most experienced agents of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Sociel^ in this Presidency, and express (1 believe) their general feeling in what I 
subjoin. In the majority of instances, however, their remarks have been confined to the 
quesrion of vernacular schools. 

3. And in this connection I would at once observe^ that societies such as the Church 
Missionary Society make it their endeavour, upon principle, to reach not only the upper 
and middle strata of native society, but also the very lowest and most neglected. The 
Cyhiirch Missionary Society has always kept this point before it in educational work, 
and in connection with this result system has a special regard to such instances. 

4. .1 beg submit that, while highly suitable to the higher classes of schools, and, 
lierhaps, to most of those which have been 0]kened for any length of time, the existing 
system d<,>es not seem to meet the cjase of elemental rural schools of recent formation, 
or of such as arc specisdly designed for tlic benefit of the most iguoraeit, or for the female 
population. 

5. *W’ith a prospective design, therefore, of raising such schools to a standard capable 
of being adccpiately ti*eated by the existing regulations, I venture to suggest that some 
such modifications as are entered below may be beneficially introduced into the educa* 
tioiial Kchemc of Government. The necessity seems urgent in a Presidenesy such as this, 
where the estimated projMirtion of the taught to the untaught is as one to 300, about three 
times levs llion in the Bombay Presidency. 

6. With piore tlirect reference to the particular piunts of your memorandum, I would 
obseiwe that, generally, the Bombay Revised Rules of 2lBt February 1866, on the system 
of payment by results, seem, mfjitatis mutantUsy satisfactory, with the addition, however, 
of the concession to managers of the riglit to claim inspection by an officer of the same 
religion with themselves—in [England one of the same denomination is appointed—ami 
with the following modifications in the ca«e of vernacular schools. I introduce the words 
of the re]»ort of the conference of the Tiniievclly missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, which arc also approved by those af. Masulipatam :— 

7. *’ Wc are of opinion,” they say, that the jdan drawn up by Dr. Caldwell, with the 
view' of meeting the condition of schools in his neighbourhood, is what exactly falls in 
with what wo would recommend in case any of our school;, be offered for inspection on 
th<». result system.” 

JPropftsed Standard of Kxawinalions for Pihnary Vernacvlar Schools ,—The object 
aimed at in this plan is to enable a diligent sc1kk> 1 master, in a school established in a small 
village, attended liy a daily average of 20 children (one-fourth of whom must bo expected 
to fail to pass the prescribed test, and another fourth to pass in som^ of the subje<;ts only) 
to realise on the system of payment by results about the same salary, ranging from six 
rupees per mensem to eight rupees, that he m»w receives on the system of grants-in-aid, 
half from the managers, and half from G ovemment- 

The first foul' standards alone apply to the great majority of primary schools; tlic fifth 
is applicalde to a few of the larger village and town schools, and to boarding schools, in 
which the vernacular alone is taught. 

The t?tandards are adapted to tJic known capacity of Tamil children in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, commencing to attend schools when about six years old; and both standards and 
payroents arc founded on the system actually pursued for several years in this district, 
and ascertained to be a practicable one. 

No scholar should be admitted* to the examination who has been less than six memths 
in the school- • 

Each standard rei>rescnt8 a year’s work, and the number ^ subjects corresponds to the 
number of years the pupil has been in school. 

1st Standard, 

Writing on^ itfe sand (or black-board or slate, at the master’s option) to dictation, words 
of two pure f|yiisHbles, that is, syllables containing one consonant and one v<mel each. 

^ 2//rZ Standard, 

1st Head.— ^Mrithmciic ,—Multiplication tables, and simple addition in English ciphers. 

2nd Head.—(«•) Wtiting to dictation short simple sentenctss on the SMid (or black board 
or |late.) 

(i&.^ Reading ,—^First Book of Xressons, Ist 'Part. 
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Stmd^rd^ 

Foul! simpler vttl^ 

2nd Head.-—Large hand on the pahnyra leaf (or paper) fiom book read in 

olaes. 

% 

3rd 13.&oA.-^Seading and explanation of the 2nd Port of First Book of Dessons, and first 
15 l^sons in oecond Book of Lessons^ or the whole of Second Book of 
Christian Vernacular Bduoation Society. 

4t/e Standard. 

Ist Head.—Four compound rules and money tables. 

2nd Head. — Writmff a fair small hand on the palmyra leaf (or paper) firom book read in 
class. 

3rd Head.-^2?cad*w^^ and explanation of Second Book of Lessons—the whole. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Crrammar,- —Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar up to nouns. 

6th Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Up to rule of three, not including fractions. 

2nd Head.— fVritin^ to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head. — Reading. —Third Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education 
Society’s Third Book. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar. —Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar—the whole. 
5th Head.— Tamil. —Minor Poets, with explanation; 

Memoranda. 

(i.) Ill the case of girls’ schools, the use of the needle to be duly taken into account; and 

(ii.) Corresponding Telugu books to bo substituted for the Tamil in the districts where the 
former language is 6|K>kcn. 


Prtiposcd Scale of Government Grants for Passed Pupils. 



First Head. 

Second Head. 

Third Head. 

Fourth Ilead.i 

i 

Fiffh Head. 

Total. 

i 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Jis. a. jt. \ 

Rx, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rx. a. p. 

let Standard - 

. 

. 

. 

• 

- 

18- 

and „ 

I l¬ 

14- 

• 

- 

- 

2 8- 

Srd ft • 

ia- 

1 3 - 

13- 

- 

- 

3 8- 

4th „ 

1 3 - 

12- 

12- 

12- 

- 

4 8- 

6th ,t 

1 1 - _ 

1 - - 

1 - - 

l - - 

1 - - 

1 — — 

t 


With capitation allowance of 8 aniias on the average attendance of pupils during the 
year in schools under recognised managers. 

8. The above extract appears to me to give the most approved recommendation on the 
three points to which you particularly request that attention should he directed in your 
memorandum under acknowledgment. 

9. I beg, however, to observe, that the reverend the missionaries generally prefer to 
have the^" system of result payments” introduced tentatively into such schools only as 
may be newly presented for Government aid, and hope, after due trial, to be in a position 
to judge of the relative merits c3» the respective systems. 

10. In conclusion, I beg to draw your attention fx) the ifirst report made by an inspec* 
tor of Government on the society’s elementary vernacular schools, before they enjoyed 
the advantage of the present system and its periodical inspection;^ and I vmuld observe 
that^it is very especially with the olgect of sustaining ana extendi^ BUj^h efforts, as far 
as the eooialy^s memeutaxy schools are concerned, that the committee axe desirous of 
bemgaUowea the option of asking md according to results produced. 

*'xx. The ta^riority of theie sohooU I sitrihitts to the vimple Ihot, that in them a book, me book only, 
is read, and read .iatelugmfiy ; the chttdren are taught, more or lew, to underataiid what Uiiy rea^ and 
thus tlw higher Ihoultlea . of the vdoA are ealled hrto eameiae. Thia hook, 1 need hardly is ^e 
than which probably no other U calculated to exeiuiae these loeultiee; bat I conceive any good claw book, 
thua read, is likely to prodace nmilar intelleotoal reaulta^ though in a lew degree. Yam not called umn to 
report on the amount of eoriptaral inatnicUon vdueh la now in course of heing communicated through thia 
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diotriet, nor to notice its provable resalis« t think it my doty* howeyer, to.point out the fact that, through* 
out the obscurest hamiets of at present an Inferior race in a remote comer of the peninsula, there is now 
going forward, through the. medium of yillagueehools, what I find nowhere else, a gradoal deyelopment of 
the human mind, uid a rabid diffusion of actual knowledge,.and that not merely of the highest kina, bearing 
on the moral and ^Iritual interests of the peoplo, bat Including mu^ of a mIseeltaneouS nature, bearing 
on their temjiofal intemta likewii^ which is ot necdlnty IncldentaHy oonToyed/* ^ a ‘ 

**xxviii. I would only further observe on this subject that so great an eactent of sorlpiural knowledge 
as 1 have above mdicftted, viewed simply in the light of knowledge communicated a large body of 
children, can hardly fail to have the most powerful euect in elevating the mndition of the race to whidh 
they lieloag, and 1 cannot avoid expressing my deliberate opinion, that this is the most successful efibrt for 
the improvement of indigenous education which has yet been made in India.*’—(^Sbs PreCaedinga of Direct 
tor of Public Instruction, No. 715, 28th August 1858, paragraphs 20 and 28 of Report of the Inspector.j 

11. This testiinony was confirmed by the next Government inspector alsoIn the 
coturse of his tour, the inspector examined many of the schools, and records his opinion 
in the same words, and on the same grounds as the late inspector, that this is the most 
successful improvement of indigenous education which has yet been made in India.’^-— 
^Report of Public Instruction for 1857-58.) 


From jT. Mardev^ Esq., Inspector of Schools, Fifth Division, to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras; No. 10, dated 12th January 1867. 

In accordance with Memorandum, No. 2452, of 23rd November 1866,1 have the honour 
to submit revised Schedules A. and B. for grants on payment by resiilts. 

2. As I perceive that, both in the Madras and the Bombay rules, a considerable differ¬ 
ence both in standard and payment is made in European and Eurasian schools as compared 
with native schools, I presume there must be some good reason for the arrangement; but 
as 1 do not know what it is, and do not myself perceive the advisability of such a distinc¬ 
tion, I recommend one set of schedules for all, with the proviso that in European and 
Eurasian schools the pupils are to pass in books of corresponding difificulty in JSnfflish, 
to those named in Tamils until they reach the fourth grade, when tliey are to take up 
books of a second language. For female schools I recommend that the sums mentioned 
in Schedule B should be increased by one-half. 


SCHE13XTL.1& A. 


Standards of Examination. 

1«# Standard. 

Reading (slowly) First Book of Lessons, Ist Part. 

2nd Standard. 

let Head .—Notation and Addition ,—Arabic Numerals. 

2nd IBiead.—Writing words of two letters. 

3rd Head .—Reading (tolerably easily) whole of First Book of Lessons, and giving meanings 
of words and phrases in 1st Part. 

3rd Standard, 

let Head .—JFour Simple Rules (excluding Problems). 

2xid Head.— Writing to dictation (with 70 per cent, of the words right), any words 
selected from First Book of LesBons, Ist Port; writing to be tolerably neat 
and letters well fprmed. 

3rd Head .—Reading (fairly) Second Book of Lessons, and giving meanings of werds and 
phrases in First B(»ok of Lessons. ^«i 

* Ath Standard. 

1st Head.—^Compound Rules, including Reduction. (Tables to be given 
by (yExaminor.) 

2nd — Vernacular .^—Second Book of Lessons, Reading (fluently). Writing (foirV 

( to d^ctat^h (per-centage as before), and giving meanings of wow ana 
f i..bTMea. Easy Parsing (without quoting rmes). 

3rd Head.— JBnaiish. —^Reading (fairly). Translalion and re-trandation Eiimbakoniim. 

, . First English Reamng 
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5M Standardt 

Head. •ArUhmeHc.^Yvlgox Fraotiona^ Abstract Quantities. 

2nd Head.**—f^^nctt/ar— 

(a.) Third Book of Lessons. Beading. Writing (well) to dictation (per¬ 
centage as before), and explaining. 

(&.) Pope’s First Tamil Grammar, Ftymologj. 

3rd Head.- -^Engli^h. —^2nd Book of Lessons (School Book Society). Beading (fairly). 
Writing (fairly) to dictation (per-centage as before). Translation and re- 
translation. Easy parsing (without quoting rules). 

%th Standards 

let Head.— Mathematic »— 

(tf.) Arithmetic. —Vulgar and decimal fractions. 

(b.') Geometry. —let Book of Euclid. 

(c.) Algebra. —To division, inclusive. 

2nd Head.— Vernacular — 

(a.) Minor Poets, 1st half. 

(^.) Pope’s Ist Tamil Grammar, whole. 

3rd Head.— English — 

(a.) Selections in English Poetry, Part T. (first half). 3rd Book of Les¬ 
sons (first half). Beading. Writing to dictation. Trauslatiou and 
re-translation as before. 

(ft.) Sullivan’s English Grammar, chief rules. 

Matriculation. 

N.jB. —In arithmetic or other mathematic^), pupil in all cases to be able to give reasons 
for process employed ; one-third of full marks for pass.” 


Schedule B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 




Bt Head. 

3nd Head. 

1 

Orel Hortd. 

I *J‘OTAJ« 

1 . _ 



Es. 

Its. 

Us. 

1 

Rs. 

1st Standard 


- 

- 


1 

2od Ditto • 


1 

OJ 

OJ 

S 

3rd Ditto - 


0 

1 

1 

4 

4th Ditto - 


21 

2J 

6 

10 

6tii Ditto - 


4 

1 

4 

0 

17 

6tli Ditto - 

- 

1 

20 

10 

20 

' SO 

Matrioulatioh 

- 


- 

100 


imless Ims bicn readingr in tho school for at least six months preoedin^ 


Prom M. Esq., Inspector of Schools, Ist Division, to the Director of 

Public Instruction (No. 18 , dated Ist January 1867 ). 

^ “ 

oommnnicationB, e^remd my opinion that thfoshhedules now about 
""S” anffi^ntiy liberal to afford much encouragement to primary 
etlaoatipn. The (Ranges, therefore, that I would suggest, oonrirt nu^y in a low^iue of 
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the standards laid down in Schedule A. of the present, ndee. A reduction has already 
been made in the orltlunetioal standard for native aehools^ but» though a change for tlm 
better, it do€» not appear to me to go far enough. The standard for native achools should, 
in my judgment, be made still Gasier, if tibc system of payment by results is to be the 
means r)f aiding and encouraging indigenous schools, or suoh sidiooU as are maintained, by 
charitable agencies, for giving elemexitary instruction to children of the lower castes. 

3. The following, therefore, are the standards of examination which I would suggest:— 

Standard. 

1st Head..— Reading. —^Words of one syllable. 

' 2nd aj^BA^ Alultiplication Table.—A.e far as 12 times 12, and mental addition of units. 

2nd Standard. 

let Head.— Reading. — 1st Book of Liessoiis, or similarly easy child^s book. 

2nd Head. — The J^our Simple Rules. 

3rd Head.— Writing easy monosyllables on board or slate. 

3rd Standard. 

1 si Plead.— Reading. —2ud and 3rd books, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
Etymology. 

and Head. — Reduction and Compound Rules. ® 

3rd Head.— Writhig from dictation ordinary words in small hand. 

Atfi Standard. 

let Hcatl.— Heading. —Easy Prose Autlior, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
grammar generally. 

2nd Head. — Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

3rd Head.— Writing. —Writing well from dictation. 

4tli licad.— Geography .—Definitions and Asia generally. 


SoALB OF Grants. 







1 St Head. 

1 

2 nd Head. 

9rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 

First Standard - 

- 

- 

- 

As. 

6 

As. 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Re. 1 

Second 

t* * 

- 

- 

- 

lie. 

1 

Re. 

1 

He. 

1 

- 

Rb. 3 

Third 

9> 

- 

- 

- 

Rs. 

2 

Rs. 

2 

lls. 

2 

- 

0 

Fourth 


- 

- 

- 

1 »» 

9 

99 

3 


3 

Rs. 3 

». 12 


4. In the foregoing tables, no distinction is made between schools for one class and 

schools for another. In u\y opinion, no such distinction is requisite; at least, I have not 
yet been able to meet M'itb any reason for it, that has seemed of sufiiclent weight to 
justify the distinction. On the other hand, T have heard it frequently made the subject 
of untavioirable comment. The reading books, therefore, in every case, I mean, should 
be in the vernacnilar of the scholar—English, Tamil, or Telugu, as the case be—and 

the justru<‘tion given in the same language ; but in arithmetic a knowledge of English, as 
well as of Tamil or Tclegii figures, should be required. 

5. 1 have not carried niy proposals beyond the standard of what I think a well-con¬ 

ducted village echoed, under a trained master, might possibly attain to ; for it is only to 
seboeds of this class that I think tlio “ paymcnt-by-resulis system is properly applicable, 
and It is only in such schools that it is at. all likely to be taken advantage of. Not only 
do T think that masters-—and jnasle''*s in the higher classes of schools——will tlminselves 
pi’cfer to receive aW in the shape of fixed grants, 'whirh they can calculate upon with 
certainty under any cir(!umHtances, ]>ut exceptionally unsatisfactory results on inspection, 
than in # 1 .' “results” form, which must bo pivcarious and fluctuating, even if it did 
BometimoB happen to bo higher in amount. But the difficulties of applying this system to 
scluKds abov^ the grades of elementary ones seem next to insuperable. They ore by no 
means owsrcoine, in my opinion, by simply ignoring, as in the Bombay scheme, all subjects 
of inslTitctio'^biit language and mathematics; while, to me, there seems something almost 
ludicrous in jiie idea of an edncational eliding scale, like tiie one just referred to, for doling 
out so rupees, or it might be so many annas, for so many propjosltione of Euclid, or 

80 misn v of poetry. In the eaidy stages of education, the worlt to be done is'all but 
mechanical, and, c *nsequeutly, the application to it of a table of “ weights and measures ” 
does not seem-so my^ch out of placeii 

6. To mere Mpuatlon allowances I am decidedly opposed^ I feel sure, from my 
knowledge of ViUgge schools, they would lead to iaevitubie sd^oses. ■ 

7. With 


ISTBIA. 
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7 . With regard to die thne that a acsliolar .ahould be in a school before being eligible 
for a grants I would propose that t&x rnoathe dbould be required for a grant ui^er the first 
etandard; one year under the second V two years under either tJie third or fbarth- 
Under the first and second stands^ a pupil dhrould be allowed to pass only once; but nndejc 
the diird and fourth^ 1 think he might be allowed to pass twice. 



39?- 


2 
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and Anglih^Vwrnmutar. ^ehaaU^ 


To each pupil passed under - 


Standard. 

Rupees. 


1 

* 1 



2 

7 ' 

> 


3 

13 



Increased by 60 per cent, in the 
of girls. 


4. I am not clear as to whether our rules^ now in force, allow grants to a school in aid 
of teachers* salaries, and ut the same time for the results of an examination; but I see no 
reason whj old in both forms should not be given, when the payment for results would be 
for the work up to the standard speciiied, and the salary grafts be made dependent on the 
general results in any higher classes, particularly as shown in the University examina¬ 
tions. 

Should it, however, not be meant that botii salary grants and payments for results 
should be drawn, then to Schedule B. 1 would add— 

£. 

For every student* passed the Matriculation Examination - - 60 

Dittof - ditto - F. A. - ditto - - - 120 

6. Indigenous schools should, 1 think, be brouglit under Schedule A. as above 
modified. 

6. "What in the Bombay rules are called “capitation grants*’ are, I think, objection¬ 
able, as they offer strong inducement—so strong that in out-of-the-way places it would 
sometimes prove irresistible—to the falsification of registers ; and I would not recommend 
their introduction. 

7. I would require a period* of attendance prior to the examination varying with the 
Standard, thus: — 


For udinisRion to examination under the 
1st (lowest) Standard. 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 


Require a previous attendance of- 
2 months. 

•4 „ 

6 .. 


8. I beg to suggest the following as points requiring notice in the subordinate rules:— 

{lu) Registers in a prescribed form to be kept. Their being in arrears or found to 
contain fsuse entries to exclude a school from examination, and, of course, from aU 
grants. 

(/y.) No pupil to be examined whose average atlendancej: lias been less than 15 full 
days a month for the 2, 4, and 6 respectively. 

(r.) No child less than six or more than 15 to be examined, and no one over eight 
to be examined for Standard 1 ; and none over 12 for Standard 2. 

(f/.) No one to be passed more than once for any standard. ^ 

9. I enclose a communication on the subject, received from S. Seshmya^ Deputy In¬ 
spector of Schools. • 

10. From the pressure of work, more particularly the valuation of the mass of matri¬ 
culation examination papers, w^hich, thou^i not technically part of my official duttes, is 
probably o4 greater importance to tlic department, and to education generally, than any 
other work of the year, I have been able to take up this matter only to-day, the date 
named as the last for tlie submission of tho remark. This letter is, consequently, less 
comjdete tlmn 1 could have wished. 

11. One p</¥k occurs to mo; the introduction of so complete a scheme as that adopted 
in Bombay ^^ ald quite upset tiie plan of inspection lately introduced bere. 


* To have been in liM'' rcJiooI at least two years before the examination. 
+ Ditto - ditto • - three yeara - - ditto. 

^ ». _A. . . 

same < 


• - inree yeara - - aim. 

This condition is, of dourse, open to the objection ui;ged in paragraph 6, though not, I think to thO 
a extent. 
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From. Seshafya, Eaq«, Deputjr Inapeotor of Schools^ 'South Areoi, to the Inspector of 
Normal Schools and Presidency Division (No. 42^ dated 24th January 1867). 

In sending on the enclosed modified Schedules A. and B. of the Grant-inraid Bules^ I have 
the honour to observe that> in re-oasting the Schedule A. I liavc thought it advisable to 
divide the mded. schools into three classes i— 

JL Purely vernacular schools, 
ii. Anglo-vernacular schools. 

. iii. European and Eurasian schools. 

2. For purely vernacular or indigenous schools^ four standards have been recommended. 

3. For the first or lowest standard, I require that the pupils should be able to read the 

First Book of Liesaons, and to work addition and subtraction in arithmetic; and 1 do not 
think we can expect more than this from such schools for the first time; since, even to 
produce tliia result, it will take not less than six months for the masters, of such schools, 
and wo cannot, I think, without discouraging them, delay giving a grant in unticipatiou of 
better results. . ‘ 

•T 

4. Kegarding tlie second standard recommended, I have nothing to say. I only require 
that such pupils as are presented to examination under iliat head must be able to do as 
much as the first class of a Government taluq school dues in the vernacular. 

5. The amount of work I require lor the third standard peihaps, be said to bo 

somewhat high ; but from a school prosecuting i>urcly vernacular studies we may easily 
expect that much. 

6. The same remarks apply to the fourtli standard. 

7. Though, generally, schools reaching to the third or fourth standard will take up 
English and become Anglo-vcrnacular schools, yet there may be some villagers who wiU 
slick to their own Tamil to tlie entire exclusion of English, and it is to provide for such 
that 1 put in the third or iburtli standards. 

8. In drawir»g up the standards of examination for Axiglo-vemacular schools, I have, as 
nearly as possible, followed the taluq school course. 

' t 

9. In fixing upon the standards for European and Eurasian schools, I was guided by the 
same principle as iu the case of vernacular schools. 

10. In modify uig tlic Schedule B., T Iiave in most cases so arranged that tlie grant given 
by Government may, as fair as possible, approach what the masters will generally demand 
from parents, if the schools were entirely private, and the masters remunerated by fees 
only. 

11. Lastly, it is my opinion that no grant should be given on account of any boy who 
has not been in the school for at least three months previous to the date of examination. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


ScHEr>ni:.£ A. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 
For Vernacular Schools. 


Standard. 

Readinff .—Pretty fairly, the First Book of Lessons. 

—To dictation, simple words. 

Arithmetic .—Multiplication tables, simple addition, and subtraction. 

^nd Standard. 

Reatling .—The First and Second Book of Lessons with explanations. 
Writing .—To dictation, easy sentences. 

Arithmetic .—Four simplAand compQund rules. 


3rif Standard. 

Reading .—Ability to read and explain any easy prose or poetry. • 

Writing .—To dictation any piece seicctea from 8u6h books. , 

Arithmetic .—The four simple and compound rules; single and doublc^rule of three; 
and vulgar fractions. 

Ath Standard.' 

Reading .—Ability to read and explain any prose and poetry of ordinary difficulty. 
Writing .—^To dictation a selecticm from any prose wow. 

Arithmetic .—^The whole subject. • 
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AkgXiO«Ykbkacux.ail .Schools. 

1st Standard. 

1 . JEnglish^ 

(<t«) Readin^.^Wirst Reader with explanation. 

(b,) Spelling .—Rasy words. 

{c.) Wriiinff. —Large hand. 

2. Aritlimetic .—Four simple rules. 

3^ Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading ,—The First Book and portion of the Second with explanations. 

(ft.) Writing, —To dictation easy sentences. 

2nd Standard. 

]. English — 

(n.) Reading,— Second Book. ^ 

(ft.) Writing, —To dictation easy sentences. 

(c.) Grammar, —Paris of speech. 

(</.) Writing ,—Fair middle hand. 

2. Arithmetic ,—Four simple and compound rules. 

3. — Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading. —^Third Book with foil explanations. 

(ft.) Writing, —To dictation from the same without gross mistakes. 

(c.) Grammar. —Pope’s, Part IT. 

(d,) 'Writing. —Fair middle hand. 

3rd Standard. 

1 . English — 

(a.) Reading, —Third Book, with explanations, and recitation of 100 lines from any 
easy i)octry (say. Selections of Poetry, N<). 1.) 

(ft.) Writing, —To dictation from the same. 

(c.) Grammar, —Parsing easy sentences. 

(f/.) Writing. —Fair small hand. 

(^.) Translation of easy ecutencos from Rnglish into Tamil, and vice versd, 

2. Arithmetic. — Simple and compound rules and vulgar fractions; rule of three, 
single jtnd double. 

3. Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy prose or poetry. 

(ft.) Writing to dictation, without great eirors, any piece of ordinary difficulty. 

(c.) Parsing. 

(d.) Writing fair small hand. 

4M Standard. 


1. English — 

(c/.) Reading and explaining any easy prose or poetry. 

(ft.) Recitation of 200 lines of jpoetry (from any standard author). 

(c.) Fa'*r ^^^<^*^lcdge of grammar. 

< d.) Writing to dictation any portion selected from any easy prose work. 
(e,') Writing neat running liand. 

2. Arithmetic, —Complete. ^ 

3. Vernacular — 

(n.) Reading and explaining any prose or poetry oiQtodinary difficulty. 
(ft.S Fair knowledge of grammar. 

{c,J Writing to dictation a selection from any prose work. 

(d.) Writing neat running hand. 

^ Fob Rubobeak and Rubabxav ScHOOiafi* 


1 . 

a. 


Standard. 

—Reading intelligibly the First Reader, with ability to explain the amue. 
Arithmetic ,—Muldlplicatiou ^tables, addition and subtractwem* 


8. Ability to spell easy words. 
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2nd 

Im iSlml»ffA.**^Sesduiff 2nd Book of HiOMons with explanations. 

2. Artihmeiie .*—Ihe four simple and ocnnponnd rales. 

8. —^To dictation easy sentences. 

4. IFri/t^^.~Iiarg6 hand. 


3rd Standards 

1. Engliah .—^Beading Third Book or any easy narrative. Becitation of 100 lines frtan 
any easy poetry. 

2. AriiUmtHc *—The four simple and compound rulea^ rule of three^ and vulgar fractions. 

3. dictation sentences from any easy prose work. 

4. Fair middle hand. 


4kth Standard. 

1. Ability to read and explain any prose and poetry. Becitation of 300 
lines of poetry from any standard autlior. 

2. Arithmetic .—The whole subject. 

3. Writing .—dictation any selection from a prose work of ordinary difficulty. 

4. Writing .—^Fair small lioncL 


SenEDUJ^E B. 


GbAKTS to PUFILS PASSED UNDER THE SEVEBAL STANDARDS. 

For Fernaculaf Schools. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 st Standard - - - - -24— per annum. 

2nd — — - - — 3 — — 

3 rd ,, .4 8 - „ 

4th 59 - - ■” -.-9 — — 99 

For A nglo» Vernacular Schools. 

Its. a. p, 

Ist Standard - - - - -48 — per annum. 

2 nd 9 , .-.-- 6 -- 9 , 

3rd „ - -- -- 9 - - „ 

4th 99 — - — — — 18 — — 99 


Ist Standard 
2 nd 9 , 

3rd 9 , 

4th 99 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 


Hill Schools. 

Low Ground Schools. 

lis. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

9 - - 

6 - - 

]2 - - 

9 - - 

18 - - 

12 - - 

24 - - 

18 - - 


From E. C. Caldwell, Esq .9 Inspector of Schools, 4th Division 9 to the Director of 
• Public Instruction (JNo. 92, dated 31st January 1867.) 

V 

I HAVE the bonour 9 with reference to your Memorandum of the 24tfa of November last 9 
No. 24529 and the accompanying papcr 89 to submit that if 9 as I gather from yaur instruc- 
tion 89 it is the desire of Govermnent to give expansion to the system of grants on resultS 9 
the rules and standards and scales of grants laid down by the Bombay Gouemment 9 < 3 opy 
of which was circulated with yom memorandum under con 8 idcration 9 with soma moffifica- 
tionB 9 might 9 in my opinion 9 advantageously be substituted for those ^ now in force in this 


2 . As regards the latter 9 I believe I am correct in considering that they^jjirere framed 
with more especial regard to schools and classes of inferior Btanding 9 and tiiat they were 
nqt intend^ to have more than a very subordinate place in the system of grants. As 
such they appear to me to be inadequate to form even the basis of a more general scheme* 

397 .. FF 4 In 
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In practice, too, Aej he&s^ atleaat in this dirision^ almost wholly inoperative beside the 

system of grantB^in»id 4 .o£ tea^^ salaries, and fu^sh no data on which to ^und a more 
extended scheme-. the Bombay Goverament, on the contrary, the system of grants 

on results appears to be the main feature in the scheme of eduosUaonal grants, and as 
miffht bo expected* the rules and schedules for regulating these , grants appear to have been 
well and carefillly considered and judiciously drawn, and I wotud aceormngly recommend 
them for adoption in this Presidency, with the following modifications 

I 4 Tf it is the desire of Government to brin^ the system ^ grants on results into 
operation concurrently with that of grauts-iu-aid of teachers^ samriea, I consider that 
it would be necessary to make an suteration in Rule 6 , extending the period of a 
ptmil^B attendance at school i>rcviou 6 to examination from " one ” to “ six months.*’ 

Xl. 1 consider that the proviso in Rule 7, preventing a pupil passing twice under 
the same standard should be made absolute and applicable to all schools alike. On 
this head, I would observe that the differences between the successive standards 
are not greater tlian might be fairly expected to bo surmounted within a year, and in 
the case of a pupil failing to make such progress, tlie result could scarcely be con¬ 
sidered creditable and eiititlixig to a grant. 

ITT. In the case of indigenous village schools, which it would appear to be the 
desire of Government to bring under the operation of the new rules, I consider it 
would be necessary to dispense with the provisions for registration, &c., required by 
Rules 1 , 2 , and 9. It will occur to you that it is not usual mr the masters or promoters 
of such schools to seek for Government aid ; t hat, as a rule, they do not come under the 
cognizsuacc of the department until they are sought out by the mspecting officer. In 
the case of such schools, the application of stringent rules for registration, or forms of 
any kind, would be tantamount to excluding them altogether from the operation of 
tlie system. I consider, too, that, in the case of these schools, provision should be 
mside, as at present, for making grants to them payable quarterly, instead of annually, 
as in the case of other schools! 


3. Liooking now to ihc sevcrnl standards of examination, I should feel disposed to 
recommend the abolition of all distinction between Riiropcan and other schools, and to 
include all under the one schedule; but ns this distinction seems to be very generally 
recognised, I will not here press the point further. I would, however, insist more strongly 
oxi the incorporriiion in one schedule of standards for Anglo-Vcrnacular and Vernacular 
schools, bringing in the latter merely under a lower standard. With this object I would 
simpl}'^ abolish the 3rd and 4th standards of Vernacular schools, and annex tlie 1st and 2nd, 
widi some slight alterations, to the schedule of standards for Anglo-Veraacular schools. 

4. As regards tlio details of tlicsc schedules, the only point which appears to mo to call 
for notice is the uncertain, and sometimes, as I would judge, the erroneous position which 
is asi^ignc.d to translation exercises under the several standards for Anglo-Vcrnacular 
Bclufols. Thus, in Standard II., translation comes under the head English, while in the 
higher standards it is classed under the head Vernacular^ Again, in the lower standards, 
the translaticm exercises required arc from the Vcrnaeulur into English, w'hile under the 
higher standards they arc from English into the Vernacular; thus rcvei*sing what, in my 
judgment, ought to be the rule. 1 incline to regard translation exercises as a test of the 
pupil’s kiniwledgo Ynore of a foreign language than of his own; and in the Anglo-Vernacular 
schools, 1 consider, accordingly, that these exenuses should come under the head of 
English^ Again, in the lower standards, I consider it a mistake To require translations 
into .English. It is a wholesome provision to rcc][uirc of a pupil from the'first to understand 
what he reads; and, from the second standard inclusive, 1 consider that written transla¬ 
tions from English into the Vernacular might advantageously be required; but before a 
pupil comes up to the 4th standard, I consider that he cannot fairly be cxjiected to have 
acquired sufficient command of English to translate into that language from the Verna¬ 
cular. Eor the 4th and higher standards I woxild require translation exercises, both from 
and into English, both to be included under the head of English. Witli these modifica¬ 
tions, I would recommend the Bombay sfcliedule of standai’ds for adoption. 

5. Ai^ regards the amount of grants to he assigned to each, I am. not prepared to pro¬ 
nounce 60 decided an opinion;« but the Deputy Inspector, G. S. Arianayagam Pillay, 
showed me some calculations which he had made, based on [an estimate of thef average 
number of pupils in the Hever.al classes of the mded school^ and the average amounts piud 
in aid of teachers’ salaries under the,system which now prevails. According to these 
calculations, and reckoning that about half the pupils presented under the several 
standards would pass, he estimated that if tJio Bombay schedule of grants were adopted^ 
the amount yninch the managers of a school might draw under either system would be 
metty neat'y^ the same* This would, 1 believe, be in accordance with the views of 
eJoverhmont, tf they desire the two systems to come into operation concurrently. 

6. TSsaevcrTemains for ^ me now only to observe that a system of grants by result, 
wherever i^fmay bappea to be introduced, would involve a return to the system of indivi¬ 
dual .exmninatton the pupils of the aided schools, which has just been superseded by 
the new inspection rules. 
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From Chxrihwmte, Baq.r Deputy Inispedtbt of Schools^ MaUbar and Oboomb^ to the 
Director of Pubuo Instruction (Ko. S(4fij deted Idth February 186t)* 

I HATB the honour to forward Hke etetment oatled fbr in Memorandum^ No. 8452^ of 
23rd November 1866. 

2. I am directed to state my opixdon on the three following points:—(1) the different 
standards of examination to be prescribed^ such being^ below the matriculation test; 
(2) the grants which should be pven; and^ (S') the minimum time fbr which a boy 
should have attended a particular school to allow of a grant being issued on his account. 

3. With regard to the first pointj I may say, in reference to the standard for European 
and Eurasian schools^ that they are already sufficiently favourable. In the case, how¬ 
ever, of native schools, to the present number of standards, viz., three), I would add, 
(1) a new first one corresponding to the first standard for European schools, and the 
first Bombay standard for native schools; and, (2) one intermediate between the present, 
second, and third standards for native and Anglo-vernacular schools. I would also 
advise still further reductions in the arithmetical requirements, as follows:— 

JFirst (or Lowest) Standard, 

Addition and multiplication tables and notating any digital .number on a slate. 

Second (the present First), 

Easy exercises on the four simple rules. 

Third (the present Second), 

The four simple and compound rules and easy applications thereof. 

Fourth, 

Arithmetic sufficient for aU ordinary purposes, i, o., vulga r fractions and simple 
proportion. 


Fifth Standard (the present Third), 

Vulgar and decimal fractions, and simple and compound proportion. 

4. As the new standards are to suit village schools, the necessity for a new lowest 
^tambird is obvious, as, without such a standard, tiie inducement to the masters of such 
e«h<K>ls to put their schools under inspection would be altogether too slight. Again, as 
it is intended, 1 presume, that schools should bo able to draw a grant for each boy once a 
year (and that without their passing under the same standard twice), it appears necessary 
io provide a step between the present middle and higher standards. It would l>e im¬ 
possible for any schoolmaster, even with the cleverest boys, to bring on a ohiss in one 
year from tlie second (native) standard to the third or Anglo-vernacular. 

5. 1 think the alterations in the arithmetical requirements necessary ; first, because 
the present highest standard in arithmetic goes beyond even that prescribed for the 
University matriculation; and, second, because T do not guess exactly on what grounds 
higher arithmetical attainments should be expected from natives than from Europeans. 
1 know an idea prevails that the natives of Inciia excel in mathematics; but after consi¬ 
derable experience in teaching three races of this Presidency, the Tamil, Canarcse, and 
Malayalum, I am not prcpare<l to endorse that ojmiion; and 1 am convinced that to 
demand arithmetical attainments as high even as those laid down in the late Government 
order would be to demand what the majority of schools, otherwise eligible to result 
grants, could not present. 

6. Tlie standards for native and Anglo •vernacular school# would stand thus;— 

(Lowest) Standard, 

1. Beading.—^Worda of one syUable. • 

2. Writing.—Any letter or digital number on a slate. 

3. Arithmetic.—Addition and multiplication tables, and notating any distal number 

on a slate. • 


2nd Standard, 




1. Beading.-^—Easy school booki^ eleitf and intelligent* 

2. Writixig.*—Legible to diotation, in the ordinary current hand, without gross 


taieSkm. 

3. Arithmetic.—^Eaey exercises cm the four simple rules. 
392 ; ^ ® 


A 
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Srd Standard. 

1. Beadhigir^A^^Ubeed, and explttiiatioii* 

2. Writing.^Ooodff and correct to dictation. 

3. Ax3tli]a;eticur--^Tbja four dunple and compoimd ruleai and eany applioatione thereof. 


* 4^th Stmidard. 

1 . .]|leading.^Current vemacidar literatnre, mchading ne^wapafierB. 

(/i» ). Pitt»i>hagaBing.—Vernacular poetK^» taiken from ormnary acdmoibodka. 

2. Writmg.—Vernacular wiiting from dictation 

3* Arithmetic.—SufiBcient for aU ordinary purposes^ L e., vulgar fractions and simple 
proportion. * ' 

Vernacular grammar. 

5th Standard, 


1. English Rending.—Easy poetry and history. 

2. Translation,—Into vernacular on 2 >aper. 

3. Writing.—^English to dictation, such as Ooldsmith’s History of England, without 

three gross mistakes. 

4. Arithmetic.—Vulgar and decimal fractions, and simple and compound proportion. 

7. OranUt ,—In the grants for the European and Eurasian schools, I have not recom¬ 
mended any alteration. In the grants to native schools for the first grade, 1 would 
recommend a grant of one rupee in the Bombay rules. The other grants for the other 
grades might be :— 


2nd Standard (Former First) - - - - 2 rupees. 

3rd „ (Former Second) - - - -1 „ 

4th ,, Without English - - - 6 ,, 

With English - - - - 8 ,, 

5th ,, Anglo-\*emacular - - - 12 ,, 

8. The highest standard for Anglo-vernacular schools requires a very fair standard of 
attainments, next, in fact, to the Matriculation Examination; and it is V>ut few out of 
the highest classes <yf an ordinary Government Taluq or Anglo-vernacular school that 
would fully satisfy its’ requirements. 


0. It will be seen that I recommend the lowering of the standards, and a small addltioiii 
to their number, and, on the average, decrease to the total expense. 


The present grants -r their number, Rs. or 5J 

Grants recommended-r their number, Rs. ^ 

If, however, the standard be not further lowered, then T am decidedly of opinion that, 
unless this part of the grant-in-aid rules Is to remain a dead letter, and afford no encourage¬ 
ment to education, the grants to native schools should be raised to the same amounts as 
those offered to European and Eurasian schools. There are many schools on this coast 
conducted by Protestant miesionarieQ, and a still greater number conducted by Homan 
Catholic priests, to whose circumstances the certificated grant ^stqm is not adapted, but 
who would gladQy avail themselves of the result grants. But if the standard is so high as 
at present, and the grants arc so low, the offers made of such grants are merely tantalising. 

10. Girls' Schools ,—Looking at the great importance of native female education, and 
the difficulties in its way, especially the short time that native girls can by any probability 
remain at school, 1 think that such scliocds should be on the most favoiured fboting, i, e., 
that the standards should be th<»se of European and Eurasian schools, and the, grants 
equal to those of hill Hcliqols. Grants of five rupees under the second standard-, and ten^ 
rupees under the highest, should be given for needlework, as in Bombay. 

11. "'SfVmsr—In the Bmnhay rules, one month is given as the minimum time which a 

pupil should have attended previous to examination. There should be a proviso, however, 
precluding schools frosn receiving grants for boys for whom grants have been paid at other 
schools w^hiii the previous 12 mondts. t 

12. I #oiild suggest the adoption the following rule from the Bombay rules.: Por¬ 
tuguese Bckools wm be entitled to the same grants as vernacular and Aaglo^vernaeular 
scfools. Af regards these, the worde ^^Pm^aguese” and Anglo-Poitugaese’* nmy 
rei^'^ihTbugl^ut &e ifules and schedules for ^macular’* and ** Anglo^vmmaoular.” Por- 

is tUb oidy vernacular of the East Indians of the West Coast, who belong to the 
sanm rime ag those of Bjombay, and to deny them elementary instruction through 
memMbe|jRiat language is to deny them the most ready and avaihkble means of acquiring 
instrdmOT in its early 
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From JET* JFi^rtef/, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Seoonfd Division, to the Direotor of Public 
Instruction (No. 7,vdeied 28 February 1867). 

Ik reply to your proceedings. No. 2,452, dated 23rd Nor^ber 1866, X have'^xiow the 
honour to -sena to you a scheme of payment by results for native schools, and another for 
European and Eurasian schools. 

2 . I have consulted the records in my <^oe in regard to payments made to village 
schoolmasters in the district of Nellore, and 1 have £xed the Myznent per boy fixr me 
lowest standard in the scheme now submitted for your oomdoemtioii, so as to make the 
expense to Government about equal to that under tne system now in force. 

3. When the standards are decided ujioi^ the details will have to be elaborated, and 
the amount of knowledcce required in each subject should be defined with the greatest 
possible pgrecision, or endless discussions will arise between the managers and the inspec¬ 
tors; for instance, the words ** writing fairly &om dictation’’ will, in my opinion, re'quire 
a page or two of explanation, in order to secure uniformity in the working of the rules, 
and obviate disputes with school managers. But until the standards to be adopted have 
been decided on, it would be a waste of time to elaborujl^ them in this way, ana I there¬ 
fore have not done this in regard to those which I now submit for your consideration. 

4. I am of opinion that no payment should he made on account of a boy who has not 
been studying ih a school for at least six months previous to the inspector’^ examination. 
I observe that the ppnod fixed on in the Bombay rules is cue month; but this is, I think, 
far too short. 


Statemekt showing^ Standards projiosed, and Payment per Boy, for each Boy passed 
in certain groups of Subjects in each Standard. 


Native Schools. 
Lowest Standard. 


1 - Rending.—Simple stories 

ij. Wriwiig.—Fairly fi*om dictation 

-i. Arithmetic.-—Four triinple rules 


MifMh StantUtriL 


Payment 

per 

Boy pasaied. 



t. Reading.—Ordinary prose, cxjdauatioti. and grammar - - - . . 

‘2. Writing.—From dictation a pas^^age of’ordinary prose - * - . . 

y. Arithmetic.—Four simplci unil compound rules, %'n!gor fracrion?., and siinpie 
proportion 

4. English.—Reading simple stories, and writing from dictation . • . . 


Total - - . 


1 

j 


7 

3 

10 


Highest Standard, 


1 . Reading.—Prose and poetry, explanation, and grammar 

2 . Writing.—With considerable accuracy from dictation 

3. Arithmetic.—To. end of Decimals 1 .... - 

4. Geography of Europe and Asia ...... 

5. English.—Reading, explanation, and grammar as far as etymology 

6 . English dictation 


Total 


EunOPBAK AND EURASIAN BCHOOLS. 

\[^on)e8t Standard, 


{ 

\ 

T 

s 


10 

3 


15 


1. Reading.—-^Simple atories - • « . 

2. Writhig.—Single stories from dictation 

3. Arithmetic.—Four simple rules “ - 

Mididis SUmdard* 



1. fteaiing.—Ordinary prose, exphmattoii, and grammar as ikr as etymology 

2 . Writhig.—Pram dictation a passage of ordiai^proee « •* . 

•8. Arithmetic.—To Vulgar Fractions and Simple l^portion • • « • 


Total* . - . 
• _ 




O G 
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to 


Pftjtnent 

per 

Boy passed. 


Baropean and BuraBimBcboob--^onftm«ed# 

Jlightitt Stamhrd. 

а. Beadin^.^Pi^se and poctrj'^, expianation^ and grammar including syntax 

Writii^ 4 »*^"Witlk considerable accuracy from dictation * * 

3. Geogm]!^y.-i*«>!Eiirope and Asia - - • - - - 

'd. History of India - - - - - - - 

б. ArUhinetic.-^CompIeto - - • - • - - 


10 

5 


Total - - - 


16 


From Cachapaiswaraiah^ Deputy Inspector of Schools, Coimbatore, to the 

Director of Public Instruction (No. 720, dated 10 th January 1867). 


Wirn reference to your proceedings (No. 24.52) of the 23rd November last, I have the 
honour to submit my opinion with regard to native sdiools. ^ 

2. The standards in arithmetic, as modified in your notification of the 2dtli October 
last, are still too high; for arithmetic conijdetc,” laid down hy yoxt for the third or 
higher standard is what is fixed for the first examination in Arts. The standard for the 
matriculation test is "the first four rules. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion, and 
[Extraction of the Square Root;” that for the new fourth grade teachers’ certificate 
examination, " Colenso’s generally, omitting DuodecimalB, Cube Root, and Stocksand 
that for tlie new fifth gracm teachers’ certificate examination, *• four simple and comjKmnd 
rules, with principal Indian weights and measures.” 

3. The highest standard lo be framed should !)e nearly similar to that laid down for the 
fonrtli grade teachers’ certificate examination, the first point, according to paragraph 2 of 
the above-mentioned proceedings, being that it should be below the matriculation test; 
and the lowest stamlaid should not exceed that laid down for the schools under the 
Coimbatore village school system (only four simple rules in arithmetic)* paragraph 3^ of 
the said Prqpccdings requiring that this standard should be so framed as to be applicable 
foi* indigenous schools. 

4. The standards proposed are four in number; the first and second applicubje to 
indigenous schools, the third to vernacular schools, and the fourth, or the highest, to 
An^o-vcmacular schools. 

5. I am not in favour of capitation grants. 

6. The following Schedules A and B arc made after the manner of those adojited in 
the Bombay Presidency:— 

ScH£J>Ul^i2 A. 


StetridarfL 


IXend I. —1st Book of Lessons, Ist Part; reading slowly. 

Head 11.—Dictation from the reail portion of the above book,,without exceeding 
65 per cent, of mistakes. 

Head III. —Aritlimetic.—Notation and Addition. 


—This standard is preparatory to Ihe second standard, and is calculated 
to the imiirov^ent of village scliools; as most teachers who now get no grants 
under the Coimbatoiy! village sdiool system ^11 try to prepare for this easy 
- standard, and eventuidly adopt the second standard. • 


2nd StatidarfjL 

Heat} ' L—lst Book of Lessons, 2nd Part ; reading fairly, and giving synonymous 
. ^ terms for eas^ words. 

he$4 1^.~Pidtation from the^ read port&n of the above book, without exceeding 
'.\^t 50 cent, of mistakes. 

ni.^—Ariidiinetic.-*--Fo\ir simple rules (plain work and not practical exeroises). 

Hiptory.~Brief Sketches of Asia, IndiA 
' Ox, (h ) CnfitograjpAy.-—Madras Presidency. • 

—If this standard be raised, almost all the village school teachers now in 
receipt of quarterly grants will be driven to de^^ir. 

^ ... 
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9rd Si<imdar4*^ 

Hei^ I«—-*Beadut|^ aad explanatioa bit the Second md Third Beadexe^ Public lu* 
struotion Pxesa* ; r 

ilead II.—Pope’c Ist Oateidiiam of Graanmar- 

Head XXL—Arithmetic^-—Single and Compound Buies, with the principal 
Indian Weighi^ Measures. 

Head IV.—^Dictaliou^ without exceeding 25 per cent, of mistakes, with fair hand-* 
writing*. 

Head V.—(^a) History*—-Brief Sketches of Asi^ 

Or (5) Geography.—Oatlinea of Asia in general, and India in particular. 

jV.H.—^This standard is supposed to be' taught by one possessing qualifications 
similar to those of a teacher holding the new ^th grade certificate. 

4iih Siandard^ 

Head 1.—Bnglish. (a) Mrst and Second Books of Iiessons, Madras School Book 
Socxe^ (reading and explanation). (5) Klements of Bn^ish Grammar, 
(c) English dictation from the read portion, without exceeding 50 per 
cent, of mistakes. 

Hoad 11.—Tamil (cf) Third Book of Xiesaons—reading and explanation. 

^ (b) Minor Poets—repetition and explanation. 

(c) Poj>e’s Second Grammai*. 

Head HI*—Arithmetic (in Tamil).—The First Pour Buies and Vulgar Fractions. 

Heed IV.—Euclid.—Book I, (in Tamil). 

Head V.—History.—Morris’ India (in Tamil). 

Head VI.—Geography.—Clift’s—The four Condnenta (in Tamil). 

iVIB.—Tills standard is supposed to be taught by one possessing qualifications 
similar to those of a teacher holding the new fourth grade certificate. 

JVote ,—Higher standards than these are not feasible. 


ScnEi>ULE B. 
Ykabt-»y Gbants. 


stand- 

ai'd. 

1 

Piwt 

Head. 

i 

Secund 

Head. 

Thud 

Head. 

i 

: Fourth 

Head. 

i 

Fifth 

Head. 

Sixth 

Head. 

1 

The Kkinimnm time a boy 
ahould have attended 
tbo school to 
allow of a grant' 
being issued on his account. 

Rbmark$. 



M*. 


Be. 1 

Ba. 

B«. 

B«. 



I. 


1 


1 

“ 1 

- 

- 

n 

Two months. 

The 1st head 4a + 4& + 2es 

II. 

2 

t* 

5 

2 : 

- 

- 

n 


10. 

111. 

3 

3 

6 

3 ! 

3 

- 

18 

Three months. 

The 2nd head 4 X 3 + 3 K 

IV. 

10 

10 

12 

4 ^ 

4 

“ 

40 

Ditto. 

10. 


iY.B.—To entitle a teacher for nine rupees quarterly grant (36 rupees ^r annum) under the Coimbatore 
village school system, the chief points required arc that the average attenaanco shouM he not less than 12 
boys, end that not less than 4 boys should jnsss in—(1) working a long division sum; (2) wrifing to dic¬ 
tation without exceeding 40 per cent, of mistakes; and (3) reading and cxplainiiig a passage in the Ist or 
2nd book of lessons. The aeeond standard of Allowances in Schedule B is so framed that the teacher who, 
under the Coimbatore village school system; draws quarterly nine rupees with four successful boys, may 
not become a loser under the payment-for-results system. Thus (hl^ boys do not pass under the present 
system Uihisto^ and geography, except for 10 rupoca grant) 4 boys x 0 ruiiees (for 3 heads 2 +2+0=9) 
^96 rupaes. Under the first standard, a villago school teacher with four successful boys wUl get but li 
rupees per mensem. Should the alkwances given in Schedule B be reduoed, or the standiurd in Schedule A 
rawed, all the village school toahheft, at present in receipt of grants, should in future despair of their 
emoluments. • 


In my districti, all the Anglo^vemacular schools under the certificate system put 
together produce an averwi^ attendance 25 boys; and all the vemaculaf schools, that 
of 18 boys. Those schools generally produee 9 or lO boys, educated almost aodbrding to 
the 3rd. or 4tii standards, of whom (my expenence shows) six boys cfti an average. 
The certificate system genemUy bestows a monthly grant of eight rupcMBm^upon a fitth 
gn^e certificate teacher, and that of 20 rupees upon a 4th grade certificate tetk^er. The 
3rd and 4tih standards are calculated, to x'emunerate duly the teachers who 9xb supposed 
to possess qualificationa nearly similar to those of teachers holding, respectively, 5 th and 
4ih grade teacher certificates. • 
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From & Nadamum E^y B^uty Insj^tor of Sdioob, ij^odavery Districtsj to 

Hke Inspector of ScSvcKils, Jrast iMyisicm (Ko. 6, dated 16& January 1807). 

In obedience to the dixectionB conveyed in the memorandnni of the IHteetor of Public 
Instruction^ No* 2,452^ dated 23rd November lastn X beg to subont i&e foUowing auggee- 
dons. 


2. I eoneider the standards of examiMtion prescribed in Schedule A to be too high to 
afford benefit to tbe indigenous schools. The best conducted of the village sbhjDoIs in my 
division is the one at Ganapavaram^ in fibe taluij of Undi, where the people jsJke great 
interest in ikp wel&re of the school. They have secured a teacher with tdera^ respect* 
able qusl^^wns, and who possesses also a certificate of the 9tih grade. 'With these 
advantli^ thus school is attended vrith^Abcmt 30 boys. Seven of these form the second or 
the senior class; ei^t the upper divseiem of the fi:^; ard the r^t oonstitate the lower 
divirion, forming the initiatory class. The highest of these divisions, viz., the second 
dlasa, follows a coarse of instruction more or less corresponding to that of a similar class of 
a tahiq school When subjected to an examinatiou for grante-in-aid, the school will not 
be able to pass for any but the lowest standard of the Schedule A, and according to 
Schedule B can secure to the master no more than 14 rupees per annum, or a little more 
than a rupee for every month in the year. This appears to be too small a sum to induce 
a master to train up hie boys to the standard, })ropoeed. I beg therefore to submit for 
consideration the standards appended to this letter, with the rates of grants to be issued in 
each case. « 


3. In regulating the grants, 1 fixed upon two annas as the lowest fee a village master 
can receive for each boy from Government, three annas for the second standard, and four 
for the third, giving higher fees for the taluq and Anglo-vernacular schools. In connec¬ 
tion with these rates, 1 have taken into consideration several description of schools, and 
tabulated the results on a separate sheet. In accordance with that table, 4 well-conducted 
indigenous school, with good attendance, will be able to secure to its master a monthly 
grant of jRs, 4. 8., or Rs, 5. 6., if English is also taught; vrhile a school of the smne 
kind, with a much smaller number in attendance, will give him only Ms. 1. 14., or 
Rs. 2. 8. a month. As most of the indigenous schools will be purely vemactdai*, tlie 
above sums, supplemented by about the same amounts from boys in the shape of fees, will 
allow the master a salary of 9 rupees, or Rs, 3. 12., according to the quality of the school 
If an average be struck between these sums, a middle class school will be able 1o fetch 
about 6 rupees a month. This appears to be a fair allowance, looking at the position of 
the majority of my schoolmasters. 

4. Ill a taluq school resjiectably attended, and efficiently conducted, the grants-in-aid’ 
witli the aid of fees, will allow 20 rupees, and 9J ru]»ees a month for two teacliers ; while 
in a school of the same grade with lower boys, the salaries of the teachers can only be 
10 j rupees and 7 rupees per mensem. Striking an average again, as in the former case, a 
middle class school of this desci-iption can have two teachers on 15 rupees and 8 rupees 
per mensem. This appeal's also to be satislactory. 


Head Master on Rupees, 50 per mensem. 
2nd „ ft 25 f, 

3rd „ „ 20 

4th ,* ,1 15 fi 

5th ,( ,, t2 K 

Total - - - 122 


5. As regards the higher schools of a strictly Anglo-vcmacular standard, 
the proposed grants with local aid arc calculated to afford fair salaries to 
five teachers, as noted in the margin. The last teacher will be in charge 
of two divisions. 


6. With respect to the period for which a boy should have attended the school to admit 
of his being examined, I beg to state that six months will be a proper limit for the first 
three standards, and one year for the 4th, 5th, and 6th standards. 


7. No capitation allowance seems necessary in addition to the proposed grants. 


1st {or Lowest) Standard. 

1 . fieading.—-First five lesions of 1st Book of Lessons, 

2 . Writing.—-Words of two or three letters pretty correctly on the black boafd. 

3. Arithmetic.—Multiplication Tables, repetition mecKamcally. 


2nd Standard. 

L Be4dl]^«—let Book of Lessons, Part I., with explanatioB. 

2.- words jmtSy correctly on slates. 

A Arititaferic.—fiiinple Admtioii and Subtraction, witii Multi^ioali<m Tables. 

i"' ' I ■ i.» 8«i Stamdard. 

I, Second Bixdk of LeMoas, abmit lutif die heek. iritiiex^aa»> 

. don. 

^g.) Deolenaioa end ooiongtdiiiiL . 

.4 2. TKjiUtng 
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2. Wxitiisig.to dictation of eaw pacnges witb toleraUe conreetncsa 

3. Arii]uBetio<~Simple and Oowftouatd 

JSnffliah <1«) Langm^e.—tat Beadec of the Idadras Solio^ Bodl' Society, 
with eatiiiaaidfeB, 

(2.) Spallsug aiiBiile trorde. 

4ih Standard, 

- .* 

1. !La]igiiiige.*-*>(l.> Panchfttantrani^ about two-thirds of the book. 

(2.\ Nitisaugroham, first half of the book. 

(3.) Veukaiya’s Grammar, first two chapters. 

^ ( 4.5 Parsing easy words. 

2* Writing legible to dictation from the Reading Book, fairly as to correotnese. 

3. Arfthmetic.—Vulgar Fractions and Rule of Three. 

Rnglish.—1. Reading, MoL»eod’s, about 50 pages with explanation. 

2. Grammar, elements, first two partSr 

3. Pari^ng, etymological. 

Writing.—Middle hand—simple words, 

5th Standards 

• 

1. Language.—(1.) Third Book of Licasons. 

(2.) Nitisangraham, the latter half. 

( 3.5 Venkaiya’s Grammar. 

(^4.) Parsing moderately difficult sentences. 

2. Writing to dictation in the ordinary current hand from Panchatantram or 

N itichandrika, 

3. Arithiuetic.—Vulgar and decimal fractions and interest. 

4. Kuclid,—Half of book I. 

1. Fnglish Language,—(I.*) Third book (vegetables), or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) Grammar, elements—the whole. 

(3.) Parsing, syntactical. 

(4,) Poetry, selections. No. I., about half the book. 

(5,) Translation into vernacular on paper. 

2. Writing small hand to dictation, fairly as to correctness. 

6/A St€inda.rd* 

1. Language.—(1.) Nitichandrika, Mitralabkam. 

(2.) Nalacharitra, half the l>ook. 

(3.) Venkaiya’s Grammar, the whole. 

2. Writing running hand correct to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic.—Complete with the exception of stocks. 

4. Fuclid,—Book I, 

Fnglish Language. —CL) Prose No. I., P. I. P., or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) Poetry, selections. No. I., the latter half. 

(3.) Grammar, Sullivan’s. 

(4.) Parsing moderately difficult sentences. 

(5.) Translation, reciprocal. 

Writing.—Fair and neat, correct to dictation. 


GraVtb to be Issued Annualdt. 



OlimSrA 


Enriaih 
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indigenous Schools*.. 


Stwdud. 

With Good Attsadmnea. 


No. of 
Bor«. 

Qmiti for 
VsmMuUr. 

Grants for 
UngilUi nod 
VemaeuUr. 

K«.«>r 

Bojrg. 

Ormtslbr 

Venwmdsr. 

Grants for 
English sod 
Yonuoiilar. 


• * 


Ms, 

je*. 


JSr. 


Slid Clsto, 8cd 8t«iidard • 

. 

7 

21 

81| 

5 

15 

m 

lit v. tea aitto • 

- 

S 

18 

IB 

5 



Ist li. li.f 1st ditto *■ 

. 

10 

15 

15 

- 

- 

7i 

Msm liegiimera 

, - . 

5 

- 

- - j 

5 

— 

— 


Totax. - - 

30 

54 

«** j 

15 

22i 

SO 


Talu^ Schools^ 


Btsndard. 

With Good Attendance. 

With Small Attendance. 

No. of 
Boys. 

Grants for 
Vemacnlar. 

Grants for 
English and 
Vemaoular. 


Chants for 
Vemaoular. 

Ocants for 
English and 
Vernacular. 

- 


Jfo. 

Ns. 


JBt. 

Ns. 

3rd Class, 4Ui Standard - - - - 

10 

50 

75 

6 

30 

45 

2iid M 3rd ditto . • - . 

15 

45 

674 

9 

27 

40* 

IstU. l>.,Sad ditto .... 

12 

87 

27 

7 

15* 

15* 

1st Ite B., lit ditto . . . - 

5 

1 

74 

3 

44 

44 

Kars beginners . . - - - 

8 

1 1 

! ” 

- 

5 

— 

— 

Totax. - . 

50 I 

i 129* 

[ 

177 

30 

774 

105* 


An^lo- Vernacular Schools, 


Standard. 

With Good Attendance. 

With Small Attendance. 

No, of 
Boys. 

GKants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo- 
Vernacular. 

No. of 
Boys. 

Grants for 
VeruBCular. 

GraiiU for 
Anglo- 
Vernacular. 








Nr. 




Nr. 

5th Class, 6th Standard - 

• 

. 

- 

15 

. 

- 

270 


- 

- 

144 

^th „ 5th ditto 

- 

- 

. 

15 


- 

180 

8 

- 

- 

96 

9rd 1 , 4th ditto . 

. 

. 

. 

15 

- 

- 

1124 

9 

- 

- 

674 

2nd „ 3rd ditto 

. 

- 

. 

*20 

- 

- 

90 

12 

- 

- 

54 

Ist U. B., 2nd ditto 

- 

- 

. 

20 

- 

- 

45 

12 

- 

- 

27 

Ist Ite B*., 1st ditto 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

374 

15 

- 

- 

22 


Totax - 

. . 

110 

- 

- 

735 

64 

- 

- 

411 


Fi^m C. Mamarau^ Bsq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Ganjam District, to the Director 
of Public Instruction (No, 12, dated 22nd^auuary 1867). 

With reference to your memorandum, dated Madras, 23rd November 1866, No. 2452, 
regarding the modifications >vhich should be made in Schedules A and B of the Grant-in- 
Aiu Buies Boar in force, I beg to express my opinion as follows:— 

SL Begairding the first poinit, nipnely, tlie different • standards of examination to be pre- 
I think the standards of examination laid down by the Bombay Government for 
the several classes of ^bools in that Presidency, nught be adopted by us also; those laid 
dowh.^ 1]^ ‘^..VerhacSBlar Schools ” being made applicable to our indigenous schools. 

3, Begarding tbo second point, also, vis., the grants wJtiioh should be given, I would 
recommend the adontion of . rae Bomlmy scale, which seems to be sufficiently liberal. I 
would recommend auto the provision of camtation gnmts. on the .average attaadance of 
pupils; but if oapkhtion grants should find no place in qur presidenoy, the Bmuba^c^scale 

for 
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for Vemftfiiilftr Sohoc^s diould be double before adcmtinff it for onr vemaciilar schoola, 
wbile t^t for AngkHvenmcalAr scfao^ be ieoeived wi^ut cduuoge. 

4. Begarding the nunixnum tune for whiob a boy ehould have attended a p^icnlar 
Bohool to allow of a grant being ieeued on his aeoount^*’ I think the period of one month 
prescribed in the Bombav rules is rather, shorty and is only to be required in the lowest 
classes* In the higher emsses the period required should be three and six months. 


From 6 r« Ycdmta CharioTy Deputy Inspector of Schools, Vizagapatam District, to 
the Director of Public Instruction. (No. 320, dated 2 dth January 1B67). 

As called for in your Circular Memorandum, No. 2452, of 23rd November 1866, subject 
to Ord€sr:; No. 293 of the Madras Government dated tlio 13th October 1866, I do myself 
the honotit of su^esting the foUowing altorationsi, which seem to me to be worthy of intro* 
duction in our present rules for conducting the^ grants-in*aid system, and calculated to 
work with advantage. 

As seems to have been your olyect in circulating the revised rules of the Bombay 
Presidency with your proc^dii^s, I have instituted a comparison between those rules and 
ours, and, on the results thereofT have based the following. 

My unacquaintahee with all the schools under consideration in Schedule A. leaves me 
with a rather imperfect idea of them, and whaj^ will be given in these pages is only from a 
knowledge of the schools obtained from a look into our revised Grants-in-Aid Rules. 

2 . The three standards laid down in the present rules appear to me to be rather too 
distant strides to be taken in succession by pupils, each in the course of a year. It may 
reasonably be hoped tliat those laid down ought to be such as can be reached successively 
by a year’s study. 

The highest point to be attained is fixed, namely, the Matriculation Examination; and 
all the standards below prescribed as above, may be classified under four, as shown in the 
Schedule A. appended. 

3. It has not satisfied mo that each standard should be of only three tests (English and 
Tclugu languages, and mathematics); why geography and history were throwna»de being 
not known. 

I have, therefore, divided each standard into five heads—Ist, English; 2 nd, Vernacular ; 
3 rd, Mathematics; 4th and 5 th, Geography and History, respectively. 

f \ 

4. Such being below the Matriculation test.” The wording could not /-^onvihee me 
that the European and Eurasian schools are to be free from any vernacular test. 

As, however, there may be schools where no vernacular is taught, I would exempt them 
from any test in it. 

5 . I wished 1 could understand why the standard tests of Euro^an and Eurasian schools 
should be comparatively easier than those of Native schools. The former, if I am not 
mistaken, are not meant to be examined in a difiereiit language from the English. 

I have, therefore, been of opinion that the standards of both the schools should, excepting 
the Indian vernaculars, be of the same stamp. 

6 . Before finishing my explanations on the alterations suggested in Schedule A., I would 
add, for the sake of clearness, that the tests prescribed for indigenous schools are those for 
Anglo*vemacular schools, exclusive of any English. 

7. As for the grants issuable under the above tests, and before 1 would subjoin a 

schedule giving them as 1 would recommend, it should be remarked that the grants issued 
at present in our Presidency are too low, while those in the other under comparison, too 
high. 1 much like the principle on which Schedule B. of tlie Bombay Presidency is drawn. 
This will certainly aiTect the numerical progress of grants-in*aid schools, though ours does 
not much tend to afi^ect it. , 

8 . The principle inferable from our Schedule B. now in force is that no pupil is eligible 
for any grant unless he passeAall the tests. This is too hard. 

To reserve, however, a part of the principle (which in my opinion is very becoming), a 
pupil who does not pass both in language and arithmetic should get no grant*; this to be 
an exception in the case of first standard 

Other conditions may be laid down if the above is approved of. • 

9 . Coimected with the subject are two main points to be considered 

let. Blow long may a pupil be allowed to remain in the same class 

2 nd. How long should he have attended the school to entitle him to aigrant? 

In other words,,how often may one undergo examination under the same standard? 

** jiVhat must be the minimum time for which a boy should have attended the school to 
allow"of a grant being issued on his account?” It seems pradent toWl^terminc that no boy 
397 . H H should 
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fihould be allowed to paae the same test more than twice ; and should he fiiil to obtain a 
grrant on his account on both the'Occasions, it shall be ruled that he be no more tested under 
uiat standard. 

As to the latter pmnt, no teacher shall have credit siven lum for a pupil acquitting 
hunself successfollv in an examination, should the time i£e latter has had instruction from 
tibie former fall under, in the lowest calculation, six months. 

10. Having, from the little experience I have gained in my position, which I have held 
for a year, given my observations on the points reqnired, I beg to remain, &c. 


SCH£I>UL.B A. 

For Eukofean ani> Eurasian Senoous. 

Standard. 

% 

1st Head.—Heading sentences and spelling words from a Heading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2nd Head.—Knowledge of the Vernacular alphabet. • 

:^rd Head.—Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digits, And Notation and 
Numeration. 


2i7€l Standard. 

1st Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar, as far as verbs in Etymology, with capability to distinguish 
Parts of Speecli. 

2nd Head.—Heading easy Class Book. 

Spelling and writing <mt easy words. 

3rd Head.—Simple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head.—Geographical definitions, and a knowledge of the Coniineiils and Occan;^. 


3rf/ Standard. 

1st Head.—Advanced reading and writing lirom dictation. 

Grammar.—Etymology and Rultis of Syntax, with a knowledge of 
pai'sing, and capability to compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation into Euglleh. 

Easy poetry. 

'2nd Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

The elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, an<] 
Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra.—As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions. 

4th Head.—Continents of Asia and Africa. 

5th Head.—History of India, as far as British connexion with the coiintiy. 


4th Standard. 

Ist Head.—Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Translation and paraphrase of poetry. 

Com]>osition. 

2nd Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictaition. 

Grammar (Vernacular) with capability to parse. 

Composition of tossy sentences. 

Easy translation. • 

Easy Vernacular poetry. p 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Decimal Fractions, Hule or Three, and Extraction of 
• Square and Cube Hoots. 

Algebra.—As far as Simple Equations (exclusive of Fractions and 
• Surds). 

• ' Euclid.—The first book. 

4th Head.-AhEurope and America, with maiwlrawing. 

.5th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end). 
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Fob Native Sohooes (AirOt-o-VBiM!iAOui.AE asd Vbbnacvea^). 

Standard. 

Ist Headr—^Reading Beuteuces and Bpelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2Dd Head.~Reading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing easy words on a slate. 

3rd Head.—Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digital numbers. Notation 
and Numeration. 


2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—As far as verbs in Etymology-, with a capability of distin¬ 
guishing Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Explanation from a Reading Book. 

Grammar.—Elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3r^ Hoad.—Sipnple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head.—GeographicaJ definitions and « knowledge of the Continent? and Oceans. 


3rrf Stan^dard. 

1st Head.—ArH*anced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.— Etymology and liulcs of Syntax, with capability to parse 
and compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation. 

Eas}" }>oetry. 

2nd Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—Knowledge of the whole elements, with cai»ability to parse 
, and compose easy sentences. 

Translation. 

Easy jKietry. 

3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, and 
Vulgar Fractious. 

Algebra.—As far us Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions. 

4th Head.—Continents of Asia and Africa. 

5th Head.—Historj" of India, as far as Britisii conn^'xion wdth the country. 


^th Standard, 


Iril Head.—Grammar and analysis of sentence?'. 

Translation. 

Paraphrase of poetr^'. 

Composition. 

2nd Head.—Knowledge of the whole of Vernacular Grammar of a superior kind. 
Fair translation. 


Paraphrase of jjoetry. 

Capability to write on a given subject. 


3rd Hoad.—Arfthnietic.—Decimal Fractions, Rule^ oi‘ Three, and Extraction of 
^ Square 4i.nd Cube Roots. • 

Algebra.-—A.s far as Simple Equations, exclusive of Fractions and 
Surds. 

Euclid.— The first book. « 


4th Head.—Europe and America, with map-drawing. 
6th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end j. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO 


SOHBDITX.E B. 

Grontfl Issuable to Pupils phased under several Standards (for European and Eurasian 

and Native Sobools]). 


HtgbeBt Grant olrtainable under « 


PARTI CUX«ARS. 

HU 

2nd 

Hoad. 

3rd 

Head. 

4ih 

Head. 

5tb 

Hoad. 

Total. 



Ks. a. p* 

Hr. a. p. 

He. 0 . p. 

Hn* 0 . p. 

JStM. a. p. 

Hr. a. p. 

To each pupil puAsed under 1st Standard - 

1 - « 

1 - - 

•1 - - 

• 

- 

3 - - 

Ditto 

- ditto - 2nd ditto 

1 8 - 

l 8 - 

l 8 - 

18- 

- 

6 - - 

mtto 

- ditto - 3rd ditto 

S - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

10 - - 

Ditto 

- ditto - 4tli ditto 

3 - - 

3 - - 

3 - - 

3 - - 

5 - - 

16 - - 


(signed) 6r. Vbdenta Chariar, 

I>eput 3 * Inspector of Schools. 


Prom Cr. <S. Arianayagam PUtay^ Ssq.^ B.A., Deputy Inspector of ^'Schools in JTanjore 

and Trichinopoly, to the Director of Public Instruction, (No, 29, dated 26th January 
1867), 

1 HAVE the honour to offer a few suggestions with reference to your proceedings, 
No. 2452, of 23rd November 1866. 

2. Any opinion that I may be able to give in connection with European and Eurasian 
schools must be all theory, such^ schools having scarcely ever come under my cyo. I 
cionsider it proper, therefore, to be silent on the point. 

3. As to Anglo-vernacular schools, I have seen no cause to differ from the Bombay 
bchcme, either regarding the number of standards required below tJio matriculation. <>r 
the subjects ]>rescrihed under each standard. I have considered the scheme over and ovci‘, 
and have not been able to improve tij>on it on any point worth speaking. Schools which 
aini at tlie matriculation standard cannot carry out their object without having five or six 
chisses graduated in some such way as is prescribed in the scheme, as we shall at once sot* 
by looking at the arrangement of classes in the ssillah and provincial schools. 

4. In fixing a scale of grants, it seems to me that we should proceed upon the jii'inciydt; 
I>i'giving wliat is likely to he about half the reasonable remuneration of teachers employed 
ill educating up I 0 the prescribed standards. Now, :issuming that 15 rupees is tlie fair 
remuneration of the teacher of a chiss whiesh is being prepared to ]>ass the first Anglo- 
vernacular standard, that it consists of 20 pupils, and that 15 of them pass while the rest 
fail (an assumption which 1 believe will be verified by experience), six nipeea j»cr pupil 
\%'ill cover half the yearly salary of the tcatsher. Again, supposing the pay of the teacher 
of a 2nd Anglo-vernacular standard class to he 25 rupees, and assuming the other parti¬ 
culars as above, 10 rupees per pupil will cover his half salary. Similarly, taking the 
monthly salaries of tcactiers educating up to the 3rd, 4th, and 5th standards, to bo 35, 50, 
and 80 rupees respectively, 14, 20, and 32 rupees should be the resyiective yearly grants. 
For tlie matriculation standard, I will assume 150 rupees as the teacher’s salary, that the 
class contains 14 boys, and that half of them pass; this supposition gives nearly 130 rupees 
on acc<iunt of every matriculated student. The grants which I have ventured to recom¬ 
mend will he seen to agree in the maiu with the Bombay scale, thus: — 



1st 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standrrd. 

3rd 

Standard. 

4th 

Standard* 

5th 

Standard. 

6th 

Standard. 

€ 

• 

The Bombay scale • - • . • 

6 

9 

12 

21 

30 

* 100 

The scale hero suggested - - - • 

0 

10 

14 

20 

32 

130 


jj5. As t'>4hc principle by which we should regulate the minimum time during which a 
pupil ehopld ^have atteiided*‘a particular aohool to allow of a grant to be issued on his 
account, I am not quite cer^n; 1 think, however, that it would be reasonable so to fix 
the tipie as to admit of a child’s being educated up to a given standard, supposing him to 
haW already p^ed, idtr to have already been able to pass, the next lower test, assuming, 
of course, that^ic has a fair sunount of industiy' and talent, and^bhat his teacher is able and 
painstaking* Dp*>n this jninciple, I imagine that six monlhs would generally he a fair 
minimum, and that iV should never be short of three months* 


6* I beg 
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6. 1 beg ta submit herewith a schedule of the subjects of examination for Vernacular 
schools, wmch wiU be found mostly to conform with the Bombay Schedule. In fact, 
Mr. Grant has so carefully drawn up his schedules and rules (1 refer to .those points on 
u^hidi I am in a position to form an cminion) that any Gommon-sense legislation on the 
subject cannot materially differ from them* It will be observed that my schedule does 
not so above tbe third standard; this is because I think there is scarcely any likelihood of 
our having purely Vernacular schools rising above this standard, excepting in the language 
subject. Be^ardins reading, I have a remark to make: the testing of a childL^s abifity to 
read from the way he reads a book fixed as lesson for his class is liable to serious objec¬ 
tion. In a great many cases that have come under my observation the text books had 
been read through so often as to be known by heart, and to prei^ude any possibility of 
one’s judging of the pupil’s ability to read. To test reading W mwia of fixed text books 
in the case of schools expecting^ to be paid on the results of pei^bdical examinations, is 
liable to great abuse, especially in uie lower classes, where the foundation of fluent reading 
should be laid. A voung child may be so carefully taught to read the Tamil 1st 
2nd Boob as to enable him to read any other book of the same difficulty with almost 
equal facility; in fact, I have found this by experiment in the case of a child below seven 
years of age. In these remarks I refer to the reading and not the explanation, of a text 
book. In every case, therefore, when reading is a head of examination, 1 would strongly 
recommend that the examiner should be allowed the option of testing it by means of any 
book equal in difficulty to the text book. The explanation of the subject-matter should 
of course be confined to the latter. 

7. The tests, beth Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular, may be the same for girls as for 
boys, with this difference, that the examination of girls should be more lenient; for 
instance, if half the maximum marks be required to pass a boy for a standard, one-third 
may be considered sufficient for a girl. 

8. The grants sissigned for Vernacular schools by the Bombay scheme appear to me to 

be very low, particularly in the first or lowest standard. The pay of a person employed 
to teach children up to the lowest standard cannot be fairly taken to fall below 6 rupees 
per mensem, and I will suppose that teachci-s cnijiloycd to educate up tf> the 2iid, 3rd, 
and 4th standards, are paid at 10, and lo rupees resj>ectivcly. Now, upon the 

principle eimncialed in the fourth paragraph, and making the samt; assumption as to the 
nuinb«*r of pu]>ils and tlie projiortion of those who pass, we have :— , 


The Scale here re<‘OTnmend<id tor Boys^ Schools 


Tlip Bombay Scale 


* Jst 

1 

1 Snd 

Srd 

4tli 

SUiuJard. 1 

1 Standard. 

Standard. ! 

Standard. 

2 ( 

1 

3 1 

1 

4 

a 

1 

2 

;i 

G 

_ 

_ _ . „ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ 



9. In the case of girls, it is iny opinion that for some years to come the grants sliould 
be double of that given on account of boys. To repeat what I have already remarked, 
the standard for girls being the same as for boys (ivith the addition of some appropriate 
branch of needlework), the examination ot girls should be more lenient, and the 
grants assigned should be double of those recommended in paragi'aphs 4 and 8 for the 
respective standards. 

10. In the above calculations I have taken no account of capitation allowances, seeing 
that they cannot inateriaHy affect the hicsorac of a school if they are to be as low as they 
are fixeci in the Bombay scale, and as, in iny humble opinion, they ought to be. To fix 
a higher rate of capitation allowance would probably tempt managers, jiarticularly those 
of the elementary schools, to look more to the number, and leas to the jirogrcss, of their 
pupils than could bo deemed conducive to a hcaltliy state of education. 


SxAitDAxtiSis OF Examination po» Tamii. Schools. 

> 

1st StandarfL 

Ist Head.— Arithmetic .—Addition and Multiplication Tables up to 10'times. 
2nd Head .—Writing any letter of the alphabet from dictation. 

3rd Head.— Retiding .—First Book. * 

2,nd Standard. 

Ist Head.—ArifAiaeftc.—-Four Simple Rules. 

2iid Hoad.— Writing simple words. 

3g7. 


H H 3 


3rd Head 
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PAPBBS RELATING TO 


3rd Head .—Reading of the Second and Third Booka» explanation of Second Book, 
and of the easy portions of Ihe Third Book. 

3rd Standard. 

iBt Head.— Aritkmetie. —Up to Rule of Three. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation from the Third Book, with the (correct),which 
occur in colloquial Tamil. 

3rd Head.«-^ 1.) Rididing of Third Book and the Dinavartomani—particular explanation 
0f tiie former, and general explanation of the latter. 

(2.) Rk^atlon of the Minor Poets up to Muthural^(-) with explanation. 

4th Head.—1’^/ Grammar, and the easy portkins of the 2nd Grammar. 


Prom M. Singaravaiu Moodellg, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 2nd Division, to the 
Directtjr of Public Instruction (No. 4, dated Slst January 1867). 

In reference to your Memorandum, No. 2452 of 1866,1 have the honour to forward the 
modified schemes of the Schedules A and B of the Grant-in-Aid Rules now in force. 

2. It will be seen that the schemes detail hvc standards below the Matriculation test 
with the subjects and the corresponding grant for each. I am of opinion that unless a 
boy continues in a school for at least six months, the iiietits or demerits of the boy will 
not be due the school; and so 1 trust six mon^s sliould be the least time for which h 
hoy should have attended a school ibr a grant to be issued in his name. 

.3. 1 further beg leave to remark, that the lower standards have been so cast, as to 
apply to all schools in general. 

SCUEBULE A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 
A.—Foil Euuofean ani> Eurasian Scuoolk 

Is/ StOMiJard. 

Heading. —Reading easy child’s book. 

Writing. —W’riting words of one syllable. 

Arithmetic. —Notation, Addition, and Subtraction. 

2nd Standard. 

Reading, —Reading easy narrative (intelligibly). 

Writing, —Writing large hand fairly, 

-^4rt7/Ewe/l>^—‘The Four Simple Rules. 

3rd Standard, 

Headhtg .—As ot‘a newspaper, and writing to dictation from the same. 

Writing, —Fair small hand. 

Arithmetic, —Sinii>le and Com[)ouud Rules, and Rule of Three. 

4th Standard. 

Hnglish.—i^a,) Reading and ex|flanation of easy English Classics* 

{!*,) Recitation of classical poetry, 300 lines. 

(c. ) Dictation (including hand-writing). i 

(d,') Grammar, the Rule of ..Syntax* 

Optional Language. —Either Latin, Sanscrit, or any Vernacular language, witli transla- 
* tion into English of easy sentences. 

Matl^smatt^^. —^(a.) Arithmetic, to Vulg^ and Decimal Fractions. 

rh.) Euclid, to the 10th^roj^siticn, Ist Book. 

< 0 .) Algebm- tx> tbb end of Subtraction. 

^ ‘ 6th Standard. 

Engiisk.-^Ca.) Parapi^rase of English Poetry. 

(h.) Grammar and anafysis of sentences. 


Optional 
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Optiond Language ,—Written translation mto En^JiBh from any ordinary school book, 

and vice versd, 

J!lfa^kemattce,-^€i,) Arithmetic^ complete with Mensuration. 
lb.) Euclid, First Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to Simple Equations. 

B.—For Anglo-Vebnacui-ar Schooi-s. 

1st isliandard. 

English. —(a.) Beading oi' First Book, with explanation. 

(Z»-5 Spelling easy words. 

{c.y Writing large hanc^ 

Optional JLangn€tife.—{a.) Reading Third Book, with explanation. 

{b.) Writing easy words. 

Arithmetic. —The Pour Simple Rules. 

2nd Stamlfird. 

English .—(«.) Reading and explanation of the Third Book. 

(A.) Writing halftcxt. 

(c.) Grammar, parts of speech. 

Optioiuil Language .—<«.) Reading Fourth Book, with explanation. 

(ii.) Grammar, Declensions, and Conjugations. 

Arithmetic .—The Simple and Compound Rules. 

^rd StundfiTfl. 

English. —(a.) Reading Fourth Book, with viva vftcf- exjdanation in English or Ver¬ 
nacular. 

(h.) Parsing easy sentences. 

(c.) Writing fair small band. 

% 

Optioned Language, — (a.) Reading senior school books, with explanation. 

{b.) Parsing of ordinary sentences. 

Arithmetic.—yvAgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

Standard. 

English. —(«.) Reading and explanation of easy English Classics. 

( b .) Recitation of Classical PoiJtry, 300 Uncs. 

(c.) Dictation (mcliiding hand-writing). 
id.) Grammar, the Rules of Syntax. 

Optional Language .—The s'mie as for the corresjjonding standard of A. 

Mathematics .— Ditto - - - ditto - - ditto- 

e'yth Standard. 

The same as the correspi)nding standard of A. 

C.-V EKNACUT.ATt SC IIOOEft. 

15/ Standard. 

Reading .—First and Second Books. 

Writing. —Writing syllabfes. 

Aritlkmietic .—Addition and Multiplication Tables. 

5 

2nd StandareL 

Beading.—Beading and exjdanation of Third Book. 

Writing. —Writing simiilc words. 

Arithmetic. —The Four Simple Rules. 

Srd Standard. 

Reading.— and explanation of easy classics. 

W^riting to dictation from a Senior Class Book. 

ArithmeHc. —Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

397. H H 4 
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PAm6s BELAtmn 

4tA Staudardt. 

JR«a<2t>»j^.*^Readiiig mad explanation of easy olassiGs; pavsing of se&ten from die 
same. ' 

Writing to dietation from a Senior .Class Book. 

^nYAmeidc.----l>ecimal SWstions and Proportion. „ 

5th Standard. 

Iteadit^.^'ReBdmg and explanation of easydassics; parsing of sentences from the 
same. 

Writing to dictation from a Senior Class Book. * 

Arithmetic. —Comi>lete with Mensuration. 


SCHEDULX B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 
For A and B. For C. 


To each pupil passed 




Re. 


r 1 Standard 

a 


II 


0 


III 


9 

To each pupil passed in « 

IV 

n 

12 

V 

99 

la 



Rs. 


I Standard 

II 

V ” 


2 

4 

6 

a 

10 


r 


From J. Armetrougy Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schoob, Tinnccelly, to the Director of 
Public Instruction (^No. 59, dated 2nd February 1867). 

Ik accordance with the instructions contained in your Memorandum, No. 2452 of 23rd 
November last, I have the honour to submit herewith revised Schedules A and B for 
grants on payment by results. 


SCHEDUtrE A. 

Stanpabds of Examination. 

Ijf/ Standard. 

Heading (slowly) First Book of Lessons, 1st Part, and writing oh the sand words of one 
syllable. 

2nd Standard. 

let Head.—Notation and Addition* 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation words of four letters on the cadjan leaves. 

3rd Head .—Reading (fairly) whole of First Book of Lessons. 

V 

3rd Standard. * 

Ist 'ELwBi.^Arithmetic .—Four simple rules. , 

2nd Hcad.~IFrlbV/^ large hand on4he slate (with 60 per'cent, of the words right) any 
^ ' words sheeted frean book read in class. 

3r<ii Head.^JReodi>fg and exxdanation of Second Book of Lessons. 

' *■ Ath Standard. 

1st jEtead.— kriihgihcii ^.—Foiyr compound rules. 

*2nd Bimd,-^e) Re^ng and exphination of Third Book of Lesmins; (&) writing a fair 
, • small hand jfwith 74 per cent, of the words rjight) from book read in 

class; (c) Tamil Oramm^, Pope’s 1st. Tahofl Orhmmar up to verbs. 

3rd Head.~Englisli reading (fafrly), translation and rjpj-franskrion, Combaoonum let 
J^nglish Beading Book. 
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Ifft —^Si^Ie Pwjpitt^^ . 

2]id'Head»— Vtr$u»eular^—{a^ TmaSl Minor Poets with explanation(i) writing to 
, diotation (unto 75 po?f eent. of the words right); (o) Tanul Gbrainniar* 
«—P<^V 2iid Gateehisoi of Grammar^ the whole. 

3rd Head.—^ji^&A.~Seooiid Book of Iiessons; reading fairly; writing (fairly) to 
dictation (with 55 per cent, of the words right); tran^tion mim 
Engliflh into Temaeular, or vice versd; easy parsing (without quoting 
rales). 

6th Standard. 

1st Head.-—(o) Arithmetic^ Vulgar and Hecimal Practions; (5) Geometry, first book 
of Buclid; (c) Algebra, to Division. 

2nd Head.—Pirst two chapters in Pope’s Anthology. 

3rd Head.— EmUsH. — (a) Selections in English Poetiy^ Part I (first half); Third 
Book of Lessons; reading; writing to dictation (with 75 per cent. oF 
* the words right); tranriauon as before. 


MATRICULATION. 


SciLEDUXiB B. 


Grants to Pupils jmssed under the several Standards. 




• 


1 

1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

* 

3rd Head. 

_ 

Total. 






Rs. 

a. 


22s. a. p. 

JRg. a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

I. 

Standard 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


1 

8 

- 

II. 

M 

- 



1 

8 

- 

- 12 - 

- 12 


3 

- 

- 

III. 

99 

- 


- 

2 

e 

- 

14- 

1 4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

IV. 

99 



- 

3 

- 

- 

3 - - 

1 

6 - 

- 

11 

- 

- 

V. 


- 


- 

4 

- 

- 

4 - - 

10 - 

- 

18 

- 

- 

VI. 

99 

- 


- 

20 

- 

- 

10 - - 

20 - 

- 

50 

- 

- 


Matrioulation 



- 

- 


- 

- 

- . 

- 

100 

- 

- 


No scholar should be admitted to examination unless he has been reading in the school examined 
for at least six months preceding the examination. 

(signed) J. Armgtrong, 

Deputy Inspector of Schools, Tinnevelly. 


Prom P. Vifiarunga Moodelliar, Esq.,. Deputy Inspector of Schools, Madura, to the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 43, dated 8th February 1867). 

I HAVE the honour to submit herewith Schedules A. and B., revised according to the 
instructions given in your Meiyorandum, No. 2452, of the 23rd November last. 

2. As I do not know the reasons under which separate standards and grants,have been 
laid down for the European, Eurasian, and Native schools, I have refraSied from making 

distinction in my swedulea, and offered but one set of standards and onp set of grante 
for all the schools. 

3. In re-casting these sdiedules, I have also borne in mind your instniotions contained 
in paragraph 3 oAhe Memc»randum, that the lower standards may also apply;to indigenous 
soiled 

4. I think that riz months should be fixed as the minimum time for which a boy sliould 
have attended .a partioalar school to allow of a giant beitig issued on his account. 

64 I do not think that separate capitatbh grants dhonld be given. ^ 

397. ' II - 


6. I think 
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* 

PAnmt WBiLhWS^w 

6« I think iluU; hovB wmy be itHowed to peet^ eogr etanAurd twice, atid that only half 
gtant ahoold be aanomoned on Hie aeoond occanotu 

7. One important point in my sdbedtiles xMiairea to be noHeed, and that ie, fijdiig 

^Wtrent etsndttpda 4aa ewrii anl^ecISr inatead ef jgtwtfmg ef difbrent aal^eoti 

under each etandard. Tilda arnnw^emeiit, 1 think, wiU aopmoda aaiy neeeaeity that may 
exist for laying down didbMnt standards for the l^glish (or as the^mw termed Eaxopean 
and Buranaa;, the Anglo^emaoular and the vemacolar schools, ss is dcnte in Bonmay. 
Standards and gnmta may be laid dom £br Telugu, Canareae, Mslayalnin, Sanscrit, 
Tiafin, Ghredk» or any ether language^ or, indeed, fhr any oilier aubjeet. XVom the fact 
of senamte grants being laid down for the different he^ und^ each standard in the 
Bombay schedules, it is to be presumed that boys need not pass in all the heads grouped 
together under any particular standard, and may draw grants under one or more as moy 
oheoseu Perhaps boys presenting tliemselvos for examination in any one standard, are 
not to be tested in any of the heads placed under another standard. The eauest, and in 
my opinion, the most equitable arrangement will be, to allow boys to be examined in any 
subjeet they choose, ana get the grants prescribed for the differed standards into whkll 
that aubjeet may bo divided. .It would be a different thing if the issue of any certificates 
of general proficiency, as in the case of the matriculation and other univendty tests, is to 
be baaed upon these exammations. 

8. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit to you, as my opinion, thot payment by results** is 
the most equitable system of grants that can bo devised, and that, in order to give it a 
fair trial, tlte issue of grants under any other ^stem must be absolutely stopped for a 
certain period, as has been done at Bombay. If both the systems arc put in force, the 
teachers would avail themselves of that which is more advantageous to them under their 
peculiar circumstances. All unoertificated teachers would ask lor ** payment by results ;*' 
and those who hold certificates would find it easy, and indeed safe, to stand by such tests, 
for it is only in very extraordinary cases that grants to such teachers arc stopped. These 
are sure of their grants for at least a year; for grants under the certificate system are 
issued in advance, and for what the teachers are expected to do. Under the present 
system, there is nothing to prevent the teacher of a ** higher class** school drawing his 
grant for one'whole year fordoing little or nothing: and all that can be done, if the 
result of the inspcctor*s examination at the end of the year prov c to be a complete failure, 
is to stop his grant for a future year. 1 need not point otlt that ** payment by results** is 
payment for what has actually been done. 

8. Bven should you not be prepared to recommend to Government the adoption of the 
system of ** jiaymcut by results’* in supersession of all otliers, 1 beg to be allowed to 
suggest that arrongementa be made for making the certificate stem of giving grants to 
private schools more equitable in its application than it is at jiresont. I think that grants- 
m<-aid of tlic salaries of teachers ought not only to have icfcrencc to the certificates which 
they hold, but also bear proper prox>ortions to the work which tliw have to perform. 1 
shall illustrate what 1 mean by an example : the head master of the mission school at 
Bamnad does more work and teaches more advanced pupils than tlie principal of the 
S. I. C. V. E. Society’s Training Institution at Dmdigul, and yot the former gets a grant, 
1 believes of 30 rupees, while the latter diaws a ^rant of 1421 rupees per meusom. If it 
can bo said that, as principal of a training institution, Mr. Yorke’s work is more onerous 
than that of JVlr. Allen, 1 would point out tliat the head master of the Government 
normal school at TrichinojKily, dx awing a salary of 120 rupees per mensem, has been 
training every year a considerably greater number of young men, and for higher grades 
of eertmeates, than Mr. Yorkc is able to do, drawing a salary of 2B5 rupees, and assisted 
^ two other teachers, getting between them another large sum of 90 rupees every month. 
I?ho fault is not in Mr. Yorke, but in the society which iuako«i use of such expensive 
agents, and in the system wliich sanctions such large grants to obtain such small results. 

• 1 would ask if, under tlicbc clrcuiustances, Mr. Yorkc would choose to be paid by 
results,*’ and what amount of grant he would got if forced to do so ? 1 submit tliat this 
want of pmportion between the grant paid to a teacher, and the work performed by him, 
will be reduced to a minimum under no utlier system than that of their ** payment by 
results.** 
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SCHXD0LB A. 

Standards of Examination. 

I. Reading words of two letters.*—(1 rupee). 

II. Rsodingaiid explaining tiie Combaoenam VbM Bagliali Reading Book. 
TrawfbSon and re*traiMlatkm of cha ahnea. 

Spelling ^0 per cent, of the words selected from the ahove^i—(9 mp a aa) * 

inu* Bc a di anp and eaplaiiikig Bart I, of fibe Madm Sciieol Book 6ociaiy*h 
SeoQod Beak af Baadhm. 

\ Tnu MiU fioa Mid re-traueUt^a dren tibe idievft. 

Vritibg to i i ato ti to ’ we i d b wiiepidt dtaai 
• ** cent of tbe wotd. •« 


<Am l i h gto, wMi M iwr 




EnglM - 


Taixiil 


Arithmetic 


Gtoometfy 


Algebra - 


Geography 


j 

Hietoiy 




!▼» Reading and eaphiiiiiag the whole of the VadieoBchpol Book Sooiely’a 
Bftc^ Book of BeSing. 

Aniriatioii awA ir«*tnmilai&m Gram the above. 

WiMag Oe diolaliott any worda adeoted from iM ahedbt wfrii f9 per 
oeni;. of the worde ri At, haadwriiiag being fidr. 

Hie SfleitDenta of EngQeh Granmufuf, Orthography and S^yinology.«^ 
(6 nipeee> 

y. Beading and: explaining the firat half of the ^ Prodnetiono of Sottthem 
India." Tmmilation and re-traaalation drom the above. 

Writing to dictation any worda selected from the above, widi 75 per 
cent, of the worda rijght. 

The Elemente of Engliah Grammar, the whole. 

Selectiojoa in Engliah Poetry, No. 1, drat 60 pagea.«— (10 rupees). 

I. Reading the First Book of Lcaaona, Part !••--( 1 rupee). 

II. Reading the whole of First Book of Lemons with meanings. 

WriHiig to diotation any words selected from the above, with 50 per 

cent, of the worda rigiit.-»(2 rupees). 

III. Reading and explaining the Second Book of Lessons. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 60 per 
eent. of the words right. 

» Minor poets; Attisudi ( ) and Kondraivendan ( - 

(Air. 8. a). 

IV. Reading and explaining the first half of the Third Book of Lessons. 
Writing to dictrftion anv words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent, of the words right, handwriting being fair. 

Minor Poets, YettivoKai ( ) and Mudurai ( ). 

Pope's 1st Grammar, the whole.—(6 rupees). 

V. Reading and explaining thv second half of the Third Book of Lessons. 
Writing to dictation any words selected from the whole book, with 75 
per cent, of the words righr, handwriting being &ir. 

Minor Poets, Nalvali ( ) and Nanncre ( }« 

Pope’s 3nd Grammar, the whole except Prosody.—(7 rupees). 

I. Notation.—(l rupee). 

II. The four Rimple Rules.--(2 rupees). 

III. The Compound Rules including Reduction.—(As. 8. 8). 

IV. The Vulgar Fractious.—(6 rupees). 

V. The Docimal Fractions.—(7 rupees). 

I. The First Book of Euclid up to 20 Propositions.—(2 rupees). 

II. The First Book of Euclid, the whole.—(6 rupees). 

Ill. The Second Book of Euclid.—(7 rupees). 

I. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division.—(2 rupees). 

II. Fractions, Greatest Common Measure, and Least Common Mnltiple.— 

(4 rupees.) 

III. Involution, Evolution, and Surds.—(7 rupees). 

I. India (from the Manual of Geography).—(1 rupee). 

II. Asia and Europe ( - ditto - ).—(2 rupees). 

III. The whole of the Manual of Geography.—(5 rupees). 

> 

T. Morris* History of India or England (to the Dissolution of the Mogul 
h^pire, or to the end of the reign of King John).—(2 rupees). 

II. Ditto • ditto to the Fall of Seringapatam, or the end of the reign of 
Henry VH.—(4 rupees). 

III. Morris’ History of India or England to the end of thd second Mahratta 

War, or of the Revolution.—^7 rupees). > 
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PAWS mfiLATIMOtO 

€hnltl0 to Ihqiib paaaed midbr liM ««r«)A 


Siranoc. 

SHaadwd. 

D 

II. 1 

III. 

IV. 

■■ 

Matriselatioiu 


a«. 

JU. 

He. 

JBi. 

JSi. 


English - * • • . 

1 

2 

al 

6 

10 

— 

Iknodt, • • • - . 

1 

3 


6 

7 

♦ M 

Arithmetio • • • . 

1 

2 


6 

7 

— 




1. 

11. 

III. 


Geography - . - - 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

— 

History - - - - - 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

— 

Geometry . . - • 

- 

- 

2 

6 

7 

— 

Algebra . - - - 

- 

- 

2 

1 ^ 

7 

— 

Total - - - 

a 

6 

171 

80 

50 

100 


(^gned) P. V^iatunga Moodellwr^ 

Deputy Iiibpector of 8choolf. 


From V. KrUtnama Charry^ Esq.« Deputy Inspector of Schoolb, Madras, to the Director 
of Public Instruction qNo. 11, dated 9th February 1867). 

AGiti.nABi:.T to your Memormdum, No. 2452, of the 23rd November last, 1 have the 
honour to submit herewith modified S^edulcs A. and B. for grants on the system of pay¬ 
ment by lOBults. 

2. 1 believe it is not the intenlaon of Government to discourage the certificate system, 
or to relax to a considerable degree the plan of examinations on which grants are awarded 
at present. lam oonvincod that what has been done already in this part of India to md private 
schools is sound, and that no mistake would do moie harm to the cause of education tlum 
to give the full advantages now dependent on the possession of teachers’ certificates to 
masters who have not obtained them. Such a change woidd no doubt extend in a manner 
the operations of the grant-in-aid system, but it would opevato as a premium on dis¬ 
pensing with certificated or qualified teachers; and to purchase, as it were, such a rapidity 
of extention hy a loss of efficiency would be suicidal. ^ Our schoolmasters arc stiU very far 
from having attained a high standard, and anything like a discouragement of the ccortifi- 
catc system, which necessarily tends to lower the standard of attainments, and thus aUow 
the mabtors to deteriorate, would be truly a serious loss. 

3 In BO far as the choice lies between the system of grants towards the salaries of oer^ 
tificated teachers, and the syticm of payment for results, the managers of aided schools, 
as well as the authorities, arc right in preferring the former generally, and I believe that 
tlio latter system, if retained at all to suit the p/csent state of pojpiuar education, should 
be adopted only to help forward elementary schools and the ind^enous schools of the 
country; and system should be so applied as to stimulate unpassed teachers to qualify 
themselves for the certificates of the department. c 

4. Frocooding on these principles, I am disposed to think that the Scedules A. and B. 
now in force require no considerablo modifications, or need not provide for so mai^ com¬ 
ply standards f nd heads of examinatiou as those introduced in Bombi^, where the system 
ofjmymeii^by results seems to be much more extensively adopted tbm in our own F^ 

6 p hi the tlipdified Schedule A* annexed, it will be observed that, while I have retained 
the msm immber of standards aa at present, viz., three, 1 have levered llio standards ot 
examination iMiiillwliat! The standard in atStiunetic, even after ti^alteniitions wjtioh have 
been recentijr ianotioned, is still too higlfb especially f<»r the viUan vemaeiilitt schools, oon^ 
ddering the^ orude (mfiem of srJthtnetiG to whim the peo|de in ^ Tsttiil country are 
accustomed { and whav iststill demanded the highest atasdltfdf via., Arithmetio com- 
• l4eto,” 










pUtmTiM ^ &9ii]bl6« htS^ even more iilwi| 7«qtiired of the 

IKoA teadMw ofoelm wMiBnra^; end «o in vteQ&|[ j«tt4 writing from 
ideo» ie 

veqpured by in the aohookhnd 

otibelr echow\of the^ |pe«ui4ii* '"Tbm &6t met the present Btandai^!!^ been found 
ntteriy inoperettve Jmi me of ^ viOage ecdu>oU up in ihe ootietrv^.M in the 

eaee t» the elemeiSLtei^ edioeteM^i^ ]Pre8ideho3r town, is e cleat proof unshita- 

biSty to the citcsxo^^ 

d« In the element^ ebkodb in Madras, and someriines in the Mofusril aieo^^wndnd 
that bojSj,. alter the first standard, oommenoed a little English as a sc^nd lan¬ 

guage. To meet eaas-<^ such schools (and these are not few)» it is desirable to intro-* 
auee a double test in language in the two higher standards, and leave it optional with 
B^ocl managers to present m3i boys for examination in one or both the languages, an 
additional; grant being claimable on account of the pupils that pass in the .second 
language. 

7. It is not mq»ected, I believe, that I should recommend standards of examination for 
4 other than native schools. I would, however, observe with regard to European and 

Eurarian schools, that I do not see why a considerable difference should be maAe in the 
iqipUcation of the result system to schools of this class, both as regards the standards of 
examination and the amounts to be paid. I would venture to suggest that one and the 
same set of schedules be laid down mr all, the inspector substituting in their examinations, 
under the lower standards, English books corresponding in difficulty to those generally 
used in vernacular schools. 

8. Next^ as r^ards the grants of the present Schedule B.;—these seem to be some¬ 
what too small to remunerate the teachers fairly; and, unless they are raised, even the 
ordinary village schoolmasters would not think it worth their while to improve their 
schools in order to avail themselves of the aid which the payment by the result system 
offers. 1 have, therefore, recommended in the revised schedule higher rates of grants, 
taking care, however, that the sums which can be drawn by a school under this system 
are less than what may be attained by the same school with certificated teachers to do its 
work. 

9. As to the minimum time for which a pupil should have attended a school to justify 
the issue of a grant on his account, 1 am of opinion that no pupil should be examined 
for payment unless he has been in the school for at least six months preceding the. exami¬ 
nation. Considering the migratory character of the pupils in town schools, 1 am certain 
few schools woidd be paid for the results of their own work if a shorter period than six 
months were fixed. To judge fairly of the results secured by the actum work of each 
aided school it would even be desirable to lengthen this period in the course of time, if 
not at present. 

10. The proposal to grant an extra allowance to schools, called the ** capitation grant,” 
depending solely on the average attendance of pupils during the year, in addition to the 
grants determine by the results of instruction, would seem to meet a want seriously felt 
m schools. It would, by being made the source of a judicious system of rewards, place 
a new engine in the hands of managers and masters for securing that prime requisite of 
a good school, viz., regularity aend punctuality of attendance, not to mention the other 
general purposes to which such a grant may be applied. . All this, no doubt, sounds 
plausible at first; but, on a more careful consideration, the capitation system seems quite 
inapplicable to tiiis country under its present circumstances, being open to serious objec- 
tions, two of which 1 may particularise here:— 

(1.) There is the risk of error, confusion, and fraud. The attendance registers 
kept hy the masters are the only guide for determining the grants; and where the^ 
moral sense of the managers or teachers is uncommonly strong, the award of such 
grants, determined by an examination of the attendance registers regularly kept by 
them, would be really fSsir and beneficial. But in a country where tliere is the 
greatest difficultv in checking in any way the manner in which the attendances ore 
reckoned, and where the entries in the registers do not always tell a true tale, this 
^species of grants-in-aid cannot possibly have a fair trial. There may not always be 
on intention of acting ^shonestly on the part of school mani^ers, but there may be 
want of. accun^ and core on uic part of the person whose business it is to.keep the 
registers, and Yrovernment would be frequently paying the capitatJbn grant for a 
shadow instead bf reality, and be offering, in the case of village schools, a temptation 
‘ to unfair praotiees- ^ 

' j[2.) l^ere is next. of .ecimiig a just and an eqtu1^U.« diatribution of 

this apecies of 'ipaot. w jbuxpeatid 'wealthy tovna and popalou. Tillages, even idle* 
'but wordy and laaaiera oan eaaily attrapt ana retain & large number of 

in ^eir aohpbl^ wddie ^ aniali imd thinly inbalnted villages no amount of 

V. elKnt ,on tbe jpi^ of ik^sMv^ di]%ontfy and jtpalonBly dtev may work, 

'#i]| aeettre''to. tstoa atto>>4lMiee of pupla, beeause they 

. jhave to deal ‘into a abtotto |wto.popiuatt^, thw^orej a Oapitatipn 

igtoirt at 'liie dtow.toto toliim mwed^df tohoblit tto'iila W'i^ply thetoa^ditoB 

$ft7- II 3 in 
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is-towns, snd inwylitfing fliwss jn.jtjws.siuw^jp^^ 

dlbsi^ kas relief to Hm htittit, vM ^ erttf ws j l jto A^ittwdtM^ . and whg^ 

4lie»^ove, moet-MBsS kelmito^ to towiieay w^tow^ 

.' ^Bdyttiitiijsoib ^ pwlMUptf ■tejsaA.'ils ^ 

11. I need not jgi 5ftttqt|»r into iWs ^estkm «s(|iSktito..g|i^iV'l»®Mj»nSd cwfy mid 
Hist I have euwfo^ 'Hitoi^tjtOTer sod ever, snd beve cesae to toe i>esdb« oB» Hast at is 
neitoer safe nor ez^i^ to provide for euoh gpwats in this Prandaner tor <1^ pieeeeBfc. 

1^ Hiwii^ sbove. siy op&dons''On toe «BV6r»4pidi^ to wW^'j^WrtS^ 

attontum ie:Caiti^. In. vonr M^enmdtnn underr^ffly. I may ee weU onnu to ypo rneaw 
toe pra o tieid tost will first present iteeSf, when we hew to sppdy .toe p yutol^ 

finvrevedtift to the tillage echoola in Ooimlmtore> Ktertii Arootj »na other oietnotie 

AocMKrdiw ite tM Gnuat^inruid jRuleSy the Government propoee to deal urith Ae propxmors 
OT cojdMpifeoiQit xnana^erBy and not Erectly with the teachere of a aokool, and require a oine^ 
body to flruaranteethe exiatence of the school at least for a year, and to exercd^ a omjfiAil 
supermtendenoe over its workings as well as to submit a^urate returns. The vitmge 
achools are the property of the schoolmasters themselves, which they start, keep, abandim, 
and retiew, whenever they choose to do so. If these men formed an intewal part oi ihe 
^age community dependent JOB the villagers for a certain means of livelihood, as was 
probably the case in olden times, before the era of conquest and soci^ ravolutloni^ the 
vequiaiie managing agency might be eaaly found in the headmen, to whom ever^rbody ta 
the village looked up, and on them might be thrdwn the rcBponadbility of the 

school for a certain period, and fiilfillihg the other conditions of the Gn^tnin^aid Bule^ 
But the state of the village communi^ has been re-modelled or disorganised, and the old 
village system has been completely broken down, so ^ that there are no hereditary head* 
men, nor are there hereditary schoolmasters in the villages. Consequently, in the ease 
of the village schools with which Government have at present any connection, the work 
of superintending them and furnishing the periodical returns has to be performed by the 
inspecting agency of the Educational jDepartment. 

13. Then, again, the award of grants to the schools of this class should not be at snob a 
long interval as 12 months, as it will slacken the interest first excited in the school; Sad 
the mere promise of giving the grant at the end of a year, after a ngid examination would 
take away, instead of giving, the stimulus which the vill^e listers need so much m 
working up their schools to the required standard. But this difficulty could be got over 
by paymg the annual grant, not in a lump but in two or three instalments. This, how¬ 
ever, IB not so difficult a question to solve, as the absence of a responsible agency m the 
rural parts of the country to guarantee the permanence of the schools and punctual sub¬ 
mission of grant-in-aid bills aim periodical returns- 


SGH»i>ur.£ A. 

StAK1>AB1>9 of ExAltflNATION. 


1st {Lowest) Standard. w 

lat Head .—Reading clearly easy school book (such as First Book o/LessonB), and giving 
meanings of words and phrases. 

2ndHead.—W^riWno legibly easy words and short simple sentences dictoted from the 
portions of the text book already read, in large hand (with 46 per cent, 
of the words right). 

3rd Heada_ Arithmetic .—Decimal system of notation. Addition (with English figures), 

an^'Multiplication Table. 

2 nd {MUUUe) Standard. $ 


• (A) EiMr/iV/»*rr-Beatog easy school book c^arly (sudh m Hie First.Book of 

- • f . LesBOPs), imivmiff tmiudation of words Pad .(Hgij|ueseettteti^ 

-2itd dmtaHca^* rf the, 

, ' JSiSlS^^^toig in h«B4 to digtolam wy rtogto jefaaeee 



'■v;*.-.., - dl^^ike ri^t). 



ly y^riMica^ gtt jfci ri ly fam advaiioed IkkAtt thi^ Tlurd 

Boefce^ppdhmatieii andpttipd^g^L; poetry, 
inblvffin^piR*^ ■ 

' ' (&) jE%iySi& ci^Mly end fairly, firom inote advanced 

jMdb^l "isClicdiiV 

a . trani^^^ and pdijki&^ ont parte of speech, 

2tid Head*^-*^^,) neatly from dictation (witibt 70 per. cent* oflttie 

. i vygords li^t); ■.• - ' 

(iv) —Writing legibly to diotaticni from the reading book, (with 

• 60 per cent, of tiie wome right). 



Sghbdxti^i: B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under Ibe several Standards and Heads. 




1 Bt Head, 

2nd Head, 

Srd Head, 

Totaim* 



Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 



Us* 

JRs. 

At. 

JRs. 

iBt Standard 

dm m am m 

ii 

1 

2 


2nd „ 

j (a) Vernacular 

3 

2 

[■IIIIH 



1(5) English 

4 

2 

* 


1 10 


f (a) Vemaculai* - 

0 

3 



Srd „ 

( (5) English 

7 

1 

3 

{Bllll 

1 la 


Nots.^—I t is to be left optional with school managers or masters to pass tlieir ]>upils ander ^a) 
or (&) or both heads in reading and writing in the two higher standards. 

(signed) K. KrUtnamah Charry^ 
Deputy Inspeotor of Schools. 


Prom Cm Mliayatamhi JF^llai, Bstp, Deputy lns{>ector of Schools, Salem District, to the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 204, dated 18th February 1867). 

With reference to your Proceedings, 23rd November 1866, No. 2452, I have the honour 
to bring the following for your consideration. 

2. My experience in the inspecting agency extends for a few months only, and that 
too over Government schools, there being no grant-in-aid school in the Salem district; 
consequently, mv opinion regarding the modincations in Schedules A. and B. of the 
Grant-in-aid Buies now in force, would be such as could be drawn from my short ex¬ 
perience as Deputy Inspector of Govcniment Native Schools. The standards, as my 
opinion goes, may be fixed upon thus:— * 

% SCHSDUI.E' A. 

STAir]>AIU> OF ExAMIKATSOar^ Njk«ITS SCHOOItS. ' 

\at or Z^oumt StfunSetrd (* VerHocular). ^ ' 

tfiwrdti,g.-«~AB fisoMftiw 'MoA of jyslaMn tmuglit.&i OovenuBcn.t ■eliools,.Part !• 
tbowogUy, 4uiA EWt ZX. B»od N | a rtdy. s 

JEtay woT6a,mniSlmKta'dt»omo mmnH tg.mtb« ohom book. » 

' OcMBt (flknieli ivtet) to dU^tion £tQim dbove book. 

3Eidi»lw. 

S57, 114’ ■ 
















350 PAMS 


Satf «r UMUt tkamiard 


m^nA- 

JSfadinff.^A» ftom ik» Sirtt Book of liOMKHUt Ibj tii» Sohool Book 

Sodol^. 

of Mxniie Mocb %«rd* oooocrii^ in tiie above Iwok. 

W rt<»^.-~Tlve e^ihebet (both mall and laxge). 

«V6nwoiilar« 


and inteUigible as from the Seeond Book of Xtessonsa 

I Tr hand to dictation ftom the above book, without five gross mistakese 

—Elementarv knowledge of Orthography, and ability to distiaguish th 
Parts of Speech. 

^rtVAii» 0 l»e.~The Four Simple and Compound Rules, with Proportion. 


3rd or Higheif StaTudard (^Anglo^Vrrnacutar)^ 

English. 

jReadcay.—-Clear and intelligible as from the Third Reader, or from^y easy poeticid 
work. 

<rruiRmar.—'Elementary knowledge. 

Writing ,,—Legible and clear band to dictation from the above book, without five gross 
mbtakes. 


Jh^anMlaUmi of easy sonteneeB from English into Tamil, and vice vered. 


Vernacular. 

Readings —Cle^ and intelligible as/rom the Third Book of Lessons. 

Writing .—Clear and neat hand to dictation from the above book, without three ^oss 
worki mistakes. 

by pay —^Elementary knowledge. ^ ^ 

Toral r itAms^.-^The wholp of Colenso’s Arithmetic, with the exception of Stocka 

GeoMrfy^.-—Euclid, first book. 

As to the grants to each pupil passed under the several standards, it seems, in my 
humble opinion, .that, as the schoolmaster’s task is one of the most difficult woirks, and 
specially as he has to take moi o pains in the minor schools, ample compensation should 
oe made for his trouble. At present some of the masters are on a receipt of 5, 6, and 7 
. (pees, which is, perhaps, the ^y of a peon or a butler, under a gentleman. Consequently 
\ t would not bo an easy task to obtain masters of this sort. 

Upon this consideration, \t would seem advantageous to raise the grants a little 
higher. 


SOHBDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards (Native Schools). 


To each pupil passed under 




Standard. 

let - 
tod - 

Srd - 

< 


Umfwm 

> 4 

- 10 
- 16 . 


The mizdmiim time for which a h«j|l; i j | f w i |4 have attended a particular school to get a 
grant on his aecount may be thaaf^a 


From AXrisknatBao, Esq.> TliijiiitirTisii^iaiwrTliil. Is North Axcot, ta 

^ <if Pnhiio Instraouan llth Fabmaiy 1867)> 


theDiraotoc 


ViT» Wfl}WW > eet6 your] 
honoar tohaifamit fbr. 


___November 166a No. 846S, I have the 

homonr tehaflmit fot^yaa^ oowridemtion tiie aocomps^ying Soheonlee A. and B., and to 
inform yws timtmyj^'WsrvaitionB n^te to native tohobls, my eroMtisawe in llie de p a rtme n t 
beiag eovtiuted auff to ’Tegmcnlar mid Aag]0.vei9iMnilar Mhfiou. 

, % ^ 2. From 



EDVCATmi Hr INDIA. 

2. Tv<m the experienee I here had of TenuM^er eohoole of the lower order in my 
rmg^, I find that Ibe preeent etendairda of ex e iwin eticm preecribed for VemAOular ecihoolB 
ii7&e Sohedtile JL of the Qt«nt4Ki«^Aid Bnlee now in force are rery high« The chltdren 
that eow eent up to such ediools are generally die eona of poor and ignorant ryote, who 
can hardly appreciate the importaatee cn high education^ and oonaequently* the aaaietanee 
that Bchoolmaetere expect from such peoj^e is very trifling* The fee in these sohools 
varies from 1 to 2 aimas for each pupils am the fee c<»llections amount, at an average^ to 
nearly 2 rupeee a month in a sohom of about 20 boys, which could hardly suffice for the 
nudntenaaQe of a singlo individual now^^aniays; and the Government md also is equally 
insignifleant. Under &ese circumstances, it is hopeless to procure the services of teachers 
who will not only be efficient to train up students to such high standards, but who will 
^so be satisfied with a Mudl pittance of about 2 rupees a month. 

3. The vast difforenoe that exists in the income of a echoolm^ter of greater qualifica* 
lions that of a low revenue official of less qualifications is a deathblow to the pvo- 
fossioa of a teacher* 

4. Besides, the absence of all attractions to the position of a schoolmaster is anilhcr 
great discouragement, and we can even say that his position is far worse than that of a 
butler or an nvah in a gentleman^s house. A simplification, therefore, of the standards, 
as projiosed in the Schedtde A., and the increase of grants as specified in the Schedule B., 
will, as far as 1 can judge, secure the rapid spread of elementary education among villagers, 
and also the ready services of teachers. 

* • 


SCHEPITLE A. 

STANDARDh OF EXAMINAriON 
B.— Native 8choot*s. 

Isi (£owcst) Standard, 

Vernacular. 

1 * Reading scntencc«i of three or four words. 

2. Writing small hculenoeh to dictation. 

3. Arifhmetit to Simple bubtraction. 

2 nd (Aliddle) Standard. 

Vernacular 

1. Reading oa^y ^idiool books clear and in'^'clligent. 

2. Writing legible hand without grosb mistekes 

3. Aiiihmttu^ inclusive of Buie ef Three. 

Zrd (^Highest) Standard, 

Anglo-V emncnlar. 

1. JSnglish ,—^Reading Second Book of Lessons. 

2* Writing BngUsh to dictation, such as the Second Book of Lessons. 
3. Translation from English into Vermicular* and vice versa, 

4* AfitAmetic to Vulgar Fractions. 


Schedule B. 
Grants to Pupils passed 


A'-^JVatioe SeAools* 


To each Pupil passed under 


1st - - 6 

'2nd - *- 10 

3rd * - 13 

(signed) ^ ^ B. JKrtiJbia JBoew 
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as* vA 9 vm to 

AwraauiCT Bsvtmir «f Xnatitotiinu moeiviaf ASA on tbe 31«( Miudi 18«7. 


DjMcaiJnciaa 

iMwristrrxpa*. 

Itumber 

or 

flOlW. 

Nuwlier 

Ott tlM 

Relt*. 

AwiWB 
OraSt 
fief Saboel. 

ftaea all wsiwei 
SolKidL 

SaboetA€if4ke Hqppw CteM - | 

J 


JSf. a. p. 

JSe* a. jk 


a,a»7 

a, ms a a 

8,04; 8 8 

Ditto SGdtffo u 

1S4 1 

t 

10,913 

asi 3 

1,660 2 7 

Ditlo Lower „ 

706 

ao,ss8 

81 6 - 

115 10 6 

Normel BoIhidI • * » ] 

1 

' 1 

4 

1 

462 

1,667 18 4 1 

j 6,872 4 - 

! 

1 


ilSlCJURM. 


«1m» llBvtIon CoH^Ve it ineiiiM 
MDMMf tilt bif hir lOut tchooli. 

M tbft CteariMbiMni <«rtw^wi 


gnaw All allir tbt aloit af 
Uie Tht 


SoetttyNi titkool at TnSi^ 
AQjMlf it aho amiMI, at oa 
gfa&to an em art d for i« ia tfee 
io«|MOtor*t fowamal fctuM; 
an mquiijr will be inttitutad on 


Office of the Diveotor of Pohlic'| 
lostruotioiii Madras, 5 
7th October 1607. J 


(signed) JK 3. 

Director of Public Instrurtlon. 


From JE^. C« Daylty Esq., Secretary to the Government of [mlia, Home Dcjiartincnt, 

to the Chief Secretary to the Go\emnient of Fort St. George (No. 12, dated 9th 

January 1868). 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of Mr. Arbuthnot*B letter. No. 336, dated 25th 
October last, submitting the Keport called for on the L5tii Juno 1866, on the pi*acticai 
working of the Educational Grant-in-Aid Kulesin the Madras Presidency, and reciucbting, 
with reference to the remarks made by the Secretary of State in his Despatch of ilu* 9tn 
Mfunh 1866, that with certain amendments which have been proA isioually sanctioned by 
the Madras Government, those nilos muy be allowed to remain in f4»rce for a few yc^ars 
longer, or at all events until a more lengthened exx)cnencc shall have furnished ade(|^uate 
data for forming a satisfactory judgment as to their xiractical working." 

2. In rcqily, I am directod to state that, as the Madras Govornmont and the best 

autliorities whose institutions are affected by the rules, and who have been consulted tm 
the subject, are satisfied with the system of grants-in-aid now in force in tjie IVladras 
Presidency as being sound, and well suited to the eircunistances of that ]>art of India; 
and as the rules are working eatibikctoril^, and gradual but very decided progress is being 
made every year, the request f'oiitained in the concluding your letter mUI be 

recommended to the favourable consideration of the Secretary of btatc. 

3. The Governor General in Council is of opinion tliAt the sxiccific objections urged 
by the Secretary of State to the operation of the Madras rules, have been fairly and fully 
replied to ; but with regard to that part of the sy s{em which relates to payment by 
results, there is one ijoint which the Ciovernment of India would wish to be again con¬ 
sidered by the* Madras Gt>veriimcnt. His Excellency the Governo? in Council, adojiting 
the words of the Kev. Dr. Caldwell, states, in respect of the system of xiaymentby results, 
that the Governiiiont hliould <‘ontent itself with filing ** its money’s worth of results for 
the mom y it granth," and has therefore ciiballowed a rule by which Mr. Powell, the 
Director of Public Jiibtriietion, would j>roj»osc to limit the total grant to any bchool to a 
moiety ul the aggregate cj^peuditurc on ti*e salaries of teacherb in boys’ schools, and of 
teacliers and servants in giiJs’ schools. It is staled by Mr. Powell, as bib reason for pro- 
pobinu this rule, that otherwise Government might practically be paying the entire cost of 
the SMOol, and the grant would not be a grant-" inlaid"* at all. 

4. Mr. X^owell’s proxtosed ruig went j)erhapb beyond what is necessary, but the evil 

he apprehends is not, the Gtivermnent of India bclieve&, wholly improbable,* and it 
w'ould defeat the main object of the gx*ant-iu-aid systeni The Governor General in 
Council admits that it would be a if one scnool,l>y careful teaching and sound 

economy, should get at a smaller j^vate cost as gocnl or better educational results than 
another with a higher private e aggjSo di t ui ' 6 , auid yet should not receive the same oncou- 
raireipent froie Government; ffiinust be borne in mind that the grant-in-aid system 
ahoiAd not in anv form su/isr^eds fnivate «pexiditure, or, as education improves, a far 
h%k|et buTflen^iil be forced upen the Government than it has undertaken, or can pro- 
perW afford to^oar. 

Whiles therefore, the rigid proposed by Mr. Powell was properly negatived, it 
etill the Governor General in Council expedient to require in every aided 

sdbLOoXa oertifieate of etpenditure, so that if it be found that Government docs, by the 
means of parent by rebulta^ generally bear more than its &ir share of the coat of educa¬ 
tion in atdea ndhooll^ it may nave data from which to discover that this is the case, and 
to be able to reduce rate of payment. 


5. As 





k 4 m. C^vnmw G^»M4i.4n Canikoil; 

—WtjJWdkA .'^ 6.'.®teBot<)5P'. 

' Trfth'tlHi imptchirii and iaasaiiaiL 

tiurt in^pa** «f Isdk i^K.aitag;’^^ eteaienta^'^ ,. 

Qitdar uia gnatt^-ioMdd ayaikiao, ifiC tbiit Jfu^ rather be io^d ifo fiiw |wh« 37- <'.. 

theopeitktion<^tba edaoatiOBal eeiia ttldt^HhiluqMdwill ^ lone be in force ibnmtfliaat ' ■'"'■i 

the whole of Ihe Prendcnoyi ' of IW^ 

Eeported tb'Ihe .Bight ^anoux^ble the'Secretary of State f«r 


XIV.— eonimued. 

'WoKKiNO of Grant-in-Aid Kules m Bombay* 


From C. Gome, Eso.x. S^retary to the Government of Bhmbayy to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department (No. 58,/^ated 9 September 1867;. 

Heferbing to your letter, with cneloeures, No. 1647, dated the21i5t December 1866,1 
have the iionour, by directitm of his Excellency the Governor in CoiiucO, to forward to 
you copy of a report* received from the Director of Public Instruction, affording the * No. 1108, dated 
information required by the Government of India, relative to the first year’s working of 24th Ju1f1867. 
the Grant-in-Aid Bulcs now in. force in the Bombay Presidency. 

2. I am at the same time desired to annex copy of a resolution passed by this Govern¬ 
ment, under date the 3rd instant, on bir A. Grant’s JRcport. 


From Sir A. Grant, Bart.. Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay (No. 1103, dated 24th July 1867). 

In reference to the Government Besolution, No. 389, dated July 1867, and previous 
correspondence, I have the honour to report on the first year’s working of the Grant-in- 
Aid Rules now in force in the Bombay l*residcncy. 

2. The provisional revised rules for grants-iu-aid on the system of payment-for-rcsults, Appendix A. 
of which copy is annexed for reference, were issued under date the 2lBt February 1866. 

The first article in these rules required (for budget purposes) that school managers, 
desirous of receiving grants, sliould apply for registration six months before the close of 
the official year. Owing, however, to the late period of the official year at which the 
rules were first issued, indulgence in this respect was allowed, and applications for grants 
under the system were received up to the end of April 1866. 

3. As many as 34 schools, which (with, the exception of five) had never before received 
any description of aid from the State, now applied, and were registered in this office for 
examination during the year 1866-67. A return of these applications was published with , 
my annual rejmrt for the year 1866-66, and a copy of the return is herewith annexed for 
reference. 

4. Preliminary to the examinsltions, which naturally take place at the end of the rainy 
season, I issued a circular to school managers, under date 2^h September 1866 (No. 1376), 
containing full e^lanations of the standai'ds and conditions of payment conti^ed in 
Schedules A. and B. of the Pro'Visional Revised Kules^ and under these explanations the Appendix C. 
examinations were conducted. Copy of the circular ui^gj^^ed for reference. 

6. The following table shows the amounts nn the system of payment- 

for-results, by the several schools examined. Cohmm 3 m^e table show8.^e amounts 
which would respectively have been ob^ned had the es^ated number of pupijs to be 
presented for examination fully passed in every subject 
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Poiima^Sdinuiary 

48]6 ~ W 

1^808 -r. - 

a^^‘ 

Fdtisibners’School, Poona • - . . • ' 

360 - 4. 

1^18 w . 

a 

' Bishop^s School, Poona -> - • 

690 - - 

M06 - 

4- ^ 

1 

• 

1 

0 

i 

J 

1 

880 - - 

1,000 - - 

5 

Anglo-V^fiaculsr School at Hyderabad, Sind - 

710 - - 

787 - 


Hii^i^ Mission School at Surat ... 

General Assemblj’s Institudon - 

1,148- 

2,070 - - 

' i* 

M49 - - 

2,846 r - 

^ 8* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School 

66 S - 

102 8 - 

0T 

Indo-Bridsb Insdtution ..... 

1,914 - - 

1,240 ^ - 

10 

St. Mary's Insdtuiion ..... 

8,970 - -' 

4,465 - - 

11 

St. Stanislaus' School ..... 

479 - - 

1,780 - - 

12 

St. Xavier's Boys' School - - - . . 

1,120 - • 

9,090 - 

13 

St. Jos^h's Girls' School . . 

Poona Convent School. - • > . . 

469 - * 

616 - - 

14 

2,180 - .. 

, 3,110 - - 

16 

Free Church Mission's Anglo-Vemaeular School, 

e 


Poona - - - 

2,628 - - 

6,468 - - 

16 

Ditto • ditto Vemacnlar (Hindustani) School 

S8 B - 

978 8 “ 

17 

Free Church Mission's Vernacular (Marathi) 




School 

46 - - 

126 8 - 

18* 

Free Church General Assemblir's Insdtution 

2,815 - - 

6,610 - - 

10 

Bgutpoora School - * - 

116 - - 

140 - - 

20 

Bobert Money's Anglo-Vernacular School - 

1,530 - - 

3,618 - - 

21 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School ... 

49 8 - 

82 8 - 

22 

Church Missionary Society's Anglo-Vernacular 




School, Saharanpore ..... 

72 - 

82 - - 

23 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular Schtteil, ditto - 

164 - - 

220 8 - 

24 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Maligaum - 

111 - - 

87 8 - 

25 

Ditto - ditto Anglo-Vernacular School, Kurra- 




chee 

664 - - 

1,486 - - 

26 

Ditto * ditto Vernacular School, Makmalahad 

26 B - 

73 - - 

27* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Pjdownee, 




§ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 - - 

80 - - 

28* 

Ditto ditto Vernacular School, Khetwady, 




Bombay 

48 - - 

57 8 - 

29* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Lower Mahim 

32 - - 

48 8 - 

SO* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Matoonga, 

1 



Bombay 

32 8 - 

62 8 - 

31* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Malabar UUl, 



32 

Bombay 

Peusioner's School, Belgaum .... 

22 8 - 
685 - 

1 

* 1 
VI 

33 

St. Patrick’s School, Kurrachee ... 

650 - - 


34 

Indo-Bridsh Institudon, Kurrachee • - - 

880 - 

— 


Ns. 

24,308 - - 

43,684 - - 


The amounts for the schools marked thus* in the above list were drawn in the current 
jrear 1867-68. 

t Out of the grant set down to the lndo«British Insdtudon* 419 rupees is on aeoofunt of a 
grant for 1866-66 drawn in 1806-67. 


From the above table it will be seen that a total of J?r. 23,880. 8. was actually 
obtained iagaiiist the amount 5f 43,584 rupees, stated in the third column as possibly 
obtainable according to tbe estiniates of the school managers. These estimates, ftowever, 
mtist not be intcarpreted as cxa^tl^ expressing what managers eai^eied to obtain, 
because inanagers probably thought it &e safest plan to state the& estimates as h^bly as 
pcMSflible, lest they might lose by setting down too low a aum« Only oner senool 

mtbe list (!^ 24) appears to liiiir4[actually obtained more than its estimate. Nos. 4, 5,. 
10| and 22 ontain^ close upon teek* estimate. Nos. 7, 9, 10, 13,. 14, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
2%i^^^^lrtained ^ Nos. 3, 8, and 31 about half ; No. it iobtainad one^sixth,. 

it«oi^ thaa ou6-*fcq^. of the sum they had set dbu^ ! . 

beifi^ naw:!^ tedtative, mimagers, pespmpi^^lui^yiki^ to 


biU: lpkiust'0i^^ that not aiii^le coteid^t agaiiii^ aetdid resists has 
raadnM iditf.::^ft i^peitf tobve recdyed jhe^^;^^ in a sph^ of 


iitcxease^ek grwl^ fh fbhm yd by unjpi^j^^ 

8. derooteeau 


ooesdmlity i difUrw have di 
of ibdradlteOis. ' ^ 










EDUCATION m INDIA. 
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S«T«Bteea ftosh Bohoola have ftpidjed tot graata untiar tha ajratHb^ ttnd have beaa 
radateiad Ar axaaiiaatSon dariag the paaaeat jraar. A Hat of theae applieirtiop a iaaaaexad 
fbr iaftnoa^teio. Som odieta apidxeA hat mr apj^doalioBa ware too lata tot i wi m ed i ate 

reffiiixaliotta * 

9. 1%a Eduoational InapaaMra hava reported &ToarabIj oa the workiiig of the ayatem* 
Ddi^r Waddii^^, ia hk Annual Baport, paragn^ 17, writes 

"Th« MTiied r«lM imbUiM in Fetoiuucy 1860 liav« hid 1 trial during the year, and Ihim penonalljr 
eKiminad lU hut two of the lehoole applying for aid under them. Tbo syetem ie, I am eonviaeod, an 
admln^ one, and while U meets with the cordial approval of school managers, it ensures, as far as any 
system a due economy of the public funds; but at the same time, X see plainly that the amount of 
labonr doToMng on Impeeting officers^ even with the present number of grant-in-aid schools, is enormous, 
and timt any considevalHe extension of the system will involve a considerable increaes to the Uispeethig stadP. 
VhM it is eon^ersd that every boy has to be examined separately in nine or ten different subjects, for each 
of which a smrate mssrlEing is required, some idea can he formed (even by those not accustomed to examina¬ 
tions) of the immense labour and continued attention required. I have only been ablo personally to examine 
all theee gvant-in-ald schools at the sacrifice of any jpropw inepection of *2nd grade Mglo-Vemacular and 
primary schools, and I ventnre to recommend the aovisabilify, possibly even the necearity, of appointing a 
specif officer to this work. In carrying out my inspeottous undor the rules, 1 have found several discrepancies 
In the standards, which will require modification, and which will, 1 hope, form subjects of discussion at our 
annual meeting of inspecting omoen. 1 am also of opinion that the su^eots of examination are too limited, 
and that they should certainly embrace history and geography in addition to the present subjects/’ 

Mr. CnrtiB, Educational Inspector, Northern Division, writes as follows 

There ate so few schools, missionary or private, in this division, which can avail themselves of thsse rules, 
that the system can handiy^ said to be working here. The only school which applied for and received a 
grant-in-aid was the English school In connection with the Irish Presbyterian Mission la Surat, which 
obtained a grant of 1,149 rupees.” 

Mr. Moure, Educational Inspector in Sind, says 

** This system has made a fair start in tlie province. The Mission schools at Hyderabad and Knrmchee 
have been examined under the standards dm mg the year. 1'he St. Patrick’s (Roman Catholic} School has 
since been examined, and the Marathi School has been registered for examination. I consider that the intro¬ 
duction of this system is calculated to exercise a very beneficial effect* The system of marking is minute mad 
tedious to the examiners, but it has its advantages. It enables a comparison to be drawn between s(*hools of 
the same class, and it thus inspires the masters and pupils with emulation. It moreover greatly assists the 
inspectorial staff, for after a school has once been examined and marked. It enables the inspector to judge at 
the next examination what profpress a school has made during the year; and to private achriastic 
institutions it affords liberal pecuniary assistance, fur want of which the efforts of many such schools are 
retarded/* 

10. My own general report (jjF the aystem would be, that it has exceeded my most san- 

S iinc esmectationn. . The remarks on the subject which 1 have introduced in my Annual 
eport for the past year are as follows:— 

** From a departmental point of view, the [eastern is of course most satisfactory, for it stimulate'* the 
mansgeis of private schools to ficsh exertion in the improvement of their pupils ; it tends to the constant 
nusiiig and keeping up of Uie schools; it prevents the attention of teaehers lieing < oncentrated on the best 
pupils to the neglect of others ; it relieves the inspecting officors of ail res|K>n 9 ibihty in stating his * inipies 
bions/ it gives a reason for every increase or diminution of Governmental aid; it is as liberal and yet an 
ecotiomicm system, for not a rupee is paid except for actual progress hi a pupil, and though an efficient m hool 
may obtain nndei the systeiii a third of its expenses from Government, a Nehoolmust be exceptionally efficient 
to obtiun a higher rate of aid than tins. But as far as wc ha\ e gone, the systinn appears to be not only 
popular With this department, but also almost equally mi with the managers of private schools. There is 
no doubt that it will obtain consideiable extension, and be producti\o of great good in the futuic. I shaU 
cordially welcome every fresh advance which the system makes, being confident that, as long as it is properly 
administeiad, it is a just system, and that il will tend to produce an amount of secular instruetioii which 
Government could not oUicrwiae have produced except at for gieater cost. The grants hitherto awarded * for 
results ’ bavo been made to schools previously existing, and have been almost confined to the large towns of 
Bombay and Poona; but I already see traces of the action of the system in calling schools into existence. 
When the missionary sooieties, railway companies, and analogous bodies have done their part in school 
extension under this system, the question will arise, how far the Native communities will take it up. And 
with regard to this, it must be remembered that the grant-in-aid system implies effective school management 
by private bodies^ which implies local enlightenment ; and therefore I would say that it would b^ardly 
fiur to the people who bear the burden of a local ces^ and arc eager for instiuotion, if Government weie 
entirely to wait upon the development of a grant-in-aid system, especially in a country like this. I think 
that tliis system should for the present be looked on as subsidiary to the operations of Government, and 
should not be made to set aside the principle suggested above (para. 29 of Annual Report), that an Anglo- 
Vernacular school should be provided for the people in every tmooka, and a high school in evety xillali, at 
the cost of the State.* There are two other considerations which 1 vould venture to submit in connection 
with OUT recent inauguration of the jp^ant-in-aid system z^lst, that them are some things which we osu 
never look to this qystem to supply mr India, namely, the introduction of higher learning and science ; *2nd, 
the development of the system will call imperatively for the maintenance of a high class of educational 
inspeoton, and therefore for placing the superior appointments of the educational service on a better footing 
thim they hold at present.” ^ 

11. Hodificniions in dfitaii of the standurds of examination will of oomp be suggeeted 
by pmctioe; but, epeakiaff broadly, I should say that we have happily hit on a just pro- 
portiou of parents to the_ attammeats of w^ara.^ It will be observed that Major 
Waddimgtm desiderates la his report the additioa of history and geography to Ac subjects 
of exaauaatioa. Theae sttljects were at first oniitted, &om aa imprws&rftihat they were 
to some extent iadefiaite^ aad therefore uafitted to be iaduded among staadwrds of qualifi- 
oarim fSor paymeats. But on eaperieaoe it has appeared that Aera would oe no serious 
olgeedoa A ae jndurion of Aeee subjects, aad Qovemmeat bare aocotdiagly eanctioued a 
slight modifioarioa of Sdiednlos A. and B. for thia year’s use. Copy of their Notifiuatiou, 
dMtd fiA d'lme 1M7, is aaaexed. 
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12. It 



was represented to^tbe by tii^lHeeeflan.;BM^^^S^^ Bcmdwjr, 

that the revised jajdfes^ libes^ W thei^ eioiidith^ 

meet the case of schesbantt ;aeh^^ eo;^ not be mpeeted^ 
during tlieir first year to have attfuned suiiicient organisation to .^oidile them to ohtmn a 
fair share of aid on tbd; pmimfde of payment-for-reaults. Gover^eiit^ teldiE^. /iMs 
sideration into vieisr, have conceded that any sdiool which can he Wltave been 

much wmted^ and tb have been established under difficulties, may, if SbYoyraHy reported 
on, receive, for the first yeaur only, the half of its current exMnses £eqm the 6Me,, on the 
understanding thfit after the first year it will be dealt wl^ according to the mdinary 
rules* 


Appsxmx A* 


Educational. Dxpabtmxkt. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general informalion 
the following Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in^Aid in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency:— 

JProvisfonai Revised Rules for Orants^in^Aid in the JBombaj^ I^rstideney on the System of 

Payment by Results, * 

Aid will henceforward be exi>erimentally given to schools under recognised manage¬ 
ment, in accordance with the following rules, which supersede those polished in the 
'^ Government Gazette’* of the 8th July 1858 and the 26th November 1863, and which 
will remain in force for two years frenp the present date, being then subject to revision, 
as experience may show to be needed* 

L. The managers of schools who may be desirous of receiving aid from the State must, 
on their first application, be registered in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
at least six months before the commencement of the official year then next following. 

2. The application for registration must be accompanied by que or other of the forms 
appended (^see Schedule C.), which must afford full information on^ the points enume¬ 
rated. 

3. All registered schools wUl be inspected once during the official year by the Govern¬ 
ment inspecting officer, who will give notice to the managers beforehand of the probable 
time of examination. 

4. Provided, that if the inspecting officer on his visir shall consider the arrangements 
of any school to be palpably defective as regards accommodation, registry of attendance, 
or otherwise, he may decline to examine, forwarding, iiowevcr, a full report of his 
reasons for so declining to the Director of Public Instruction and the school mana¬ 
gers. 

5. The inspecting officer will examine all t^hc pupils submitted to him, according to the 
standard for which they may be respectively presented isee Schedule A.), and will furnish 
the managers with a certificate of tbc number of pupils passed by him under each standard, 
and of the number entitled to capitation. 

6* The number of pupils presented for examination must in no case exceed the average 
number who have been in attendance during the previous 12 months, and no pupil will 
be examined who has not attended the school for at least the one month immediately 
])receding the examination. 

7. It is to be understood that no pupil, except in Euro|}ean and Eurasian schools, shall 

be allowed to pass twice under th« same standard, or to be examined for a certificate more 
than once during the official year. • 

8. No pupil will be examined, or have his attendance coun^^ in calculating the average 
attendance^ yho is below six or above^ 22 years of age* 

9i After each examination, the managers should forward to the educational infipector 
an jtbstract for amount to which tiiey may be entitled under Standards I* to T. of 
accompanied by the certificate mentioned in Rule d* 

1&! -Gtpsattv fof matriculation will only be awarded to a school Jun^the cMe. of boys who 
hane stdiwl Ibi^'two fiolfyeara preceding* ? Apidjbpji^^ on this aoooiait 

sboulP^ ^f^^ tqvdie IMneetor Pubfic InstructieaDi by tbia 

afiber the Maty^iPatton Ey amfti^alion» accompanied in eatib case a copy of the Unlyen- 
sii ^ ^ar^eimiAoate, and an autlsmtic^^ statenieBt of tide twy*i ntteiidanoe attilie 

sefiool."" 


11* Sobobla 



11 . Sc^<KA^^^wStidi «t pco«eiit rec^vfi idcl from: the Stute canuot, md^ tliey elect to 

renkHmcO idil/ibr ejfiamiroirt!^ under these rtdee. But this protriso is 
notiu euy 1^7 meant to offiSot msHe hy the State to soldSei^^ioari^^ 

12. JMd :m^ ielsp he .mamieA uujier the abore rules to such private sdbci^ os are 

conridereS by the Sducmoiitl to be under proper management. 

13- All soboois recriving aid from* the State under the above ndea will be to 

furnirii aU ntorm nailed ^ 

14. It is to be clearly understood that grants cannot b e claimed under the above rules 
irrespective of the cSrcmnstonces of the case and the limits of the sum at the disposal of 
GcKveniineut. Should amramt be in sei^ case refused, the reasons for rrfusal will be 
communicated to tbe epp&Dma^ and will also be publiriied in the Admmistrarion .Report 
of the Educational Department. 

(si«ed) A. Orarit, 

Director Public Instruction, Bombay. 


SCBBDVLE A. 


Stakdarhs of 

For JSuropean and Eurasiun Schools. 

I. Standard. 

1st Head.—Multiplication Tables end Simple 
Addition. 

3nd Head.——Reading easy child’s book and 
writing words of one syllable. 

Tl. Standard. 

Ist Head.—Arithmetic, First Four Rules. 

2nd Head.—Heading easy narrative. 

ard Head—Writing large hand. 

TTI. Standard. 

1st H ead.—Aritljmetic to Rule of Three incln* 
sivo, 

2nd Head.—Writing fair small band. 

;trd Head.— 

(tf) Repetition of 100 lines of esady poetry. 

(b) Reading as of a nows|mpcr. 

4th Head.—Writing to dictation from llie 
same. 

IV. Standard. 

Ist Head.—Mathematics— 

(«r) Aritlimetic to Vulgar and Decimal Frac¬ 
tions. 

(b) Euclid to tlie 10th Proposition, 1st Book. 

(c) Algebra up to Multiplication and Sub¬ 
traction. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Heading and oxphmalion of easy English 
classics. 

(b) Heaitatioii of classical poetiy (dOO lines). 

(c) Dictation, including handwriting. 

{d) Oramtnar, Rules of Syntax. 

drd Head.—Second language, e., eitlier Latin, 

Sanscrit, or any vernacular language. 

Written translation into English of easy 
sentenoes. 

V. Standard. 

1st HAadn—MathsTnntics— 

(cf) Ai^hfiietiO:4otn^ete widi bfensnrMion. 

(b) Bmdid, lat' .Bcmt with Simple Deduc¬ 
tions. 

(e) Algebra to Simile Equations. 


ExAlflXATlOV. 

V. Standard—cemtmaed. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a^ Paraphrase of Enirlish poetry. 

(b) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

(c) Composition on a given subject. 

:ird Head.—^Second language, i e., either Latin 
Sanscrit, or any vernacular language. 

Written translation into English from 
any ordinary school book, and vice 
ver^d. 

VI. Standard. 

Matriculation in the University of Bombay. 

MR.—Under each of the Srd, 4th, and 5th 
standards, pupils may be allowed to pass twice, 
hut not more than twice. 


Fitr A.n(fi**’Vcrnacuiar SchooLi. 

1. Standard. 

1st Head.—Arithmetic, Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head.— English— 

(rt) Reading of 1st and 2nd Books with ex¬ 
planation. 

(b) Spelling easy words. 

(c) W riling large hand. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(</) Reading 3rd Hook with explanation. 

(b) Writing easy words. 

* 11. Sttmdatd. 

Ist Head.—Arithmetic— 

Reduction end Four Com pound Rules. 

2nd Heed.—English.— ** 

(o) Reading and explaining 8rd Book. 

(b) Writing half-text. 0 ^ 

fc) Grammar. Parts of Sfieech. > 

(d) Written translation into ^gtidk ol easy 
eentenees. 

and Head.—^Vemecular—- 
, Xa) Reading 4tb Book with explanation. 

(b) Writing. . 

'(«)'Grammar, Declenrions, and Conjuga- 
tioiiB. 
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IIJ, 

lirt Head.—Arltbieelfc*-' 

To 81 mp)e Pn>portion and Interest In- 
cltuivei • 

2nd Heed.-—Engibh^ 

(e) R^di^ 4tli Book with vivd roee expla¬ 
nation, in English or vernacular. 

(if) Parsing easy sentences. 

<r} WHting &ir small hand. 

3rd Head.-->Vemacu]ar-^ 

(а) . Reading senior school books with expla¬ 
nation. 

(h) Writing easy sentences to dictation. 

(cl £bbj parsing. 

((/) Written translation into English from any 
ordinary school book. 

IV. Standard. 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(o) Arithmetic up to Compound Proportion, 
and Vulgar and Deciinol Fractions. 

(A) Euclid. To the end of the loth Propo¬ 
sition, 1st Book. 

(r) Algebra. Multiplication and Subtraction. 
Snd Head.—English— 

(//) Beading senior school books with ex¬ 
planation. 

(б) Dictation, including hand-writing. 

(c) Grammar; common rules of Syntax. 

Srd Head.—Vernacular— 

(a) Translation from English into Vernacular, 
or rice versa, of any senior school book. 
f&) Writing to dictation from the same. 

(c) Grammar of sentences. 

V. Standard. 

1st Hoad.—Mathematics— 

(а) Arilbnietic complete. 

(б) Euclid^ 1st Book, with Simple Deduc¬ 

tions. 

(/') Algebra to Simple Equations. 

Snd Hoad.—English. 

(a) Heading and explanation of the simpler 
English classics. 

(A) Paraphrase. 

(c) Gramnaar and analysis of sentences. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular. 

(a) IVansiation from English into Vernacular, 

or vice versii, 

(b) Paraphrase of Vernacular poetry taken 

from ordinary school books. 

(c) Vernacular Grammar and Idioms. 


yL.Staadivpd, ^ 

MatriciidAtioiii . ' 

AT.B.—The MUsaitiadtHk under the IV. and 
y. Standaids wllihe oo^ in English. 

Vemaeutar Sishao^ 

I* Standard. 

1st Head.-<pi-Arithmetic, Addition and Mnhipli- 
cation Tables* 

Snd Head.-—Writing syllables. 

3rd Head.—Reading 1st and Snd Books. 

II. Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetio. Four Simple rules. 

Snd Head. 

(a) Writing simple words. 

(b) Reading ana explanation of Srd Book. 

III. Standard. 

Ist Head.—Arithmetic up to Rule of Three. 

Snd Head.—Writing to dictation from a senior 
school book. 

3rd Head.—Reading and explanation of 4th 
Book. 

IV. —Standard. 

1st Head.-"Arithmetic complete. 

Snd Head.—Vernacular. Writing from dicta¬ 
tion. 

drd Head. 

(а) Reading current V^ernacular literature, in¬ 

cluding newspapers. 

(б) Paraphrasing Vernacular puctry taken 

from ordinary school books. 

4th Head. 

(a) Vern.^ikcalar Grammar. 

—Portuguese schools will be entitled 
to the same grants as Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular schools. As regards these, the 
words “ Portuguese ” and “ Anglo-Pertu- 
guesc” may bo rei^ throughout the Rules 
and Schedules foi Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular. 

(signed) A, Grant, 

Director of Publin Instruction, 
Bombay. 
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OeaNTS to PUFILfik FASBED m^DEE THE BEVERAL StAKDAEDB. 












mvomm»yW^ 

W0r A Sehoab. 


25fl( 







iitHeftd. 

2od Head. 

srd Head. 

Si 

Total. 









Rs. 

|■R||[|| 


it. Standard 

«i m 




2 


e 

n. „ 


' m « • 

m 


8 

8 


9 

in. „ 


' m •«» . 

m 



4 


12 

IV. * 

• 


m 



7 


21 

V. „ 

m 

«s « 

m 





80 

VI. „ 


« . «• 

m 


BBB 

bhhi 

HHB 

100 


With capitation allowanoc of 2 rup««s on the average attendance of pupila dniiog the year. 


JFor Vernacular Schools. 



Ist Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 



R«. 

Ms. 

R$. 

Rs. 

JRs. 

I. Standard • 

1 

m m m 

* « Si 


1 

,11. 

1 

1 

• « • 

m m m 

2 

III. „ - - 

1 

1 

1 

m m m 

8 

IV. „ - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


With capitation allowance of 8 annaa on the average attendance of pnpils during the year. 


JV.B.—-TSTo capitation alloifThnce will be granted to private schools admitted to aid under Rule 12. 
Nor will any school be. entitled to capitation allowance, as an Anglo-vernacular school, which does 
not educate pupils up to the 3rd Anglo-vernacular standard. 



SCHEDUXS C. 

Form I,—-For Schools under recognised Management. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Lscalltjr. 

Deeorlption of SchooL 

j 

Persooi 

responiible for its 

Msiuigeinent. 

Average 

Annual 

Expend'tttrB 

on 

Secular 

Rducation. 

Probablv Number 
of Pupils that 
Will be presented 

Exnndnation under 
eoch Standard 
} at the Inspection 
or Matriculation 
Examination 
during the Year 
for which a 
Grant is requested: 

RsvaaKS. 

[ 

1 
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I 

J 

ji 

■-> 

Al 

■ii 

































PqAX Tlt~—For Prioata SeJui^a, 


1 . 


Loliaiitj. 


Sdwid. 


Data 


Batablldi- 


mailt 


Namea, 
and Flaoea of 
Education 
of the Maater 
and 

AaaUtant 

Maatera. 


ftoial ABMmiti 
df Eeaa 
Awratny 
reoelvad 
for 

InatrinctioB. 


ProMdo KattklNq': 

of Pnptta tliiit 
t?Ul bo ghBaanfod 

iBxamtaMtioB nndor] 
each Standard 
at tlic InapocUon 
or M atcioiOatioa 
Biaminatlon 
dtiiiaf ihe Year 
for which a 
Grant it reqneBted.| 


(lanan'oC 
Ahod^f foc«| 
of IWtlaa «a, 


nay henadal 


(fdgned) A. Oranit 
Director of PubUe Inatraction, Bombay* 


Appendix (C*) 

Memobandum by Sir A. Grants Bart.^ Director of Public Instruction^ Bombay 
(No. 1375, dated 29th September 1866). 


In order to give the greatest possible explicitness to the Provisional Bevised Buies for 
Grants-iu-aid at present in force, the following notes on Schedules A. and B. are published 
for information and guidance of school managers and of inspecting ofBicers. 


A.*-^Notes on Standards of Examination in Schedule A* of the Grant-m-Aid Bevised 

Buies. 

Eubopean Schools. 


1st Standard. 

lat Head.—Simple Addition to be done on elates. 

2nd Head.—Writing words of one syllable. Tliis is to be merely a test of penmanship, as shown 
in the forniuticn of letters. Copy boot’s previously done to be submitted. In case 
of doubt, but not otherwise, the inspector will make the child write in his presence, 
either in a copybook or on a slate. 

Easy Oiild’s Book to he a book of one syllable, brought by the inspector. Only reading, and not 
explanation, to be required. 

2nd Standard. 


1st Hoad.—^First four simple rules are meant. 

2nd Head.—Reading easy narrative, i. <r., a story book (such as Edgeworth's E^y Lessons), to be 
brought by tJio inspector. A general understanding of the narrative to be Implied. 

Brd Hdad.*-^Copybook8 to be submitted ; in case of doubt, writing in presence of the inspector to 
be cfdled for. 


^ 3rd Standard, . 

l$t Head.—^Thisis meant to include Pour Compound Rules, Reduction, and Simple Ruletof Three, 
involving whole uumbers. ^ 

2nd Head.-—Copybooks to be submitted, 
drd Hoad..w(tf) No rmnark required. 

(5) Narrative or nows portion of a newspaper (to be brought by the inspector) is here 
a. implied, witlj general understanding of the meaning. 

4Ch Head^—Writing to dictation 10 lines. 


4 fA Standard. 


1st Implies the same mount of Aiithmetic as in Standard Itl.f With the addition of 

Greatest Common Ideasnre, Least Common Multiple^ pMcSce, Proportimsi cem* 
f ^ jp]tite,.«od Vulgar and Decimal Praorions. 

: m N,; r^ iuaflc. 

(e) ImplisB Addition, Snbtraction, and HnlUplicaUon, both of Integers and Priuitions 
' •. 9nd 


' 0^ tHe ibllowiiig'off 

at the diterttion dr w^doi^ UPdAkagem: iSdldsitntfa^f^ Jomtifai% er Maisaulay’g 
]>vd«6 i»r pbe^ WoHo^ Homer, SonthoT** X(^ of Nelflcm, 

. Cowpeir’a Poetry. Ajdr portion of the. book geleoted to be iipd at tbe eboioe 
of tbe kiepeotor* Puiij nepnnito understondiDg of the •paiiagtt. toad to be 
required* 

S Classical Poetry^^ as.itiimlioned in the last subnimsion. 

Dictation. Ten lines of some easy Bnglieh classic as abore speeided. The tmting 
to.be clear and cmrent. 

(d). Practical knowledge,of the rules of Syntax to be required^ as shown by pmraing any 
portion^f-the lines of poetry brought up redtstion* 


tird Head. —* Translation to be made of six sentences not before seen by the candidate. In the 
ease of Latin and Banskrit the sentences to be such as those ii;^ an ordinary 
Delectus. In the case of a vernacular latifpiage, the soatenees to be such as in 
4th Departmental MarathjjBook, or 6th Gujarathi Book, of ^e Govemnumt 
departmental seridi, or as m the easy portions of the Bagh-o-Bahar. 


6fh Standards 

Ist Head.—*(c) Implies the same amount as in Standard IV., with the addition of Interest, Discount, 
Stocks, Profit and Loss, Insurance, &c., Square and Cube Root, and AiiUimetioal 
Mensuration of Areas and Solids, 
fhl No remark. , 

Sjc) Imp^es the same amount of Algebra as Standard IV., with Division, Greatest Com* 
mon Measure, Least Common Multiple, Involution and Evolution, Square Root, 
and Simple Equation of all kinds. 

tlnd Head.—(a) Ten lines to be selected for paraphrase out of a portion of not less than 1,000 lines 
broughi up by the candidate. 

(hj No remark. 

(c)'Implies short essays, or letter-writing on simple subjects. Good sense and taste in 
the matter of the composition, as well as correctness in expression and writing to 
be taken into consideration. 

fird Head. — Two passages to he translated, of about 16 linos each, one passage to be of prose, 
and one of poetiy. In Sanskrit, books like the Hitopodesh and the Shanskar 
Rattiavul will he accepted, at the discretion of school managers. In Latin, books 
like Eutropius Cornelias Nepos, and the easier books of Ovid. * In Vernacukir 
languages, books like the 6th Marathi and 7th Gujarathi Book of the depart¬ 
mental series. 

The piece for translation fiom English to consist of 16 lines of the simplest 
style or narrative. 

ANGLO-VERNACUliAIt SCHOOLS. 


iBt Bead.—No remark. 


1st StandariL 


Snd Head.—No remark. 


8rd Head.—I 


No remark. 

Authenticated copybooks to be submitted; in case of doubt, writing in the pre¬ 
sence of the inspector to be called for. 


4th H«m 1.—(a) 

w 


In reading Guinrathi, the 4th book should l>c understood. 

Implies copybook writing, in Marathi, of Balbodh and Moni ; in Gujarathi, of 
Balbodh and Gujarathi. 


1st Head.—No remark. 


2nd Siandardm 


Shid 


“1^ 


Imjjnios Book III., Part I., of departmental series, or any analogous book. 

Implies copybooks. 

Implies disunguishing parts of speech in the piece read. 

Implies six sentences (of about six words eacti) in which no difference of Idiom is 
involved. • . 


ard HeSd. 1 —(a) Implies 6th Onjarathi Book.* 

(p) Good Balbodh aftd Modi, or Gujarathi writing (on sheets of paper or slates) to be 
submitted. 

(e) To be tested aik oonneciien with tlie reading, involves knowledge of poets Of i^ieech, 
. as wall as declension and conjugation. 

Sffvf Standard^ ^ 


1st Hhad* — Implies the same amount of arstbmetio as in Standard II., with the addition of 
S&uple Propordon and Sim|de Interest. ^ 

find lilead.«^(e). Implies Book'll., Part II., of departmental series, 4th Bpok of Irish series, or any 
analogous book. « 

(ii) Implies parsing, with loforence to accidence only, of easy sentences selected from 
.. the book read. . . ^ ^ 

(e) Baled oopybooks to be subinitted. 

L L 2 drd* 
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«6a ■ 

ard Head.—(o) Implle»5diaiid 0diM«kii^or6t)i and Tib Gi^ara^ Bookay ofdaiwrCiiieBtalaerifiiL 
or |my ’"-"i '■ 

(b) Inmltaa wirittnff 10 Unea. SeotenGea to be aadb aadsoee in the Ord or 4di Marathi 
« (4^ orath Qajaratlil) Books. . : 

(g) To be Mted in eonniietloii with the reading. 

{it) Impliea a traaflktion of about la lines from any proaa jMurt ia ,Bie Ord or 4th 
Maratlii i(4th or 6th Gujarathi) Bootka. 

bth Standards 

let Head.<^(a) Implies the same amount of arithmetic as in Standard IIL, with the addition of 
Compound Proportion, Greatest Common Measure, Least Common MuWple, 
Practice}, and Vulgar and Decimal Fractions* 

(h) No remark. 

\e) Implies Addition, Subtraction and Multiplication, both of Integers and Fractions^ 
in Algebra. 4 

ttnd Head*-*(a) Implies Book III., Part Ik, of departmental series, or analogous hooks. 

(41 Implies writing 10 lines, to be selected from the same book in good current band. 

(r) To be tested in conjunction with reading. 

8rd Head.—(o) Implies a iraiislatioii of 16 lines form the two highest school-books, in' some ver¬ 
nacular or English series; the translation to be from or into English at the option 
of the inspector. 

(d) Inmlies writing a passage of 10 lines from 6th and Oth Marathi, or 6th or 7th 
Gujaratlii Books. 


Standards 

Ist Head.—(o) Implies the same amount of arithmetic as in Standard lY., with the addition of 
Com pound Interest, Profit and Loss, Stocks, Insurance, &c.. Square and Cube 
Root, Mensuration of Areas and Solids. 

(b) No remark. 

(e) Implies the same amount of Algebra as in Standard V., for European schools. 

2nd Head.—Implies die same as Standard IV., 2nd head, for European schools. 

(In As in Standard V., 2nd head (//) fur European schools. 

{cj No remark. 

8rd Head.—(«) Im plies 15 lines from some such book as ** Life of Socrates,” or “ Arabian Nights” 
(in Marathi), or « Lite, of Columbus ” (Giijarathi), to be selected by the inspector, 
and some easy English prose classic, at the option of the inspector. 

(b) Implies paraphrase of from 10 to 15 lines, according to the length of the metre. 

(r) Implies correction of wrong sentences and thorough grammatical analysis. 


Veknacular ScUOOLg. 
ls£ Standard, 

Ist Head.—Native tables (complete) are implied. 

2nd Head.—Writing to dictation on slates. 

8rd Head.—No remark. 


1st Head.—No remark. 


2nd Standard, 


Snd Head— 


3rd! Standard, 


1st Head.— Inmlies the same amount as in Standard IT. (above), with the addition of four Compound 
Rules, Roductiou and Simple Proportion. 

2nd Hoad.—Implies 10 lines from 4th Book Maratlii (or 6th Gujarathi series). 

8rd Head.— Implies reading and exjilanation of the same. 

ith Standard, ^ * 

ist Head.—No remark. 

2nd Head.-e-Implles 10 lines from the two highest boohs of vernacular series or any vernaeular 
newspaper. 

8rd Head. — (o^mplies explanation of the matter read. 

f « (byjmplies paraphrase of poetical pieces in 4th Marathi or &th Gi:gaTEthi Book, 6 or 6 
lines to be paraphrased. 

4ih tested in connection with reading, knowledge of Badoba’s larger Grammar, or 

some analogous book'implied. 





fl^s 


/ &ai.S8 for PMiiag wider St^ in i^e4^e A, 

iW Kb eli0d to be csttmined nnder.the beada of more than one etendard. ^ 
told. To maa under any head, a child muat obt^n one-third of the aprgrre^to mai4(a gtyeiT tor 
Imat head/and oue-tooHh of the marka assigned to each aub-divisioiL of that head. 

Brd* The toltowing is the mammuni of nburks to each head and aub-diTision 

EtTBOBBAN SCHOOLB. , 


let Bedard--- 
1st Head 
Bad Head 

told Standard— 

Ist Head 
2nd Head 
ard Head 

did Standard— 

iBt Head 
2nd Head 
8rd Head—< 

4di Head 


n 


iBt Standard— 

1st Head 
2nd Head— (a) 

W 

(0 

Srd Head—fa) 

lO 

2nd Standard— 

Ist Head 
2nd Head —(a] 

C6 


Srd Head- 


(c) 

iA«) 

S 


,8rd Standard— 

Ist Head 
2nd Head—fa) 

h 

3rd Head— (a) 

w 


iBt Standard- 


let Head 
2nd Head 
Srd Head 


100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


eth Standard— 

1st liead-*-(a) 

W 

U 

2nd Hoad—(a) 

{h} 


Srd Head 
5th Standard— 




50 

26 

25 

85 

16 

25 

25 

100 






1st Head—(a) 

• 

• 

• 


40 





ih) 

. 




80 

• 



- 100 

(cj 

• 


• 


so 

- 



- 100 

2nd Head—(a) 

• 


- 

- - 

86 

- 



- 25 

(6) 

- 


- 


86 

• 



- 76 

(«) 

• 


• 


30 

- 



- 100 

Srd HcmI . 

- 


- 


100 


ANaLO-YEBNACUI.AU SCHOOLS. 

Srd Standard—contmteed. 
Srd Head—(i 


100 

50 

26 

25 

60 

40 


100 

40 

15 

15 

SO 

50 

20 

SO 


100 

50 

30 

20 

40 

15 


12 


4th Standard— 

1st Head—(a) 

(b) 

(4 

2nd Head—(a) 

m 

Srd Head—(a) 


5th Standard— 

1st Head—(a) 

a 

2nd Head— (a) 

n 

Srd Head— fa) 
(*) 
(«) 


'VSBXTACia.AB SenOOLS. 

3rd Standard— 
iBt Head 
2nd Head 
Srd Head 


100 

100 

100 


100 

26 

75 


16 

so 


.60 

25 

26 
40 
SO 

so 

50 

26 

25 


40 

SO 

80 

36 

85 

so 

SO 

40 

30 


100 

100 

100 


4th Standard— 
iBt Head 
2nd Head 
Srd Head—(a) 

C^) 

4th Head 


100 

100 

50 

60 

100 


Snd Standard- 

let Head 

Head—^( 1 ^ * 

JVbto on Schedule JB.—By toe term *<aT07age attendance^ is to be unamuma tne average 
daily attendanoe of pupils. It is recommended toat forma of a registry, aucto ai tooae used in toe 
central ^viaioii, be adopted. Copiea of theae torma may be obtained on application to^ the Educa¬ 
tional X]iqpBOteT> CSentrd IHviaion. 

(aigned) A-Orani^ 

Director of PnbSc Instruction, Bombay. 

—- / 


the average 
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Apsskdxs; (E.) 


EdPQATIOKAX. DBPABTMESrlr. . 

The fidiowing Notification is nablished in eontinualion and correction of that iamed in 
the Goyerntnent Gazette ** of tiie 23rd May 1867 


t^misional JRevised Rules fwr GrantS’^n^-Aid in the Bombay Presidenby* 

The following additions to, and modifications of, Schedules A* and B. of the Provisional 
Hevised Rules for Grants-in-Aid, published in the ** Goremmont Gazette’’ of the let March 1806, 
haTe l^en approved by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, and will henoeforth be 
acted on $ all ocher parts of the rules in question remaining for the present unaltered. 




Schedule A. 

Stakdabdb of Examination. 


JFor European and Eurasian Schools^ 

In Standauu III., add 6tli Head-^ 

(n) Outlines of History of India. 

(i) Geography of Asia. 

In Standard IV., add 4th Head— 

(o) Outlines of History of England. 

\h) Geography of Europe, 

In Standabd V., add 4th Head— 5 ^ 

Outlines of Universal History. 

(61 General map-drawing. 

\c) Physical Geography. 

For Anglo^ Vernacular Schools* 

In Standard II., add 4th Head— 

(fl) Local history (i, e*, history of the pro¬ 
vince, Ac.) 

(h) Gerjgraphy of India. 

In Standard III., add 4tli Hoad— 

«) Outlines of Histqry of India. 
b) Geography of Asia. 


In Standard IV., add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of History of England. 

(&) Geography of Europe. 

In Standard V., add 4th Head— 

(e) Outlines of Universal History. 

(h) Genera] map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

jPor Verfiacular Schools* 

In Standard 11., add drd Head— 

Definitions of Geography, and Elemontaiy 
Geography of the Presidency. 

In Standard III., add 4th Head— 

(a) Local history (i. c., history of the pro¬ 
vince, &c. 

(h) General Elcmentaiy Geography. 

In Standard IV. to drd Head, add— 

(c) Vernacular Grammar. 

And for 4th Head, substitute— 

(a) Hisloiy of IrjUa. 

(b) Map-drawing of India. 


Schedule (B.) 

Grants to Pupils Passed under the several Standards. 

e « 

For Furopean and Eurasian Schools* 



1st Head. 

Snd Head. 

8rd Head. 

4th Head. 

6th Head. 

Totau 

% 

%it4ind til. - 

IStto ivj . . 

r- - - 

■ '? "• . 

..'^vvv "■*? -Vf .. ''' 

H 

mm 

JU. a, p* 
5 - - 

10 - - 

20 - - 

Bs* a* p* 
6 - - 

10 - - 

20 - - 

iu. a. 

6 * 

Bs* NS. p. 
26 * - 

CO - - 

00 - i. 













' For. Sehoqlfc 


' »■ 



1st Hsad. 

. and Head. 

ard Head. 

4th Head. 

Tot^ 

BtasdMd 

IL - 


JIa as. p* 

a a - 

Bf. a. Pm 

2 6- 

JSt. a. p. 

2 - - 

A, a. p. 

B ^ ^ 

iUe a. 'pm 

9 - - 

Ditto 

III. - 


a - - 

8 - - 

3 - - 

a - - 

12 - - 

Ditto 

IV. - 

- 

• " 7 

6 - - 

6 - 

6 - - 

21 - - 

Ditto 

V. - 

1 

8 - 

8 - - 

7 - - 

7 - - 

ao - - 


For Yemacular Schools. 



Ist Head. 

2 nd Head. 

Srd Head. 

4tb Head. , 

Totaju 

Standard 11. 

A. a, p. 

1 - - 

A. a. p. 

. - 8 - 

A. a. p. 

- 8 - 

A. a. p. 

A. a. p. 

2 - - 

Ditto 111. - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

8 - - 


jZV.F.—T he above prescribed additions to Standards IV. and V.^ for European and Eurasian 
schools, will be applicable to examinations for special allowances, prescril^d in Government 
notidcation of 27tb February 1867. 

By order, &c. 

(signed) C. Gonne, 

6 June 1807. Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


Resolution by the Honourable Board; dated 3rd September 1867. 

This report shows that', in the drat year of the operation of the revised Grant-in-aid 
Rules, 34 schools, 31 of which had not previously received assistance from the State, have 
obtained a grant. The full extent to which the Government was liable on the examina¬ 
tion of these schools was 43,584 rupees. The actual grants amounted to 23,889 rupees, 
and it is satisfactory to know tliat not a single complaint against the results of the 
examinations has been received from the school managers. 

Seventeen additional applications for grants have been received in the second year. It 
wBl be a matter for future report how far the system has operated to increase the scope 

existing institutions, and to call new ones into existence. It will also be interesting if 
in future the director will divide the schools receiving grants into— 

I. Mission schools. 

II. Schools for the secular and religious education of Christians. 

III. Schools for purely secular education. 

The information may bo^iven in a table framed nearly according to that in paragraph 5 
of the present report. 

A copy of this report should bo sent to the Government of India, with reference to 
Mr. Secretary Bayley's letterJP No. 1647, of the 21st of December last, and to the 
Seoretaiy of State. ^ 


From A. P. Homell, Esq., Under jBeeretary to the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, to the Secretary to the Qovernmmit of Bombay; No. 6071, ^tel2nd October 
, 1667. 

^ acknowledge the reeeipt of the report upon the first year’s working of 
me Graait-in-eid Rulaanow in force in .the Presidency of Bombay, v^th the resolutioB of 
of Bombay Shtoreon, suhthitted in your letter^ No. 68, dated the Mh 
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31 w q>«Mto«iui iro, i ;iiliitt\itar 

but no confident jud^ent cm fbmed of l3ie.^eoWMw;wd Wdenet^ Ae s^tm 

fMtppjpience of its WOftoll^ opUUOn 

^tbe ajretom is iiiid tne Goyemor Gen^ m Cow^ f^jp^it jpotr^ bo 

fiw an legardi tbe|mflpe^ of the cIabb of eohodls it iB lUtenUM tb^b^nt , 

3. The Goyen^r Generid in CounoU would wish to be infinmed hf **:pnvtA» 

schools *! (parsgfiipb 10) is meant schools which are supported^ mairi lT by j^yate sub* 
soriptic^ or' bndowihentSf and are under priyate as distinguished ironi Gdye^ument 
management & so^ the grant to them of Govemment aid is quite regular. Bht it is 
piwtt ntmw i the Goyemment of Bombay would not consider as eligible far grauts-m* 
aid schools which are sources of profit to individuals} and} in fact} merely pttyate' speetdap 
tions which yield a profit to their proprietors over and above a reaaonable sal^} immmuch 
as the principle of the grant-in-aid system is that Goyemment expenditure is only 
mourrod when the locd income is inadequate to meet the absolutely necessary outlay. 


( 

From C. Gonne, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to the Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, llome Department; No. 76, dated 8th November 1867. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yolir letter. No. 6071, dated tlm 2nd 
ultimo, communicating the views of the Government of India on the flubjeert of the Grant- 
in-aid Kules now in force in the Presidency' of Bombay, and also mquiring(*whether by 
private schools ** is meant schools which arc supported mainly by private subscriptions 
or endowments, and arc under private, as distinguished from Government, management. 

2. With reference to this inquiry, I am to transmit, for submission to his^Excellency 
tlie Governor General in Council, the accompanying copy of a letter, No. 2147, dated 
tlie 26th ultimo, from the Director of Public Instruction, and to express the concurrence 
of this Govemment in the views of Sir A. Grant. 


From Sir A, Grant ^ Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay; No. 2147, dated 26tb October 1867. 

liSttsr of Under I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the Resolution of Government, No. 622, dated 

Seoretsry to Go- 21«t instant, forwarding the sentiments and instruotions of the Government of I“dia m 

vornsmt of India, regard to the first yearns working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the Bombay 

No. 6071, dated 2nd ® 

Ootober 1867. Presidency. 

2. In reply to paragraph 3 of the letter forwarded, I beg to state, for the information of the 
Governor General in Council, that the terms “ private schools’’ in paragraph 10 of my report 
on the working of the Grant-iu-aid Rules is meant simply to designate schools under 
private as distinguished from Government management. ^ 

Art. 12. Aid may 3. In Article 12 of the provisional Ckant-in-aid Rules the term is u^d in a different 
also be granted sense to indicate schools managed by private individuals as distinguisbed from^ schools 

under the abwe under recognised management, t. e., under the management of missionary societdes or 

aehools as ate oenai- ®bnilur bodies. 

4. Schools kept and managed by individuals are treated under the 
from schools under “ recognised management.” A different form of a 
is prescribed for them. (^See Schedule C. of the Rules.) A closer acrut 
character and position is required before any application with regard to them can be en¬ 
tertained. This department is fully alive to the principle that schools which are merely 
private speculations for the profit of individuals, are not eligible for grants from Govem¬ 
ment. 

The only instance in which a grant has as yet been made to a*Bchool kept and manag^ 
^ a private individual has been that of the Poena seminary, kept by the late Bov. Mr. 
Cassidy, a hard-working Baptist cleigynian, %vho was nuking a bare subsistence out of a 
school for European and Eurasian boys of the lower or middle dasses. This s®^^ 
supplied it great want at Poona, and fte loss of Mr. Cassidy, who is now deceas^> will 
be much felt by tlie community. A grant to sucH a school under the system of pw- 
ments for remits hm,Jirst, the effect of raidng by its stimulus the whole onaiuctw of the 
imArudipn in the school; and wmdhfi it may enable the manager of the soh^l to em¬ 
ploy additional teachers, and thus to benefit the pupils who are supposed to belong to a 
obi ab]| to afford ijsrge sdiooling 

fc .^b^^ther kind of private sdiool would be, in my oraBloii, advan^^i^y brought 
muter t^tnrant-in-aid system; L mean the indigenous scnools tteoagtoat me. ooun 
payt^feilteTOr be the most indud^ a 

wiae-smMd adoptlqu of these standards of instmetion whidb. eiq^erienee shows to be ma 
fat the poc^ of this oountry« The poyments to ind^eiious schools under vernacular 
atandaids would be^ themselves small* They could not amount to any oonriderabie 


ditsS ^the Xducs- 
tionsl Department 
to he unaer proper 
mansgement. 


rules differently 
pplieation for aid 
mv of their exact 




mmiu afit 

mm m^be. v vri&xmt ba?vii)^ prbdii^^ in libe mean time 4 lax;i|^ diffliaion of 

ud of habits of dwapline luid order. 

Ik&we^, admitting; an^ Scbool^k^ by a private individual to tko>pi!ivilege 
of beiiig exfunined tor a grant, I abonjd reijuire*— 

la^ To be .fuUy aati^ed about the character^ antecedents, and objects of the 
school manager. 

2nd. That his pufols were not of a class fully able to remunerate bis exertions by 
aohool fees. 

3rd. That he could show trustworthy registers of the attendance of his pupils for 
some time past, so as to prevent his obtaining pa^^ents for scholars who had imbibed 
their knowl^ge elsewhere. 

TVlth these provisos 1 think that the system of payment for results may be with ad¬ 
vantage extended to private schools. 

Heported to the Hight Honourable the Secretary of State for India. 


XV. 


SCHOliAUSHIPS IN C0I4L.BGKS IN TltE PUNJAB. 

Prom 71 JET. ThorrHan, Hsq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dcjjartment; No. 255, dated 3rd May, 
1865. 

I AM directed to submit for the favourable consideration of the Supreme Government, 
copy of a letter No. 151, dated 20th ultimo, from the Director of Public Instruction, 
applying for an increase to the scholarship allowance of the Lahore and Delhi Colleges; 
and to state that the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor supports this application. 

2. The usual tabular statement is forwarded. 


Prom the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab ; No. 151, dated 20th April 1865. 

Bt orders of the Supreme Government in the Home Department, under dale the 15th 
April 1864, sanctioning establishments for the Lahore and Delhi Colleges, 200 rupees 
per mensem in all, z* e., 100 rupees for for each college, were passed on account of scholar- 
shms. This allowance enabled me to retain at college nearly all the students who matri¬ 
culated in December 1863, but it will not, of course, suffice to pay for the scholarships of 
ihe fresh batch of students, who have since matriculated in Dcceinber 1864, and are now 
also pursuing their college course. 

2. I have, tlierefore, entered in the Imperial Educational Budget for 1865-66, 400 
rupees in all, 200 rupees for each college on account of scholarships; but as the 
amount is induded among fixed charges, 1 understand from the Civil Paymaster that the 
express sanction of the Supreme Government to the increase of expenditure under this 
head will be needed before he can pass the additional sums. 

3. I now beg that the Government of India may be solicited to sanction the proposed 

increase to college scholarships of 200 rupees per mensem for the year 1865—66, and 
that a similar increase may be allowed in each or the two years succeeding that, so that 
there may be a provision of 100 rimees per mensem in each college for each of the four 
classes, which must be eventually mrmed, if these institutions are to fulfil their object of 
preparii^ students for the B.A. degree. The number of classes will not exceed four 
i^unless it be found possible hereafter to retain students for the further honour examina¬ 
tions required of candidates for iho M. A. degree, on which it is needless to speculate at 
present), as only one class is formed each year out of the students who matriculate 
annually, imd students who, at the end of these 2nd and 4th years in college, are unable 
to pass their First. Arts and B.A. Examinations cannot be« advanced higher, while those 
who pas^ the latter examination will have completed their ordinary couoge course, and 
will start on their future careq^r in life. Thus, when the colleges are in full working 
order, with four classes in each, the whole cost of scholarshipB will be 800 rupees per 
mensem, or 400 rupees for each college. * 

4. 7]he scholarships at present given, or promised in the colleges, range from 12 to 15 

rupees for those students who matriculated in December 1864, and arc now in the 1st 
yew’s college doss, and from 16 to 24 rupees for those who matriculated in December 
1863, and are now in the 2nd yea^s college claen. There are 15 students ^ the latter, 
and 16 of the former class, attending the two colleges. I should mention '^at scholar^ 
fdbip-holders have, hhe all other college students, to pay the prescribed montUy tuition- 
fee of 2 rupees each. . ^ * 

. 5. X annex Ae usual tabular stetmseni of increase of expenditure for submisrion to the 
&prame Qcvenimeut in case it is needed. . ^ 
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From A. M. Monteath, Esq*, Uiider Secretary to the Government of Indio, Home 

Department, to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab; No. 854, dated 
^ 3l8t May 1865. * 

1 AB directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 955, dated the 3rd instant, 
submitting an application fur additional allowance for scholarelupB in the Lahore and 
Delhi Colleges, and in reply to communicate the following obsw'tvations. 

9. The information furnished is not so full and explicit as could be wished in regard to 
the number and amounts of tlie scholarships proposed to be given, or as to tlie mrcum- 
stances under which so large an outlay is deemed necessary. These are points, however, 
which obviously require the fullest explanation, for the proposition, as it stands, to expend 
^ 4<)0 rupees per mensem in scholarships among students numbering at present altogether 

only 31, seems to involve so wide a departure from the rules and Emits which ordmorily 
goyem the distribution of such rewards, that a doubt occurs whether the real scope of 
Captain Fuller’s proposal may be correctiy apprehended. 

3. The proposed sum of 400 rupees i)er mensem would apparently suffice ta give to 
every one of the students now in we two colleges a moq^y stipend of about 13. rupees, 
being rupee more than the average value of we Bengm junior sdiolarships for exactly 
the same tclass of students (first ^d second years), ana oj^n to be competed for at tlm 
* University Entrance Examination by the numerous candmtes froip aU seliooU,wGoverno 

aoo+u (U) theaieMi vikitM «>f tb« ^ private, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. And: ibis is not an 

Tear’s 4 dha(fiiihipf> r asU extusme way of representing the case, for, even assumisig tbe intended 
aoo-bSo (is.), thanseft nuiuber of seholarsnips to be as per margin, the ptopomtion must be 

propowdimiytar’ksci^j^ps - ^ view^ as^epnlemplating the distribution among no less 

^ ^ tW ,94 piiseih wo minimiun value <19 .^pees) bite OUiml to tiio 

T . aven^ value of the obtrespondia^ schblai^pe and the 

. i^pees) being onarthird greater than k 

4* ^be object of Bcholarsfaips jApnld ha .to. iemmumge reward special merit, and 
the Governor Gendl^ in Counril can hardly thkk timt it can be intended by the 
/ . *: Pni^ab 
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Pimjdb M from Hiat m would be 

a»o|S*dv&>;ipt 

& .teiiaedBdto^viiiepottSti » more <lwn o«4i»^y Kbe^ 

dotipK £be inamOT of obllefe education ^ tiief^i^, m 
d^Vertor d^teiiel in Conned ^>raald Mi^^KMteiinat wdtolateyps for about of nie 

tM iralnber ^ stadente ot^bttd-be nffieiaft. This would ^ve abot^ 19 ecMra^ 
eMt>e< wMeb, stfU average of 12 rupee# each (ti»e average amount of the Beng#d|tttti<^ 
edtolarahip#), would n»ke a totd ohatge of 120 rupee# per mensem for the studetito of 
butb college#, being leoe. 280 rupee# than the mount propo^, and falling abort by 
$6. rupee# of the amount (200 rupees) already sanctioned. 


6. Adverting to the remark made by the Director of Public Instruction, to the effect * 
that “schdarsSip-bidderB have, Uke all other coUege students, to pay the prescrib^ 
monthly tuition fee of 2 rupees each,” it may be pointed out that the Bsane rule prevatls byaseholiBtii^ 
in Bengal,* where the fees vary from 2 to 4 and 5 rupee# in the mofuaail colleges, while Judder sfasQ notsx- 
in the Prctidency College the fee is 10 rupees. «ss4 s n^sss pet 

menMiDe 


From T, JI, Thornton^ Esq., Secretary to tlie Government of the Punjab, to the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department; No.* 397, dated 9th 

September 1865. 

With reference to your office letter. No. 854, dated 31st May last, regarding grant 
for seholarriiipB in the Punjab, I am directed to forward copy of a letter from the 
Director of Public Instruction, No. 259, dated 24th July last 

2. The Lieutenant Governor had first objected to the introduction into this explanatory 
letter of a new element by the inclusion of students of the Mission College in the scheme 
now submitted. But as the Director has in reply referred to paragraph 5 of your letter. 
No. 2054, dated 30th June last, as evincing a desire on the part of the Supreme 
Government, that a broad scheme be brought forward for the grant of college scnolsr- 
ships open to matriculated students attending any educational institution whatever in the 
province so long as it it is affiliated to the Calcutta Universityand as the Lieutenant 
Governor himself entirely concurs in the expediency of applying to all classes of college 
such privileges in this matter as may be conceded to one, his Honor has withdrawn his 
objection on this score. 

3. There will, doubtloss, be differences of opinion as to the expediency of introducing 
in the present state of our population a high order of education based upon Euremean 
models. But we have deliberately adopted this principle here as elsewhere, and his 
Honor has himself no doubt that, by special encouragement of our most advanced scholars 
at the present time, the Punjab will, ere long, os wealth, enterprise, and an appreciation 
of the value of knowledge advance, take its place with provinces hitherto more favoured 
in these respects in the march of educational progress. While it is certain that much of 
the heavy outlay which has already been incurred on colleges will \>e in a great measure 
sacrificed, if the additional stimulus now solicited be wi&hcld at the^ present critical 
period, his Honor, therefore, submits the Director’s letter as it stands, in the hope that, 
on a review of the arguments urged by him, tJie outlay solicited by him of 12,006 rupeesf 
for the current year lor the support of 48 matriculated students in three institutions may 
be granted. 

4. The amount required for the three first months of the calendar year 1866 is cal¬ 
culated as follows:— 

For Mati'ioulated Students of— ' • 


Deoember 1868 a 

December 1864 . 

Deoember 1865 . 

lU. 

Si. 

I Si, 

8 at 23 rupees each =: D 6 

4 at 18 rupees each == 72 

4 at IS rupees each = 72 

6 at 27 „ n = 182 

fD at 14 „ „ = 260 

10 at 14 „ „ == 266 . 


8 at 10 „ „ = 30 

27 at 10 „ „ = 270 " 


., 


Total - • JRa 96 » 

368 

608 





or 2 a 8 + 80 $ 4 -aO 8 sl,a 84 rupees per mensem. 


f jLmsts Ujt thitee montlui ^ Jmium to Man^ 186S; the Mhotoshlj^ being 

,gmit«d4iPSin Jsnnsry, owing to the l^ntTersity JETnunluationB being held in Deeoniber, or at 
oMinijpitisiM-tneBeWn^ - - - - - 

lo»the dOiu st^SM int^ tai 85 otudenta or end of hfidgat year 186586 


Si. 



total - • -JSt. |12,006 

/ 
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IVqib Ibe Ditet^ of Pjfi^i]}«i"fawtim<i(ioB, Pni\jab, to ^Hiciotuy to liie Cbvenanwt 
. «ftfa«?ai^ab) No.mooted24tii JH^18eit. . ' 

Im replj toyour Na 80?, 21tt June 1865, I have tbe ho^r to aubmit the 
kmof flw PbbI following remaika on tlte points discnaaed in'No. 854, dated Slat 'SSm 1865, fcmn Under 

jS, Secretary to Goverment of India, Home Department, to your addrcba, regarding the 

amount of acbolarahipa to be allowed in the Lahore and Delhi CoBegea. 


Atnaantamy 
MUMaataileBt 
dnua harcaaobo- 


. 8. afypn^undottb^ly was, and ib, thatp for the present, every student arteolleges 
in the Punjab should receive an allowance from Government just sufficient to maintain 
hitn there, unless he or his parents have the means themselves of providing for his main- 
tenance. For this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep the eoUfges, 
both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency of students^ and prevent the 
time of the principals and professors from being wasted in lecturing to miserably amall* 
cUases. 


So mlsd by late S« I may also mention that I am not singular in my views, for the Honourable the late 
atfbuiMtd Lieutenant Governor carried out the principle still further by directing scholarships to be 
studfiMTS Cffilm grant-in-aid assignment of the Imperial Educational Budget to every student 

Bmitment of & ^ ^he College Department of the Lahore Mission School, equal to the average drown by 
Imrs Million scholarship-holders in the Lahore Government College; and when I proposed calculating 

®®**®*^* that average, not on the number of scholarship-holders, but, on t^je whole number m 

students in the Government College, whether drawing scholarships or Hot, his Honor 
objected to the reduction that would thereby be caused in the value of scholarships 
granted in the College Department of the Mission School. (See No. 65C, dated 31st 
October 1864, from Secretary to G(»vernmeut, Punjab, to my address, and previous Cor¬ 
respondence). 


Nsosssity for iliis 
in Punjab colleges 
at present ox- 
plained. 


Otberwias the ser¬ 
vices of principals 
and profWrs will 
be thrown sway in 
Iwittring to miser- 
aUy small classes. 


4. ^ I readily admit that echclarships, properly so called, should be awarded to the 
meritorious among a host of competitors, as is the case in every country that can boast of 
even moderate intellectual advancement. But in the Punjab, colleges have only just been 
opened, and the advantages of university education are not yet properly appreciated, 
because they have not yet in any case been realised here, Jis elsewhere, by the advance¬ 
ment of those so liberally educated to posts of the highest dignity and emolument More¬ 
over, the inhabitants of the Punjab, as compared with other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
arc decidedly poor, especially the u])pcr Classes, from which our college students ought 
chiefly to be drawn, as most likely to possess the requisite leisure and means for pursuujg 
so long and advanced a course of study as is required by the university for its degrees. 
In the Punjab, then, 1 submit, that scholarships must he, for some time to come at any 
rate, regarded rather in the light of stipends or subsistence allowances to poor but willing 
and laborious students, than as rewards to the meritorious out of a host oi competitors. 

5. I would, therefore, most camcstly solicit his Excellency the Viceroy in Council to 
reconsider the siinposition "that scholarships for about one-third of the whole number of 
students ought to be ajnj)ly sufficient.” Out of the 31 matriculated students at the Lahore 
and Delhi Government Colleges, only three have sufficient means of their own to support 
themselves there, and not a few of the rest arc very unsettled, and desirous of leaving to 
enter on some employment, because their scholarships do not afford them a bare subsist¬ 
ence. If two-thirds of the present scholarships were, under tlie foregoing rule, withdrawn, 
two-thirds of the students would infallibly disappear. The result would be, that the two 
Government colleges, each with a tutorial stall’ and establishment, costing from 1,400 to 
1,600 rupees jKjr mensem, would be educating only 10 or 12 students, and without any 
prospect of increasing the number to any apreoiable extent for years to come* Or, to be 
plain, after sanctioning so large an expenditure to start the Punjab colleges, the Supreme 
GovcrniVicnt, lor the sake of 100 or 200 rupees a month more, would utterly prevent the 
due development of tJiose institutions; and the previous and current heavy expenditure, 
instead of being turned to. the best account and made to yield the largest return of well- 
cducptcd college men, would, on the contrary, be lamentably wasted on the education of 
a very small number. In fact,,if the rule suggested be carried out strictly, as there aro 
only three college students able to remain without assistance from Government, only one, 
or at the outside two, scholarships would be allowed, so th^it only one-third of the whole 
nuinber might receive those rewards. 


doser comparison 
between the Punjab 
and Lower Bengal 
invited with regard 
to the number and 
vdueof eolkge 
seholarehips 
«Wted. 


6. I sofimit, that it would he far better economy on the part of Government to give 
suoh liberal scholarships, and to such an extent as would secure the attendonoe of ma- 
triimlated stuaents, tc tne extent of at least 20 during the Ist and 2nd years, and of at 
I^t. 16 !n the 3r<l 4lh yen'*?, as classes of that number will fairly ooettpy the time oi 
the college stoff. To secure this end partially, if not entirely, I would invite the con- 
si^ation of Qe Honourable ffie Lieutenant Governor, and of nia Exeelleney the Viceroy 
in' to a closer comnarison of the status of the Punjab and of Ben^ Proper in 

rejgard to ws miitieF 6f college schplarshipai I select Bengal, because cemstantreferenoe 
la toade wouchout the supreme Government’s letter to ^ state of affairs there, an^ it is 
evidently h^d up to us as a model, to which we should strive to gttain. 

L Hew 
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7, KowX find tluK^in the {Wyinde <)if Lowcir Bengal^ 40oordmg to Ite Edooatioiiil 
Jbpoi^ for i8d3^64»^l^ tfaii» 63l»7d2 rupees ii epont b ooBege sebdAr- SSSiE?rt,Sf 

dbdpi^ ^ wOl bo aeen ^rom tbo follovu^ puipow. 


Juniw Soholarritipi* 

Bengal Senior Soholarships. 


Ri. 



10 at 18 rupees, each per monsem 

180 

9 at 82 rupees each per mensem 

288 

50 at 14 „■ n 

700 

15 at 27 „ „ 

405 

100 at 10 » 1 * 

1,000 



160 

1,880 

24 

698 


• 12 


12 

Annual Total - - • Jls. 

•f wmmmmmrnmm 

33,500 

Annual Total - - Jfr. 

e,ai8 


Total annual value Of Bengal junior and senior scholarships, 30,876 rupees; and as they 
are awarded unnually, but are tenable for two years, this amount must be doubled to 
diow the total anuual expenditure on tliem^ which is therefore 61,752 rupees. 

^ 8. If, then, the comparatively richer province of Bengal, where English education of a Proporticual expai-^ 
high standard has been going on for years, say in the ratio of about a quarter of a century m 

to every year that it has been at work in the Punjab, ia found to require this pecuniary 
stimulus, d fortiori, must a proportional stimulus of this hind be needed in tlic latter * 
province, which suffers under the disadvantages of want of wealth, as well as dearth of 
education of a high standard. In short, if the 40 millions of inliabitants in Bengal are 
allowed to draw 61,752 rupees annually by way of scholarships, the 15 millions in the 
Punjab are, by a simple rule of three seen entitled to 23,157 rupees annually for the same 
purpose. 



Total of proposed Punjab senior and junior scholarships for colleges, 11,592 rupees; and 
as they would be awarded annually, but be tenable for two years, the total annual ex- 
pendituije would amount to 23,184 rupees. ^ 


10. My original proposal onl^ contemplated providing scholarships for students at 
two Grovernment colleges, leaving those at pnvate colleges to be supplied, under the 
orders of the Punjab Government quoted in my third paragraph, out of the gihnt-in-oid 
assignment of the Imperial Educational Budget. But 1 should be very glad to see the 
Bengal system of awarding scholarships, as far as they will go, among candidates, 
whether belonging to Government or private colleges, affiliated to the Calcutta Uiiiversity 
by open competition, and on the results of the university examinations. . 

11. I therefore beg moat earnest^ to solicit favourable consideration to my present pro* 

r al for establishing 60 junior and 9 senior scholarships, as detailed in paragraph 9, to 
hdd by collie students in iik& Punjab at i^iated institutions, lyhether Government 
or private, the iormer by such students as have matrioukted, and the latter by those only 
who have passed the Fust Examinidion in Arts* The limit of annual expenaitare would 
397* MH3 ^ be 
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ropeefl» timii befell 4 

i|i»l]fiea fHa]^ wo^U 

l>e eomuderable cS^ 

tocontmae Ilia MttdEbi to the iatiafactioiii <n ito iu^usdtu^a ^ xeceiVe^ a 

Bobolardiip, to eeeiivwll^^ raluo. 

But the day cannot be w distant when the number matricniadiig auttoaHy wifl &r ea:*- 
oeed dO^ the fall Bumher of junior seholarahips propose*! for iiiemi the com^ 

^titions for erw those of lowest value will be keen, and the viewe of the Supreme 
Ooveminent that these scholarships should be the rewoi^ of the meiitorioue out of a host 
of competitors will be full^ realised. That my expectations are not over-sanguine may 
beju%ed. from the following statistics :-^In December 1861, fve candidates onfy fieom 
the Pm^abmatriculated; in 1862, eight; in 1863,25; and in 1864, 35; and for 1865 
I can certainly guarantee 50 successful candidates out of upwards of 70 who inten^bS ^ 
go up for the next December Entrance Examination. 


conclusion, I have only to note the expenditui'e that would actually be inoiirred 
during the current calendar year of 1865, in carrying out the above proposal. Besides 
iNidsr year laos. students already mentioned as attending Gov^nment colleges, there ore 17 in the 

oolWe department of the Lahore Mission School, or a total of 48. Of these, 22 matricu- 
latoa in December 1663, and 26 in December 1864, so that they would take up the 
following scholarships only:— 


Viz., the 22 Students of December 1863, and the 26 Students of jDecember 1864. 



Re. 


Re. 

4 at 18 rupees each, per mensem - 

72 

4 at 18 rupees each, per mensem - 

72 

18 at 14 „ „ 

-859 

19 at 14 „ 

266 



3 at 10 „ ,, 

80 

22 Total - - - JZs. 

324 

26 Total - - - Re. 

368 


Total for 48 students attending three colleges, in all 692 rupees per mensem, or just 
about 200 rupees per mensem for each college, the amount for whiem I applied in my 
original proposal referring to the two Government colleges only. 


From 7*. JST. Thornton^ Esq,, Secretary ^ to the Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Horae Dejiartment; No* 478, dated 18th 
November 1865. 

I AM directed to annex copy of a further communication from the Director of Public 
Instruction (No. 351, dated 9th instant) regarding scholarships qf matriculated students 
in colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University; and to state that, as the budget for 
1866-67 is now under preparation, tlie Honourable tlie Lieutenant Governor has, in an¬ 
ticipation of the orders of the Supreme Government, instructed the Director to provide 
herein a sum of 16,602 rupees on this account, as proposed by him. 


From the Director of Public Tnstruction, Punjab, to the Secretary to the Oovemment. 

of Punjab; No. 351, dated 9th November 1865. * 


If the ^heme of college scholarships, proposed in this office^ No. 86 Aj dated 2l8t 
August 1865, meets with the approvarof Government, solifuts peimission to provi^ 
the Impenal Educational Budget of 1866-67 for 16,602 rupees on account of sc^ar^na 
to be h|ld m Qolleges affiliated to the Calcutta University throughout the Ptiigar 
iqsprieably to the enclosed detaiL 



E»D€iXnm IN mmA. 




Vfimi m April to DeowdMar t. #.* for Nine Mon^. 

i^or • Otndeikti voiriog Criimtta Uidvoriilp Fifit Arta Exominotioii in Deoembor 
lS6Bt ri** 

Itr. 

B at 30 mpeet = 00 
and 6 at S7 ^ =100 

ToTAti • • • 368 X 9 = 


For 80 atadents paering Calcutta UniTemi^ Entrance Ezaminatum in December 
1304^ ▼la.s-* 

Bs. 

4 at 18 mpees = 73 
10 at 14 „ =300 

" and 8 at 10 ,» = 80 


Totai. - - 


868 X 9 = 


For 60 Btudente paasiiig Calentta Univereity Entrance Ezaminatioti in December 
1806, 

Bs. 

4 at 18 rupees = 73 
10 at 14 „ = 360 

and 37 at 10 ,, = 370 


Toxal 


608 X 9 


From Ist January to 3l8t March 1867, i. e., for Three Months. 

For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination m December 
1866, Tie. 

Mm. 

8 at 33 rupees = 90 
and 6 at 27 „ = 163 


Total 


368 X 8 = 


For 9 students paesing Calentta Universjtr First Arts Examination in December 
1866: 


As above 


For 60 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in December 

1866, VIZ. 

JRs. 

4 at 18 rupees = 72 
10 at 14 „ = 306 

and 27 at 10 = 370 


Total 


608 X a = 


For 60 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in December 
1800, vis. 

Rs. 

4 at 18 rupees =72 
10 at 14 „ = 3C6 

and 87 at lo ^ = 870 


TOTAt « • 


708 X 8 = 


XOTAA 


• - Mi. 
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to die SeoretBiirT to 

• lew. , ; 


^ S^e Bepartm^ 

I ^Dvemineotof tile Puajaby K6. |i0^ d[i»te4 28di Mavd^ 


Ka. w,With refereiice to yonr letters noted in the margin regarding the proidiion oTaOholar- 
n 4irT« n IB Hat. ahipB for the etudentB of Government and private colleges in the Punjabi I am. direeted 
A BTBf w ff lo eommuinioate the following observations. 

2. Thisi^ce letter of the Slst May No. 854, conveyed the comment of the 
.Ootemment of India on a proposition which had been submitted for raising the present 
flllowaace of 200 rupees per mensem, on account of scholarships for the two Government 
colleges, to 400 rupees per mensem. It was then observed that the " proposed sum of 
400rupees per mensem would apparently suffice to give to every one of the students now 
in the two colleges a monthly stipend of about 13 rupees, being one rupee more than the* 
average value of the Bengal junior scholarsbips for exactly the same class of students 
(first and second years), and open to be competed for at the University Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Wtbe numerous candidates from all schools (Government and private) in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal,” and it was remarked that the proposition seems to invdve 
so wide a departure from the rules and limits which ordinarily govern the distribution of 
such rewards, that doubt occurs whether the real scope of Capwn Fulleris proposal may 
be correctly apprehended.” 

3. The revised proposition now before Go!remmen^ involves a still larger expenditure 
and the same wide departure from the rules and limits above referred to, for the Director 
of Public Instruction suggests an expenditure on account of scholarships for students in 
Punjab colleges, proportioned to the amount expended in Bengal according to the respec¬ 
tive populations of the two provinces; and on this basis he arrives at a proposed limit of 
23,184 rupees* per annum for scholarships in the Punjab. And, till the above limit is 
readied, he remarks that every matriculated student who chose to continue Ids studies 
at college to the satisfaction of its authorities would receive a scholarship.” 

4. The Governor General in Council cannot, I am desired to observe, recognise the 
propriety of any scheme which professes, under the name of “ Scholarships,” to pay a 
stipend to every matriculated student who chooses to continue his studies at college. 

To give scholarships, without real competition, to evciy student, is, in the opinion of 
his Excellency in Council, to ignore altogether the chai'actcr and object of such prizes. 

5. The Governor General in Council has learnt with surprise and regret the very un¬ 
promising fact disclosed by Captain Fuller, tliat college education M as yet so little 
appreciated in the Punjab that every student must be paid for his attendance at college, 
and tliat, if only one-third of the students were, as suggested by the Government of India, 
to receive scholarships, the remaining two-thirds ** would infallibly disappear.” 

6. There was nothing in the original recommendations by winch the immediate neces¬ 
sity of establishing two expensive colleges in the Punjab was supported, that could have 

. led the Government of India to expect a result such }is is now reported; and the Governor 
General in Council cannot refrain from expressing his great disappointment at finding 
such ail argument now advanced by the Director as that, ** after sanctioning so large an 
expenditure to start the Punjab colleges,” the Government will 'Surely not object to pay 
students to attend them, as ** this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep 
the colleges, both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency of students, and 
prevent the time of the principals and professors from being wasted in lecturing to miser¬ 
ably small classes.” 

7. The 










iwaNUk. 

• 

Xhft a atwwi g oise; but wbilu udnqittiQg in Mme ^Mvae in 

fbi^ i^.j6hi?uraQnr QuiumI in Comm vunbi w ibe Puiriab GbT6roiM»ti m nxiptwi 
OaiMfai SSiUeir An to MfO^iriny^or j^rndbu fonrard^udiuw^^ 
m bn Ibe <Me <if tb« Ptuij^ oolb^eij gitii^ ibe Government to un4or8liiia the 
reel eutent of the expenditim to wbiob he was practioally pledging it. 

B* It way, of oouree^ be the «we that money expended in paying atudenie to attend 
jobuMeeiviU not eVentufilly be without results; bat when the many demands on account of 
educational olyects, of pressing ur^noy, ami with prospects of early practical resultp^ ate 
borne in mindj his Exoellen<^ in Council feels persuaded tliat the l^io utenant Governor 
trill recognise the necossity of requiring from the Director in future a full and fair repre«^ 
sen^tionof the real requirements and prospects of every new measure which ho may 
advocate. 

9. The only course which it occurs to the Governor General in Council to pursue in 
the present ease is to allow a limited number of scholarships^ corresponding in average 
value to the junior ud senior scholarships in Bengal* to be opeu to comj^tition to all 
matriculated students pursuing their studies in any affiliated institution, whether Govern¬ 
ment or private. The number of sucli scholarships might be calculated at one-third the 
number of matriculated students attending the colleges* 

10. To every deserving student ^in the Government colleges who does not obtain a 
scdiolarship, and whose parents are unable to maintain him at college, a subsistence alUm* 
once of 4 rupees or 5 rupees per mensem might be given for the present; the azranjge- 
meut being regarded as provisiondl for one year, subject to the submission at the cno^of 
that period of a full report as to the real necessity and expediency of continuing the 
^stem. If the students in the Liahorc Missi<m College require* as appears from Captain 
Fuller’s rejiort, a like iuducoment iti the way of subsistence allowances, it can probably 
be given on a similarly temporai*y footing, subject to the condition of at least half the 
cost being met from i»rivate sources. 

11. The above system will apparently meet the actual requirements, as stated by 
Captain Fuller, *wlicii he says that every stud<*rjt dt college's in the Punjab should 
receive an allowance from Government just sutficieni to maintain him thefc, unless he or 
lilb parents have the means themselvcb of providing for his maintenance and n proj>er 
distinction will at the same time bo maintained between scholarships which are rewards for 
particular merit and the allowances for subsibtem^e, which, though so objectionable in 
thoinscIvcB, are represented in the present case to be absolutely necessary to Buj^ply an 
experienced staff of principals and professors with a cleconfc number of pu]nK to instruct. 

12. If the measure above sketched can be carried out within the limits of the sanctioned 
budget for education, the Governor General in Ctiuncil will not object to its introduction 
for one year, and will be glad to receive a report of the cbtiinated expense which it will 
entail for that period. 


From T. JET. Thornton^ Fsq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the 

Secretary to tlic Government of India, Home Deparlmcnt (Mo. 362, dated 27th So]>- 

teuiber 1866). 

WiTn reference to your letter. No. 3001, dated 28tli March last, regarding scholarships 
in the Puiyab CoUeges, I am directed to forward extracts,paragraphs 2 to 6 and 8, from a 
letter from the Director of Public Instruction, No. 265, dated 15tn ultimo, and to request 
general approval of the principles ef calculating scholare»hips for 1867, proposed by 
Major Fiuter. 

2. I am to add that at present it appears at least doubtful whether any sums iii excess 
of the Bcholarriiips will be required for subsistence allowjmco as provisionally authorised 
by the ^Supreme Government; but if the necessity should hereafter arise, a sejiarate 
application will be made on th% subject. 

3. With reference to the remark made in tlio margin of your 3rd paragraph, am to 
state that riie inaccuracy in figures consistb in a clerical error, by which 798 was written 
instead of 708, as the total costs of the jumor Bcholarehips. 

4. A separate letter will be addressed to you in regard to the adjustment^of outlay 
heretofore ineurred on scholarships. 
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fixicaucx of a hmw iiam lAie IHraator ofPabha 2ai«nuN^ 

GtoYmrn^ oflliaFiB^bCNa m, dated 15«li iSm> 

Para. 2 .—TuM Anal deoiaion of lua ExceUen^ the Ocromr ClaawnNil m OeaiHdi 
appears to from paragraph 9 of the letter above qtuoted, that sehtolandupa to the 
avenge valae of those given in Bengal, and to the number of one-^jiUrd omy of Ihe 
matrioulated atudenta attending affiliated eollegea, shall be given in the Ptmjrib. I hate 
aocordinglv cjalled for returns train the Punjab coUegea, whether OovemmeOt or private, 
of whiqh there are at jirosent onl^*^ three ; and I find that, under the above ruling, only 
td sobolarahipa should just now he as^^gned to them, viz., throe senior and 12 jumor, as 
shown below:— s 


..■■■■. -.- —. t , ■ ■ — ■>. 


Number of Htudenta attenHiug 
who have pasMd 
Uiuvemty E\ainniattini>. 


\ 

jVAME or COLLEGE 


M 

Entrance 





1 s 

1 i ? 

iU 

u 

g j 
« >* 

Total. 

II 

Lahore College - - - - 

- 

1 

1 2 

0 

2 

8 

10 

Delhi »i - - • “ 

- 

2 

10 

h 

18 ' 

20 

Labor 0 Missioji Collegf 

- 

3 

0 

4 

10 

13 

Gram) Toiai. 

. . - 

0 

22 

14 

36 

45 

One-tliiid 

- . . 

3 

7 

a 

12 

15 

Acoortling to the average v.ilue of Scholarships 
fixed at the following rates: — 

in Bengal, these 

15 might be fairly 

Throe Senior to 3rd Year Claes 1 

Twehe Jiiiiior to 3rd Year Class. 


7?*. 





Rs, 

Out at 02 iQpees per moniii 

... 

r= 32 

= 'ii 

One, at 18 lupees per month 

1 our, at 1 4 , 

Seven, a* 10 „ 

= 18 
z= 56 
= 70 

Pci Month - - - Rs^ 

86 


Pci Month ' 

- - - Ha. 

144 

The 12 Juiihu* to be further distributed, thus; — 





To 2nd Year Classts. 

ffA 


To 1st \eai ClnseoB. 

Rt. 

One nt I« rupees per month 
\ Two ttt 14 „ 

Four nt 10 „ ... 

= 18 
= 28 
= to 

Two nt 14 rnpeea per month 
Three at 10 ,, 

= 2S 
= 30 

Pei Month - - - 

• 

66 


Per Month 

- JRs. 

68 


Total of Id KcliolarHliips due at present to Puxgab Colleges, 230 rupees per mensem, or 
2,760 rupees per annum. 


3. These leholarshipa would be awarded in the Punjab, as in Bengal, to those who 

gained Dti, highest marks at the Calcutta University examinations from fia«t Arts and 
Elntrance respecHiveW, and for two years only, that being the time prescribed for a student 
to advance from the £uirance to the first Arts standard; and from ihat to the B.iLidOgree. 
It W01 tsk^ some time, however, before final sanction to these scbolamhips can be obtained; 
and I would* therefore, propose that the system of granting them, agreeably to the ruling 
above oi the^ Supreme Government, be <n3j introduced from 1st January 1867, 

which m the bo^nning of the next annuid sesnbn of tiie ooUeges. 

4. But by that date, afresh batch of students will, by pasting the filet Arts and Entrance 
examinatmis* m all probability, entiilo the eoUeges to addittonal Mhohrtiim It is 

\ hnpostible 



muk. 

Imt in esM u Mli^ dMftv«d«t 
mm^urn Hm <he lio| An ye w c t it tidrd year and flrtrt ywar nfll 

Inme ibo be n o n A f imrf Awasog ivMln 4iinf wMf pattfab^ isktk etufiei &r Hud fourfb 

Md Bepom jem <n their ooUm cdunnie respeetivelj, C e.» three eenidr, nggrt^tiiig 
M per laemeiii* n^ M rupees per iDdMensem. The otho^ seven juidor 

solMmndupe* somgntbg S6 rupees juff mensem, will Inpse^ as the students of the eeeond 
ynnr oinm ehouid ho prepared to psM the first Arts excunination next Decembeor, npid to 
eompete fbr senior eholarships frosn 1st January 1867, Suppose eight or nine out of the 
n to the second year class pass the first Arts examination, then %roe additionsl sefdor 
seholarships will be due, say, one at 32 rupees, and two at 27 rupees, or 86 rupees par 
mensem. Then, sgain^ as there were 96 candidates from the first olaMes of zh]^ mxa 
supei^jr aided schools^ who tried the departmental examination held at Midsummer pre« 
liminary to the Calcutta University Entrance examination of next December, we may 
aupiiose diat some 36 at least will actually matriculate, and 12 additional junior scholar* 
ships will thus become due, aggregating *144 rupees per mensem. The total estimated 
number and cost of Punjab College scholarships for the calendar year of 1867 will there¬ 
fore be—* 


1 

lOR. j 

j Junior. 

! 



• 1 

*•* s 1 

4 ^ f 

i -1 >- s 1 

‘ t 1 

s 1 

1 S ! 

1 * ‘ 

s ' 

s 1= 

loiAL. 

L__ 1 

1 

1 ^ 

Old. 

/?s. • 

8 Hb 

1 

1 

1 a ; 

Hi. 

38 


Its. 

114 

1 

Now. 

8 1 b6 1 

1 

1 

1 12 

144 

1 

13 

1 

380 1 

1 

1 

Total - - - 

0 1 17.. 


202 

23 

! 

374 



But as tlic present sanctioned allowanoe of ]<>0 rupees per mensem for scholarshi]>s in 
each of the (jrovemment colleges at Eahore and Dclhi^ or 200 rupecn per iiKnisein in all, 
can then cease* the estimated ixicrea'se of expenditure during ls67 will really be only 
174 rupees ncr mensem, oi 2,088 rupees for the wliole year. 

5. I trust I have now correctly interpreted the ^iews of his Excellency the Go^e^no^ 
General in Council on the subject of college scliolarshlpa In the Punjab, and that he will 
be pleased to aiitboriho the Honourable the Liieuteiiaiit Goicriioi to grant them on the 
scale I ha\o detailed for the third and iirst jeai dashes, whe^n 1he\ become the fourth and 
second year classes ou l^t .lanuar^ 1867 ; juid al^i on the ^anie s( ale to tlu extent oi one- 
third of the numl^er oi iMiididite-i who pi‘,*-ed the fii^t Aits and Entrance examiiiatioiib of 
the Calcutta Uiiivcrbity in Decciuhei 186(i ioi those'who will form the thiid aud first 
year clasbcs from Ifat Janiiari 1867. 

8 In conclusion, 1 may a*' well note that the eiroi i>r figiiKs rci< rred to in the margin 
of paragraph 3 of Supremo (lOMirnmcnW letter. No. 3001, of 28tli March 1866, does 
not rest with mo, but with some sub*^equcnt caleulatoi, who has accidently, no doubt, 
substituted 798 for 708 as the cost of th<^ junior scholarships therein entered. 


From T*. //. T'Aornton, Ebq., Secretary to the Government of the I'unjah. to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home I)c 2 >artiiieut (N(». 361, dated 27th September 1866j. 

Ik continuation of my separate letter of this date, No. 362, regardinj Hcholarships, 1 am 
directed io forward extract, paragraph 7, from a lett^i from the Director of Public 
Instruction, No. 265, dated lotii ultimo, t igether wdth a copy oi his letter. No. 295, dated 
28th idem, and extracts irom a letter iiom Mr. Forman, enclobcd therein, with its 
accompanying statement. 

2* Mr. Forman, the manager of the Lahore Mission College, while fully a^itting the 
joatice and suitableness of the arrangements now finally prescribed hv the Supreme 
Govermaent in regard to scholarships in their letter. No. 3001, dated 28m M|nrch 1866, 
nevertheless i^ry eiumestly begs that retrospeetivo efiecl may not be gpven to those 
amuogeinmtii in so far as the institation under his charge is concerned, as the cost of 
sehotarshittib on the larger scale jnmiottsly laid down oy this Government, has been 
aotttaHy sSLyenced by him to the Imders wlme this discussion has been pending; and if 
aaxy eontidmihle portion of the outlay has nltxmateiy to be bome^ by the funds of the 
xastitotioxi, these muds will be reduced to n very cmbaixaasmg poditioii. 

It is tnuif ee mrged by Mivcnt Fidhar, IhatmiTeotgipt of the Msolntim of S upr e m e 
G«vt|RenttMt» Kob HOM, i£ the BOtii June 1966» lb. Fermaii was iaibrmed that fihe 
997 * N If 2 , Suj^reme 





an iwtriculated coUegiM dioida rMdhnft itepmm tUadtar^ 0«*a»Ha«aid 

Jiiilaa. But as tbo in Ha latter^ No* dated 94l&i AiJt ISfid^ pns^eBed 

in eupereeseton of tibtoae anrangetncEntB, a modified Bcbeme» by whitih ii iras rail cop- 
tempfat^ (aee paiagirapb 11) that every matrioula^ student who ohose to continue 
bis studios at ralege^ to tbo satisf^tion of its authorities^ urotild reorive a s^oIar^^»^ 
an d this Ooveminezit supported bis pro|>o8als, it was hardly to be ca^ected that Sr. 
Forman dbould put an end 1o the arrangements then existinfr, and stop the aliowanoes 
fixed for his matriculated scholars^ until it should be finally determinea what principle 
was to be adopted for the futtire. 

4. moat strenuous and unremittLng efforts havC been made by this institution to 
raise it to a high standard; and^ with very slender means, comparatively speakings they 
have suxinrisingly succeeded in their efibrts. Sir Bobert Montgomery in oonsequonce 
^nsidered the institutioD to be deserving of special consideration, and authorised accord* 
ingly the arrangements which have now been finally disapproved, ao that the blame and 
responsibility for this canno^ in the Liieulcnant Govemox^s .opinion, be justly attributed 
to tbe managers of the institution; and it would, his Honor thinks, be hard to make 
them suffer retrospectively. 

5. I am desired accordingly to solicit sanction of the Supreme Government to make a 
Hpecial grant to the institution of 3,500 rupees on this account, provided that amount can 
be met within the sanctioned budget estimate. This sum will about cover the outlay 
incurred up to the date of the Supreme Go\ criimeiit’s Order of March* 1866, and arrange¬ 
ments ha>c now been made for placing scholai>hips for the future on the footing enjoined 
by the Supreme Go\ernmciit. 


Exikact of a Letter from Major A. R, Fuller^ b.a.. Director of Public instrueixon, 
Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. (No. 265, dated 15th 
August 1866). 

Para. 7. It only remains for me to advert to the question of liquidati^ past expen¬ 
diture on scholarships, both in the Government and private colleges. The sura of 100 
rupees per mensem originally sanctioned for this purpose in such of the Go\cmment 
ctiueges as Lahore and Delhi, has been supplemented by funds obtained from tuition fees 
and other local sources; and it will be necessary press the Supreme Government for 
payment of the excess sj^ent on scholarships from the««e sources out of Imjicrial revenue. 
Any claim that the He\erend C. Forman may desire still to prefer on account of past 
cxnenditurc incurred by him on scholarships to his college <^tiidcnts in the Laliore Mission 
Sdiool, will be brought fomard separately, on receipt ol* further communication from 
him on the subject. 


From Major A, JR. Fulhr, r.a., l>irector of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab (No. 285, dated 28tli August 1866). 

In continuation of my No. 124a, dated 5th September 1865, and with reference to 
paragra]>h 7 of my No. 265, dated 15th August 1865, I have now the honour to submit, 
in original, letter dated 15th July 1866, from the lieverend C. Forman, Manager of the 
Lahore Mission School, renewing his claim to arrears of Government grant for ex|icndi- 
ture incurred on scholarships bestoi?ved by him on the students in hi« College Depart¬ 
ment. 

2. He shows tlic amount thus expended by him from let January 1865 to 15th July 
1866 to have been 3,938 riqiees, and apparently claims a refund of the whole amount 
from Government, on the Btreng|h of the late Lieutenant Governor’s having sanctioned 
such grants for 1864, and having led him to expect the same would be contmued in 
future. 

% 

3. In my No. 124a, 1 gave a summary of tbe previous correspondence and Government 
oiders on tne subject; so that I have only to point out that, however strong and reasonable 
Mr. h Orman’s expc€^tation of the continuance of the Government Grant made in 1864 
dttnng subseqttent years, may have been, it ought to have come to an end on receipt of 

No* 072, dated 2nd August 1865, oommumcating lo him the orders of tbe Supreme 
Government, dated 30th June 1865, in which the practice of gty n tiTig sdiolarsfaipB to 
matriculated students in Aided College Institutions of the graatdn-ald aMignment was 
net approved by his BxceUeney the Vioeroy in Council. 

4. Under oh^umstances, it appears to mo that Government will be fuUy released 

from any it may fafve inenrred by Mr. Formsn'e Mienditnre on his ocdlege 

scholarship iti the reasonable expeotatioii fiovmed by him from the late Lieneenant 
GovemorVi orders of ihcir being nttamately refunded by the payment of 1^428 nmees. 




bailiff (m cdapiiri^ I Mti qiOmibite it) of tha ool^ga miMta arho 

iSSanA tarn l«t J^MOiirjr IMS %q ^o^hoim of ^ttljr IBMn 

5. Fo^ tfie rOBwlaaer of the expeiittttSMfe, yie,, 8,OT8 rapeoa—l»42Saa2,9l(} ^eos, it 
aeecae to me perii^ctty optional wttn O-overnment to reyeot the claim altoffothei^* iSrovern** 
ment will, however, no doubt detire to treat the claim in a liberal spirit; and this mi|^t 
be done, I think, by allowinff, on the general grant>m«*aid principle, half the amount, 
via, 1,255 rupees, to be repi^ to Mr. Fjrman. 

6. In conolusion, tiien, 1 beg to suggest that the Honourable the Liieutoxiant (^vemor 
dko^d move his Excellency the Governor General in Council to sanction a spoolal grant 
of 1,428 rupees only, or of 1,428 rupees + lf255»2,683 rimees, as ho may think dt, in aid 
of sch^armlps given by the Reverend C. Forman, Mani^r of the Lishore Mission 
School, from 1st January 1865 to 15th July 1866, to the students of the College Depart-^ 
meat of that insdtution. The whole amount of 2,68.1 rupees can, if reqtuired, bo defrayed 
ftom current year’s grant-in-md assignment. 


Extract from a Lettbr from the Rev. C. W. Forman^ Manager of thcLiahore Mission 
School, to the Director of Pubhc Instruction, Punjab (dated 15th July 1866). 

At the time our school was affiliated, it was the ]>olicy of the Punjab Government to 
encourage students to seek a high order of education by giving scholarships to all matricu¬ 
lated students, and Sir R. Montgomery placed the Mission School on the same footing as 
the Government College with regard to Bcholarrihip>». 

In accordance with this j)olicy, the whole amount of our scholarships for the year 1864 
(1,328 rupees) was paid from the Government Trea<»ur>. , , 

In order to keep our students, it was necessary for us to pay this scholarship regularly 
in advance before receiving the amount from Government, In this way, we have paid, 
since the Ist of January 1865, more than 3,000 rupees, of which we have received nothing 
from Government. 

Memorandum op Mission College Scholarships, 1865. 


3rJ Yearns College Cians, 1866. 


Jacob Baiten, 12 months, at jRs. 19 per month 

Oeorge Lewis, 

»> 

il 

99 

Pram Nath, 

99 

99 i; 

tf 

Jnlakhan MuU. 

n 


ft 

Tbakoor Doss, 

99 

ft 

ff 

Dewan Ghond, 

99 

” ll 

»f 

Hot Kishen, 

tt 

•9 J7 

ff 

Altred Watson, 

tt 

17 

Total 

ff 




S 

228 

6i months, at Jit 

27 per month 

M 

22B 

If tf 

27 

ff 

S 

22H 

If I* 

19 

ft 


204 

f» »• 

17 

ft 

SK 

204 

tf If 

17 

»» 


204 




JSS 

204 




BT 

201 





1,704 Total - - 


2nd Year’s College Clasi. 


lis. 


Ihwor Parsbad, 12 months at JRs 

14 per month 

Dina Nath „ 

ft 

12 

*» 

Ram Naram, ,, 

99 

12 

ft 

Jnggeroath, „ 

99 

19 

f* 

M^omed Hasson, ,, 

99 

12 

ff 

B. Goloknath, 3 months, 
Hnr Kishnn, 

99 

10 

99 


168 

144 

144 

144 

Hi 

30 


Total 




774 


months, at Jt» 11 per month 
•> IS „ 

« »» 12 ,, 

»» tt 12 ,, 

»f » ^2 ,, 

»» »» 12 „ 

•t 11 15 M 


Total - - 


- Jit. 

JCs. 

« 1751 
» 1754 
«« I2*j{ 

=: not 
« not 

6951 

1,704 

2^0H 

1 

its. 


91 


» 78 


.S 78 


» 78 


78 


— 78 

- 

B 90 


493 


774 

- Rs. 

1^67 


Year’s College Class^ 



Moznffer AUi, 6| months, at JIs. 12 per month - » * - 


Ra 
« 78 

JaiKisheo, „ „ 12 „ » 

• • 

= 78 

Nandhte, 4& monHis, „ 12 „ ... 

. • 

» 64 

Bal Mokund „ „ 12 ,, ... 

- 

» 64 

Total - - 

• 

- Bt 

264 • 

Summarg. 

3rd yses^s CoUdfo Glass 

2iid n 

1st M 

GaaffD Total • - - As. 

Bs. 

2.899* 

1,967 

964 

8,9601 


ptpara irere tlien fiNnr«t4e<l to tli« Fiiuuuml Depurtoient.) 



$07. 
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'afto 


♦ 

&teoi*i7Tioy b7 ^ Qmmmmt oi India, Fiiuuu&ai i3Shh &89$* dated 

3l»t l>0<H)mbc9r 16$d)« 

Bead the uTidementioiied pa|M»xa having teference to ptoponb regwrdiiig Hm psOfriAm 
of flcholarahips for oollcgo Btudanttt in the Punjab:— * 

Office MeiiM»mndtun from the Home Dexiartoient, No. 5810, dated Sdili Oetober laelv 
and its aecompanimeats. 

Office Memorandum to the Homo Department, No, 2038, dated the 30th November lael; 

Office Memorandum from the Home Department, No. 1378, dated the 14th inatant. 

Hbsolotion. —The Crovernois GoiioimI in Council obsorvefl that on the 28ili Marcb 
laet, this Government, in the Home Dejmiliuent, sanctioned the provision (within budget 
limite) of a limited number c»f bcholarbliini in the I^unjab, corresponding, in average value, 
to the junior and senior sch<darships in Bengal, to be open to oom|ictjtion (as in Bengal} 
to all matnoulalc<l students juirhuing their studies in any affiliatM imitation, wheuier 
Goverziment or pri\ate, the number of sueh bcholarsliips being calculaiea at one-third the 
number of imitriculated students attending the colleges. 

2 . The Governor General in C'ouncil is now pleased to sanction, as a temporaarj 
measure, the proj>osal oi the Punjab Government, of placing the provision of scholarships 
on the above footing, ’with effect fiom March 1868 in respect of the Daliore Commission 
College, and f^'orn Ibl January 1H67 in respect of the Government colleges at Lialiore and 
Delhi. 

3 . As legal<1*4 the past ex])eii(lituic on account of scholarshiiis in the above-named 
colleges, the (joveinoi General in Council sanctions a special grant to the Liahoro Mission 
College of 3,500 rujiecB for the jieriod jinoi to Maich 1866, providing it can be met within 
the sanctioned budget estimate, and authorises the adjustment of expenditure on the same 
account in the Daliore and Delhi Colleges up to January 1867, at the maximum rate of 
230 rupees per mensem, inhtc ad cJ the hitherto sanctioned amount of 200 rujiccs per 
mensem. 


XVT. 

CtILiCIIBISI Tui hi SClIOLAHhlUP. 


Daxuaci irom the Piocecdiiigb oJ the tro\ ernment of India, in the Home Department 
(Education), Nos JU to 87, under date the llth February 1868. 


Xiead the imdormcntioned t onespondenco, on the bubject of ihopioposed establishment 
by the Trustees ot tin ** Gilelinst Educational Tmst'* of two annual schohurshipe 
of lOO/. each, tenable for live ^ear-, to be held by natives of India at the Universi¬ 
ties of London and Edinburgh : — 

1 . Dcppattli fioin Ihi MQ)o<^t3’h Seentary oi State, to tlit Government of India, No. 18 
ol 1886, dated 30th No\etiibci, tiud eholosure. 


2 . Lotteio to Oovcinnicnls of Uen^sel, Madrus, nnd Bombay, 
]So9 411 to 11.3, dated ITith Jannaiy 1807. 

3 Letter from lipiigal. No. p35, dated (»th Fcbiuary 1867. 


4. Letters to Madias and Uouibai, Nos. 1754 and 175?, dated 

20th Febiuar^ 1867. • 

5. Letter from lloniba;^, No. 8, dated ]6th Febiuary 1867, 

and enclosure. ^ • 

6 . Dittof No 23, dated doth March 1807, and onolosuie. 

^7. !Letter from jbCadras, No. 121, dated 26th Apnl 1867, and 
'Enclosure. 


Education Proceedings, 
May 1607, Nos. 17 
to 22. 


Bespatoli from Her Ikliyesty’s Secretary of State, to the Goverament of India, No. 8, 
dated 2&th April lS^,and onolosiires t and endorsements tharsop, to Boogal, Madras, 
and Nos. 945 to 647, dated 8rd May 1667, 


6. ]>aigpaC 0 li 








I, D«lMlNh<hwi4*0*mMNM«f,ItM^ to Bor Vi^mtft SoewMMlr of 9tM»t No. 6, 
4Mt4 aift Hoj XMT. ^ 

K>» (oltir iioii Bonrftogiv 4 iMi lUtik Join 18M, ond *) 

oMomto. 


t}4 B<Migo^ Nok mt, ioted Wit Jiylf \m, *ad 

19. Lotter ftom Madmo, No. S78,ilaled SOth Angntt 1887, Md 
ondoMrof* 


BdMUf* pi 
SoptaaiWldMj 
81 to 


\ 




ta. BetpMelk fHM tb» OoTcrnaient of India, to Her Majest/s Smetary of State, No, I3» 
dared lOtb September ia67* 


14. DeepatCh ISrom Her Mmoscji’s Secretary of State^ to tlie Oovoinmontof Bombay^ No, 8 
of 1807, dated 16th Deoembor, and enoiosuro. 


BssOLUTXOK. —Tho detailed scheme of the Trustees will be found with the Despatch 
ef Her Majoa^’s Secretary of State to the Government of India, No. 3, dated 25tli 
1867, The only modification of this scheme which ha^ resulted from subsequent 
oemifpondenco on the subject, is that rclatini' to the race of the candidates for the 
scholarships. It srill bo seen from the cnclosmes of tho Secretary of State's Despatch to 
tho Government of Bombay, No. 8, dated the Ihtli Doeember 1867, that the competition 
is now open to " tdl persons born in India, except those of pure European descent." 

It has been decided by the Trustees that there shall be, for the present at least, three 
centres of examination in India, viz., at Calcutta, Madrat^, and Bombay; that the exami- 
natioBB at the three centres hholl be hold simultaneously; that the examination papers 
shall he sent out from England; and that tlie first examination shall be hold in January 
3889. 


3. Tho Secretary of State has albo announced his intoution* of grautins the su 
100 1. for passage to each of the scholars proceeding to England, and of allowing the i 
amount for a return passage to such of them os may forfeit their scholarship. 


sum of * Aee paragt^ 6 
) same Despatch to Bobh 
bay. No. B, dated 
16th December 
1867 

4. Pending the receipt df the examination papers from England, the Governor General 
in Council would wish the Governments of Fort St. Gcoigo, Bombay, and Bengal, to 
make die necessary arrangements for the following objects:— 


let. The publication of tho scheme of the Trustees, and the Do<3natch of the Se* 
cretary of State to the Government of Bonihay, dated 16th December 1867, No. 8, 
with its enclosure. 

2 nd. The a])pointmcnt of the sub-examiners referred to in the scheme of the 
Trustees. 

3 rd. The selection of a proper place for tlic examination of candidates'at each 
examination centre. 


6 . In publishing the scheme of tho Trustees, an*! the Secretai'y of State's Despatch 
above mentioned, the Local Governments bhouid take the opportunity to state that the 
exact date of the examination and the place where it shall be held will bo annonneed 
hereafter. It is essential that Uic examinations at tlie tlirce centres should take place at 
one and the same time, and this can easily be arianged by the Local Governments by 
mutual communication with one another. 


OnDBBSD, That a copy of this Besolution, and of the Secretary of State's Despatch to • 
the Government of Bombay, No. 8, dated 31st December 1867, be forwarded to the 
Governments of Fort St. George and Beqgal, for the pur^ioses above indicated. 

Also, That a copy of this Besolution be sent to the Government of Bombay, with 
reference^ to the Secretary of State's Despatch 1<» that Government above mentionod. 

Ordered, fur&er. That this Besolution, together with the documents Nos. 1 to 14 cited 
above, be publish^ in the Supplement to the Gazette of India ” ; and that» copies of 
tlm papers so published bo sent to the Government of the Punjab, and to the Chiei Com* 
mssssouers of Dude, the Central Provinces, and British Burmnh, for rcpublication in the 
local Gazettes^ • 
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Mv*.«ii ^‘hme « eiMr umI■ 0>g^fielr^iw^^ 
ui lodta* Pcdlowiiig W Mme 

. ]mil '4»f liir.llioieile^^ brings into oaS’^k^ att ilMt 

shows wliat rsmaina to be done, for tiie fMNMe^b ^Mitdtt 
po|in)ar msii^tioh« ibfou the cotmtty. *nie peculiar mnh ot hhi ra^^ 

^k?n]s ebupprebefisively, and aims to do so in a fair and pro|ier spirit, witii the 
Inten^stlng ^^tNestio connected with the subject, which have been under cCmiderdiliieiil^ild 
discussidn for the last 14 years: and by its clear exposition of the edueatfOtthl iyibCfsi^y/^ 
introdutced and worked under the different governments and administrations^ it enSidwtibe 
Supreme Government to judge of the compamtive merits and delects of the esVhtbl 
methods, and to place the finger upon such points as seem to call for special ai^atiotk'ur 
interference. ; ; 


But Mr. Howell has specially done good service by bringing prominently to nodim 'tlte 
principles which were laid down for guidance in the great De^atches of 1854 and 18M, 
which may indeed be justly termed **the Magna Charta or our educational system*'^ 
!I1iose principles, as his norrative shows, have been hitherto too commonly departed ffom; 
bot, if our progress is to be at all commensuiate with the wants of the people^ they must 
be kept continually in view and steadily acted upon in the practical administration of tim 
Department of Education throughout the country. 

1 understand that the note has already been submitted to several *of the Directors Of 
Public Instruction, and that certain passages to which exception was taken have been 
omitted or modified. Mr. Howell has thus wisely anticipated, to some extent, objections 
and criticisms which a general teview of this kind is naturally calculated to provoke; In 
the preparation of such a review, it was impossible for the writer altogether to avoid giving 
expression to opinions and inferences naturally deduced from the facts before him. 

Without adopting abbolutely; or to the full extent, the conclusions at which the compiler 
has arrived fiorn an examination of the statistical tables appended to his note, 1 think that, 
in circulating the compilation to the various governments and administrations, the Govern¬ 
ment of India may cxpi^ess its general concurrt.nce in the summaiy of results, and may 
uselully comment in brief terms on the strong points of contrast brought out by Mr. 
Howell in the general remarks at ihe conclusion of his note from paragraph 87 to the end. 

As regards the Universities and the higher classes of schools in the several Presidencies 
which lead up to the University standards, the reports of the syndicates on the operations 
of the past year show, on the whole, that they are satisfactorily fulfilling the objects and 
functions for windi they were instituted. I clo not myself attach any great importance lo 
the alleged difference in the standards adopted in the Universities of Cmcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Tests may vary in character and degree, but the several standards may never¬ 
theless be well adapted to local circumstances, and afford a safe and adequate enterion of 
progress, Md of the relative value of University distinctions. So also in respect of the 
denominations of the various colleges and schools; by whatever designation they are 
severally known, the three grand divisions of higher class, middle class, and lower olass 
schools can be distinctly maintained, and a set of forms prepared for general adoption, 
whiih will afford a plain and certain basis for comparison. A congress or committee might 
be usefully convened, as suggested by Mr. Howell, to report on this and on the question of 
University and Bchool standards. Another topic for their consideration would be the best 
means ol providing good vernacular translations of standard works, which are urgently 
wanted everywhere. 

Among the weak points of the several systems which are brought prominently forward 
in the summary of comparative results, the following will specially attract the attention Of 
the local Governments. It may be hoped that improvements will be gradually effected, 
and remedies successfully applied, wherever they are shown to be necessary. 

1 would first notice the tenacity with which the theory of ** downward filtration of 
education ” is maintained in Bengal, notwithstanding the apparent absence of any appriH 
ciable result, such as was exfjected to flow from* the system, viz., the gradual enlighten- 
ment of the masses from the cultivation of the higher and middle classes. 

Then in the North Western d^rovinces, where the exactly opposite course has been 
piiisucd, the predominance given to the education of the lower classes is reoiarkable, ae 
well as the comparative want of ^adequate means of instrbetton for the middle and ht^er 
dasses. 


In the Punjab, the most conspicuous defect ii the premature establishment of 
in advance of the progress of schools of a lower grade, and before there are studentii 

. ia Milams and Bombay, a prominent weak point is the backward 
c;>mpared with other Fnovinces; and in the former Presidency, 

notice, as well as the In 

the number Iteth of Mmhools and studento^ T \ ^ 
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rn^wiA fmSfkik^ wmUtf by thi twiw^w 
mmtf a«MA the ftiVo«r iHtii tuhlch It hes been received end aidal V 
Sdlh tndacd, is toe epeeiel edvant^pt of reviews soeb ne those of Mr. Monieidb iSMilr* 
UtKielk They enable eaeti Oo^emment to eompaie the mnlts of its own opentient oAh 
AhM of other edministratioiiSi to cotitrast the difibrent methods by which the same eUect 
is senehl to be ettainedf end to adopt such improvements as appear necessary or desiraWs^ 
i On the wijmlei it may be said that our measures for the education of the people hacire 
iotneved a marked success. We have solid nroundo for coneratulation in the remarkable 
development which has taken place within the last 12 years, and in the rapid growth of 
snitam agency and machinery. But the magnitude ot the task imposed upon the Govem- 
ment m respect of the lastness of the area and population of the teriitories composing 
British India, is a point which is often ](»bt bight of. Compare the aggregate siae and 
population of this country— 900,OOO square miles, and 150,000,000 of 
|ieopla--~with those of several kingdoms of Europe, and we may form 
some idea of the field before us, and the length of time that must elapse _ . . 
befem it can be fully occupied. These facts, labile on the one hand tliey * 

mrd no ground whatever for the n luxation of the efforts of the State to Fnuioe • 
provide for the general instruction of the people, indicate very elcaily and PruisiA - . 
forcibly the absolute impossibility of keeping pace with the educational requirements of 
the country by means of unassisted cootiibutions from the Impellal exchequer. Within the 
last 10 yeaiB the Government expenditure on education has increased foui-fold, and is still 
Steadily progrebsing at the rate of from 50,000/. to 100,000/. a year; and there is a 
grbwing tendency on the pait of the local ndmiuistrations to indent still further on 
impetial funds by means of the grant-in-aid rules, es|)ecially where there is no educational 


Area 
iaiq BilM. 

58,320 

90,085 


ld7»060 


In this point of view the remarks and statistics given by Mr. Howell m paragraphs 0 to 

11 ol the Kote are deserving of careful attention, with especial reference to tiie circum- 
stances of Bengal. It may be admitted that, as regards vernacular education fur the 
rural population, the system of lower class schools with the noimal classes foi Gums or 
village teachers has been eminently successful bo far as it goes; but it extends to a very 
small part of Bengal, and is not supported, as it ought to be, by the contiibutions of the 
people. In truth, the system of granta*in-aid in vogue in that province appears to be lead¬ 
ing to an enormous expenditure, which ^ quite beyond the unaided means of the State to 
dmray, and which provides a class of education greatly in advance of the wants of the mass 
of the people. The disproportion of the expcndituie m Bengal is clearly brought out in tbe 
comparative statement entered m the lOih paiagraph of the Note, wheic the land revenue 
is ptopcily taken as the basis of the calculation. The question for decision, however, aa 
rebels Bengal, is not wheilier the giant should be reduetd, and the action of Government 
in consequence be limitec^ but whether, undci the system, as at piebcnt administered, aid 
is not denied to that class of people who cannot be expected to help themselves, while 
those are encouraged and assisted by the State who arc well able to provide for their 
own education. 

This consideration opens up the question of an educational cess which is thcroughly dis¬ 
cussed in paragiaphs 14 to 72 of tbe Note. 

The piiuciple cleaily enunciated in the Despatch of the Court of Diiectorb of 1854, followed 
b^ that of Lord Stanley m 1859, was that a compulsnry local latc is the best means of pro¬ 
viding funds /oi the elemental y instruction of the masses. And the experience of Uie last 

12 years not only entiiely confirms that view, but clearly establishes the fact that we cannot 
reach the masses by any other means. Little or no success has been obtained in this 
direction, either on the grant-in-aid or the voluntaiy principle, as applied in any part of 
India. 

If, therefore, our policy Is to be at all consistent in this respect, there is no 
practical reason why the landholdeis of Bengal should not be made to pay, like 
tte^ landholders^ in othet parts of India, a local late for local improvements of 
various kinds, including above all the means of primaiy instraction for the om- 
nvUureI classes. I fail to discover in the teims of the peimanent settlement any pl^Ige 
nil the^part of the Government which relieves this class from the obligation to provide 
Ibn necesbgry means for the moral and niaterial improvement of the tenantry fiotn whom 
ibeir wealth is derived. The Government of Bengal has, in fact, been already inforined, 
both in tbe Home and Financial Departments, in reply to aj^lications on behalf of village 
itAoola, that a scheme should be devised and carrif d into effect for ensuring that the main 
blunlen of the expenditure for vernacular schools shall fall, not on the Imperial levenues, 
bwt 9A the proprietors of land. I lecommend that the serious attention of tne Qpvcmmeot 

Bengal be iovit^ to this mai^r,>m view to legislative action being taken for the purpose 

new in^ribe feiy briely, from tbe papers before me, the origin and results of the 
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bfCB mtiimccrf, but no ftatisCict have s» yet been reeeiyeci of he r^aoHiA ? ^ «- 

Ink none 0f ibe abotre ayatema* bowefer intf^uced^ except in the four permenenl^ '0Mli 
AetrioUof ibe North-West(teferred to in paragraph 90 of Mr. Howeir# Noteb H mmiMf 
admuttnyoi reUo, or pretence ot the voluntary element: the rate is levied under the Amt 
anihority of Government. ' 

' We now come to the Punjab; here alao the edueational cess of one per cent. formeMiMl 
addition to the Government demand. It amounts to a little mote than two lacs anaualljlr^ 
Und provides inatruction to about 62,000 scholars. In this Province, we are tohb tho CM 
was tfraduaiJy introduced. The district officers were directed to endeavour to indues tbx 
peopm to suiisciihe voluntafily to the cess, to feel their way, in abort, and, if possiUs^ 
carry the people with them. Oijce inciudecJ in the settlement, however, the rate beoaUMl 
part of the Govei nmeni demand levied under leg il sanction. 

Ill the Province of Scinde, where wc should have expected a more backward ^Btate of 
tilings, an additional rate of one anna in the rupee of land revenue and other sources is levied 
under a special law of the Bomhay Code, I'he proceeds, which amount to about 
99,000 rupees, are devoted in vaiying proportions at the discretion of the Couimissiooer to 
snboois anri other lot al objects of improvement of a geneial nature. 

In the Presidency oi Bombay, a local cess of one anna in the rupee, or 6| p(*r cent, laat 
the land assessment, has been introduced, and is now euthoritativelv levied In addition to 
the ordinaiy revenue. Two-thiids of this cess arc. it is said, devoted to roads, and the f«e 
mainin^ tliird to education. Tlio assignment for schools, though not yet regulated by law, 
amounted in 1800-67 tooboiit four lac s of mpees,and provides instiuction to BO.OQO scholara. 
The cess appears to be popular, and ie* said to williiiuly paid, and this no doubt is iO, 
owing to tne bujipurt and rncouragement afforded by the district officers. But the qiiasN 
voluntQiy element is evidently of a very weak character, and it would be a grave mistake if 
the State were on tins score to (ontribiiie from Imperial funds to suppleiU'^ni the cosh. 

It cannot, I think, he too often reneated that it is not the duty of the State to defray, 
from Imperial funds, the cost of providing useful and piactical elementary knowledge to the 
great bulk of the people thioughout tins vast Coiitment. The Govei nmeiit of evety country 
may, indeed, wisely and safely assume the effective coiidol of popular education, but funds 
for tins purpose must be supplied from local tources, either by an educational cess or iu 
some other fonn. 

1 now turn to Madias, where the number of lower class schools is only 085, and the 
number of scholais 10,510. In that Presidency alone, an educatugial r ite of a purely voIuek 
taty character is levied in a few of the districts; and 1 am free to admit, not, howeyaf'', 
without much regret and disappointment, that the re«snit is failure. To whatever cause the 
failuie IS to be attributcd^wheiher to a want of uimnimity among the inhabitants, of cordiut 
cO^iperation between the educational and disfnct officers, or to the absence of that personal 
influentc winch is the back-bone of eveiy such measure for the social and moial improve¬ 
ment of the people of this country—this much is certain, that the lower and agricultural 
clasKCB 111 Madras aie not more enlightened generally than the mabses m other parts of 
India; that the voluntaiy tloiiicnt is just as weak, and spuntiineous united action foi 
impiovcmeiit quite as rate and impossible as ib the cabe elsewliete. The fact is that the 
mass of th( people aie f.ir too ignoiant und indiffeient to act for themselves, and it is, there* 
foic, the duly of the State to undertake such matteis in their behalf. My opinions in thli 
respect have iindeigone no change since I obtained the permibsioii or Government |4 
ywh ago, to set on foot tl e scheme of village bchools in tne Hajalimundry or Oodavefy 
distnet, upon which the subsequent legislative measui’e was foundca. Practical experieiMXb 
n ^t in Madras only, but thrf»ughout India, establibhcs the fact that it is an almost imposb 
aible task to induce the mass of the people to move in any public matter. Such ttovo* 
meiits, even m more advanced countries, are onlv to be looked for from tbeintidltgenoe Wud 
eoeigy of the recognised representalives of the people; and though id the absenceoof 99^ 
reprebentattves it may be desiiubit^ to base our opeiutions upon the feelings an d wbhos Hof 
the people, so far as they can be ascertained, it is too much to expect that the apprettiati90 
df the benqpts of education will be so general as to insure the wdluig pnymeuti^ a aiM 
which can bv way^ possibility be evaded. I am persuaded that the Oovernaaeut d 9 aa WM 


i^qvateiy fulffi Us doty in allowing a measure of popular instruction to list on anpaonlhw 
ahawe. |Ir. HowoU seems to be thoroughly right when he says tliat fawga sj^iawf 
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ttrne^ and Co proTid^ n general m«^^a«>ure 


tSftifn^oeM^ ril. wodeMte eompulspry 5ch ol rate neseMed ae in 

._,. land* throughout-the Pre^idenoy. The'oecoriiy w- 

liywe owners of every desorption of landed properly is an aikiffiei 
Dteasure. If the wishes of the people be carefully studh'd, and the. 

\ tM;ai4 polleptm ordinary course by the revenue offioors, is ndmtmsiered by well-< 

fnleiipfed^d eomniittees».a8 iri Bombay and the North Western Provinces, there can be 

g n doubt that it will prove as acceptable and successful in Madras as else- 

jtl--might ^ introduced gradually, or only in those districts, where the local 
es are of opinion that it will be well received. Popular sympathy must be evoked 
t|ia djrMt influence and encouragement of the principal ofHcersof each disfrict; if 
f|ctwnaries are. allowed to neglect tlie duty of co-operation with the of&cers of the 
mat Department, success is of coarse impossible. 

/^?Cbe systeiu of payment for results, recently introduced in some of ibe districts of Madras, 
bean attended with a certain measure of success; but the elementary education of the 
mdiiMics cannot be accomplished by any such means alone. 

heve only to notice one other point of great interest and importance. 1 do not agree 
uoi.tjie view that the Qbvertiment has at any time withheld its frank and cordial support** ' 
Ip liMn’ile edncation. The importance of making provision for the iustruciiou of the 
of the countiv has never been lost sight of; but the immense difiicuity of the 
iml^^'tin a.country like India, where social habits and prejudices forbid the direct interven¬ 
tion of the State,'has prevented the adoption of any systematic plan of operations. At 
diflWent times, and in various ways, local projects have been set on foot, and real earnest 
eflbrts have been made to lead ihe people to appreciate the benefits of education for their 
gh^s; but the general apathy and indiflerence of the parents have paralysed the most 
wergetic meaaures, and must confinue to op]M>se a formidable obstacle which the untipded 
instrumentality of the State can never hope to overcome. With the hearty co-opsrai.ion of 
the higher classes of cultivated Natives, the Government will in time achieve a larger- 
iaeasure of success. But it looks to energetic action ami reasonable liberality, on the part 
atleast of the cducfated representatives of the people, for proof of the sincerity of a general 
deti^ fof the extenskm of female education. The fullest support and cncoumgemcnt has 
b^n promised, and will be freely given, whenever the above conditions are fulfilled, to every 
acheme for providing schools, training instituthins, and school mistresses, whether 
«»ipiinaung from the Natives themselves, or oriuinatod by the local governmeiits. 

Jbi addition to what is being dune by ihe Government, it cannot he doubted that the 
Igliftsionary and other private bodies are quietly and unobtrusively doing a vast amount of 
jp^^iuabJe work in this direction, unaided by the State, and of whicb the statistics of public 
fh^oction take no account. 

(signed) G. iV, Tayhr* 


; (No. 205.) 

S^TAiLOx from the PRoCBEDiNas of the Government of India, in ihe B,ome Department 
(Education*), under date the 30th April 1868. 

IBtajUp B Note by Mr. A. P. SoweU, Under Secretary to the Government of India, on the 
.^ stale of Education iu India for the year 1860>a7. 

. Observations. 

' Tab Govenior General in Council considers that Mr. HewelPs note deals comprehensivdijr 
IbUl^in A fltir and proper spirit with the various interesting questions connected .with ii^ 
By a clear eApositionrof the educatioual systems, as introduced and worked und^ 
Govennnents and Administrations, it enables tlie Supreme Government *to 
the ebmimrat^e merits of the several metliods followed in difierent parts bf die 

ISoweU' deimvas the aokiiowledgments of the OovenuneAt of for his 

e.ilA^ fotportant quesdoas tiiat have now''tp4»e considered ere ificm.qf the meiuis 
‘ ‘ n o|igh| lo he. miide for giving elementsfy fnetrapflcH) ^ ii&ls Wriculti^^ 






; «nd-tibii(!ii';cl^ iHtoweffB'-^ftc^ ■'■ fce'5;■ 

Bditotmy, Wesltern Piwiiieett^ ft»d ithfe- Wam^ 

CkwmiMtoners tif'<OlaAei the Oenual • Provinces^ and jBi^itli , 

Hyderabad, and AaConnuMioiier of Ctiorg, for infbrmatioii. ■-' / -r "'''■^y^ 


(Triao ExtradO . 



Secretary to the Gpveniman^fTfrtndi^ :■' / 


(Home Department.—^Edacatioiu—No. 2d7.) “ 

From £• C. Bayhy, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the Secretary to the” 

Government of Bengal. 

Sir, Fort William, 26 April 18G8« 

In continuation of my letter* No. 5876, dated 2ath October last, I am directed to request 
the attention of liis Honor the Lieutenant Governor to the urgent necessity which, in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council, now exists for providing from local sourcea 
the^ means of extending elementary education in Bengal, and for the conslructiau and 
maintenance of roads and other works of public utility. 

2. While there is no province in India which can bear comparison with Bengal in respept 
of the progress made in the higher branches of education by a considerable section of the 
upper classes of the community, the Governor General in Council has long observed with 
regret the almost total absence of proper means of provision for the elementary education 
of the ugiicultiiral classes which form the great mass of the population. 

The contrast in this respect between Bengal and other (irovinces is striking. In Bengal, 
with a pctpuhition that probably exceeds 40 millions, the total number of pupils in the 
lower class Government and aided schools was, in 1866 - 67 , only 39 , 104 . in the North 
Western Provinces, w'ith u population under 30 millions, tfie number of pupils in schools of U 
similar class was 125 , 304 . in Bombay, with n population of 16 millions, the number w^as 
79 , 189 . In the Punjab, w'ith a population of 15 millions, it was 62 , 356 . In the Central 
I'ruvinces, with a popiiluticn of 8 ^ millions, it was 22 , 600 . Nor does there seem to be any 
probability that these }>roportiuns will hereafter become more favourable io Bengal, although 
the measures that have lately been taken for the encouragement of vernacular education by 
means of the system of trainiiig niasteis in the so-called indigenous schools have been mor^ 
or less successful. The means of affording elementary instruction appear to be increasing 
with ffir greater rfipidity in other provinces. It is t^hown by Mt\ Howcirs note on the state 
of education in India in 1866 - 67 , that in Bombay the annual increase in the number of 
schools and of scholars is mo.st remarkable. In the North Western Provinces, in the 
Punjab, and in the Central Provinces, constant proj^rcss is being made. In Oude, where 
educational operations only commenc^^d a few years ago, the Director of Public Instruction 
expects befqre very long to see “a school, under a well-trained and fairly paid teacher, within 
two-niid-a-half miles ol' every child in the province.’’ 

8. The Governor General in ti^ouncil feels that it would not be right to evade any longer 
the reBjK>nBibi]ity, which properly falls upon the Government, of providing that the meane 
of obtaining at hast an elcnicntary education shall be made accessible to tite people of 
Bengal. He feels tliat this responsibility must be accepted in this, as in other provinces, not 
only as one of the highest duties which we owe to the country, but because among all the 
sources of difTiculty in our administration, and of possible danger to the stability of our 
Government, there arc few ro serious as the ignorance of the people. 

4. Ip Bengal, at least, the Government cannot be charged with having done too little 
for the encouragement of the higher branches of education. The expenditure in 1868-67 
on Government and aided schools, mostly of a superior class, was nearly 250,0001.,^ of which 
more than 150,000 I, was contributed by the State. The Government is entitled to emy, 
quoting the words of the Home Government in the well-known Despatch of 1864^ that It 
has done ** as much as a Go^'criimciit can do to place the benefits of education plainly and 
practically before the higher classes of Bengal. It may, indeed, be a question whether the 
Government has not done too much; for, as the Secretary of State wrote in 1864, the 
true I rinciple by which tlie expei diture of the Government upon education ought Io he 
governed is this : ** That, us far as l ossible, ihe resources of tbc State should be so applied 
a^o assiat those who cannot be expected to help themselves, and that the viisher dlaiseB 
of%h8 people should gradually be induced to provide for their own education**'. ' 

.Sowever this may be, whether we have done in this respect more than was necessa^ or 
n^^ ihe duty that remains to be performed is clear. It was described as foUbws in' 

or 1654, w|^ic^bas been quoted above: Our eitaation should iimv ditep£|^‘ 
coittrideratlda ^ possible stfH more impcHTtant, and one wbi^ has/bem hitherio/.i^^ 
bourn ^ iho much nejglpeted, namely, how useful and 

ev^y statteh in fhay be best eonveyed the fp'ea^ ina66;of;;&e peqf^a^wlto.a^ 
Ipoqmble of obtaining any education w<H^by;:of 4iM^ UtsArrown nnswU^ 





-|»eeR;doaie.fipif .of ;,<' 

dtiAMw^ G^eniiii«»t om' pfbvtilR tl^e vMiDda without wbu^Mli#r remo^ 

ofiu of ladtu hou jgpiveo ample pn>^of / 

lo 46 eveiythtog in its power for the moouragemept of educaiioti. Fourteen ye6i^,iyj^,:Ofi. ^ 
mtri; Itowidtl has said in his vatushle note, there were "nf> universities in Indis, and;^ ' 
i^lieatiolisl deparfments; there were otrlv 14 Government colleges for general ednch- 
.elementary vernacular education had only hern attempted with any degree of success 
ilk the Nonh Wss^ Provinces and Bombay; there were no grant in aid rules; ♦ ♦ ♦ 

tfaeie were no normal schools^ female education had not been attempted by the State at alf,^ 
and the total annual grant for education in all India was 98,721 L At that time there were 
kidt 40,000 pupils in all the Government colleges and schools in India. At the present 
tinio tte. total number of pupils in Government and in aided schools is probably 030,000, und 
the estimate of the expenditure upon education, science, and art amounts for tlie current 
year to oo4,ooo L 

8« It is evident that if the Tmperial expenditure on education be allowed to go on 
increasing much longer nt the piescnt rate, the result must bo a serious aggravation of the 
financial difficulties of the Government. The Icgiiimatc and unavoidable demands for the 
emsoumgement of education will be at all times very heavy, and it will be hard enough to 
meet them without incurring expenditure which need not fall upon the State. ** As a 
matter of fact,*’ as it was staled in my letter of the 28th October last, ** the State has never 
undertaken to provide funds for the education of the mass of the people*’ in any part of 
India, nor is it prepared to undertake to do so in Bengal. It is only by acting on a totally 
different principle that so much has been accomplished in other provinces. The Governor 
General in Council thinks that it is now desirable to declare distinctly that this is a subject 
which in future the Government will nut consent even to discuss. While the Governor 
General in Council will always be ready to view in the mo^t libeiul spiiit all questions that 
may arise, and to afford every helj) that the Govc^rrmient can reasonably be expected to give, 
he will decline in future to listen to any proposition, the eflcct of which would be to throw 
upon the State the main burllien o( the cost of educating ilie people of Bengal. Tiie only 
way in which that cost can be. im t is, unless some voluntary arrangement be possible, by 
means of local taxation specially imposed for the purpose. 


7. The Home Government, in tlie J>espalch of 1859, pointed to the levy of a compul¬ 
sory rate as the only really effective siep to be taken.** The appropriation,’* it was stated, 
*^of a fixed pi'oportion of the annual value of the land lu the purpose of providing such means 
of education for the population immediately connected with the land seems, per sc, unob¬ 
jectionable ; and the application of a per-centage for ihe construction and maintenance of 
roads appears to offer a suitable prcct dcnt for sucli an impost.’* 

The Despatch then referred, in terms whicdi are not altogether applicabli' at the present 
time, to the manner in which this principle had been aircuily acted on in tlui North Western 
Provinces, and went on to say, with special referonce to Bengal, that "it seems not impro- 
buble. that the levy of such a rate under the direct sintliority af the Government would be 
acquiesced in with far more readiru ss and with loss dislike than a nominally voluntary rate 
proposed by the local officers.** 

8. This principle has been already carried out in Bombay, in ilie North Western Pro- 
Titices, in Oude, in the Central Provinces, and in the Ptinjith. Although the educational 
cess iu those Provinces is impo'^ed as a per-cenlage on the Goveriimenl demand, it is, as 
was stated in my letter of the 28th October last, "cicaily taken from the proprietors of the 
soil as a separate tax for special local purposes.** Not only can there be no reason why a 
similar tax should not be imposed for similar puiposes in Bcngiil, but, in the opinion of ihe 
Governor General in Council, thcr^is no part <if India in which the proprietors of the land 

be so justly expected to bear local burdens of this nature. 


9. The Governor General in Council is aware that it has been sometimes asserted that 
the imposition of such a lax would be an iniringeiiieni of the conditions under'wliich the 
permanent settlement of the laud was made. He docs not think, and he believes that his 
Honor tlic Lieutenant Governor will concur in this opinion, that tliere is any necessity for 
lugument to show the fuiility of such assertions. Similar objections were made to the im- 
jmsition^of the income tax, and they are as groundless in Aie one case as in the other. It 
however, be admitted, that if an educutiunal ccss were levied in Bengal as a per- 
tseiktage on the Government demand, it would, in the eyes of those who wore not well 
Uf^uaiuted with the true state- of the case, have very much the appearance of an enhance-* 
liftent of the assessment imposed upon the l:<nd at the time of the permanent settlement. It 
it'iilaairable, if possible, that the tax should be levied in such a manner as lo give no occa- 
m^n for imy misconception of this kind. 

^ lO* Tha Governor General in Council believes also that there ap other and* more im- 
ineaspns which would piobubly render it unadvisablc to assess the tax as a per- 
c^ts^e/dh -the Oovemment demand* It is well known that in Bengal, the amount of tlie 
has ceased io be any index whatever to the actual annual value of 
the case, the amount of the revenue, canuot form an equitable basis for 
difference between Bengal and provinoea where a permanent settlement 
rsivliiaa^ not been made was fully reoa^nlBed in the Income Tax Act> and it 
to toeotnitoitiikthepm^ ^ 

^97:^ 003 11. 


^ 4|^r it -jaec^fiMirjr ..,:te;?|s^ii|ei;, |^ '^h^i^tAry^ '(sclocatim -.aiam-l of '■ 

ll^wlly bfive ealiftfied. We .Bacciil^M^^;wt: 

igm^iSflary to eonslructioci of roacU and 6ther'pdWie.yi^ibi^ 

the cmt of wmcli m. oi;hor {provinces falls not upon Imperial Jbat oti 
Korth Wcsterifi Pmvinfieii, in the Panjah, and in Oude, the propriet^a of land pay; on .iWa 
account a tax amountliig to one per cent, on the Oovernment detnunci. l^ey .pa^;]^a i^eme 
in the permanently settled districts of the Benares division. In the Oentcaf Provinces^ 
pay two per cent. In Madras, the rate may be ns much as 3| per cenl^,. lit Bpfpil^y^ 
assuming that one-half of the cess lately imposed is devoted to roads^ the proprietb^ of 
land pay at the rtite of 3^ percent. In Bengal, they pay "nothing, althouga therpig'no 
part'of India in which the means oi the ]andholdei*s are so large, in which the constraetioii 
of roa^ls and other works of local improvement is more urgently required, or in whioth imcli 
works have hitherto made so little progress. 

la. It was pointed out in my letter of the 28ih October last, that in the permaiieritly 
settled districts of the Bonnies division oi‘the JNorth Western Provinces, between which and 
the permanently settled districts c»f the Lower Proviuces, the most complete analogy ezfStSy 
the pToprietors of‘the soil had voluntarily agreed to the imposition of an educational cesB> 
on corioition that the Government should give an equal amount; it was added that the 
Governor Oeiienil in Council would he glad if "the zemindars of Bengal could be similarly 
brought lo tax theinseves f r vemaciihir education, and that tn such case, without pledging 
the Government to any specific condition, his Kxcellency would willingly give such aid ad 
the finances of the Kmpire could from time to time iairly afford/ 'I'hoae remarks ai^ 
equally ap]>licab!e to tlie question of local taxation for the construction and maintenanoe 
of roa^s. 

13. If, hovrever, in cither or both of these cases, it should be found impraclicable to pro- 
vitle, by any such voluntary aiTiingciiienf, the means of meeting the necessary expenditure, 
the Governor General in Council is decidedly of opinion Unit recourse should be had to 
legislation, and that a special tax should he iinposc^d fur these purposes upon the land¬ 
holders of Bengal. Po'isibly, his Honor the Lieutenant Governor may not agree with 
all the leascns which have led the Governor G<*nen»l in Council to this conclusion, 
but his Excellency hopes that the conclusion itsclf^’ill be accepted by his Honor as 
proper and nei cssary, and that his Honor will take measuies for speedily carni iiiff it into 
effect. 

14. "With regald to the details of the measures that will be required, it is not necessary 
tl at much sboiiid now bo said by the Goverimr General in Ooiinci). Such details can be 
far h( ttcr considered hy the local government by which the money will be raised, and by 
which it wil be expendeiL There is only one lernark on this part of the subject which the 
(•ovenicr GcncTal in Council thinks it necessary' now to make. Th<* reasons have been 
staled which appear to reiidtr it undesirable that tin* proposeil tux should be impt>Bed as a 
I ei-c.f:ntago on the Government Hand Ib'venuc. l a king into considerutioii the great urgency 
of the objiU'ts in view, and the wealth of the classes on whom the lax will tall, the Governor 
General in Council is of opinion, that the aiuount levied ought not to be less than two per 
cent, on the net assets, or gross rental ol ilie land. This is the. rate at which cesses are 
imposfd for the same purposes, in the Central Provinces ; and, as was stated in my letter 
of the 28th October last, it u]>pears to the Governor General in Council, that at least as 
heavy a tux may fairly be imposed in Bengal. 

3 5. The Governor Genc^ral in Council now leaves this ^abject in the hands of the 
Eieuieimnt Governor, and he feels ••omplcte conbdence that his Honor will carry out 
the measures which have been indicated in the niafiner which their great importauco 
demands. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) C. Hayley^ 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 292.) ^ 

^ Government of India.—Home Department.—Education. 

To the Secretary to the Government of Fort Saint George. 

• 

Sir, ... ^ Simla, 27 May ises. 

' In €o&iIinnation of the Resolution of this Defiartment, dated the 80th ultimo,. No., 263^ I 
am directed to make the following observationB in regard to the provision of elementary 
iitsti^fiioi* for ihfi. agricultumf classes in tlie Madras Prasid.racy. A'Conanmunicatkm on 
tfailt'same aubj^t hasidready been made to the Government of BengaJ^ and as it coataipsn 
geneinl exf:iwiMUin~ of views of the Government of India* emd is* to a certain aatsnl* 
applicable to the tircumstaiices of Madras* a ttojpy of it is faecewttli 
infoemation* ^ 



; #|(MM«ii&r 'tlmitn-?'^iie«ilibi)4d:;^r^ :)riireiy 

bejpii/;levi^'%‘'4\fe#’dl*iricte of the= Madras 'ftWifcldiieji' ^rWfiA 
fhis^jj^od f4 iNtle schbola vith 2^80^ 8oli<^l^ l>eaa 
; It *^^8 not ajipsaribAt thni^ scbfK>b ara ^tiraty devoted to tWdiAi'ilicni bf 
tfl^idlsptaij edttd^^ the nissset^ slthbugh, judf^ing from'the preamMe af thlft iket 

which they were founded, *«c|r no doubt was their primary object. These schnds 
lilM been Cstablisfaed tinder the Madras Act VI. of 1808^ but his Excellency in Conncil is 
Cbititrained to record his opinion Chat this Act has altogether failed in the main object for 
which it was passed^-ibe education of the mass of the population. 

, B« To whatever special causes the failure is attribubible, it can hardly be a matter qf 
sarprise that the people, generally in Madras, are not more eager for vernacular education 
than 19 other parts of India. It may be suid, in fact, that in no instance has ^ny purely 
Toliintary systein of elementary education for the massacs attained extensive development in 
&ia country, and it would appe ir that the voluntary clement is just as weak, ami spun* 
taneofus united action (br seif-improvement unite as rare in Madras as elsewhere. The 

a ernor Qcneral in Council is accordingly or opinion that the supply of general vernacular 
action should not be allowed to rest on so precarious a ba>is.' 

. 4. The attention of the Madras Government is rcqmsted to the remarks made in 
paragraphs*^! to 34 of Mr. HowelVs note regaiding the diflicultics that arc reported to have 
arisen in the application and extension of the Madras local Act, and the market contrast 
between it and the result of the Hiilkahundee sysivm in tiic North Western Provinces, and 
those of the recentljr imposed cess in Bombay. Looking to these dilBculties, his Ex¬ 
cellency in Council concurs with the Government of Madras in tim conclusion recently 
expressed, that the operation of the Act, in its present form, should be confined, for the 
future, to the larger towns in winch intelligent persons cun be found to aork as Commissioners 
under the direction of the distriiit officers. 

0. The other system in the Madras Presidency, lor the diffusion ofehnnentury education, See para. d6of Mr. 
appears to be that of payment by rt^suIts, liui the Governor General in Council doubts HoweU'eNcte. 
whether any extensive development among the masses of the fa'ople, in any rensonabie time 
or at any reasonable cost to the State, can be anticipated from tills system. 

8, lam, therefore, directed to suggest, for the earnest and immediate attention of his 
Excediency the Governor in Council, wlieiher tlic time h:is not now come for the inlroduc* 
tion into Madras of an educational cc'ss im the model of that which exi>t8, aud has worked 
so successfully in Northern and Western Inditi. It is, perhaps, to be regretted tliat 
advantage has not been taken of the new settlement now in progress throughout some of 
the Madras districts to provide for the levy of such a cess in addition to I he Government 
demand. It is believed that a mxixiinum cess of six pies in the rupee, equal in amount to 
that which is imposed by Act 111. of 1808, for the construction and maintenance of district 
roads, miglit be gradually introduced without being unduly felt by the ])eople. f>r possibly 
even now it might be expedient to modify Hie existing Act by surrendering, once fur all, the 
purely voluntary element a« unsuited totlic agricultural classes, and in advance of the time, 
and to provide a general inrasure giving legal sanction to the imposition of a moderate 
compulsory school rate assessed, as in Bombav. on all tht* holders of lands wiietlier paying 
revenue or held in jagire or inani throughout the Piesidency. The security of tenure now 
enjoyed by the owners of every description of landed pniperty is, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, an ample justification of such a proceeding. ^ 

7. Tiie Governor General in Council believes that, if the wishes of the people are care¬ 
fully studied, and the cess is collected in the ordinary course by the revenue officers, and is 
administered under the supervision of well-selected district coiuuiittoes, us in Bombay and 
the North Western Provinces, it will prove as acceptable and suc'cessful in Madras as else¬ 
where. It might be introduced gradually, aud at first only, in those districts wdiore the 
local authorities are of opinion that it will be weU received. Popular symputby should, of 
course, be evoked through the direct influence and encouragement of the principal otficcrsof 
each district, as, if those functionaries are allowed to negh et the duty of co-operation with 
the officers of the Educational Department, success will be iinpussibie. 

8. With tliese remarks the Governor General in Council.will leave this important question 
to the fUVther consideration of the Madras (government, and 1 am to express a hope that 
an early report may be submitted as to the measures which his Excellency the Governor in 
Council would iniuate for the attainment of the object in view. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) E, €• Bayhy^ 

Secretaiy to the Government of India. 




OO4 
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Gteverhinent (>f India.-—Home Department~Edu<5atl^^ 

To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford H. Northcole^ Bart.^ Her 
Secretary of State for India. 

Sir, Bimla» 8 June l$6d. 

Refbuuino to our Secretary’s letter to the Government of Bengal, No. 237, 
dated the 25th April 1868, which formed one of the enclosures of our Despatch 
TromBengal, No. 1520, dated 13 May instant, wo transmit f(jr your itiformatioh a 

De&andmiOBoie. " ^ copy of the correspondence marginally noted, relative to the pro-? 

lo Bengal, No. an, dated CJutto leaa posed impo?>iiion ot* I.>cal taxation for the purpose of proviaing 
funds for the extension of elementary educaiioii among the agricultural classes 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence. 

IV. IL Mansjidd. 

G. N. Tat/lirr. 

II. M. Hurmd. 

H. S. Maine. 

John Strachey. 
Richard Temple, 


(Financial.—No. 1520.) 

From IL L, Dampievy Fsq,, Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depurtinent. 

Sir, Foit Willijiin, 13 May 1868. 

With lefcrcnce to your letter. No. 237, dated 25th April, 1 am directed to say that the 

Lienteniiiit Gnvernor will apply liimself to the eonsideraiion of tlic measures necessary for 

the imposition of such local taxation as has hem oidered hy the Government of India; but 
that it is iiupossihle that so inipoitant a me:isnie ran be broutjht fonvard during the present 
sittings of the Bengal Council. 

2. A cr)py of a letter which has been addtessed to the British Indian Association on the 
subject, is tdrwnrded for the information of the (governor Genejul in Council. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IL L, Dampiery 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


(Financial.—No. 1521.) 


From H, L, Damvier^ Fsq., Oflieiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the British Indian Association, 

Sir, Fort William, 13 May 1868. 

I AM ilirectod to forwjird copy of a letter No. 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the 
Government of India to thiii Government, and to request that it may be laid before the 
Association. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt that their own knowledge of the requirements 
and circiitnfitanceB of these provinces, no le-s than the ci»mparaiiye statistics giv^n in the 
letter from the Government oV India, will lead the Assoeia|ion to give a ready assent to the 
conclusion that it is neceasary to adopt effective measures for extending the^ “ elementary 
education pf the agricultural classes which form the great mass of the population.'* 

3. The Gth paragraph of the letter from tlui Government of India expresses strongly the 
jconclusion of the Governor General in Council that means for such an extension must npt 
be looked for from the State. On the other hand, the Lieutenant Governor is satisfied 
ibet any attempt to raise so large a sum ns is,required under tue name of voluntary contri« 
bul^BS,^ would be objectionable and futile. 

■ 4. It remains, therefore, to consider the means of carrying into effect the alternative 

measure whi.'b is suggested by the Government of India, viz,, to raise the necessary funds 

from the rfropfietors of the soil as a separate tax for special local purposes." That a tax s|>e- 
cisily levied-ibi* the education of the agricultural classes should fall on the land is evident The 
reasons given in tibfi . 8th and 10th paragraphs ef 4ibe fetter the Govemmmit^of India 

f^inst 



29 *- 

ftidi 4 laatan did thd Okivdrnmeat so. 

^iriokm tbe iJoifteiiidotV^oW^ great ooitvdiiiencs ttnd 

?^;jgii:h. «d#h.. s ,p»rirteejit»go ofniUJ d^r kviad. Obviously, ^ oSIy equitable 

;^4e¥yinig''lto tdx will be. to impose it on the actual profits which are now drawn frou 
1 ^* distribute its incideqoe in .propoFMon to Uie share.of those profits which is 


deri^dlbjf fhd pdsaessorfii of every benelidat interest in the land, whetlier he be zemindar, 
lakhtrejdar, putneedar, farmer, holder of an ivtetmediate tenure of any description, or 
aein^ cultivator occupying liis land without paying rent at the full market rate o£ the 
pfWsM^t day, that is, at any rate of rent short ol that a hich would be demanded for it from 
temiyt*^at-wilh .. 


5. It rotnains for this Government to decide upon tire most practicable an<l equitable 
m^ns orasses^ng such u tax; and on toe most ei onomical and least vexatious mode of 
collecting it. On both these points the views? ol the Association would derive value (rom 
their special knowledge and the position they occiij>y ; and the Lieiiteiiant Governor desires 
me to request that he may be favoured with such su^gosticuis as they may think proper to 
make. 


6. A portion of the tux wlien imposed, wouhl be clrvob.d to meeting the local require¬ 
ments for the maintenance and iinprovernent of coinmuuirulions, which have grow’n. to such 
an extent as Co exceed any provision wliicli can be made for tliciii from the Imperial funds. 

I have, &c. 

• (sii»ned^ //. X. Dampier^ 

OiHciating fcjecietaiy to tlio Government of Bengal. 


(No. 311, dated Gth June lfc<6tt,) 

Fioni E. C. liayley, Ksq., SecreUiry to the G»>verniiirnt of India, ITonie Department, to 
the Officiating Secretary to iht^ GovernniGiit of Bengal. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter. No. 1520, dated the I3th ultimo, 
relative to the proposed imposition of local taxation for the purpose of providing funds for 
the extension of elementary education among the agricultural classes of the Lower 
Provinces. 

2. It has been already stated in the last paragraph of my letter. No. 237, dated the 25th 
April last, that the Government of Imlia leaves this important subject in the hands of the 
Lieutenant G«>vernor, and that it has coini-lete confiiicnec iliat his Honor will cany out the 
necessary measures in the tnamier wliieh their great importance demands. 

3. While the Governmtnt of Inilia concurs with ihe Lieiitcnaut Governor, in the opinion 
that the proposed measnrts cannot he brought forward duriinr the present session of his 
Honor’s Goiincil, it hopes that iu> clc?l.iy wilTbc allowed to take place which can proiierly be 
avoided, it being on all grounds hi_[hly advisable that a nuc'^tion of this nature, which will 
be of great inteTest to .the most iiiducntial class of the Naiivc population of Bengal, and 
which is of high importance to the progress of the countiy, should not remain pending 
lunger than is absolutely necessary. 


(Educational.—No. 22.) 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 


Sir, India Office, London, 28 October 1868. 

The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 2nd of June, No. 7 of 
1868, forwarding copy of a “ Note on the state of Education in India, in 
1866-67** prepared by Mr. A. P. Howell, and also some documents on the 
subject of providing the means of elenientaiy education in Bengal and Madras 
from locsd taxation, lias been considered by me in Council. ^ 

2. 1 have read with the greatest interest Mr. HowelFs valuable Note. 


a. J fully approve of your proceedings in addressing the Govemmqnts of 
Beio^l and Madras on the subject of supplying the means of elementary ediica-s 
tioh. for the agricultural classes from local taxation. I shall await with interest 
your further comninnication^ on this question. 

^ -I have, &c. ; 

V.C Vr ' / / 






P p 



* No. d00| dated 
June 1868. 


• ■ of ludm.— Home _.■’V ';.' ■ 

To the llight Honorable Sir Stafford H. JVbrMcof^, Bart, Her 
Secretaiy of State for Tndi^ 

Bir, Simla, 7 July 1.868^^^ 

Wb have lately taken into consideration the expediency of eiidoiiit^ixtg 
NfftiwB of India to resort more freely to England for tlie purpose of perfe&t^g 
their education, jind of studying for tlie various learned professions, for the CSiJ® 
Service, or for other public employment in this country. To facilitate this fiio^ 
important object, we propose* to envite a cert du number of scholarship of 30Q I* 
a year each, U naljlc for three years, on condition of residence in Great Britain 
during that period. 

2. The proportions in which ^ve j)roi)ose to distribute tfiese scholarships, and 
the conditions under which they arr to be held, are fully explained in the aceom* 
panying copy of a Kcsolution,* whicli \vc have recorded on tlie subject, and 
circulated amongst those local governments tirnl administrations, at the disposal 
of which WH? propose to place tlicse annual scholarsliips. We wall in due course 
cominunicatc to you the suggestions which our orders may elicit as to the best 
method of carrying out the measure. 

3. Meanwhile we trust that you will render us your assistance in the promotion 
of the object in view by causing suitable arrangements to be made as to the 
Btdection of educational inititntioiis fitted iu every resj>ect for the reception of 
the youug men to whom these scholarships may he awarded. We would draw 
yout atteutioii to the 5tli paragraph of our Resolution, from which yon will 
perceive that wc have thought it advisable to giTO to each scholar the power to 

, Belect, once for alb the course of study he will pursue in England. Should a 
Bcholiir w-ish to take a Degree at eillier of the Universities- of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, all that uill probably he needed, seems to be to ascertain what colleges 
are willing to receive i^ativc undergraduates, and to enter the scholar at one or 
other of siicii collegt s. If, however, the scholar should select a line of study 
which can only he followed at a University not having a collegiate system, or 
if he personally would prefer such a University, he ought, in our opinion, to be 
confined !o Universities in coniuclion with whicli some provision can be made 
for securing the domestic comfort of the seliolars, and for watching and con¬ 
trolling their actions. 

4. ^^'c propose that the scholarships should he assigned on the 31st of 
December of every year, an<l if suitable arrangements in England can be com¬ 
pleted ill time to jiermit of this being done, that the first awards be made in 
December next. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence^ 

IV, R, Mansfield^ , 
O, N. Taylor^ 

H, M. Durandy 
H. 8. Muincy 

* John Strnch^y 

Richard Tmpk, 



m 


(Home Department—No* 360.) 

;^.TTikACT from the Proceedings of the Qovernment ef India in 
(Education), under date the 30th Jana IML 

Geae^ ia GopaejtL JiayiM ooai3deiad live 
V I|i4w4o moirt mae &Mirio .'fisr. An 

adacatioB, ttitd 6 { rtodyihg ■!«. 













'i'^ 



f/B^j given hf the 


I that nine Ruch echellaxehi]^^ 9 ha;II» 

^ ^ ^ rchU (Stiv^ernmente and AdmimatrationR, in the 

liotei^ and under the -follovdag oonditiona:— ;; '/n . ■; 

darshtp would entitle the holder to apWllowatice of 200/. per annum, 't^yi|rle 
^ite of his anivfd in England, and would be tenable tor three yeiurs. 5}o eondi!!* 
less than 16 or more than 20 years of ago. Each candidate to whom a 
iihould be awarded would be required to proceed to England within a 
"l^eaBdzuible period from the date of his nomination, and to redklu there for a period of three 
years, unij^sS compelled to return sooner by ill. health. 

Each scholar would receive the sum of J50 /. for passage money and outfit on leaving 
'^ndia, and a simtlar sum payable'witliin one monlli before liis actual return to India, if he 
should COoifdete the full period of three years’ residence, or be compelled by sickness to 
return before the completion of such ]»enod. 

It is intended to reserve to the s<^bolars the power of scler*tiiig, once for all, the course 
of study to be followed by them in Gi*oaL llritain. Each scholar wfftild be required to 
bind himself by a written cii«ragemcnt l>o Kubmit, to p.iM*b regulations as may from time to 
time be framed by the Secretary of State fm' India for ihc guidance of the scholars, in 
respect- of the educat-ionul institutions in counectioji with which tlicir studios are to 
be pursued, and in rcgpect of the manner in which they arc tu be connected with such 
institutions. 


The object of the Government in creating tlreso seholarsliips is not only io afford to 
the students facilities for obtaining a University dognio, and for passing tlie competitive 
exanihiaiaoii for admission into the Iv^lian civil service, but also 1o enable them to jiursiic 
the study of the law or riiodicino, or civil enginoeriug, and otherwise to jjrcpare tlnjiiijelves 
for the exercise of a liberal profession. 

Every scholar who, not being disabled by sickness, failed to compJete a residence of 
three years in Great JJritiiin, or who might be guiltv of gross misconduct, or disreirard of 
the rules prescribed for bis guidance, would, at the discretion of Her Alajesty's Secretary 
of State fur ludiOir forfeit liis scholarship ami furtlicr be liable to refiiud the sum of IdO L 
drawn by him as outfit ard passage in«inoy. 

The Governor General in Ctmiicil is of opinion llnit, cousideriug the present state of 
educailnn in ludia, and the general eontlition t»f the ]»ooplc, it is not avhisablc to award 
the schularshij>s win>11 y upon the principle of open comj^ctition. 

It is of great aocial and ])olitical importance to give to the sons of native gentlemen of 
rank and position a larger .ihaiai of the advantages now offered than they would be likely 
to obtain under such a system. 

In Madras, Bombay, and Lower Bengal, one seliohirship would be ammally awarded 
on the prlncijdo of competition. For tlie remaining pix scholarships, tin* Local Govern- 
monts and Administra.1ions would nominate pc^rsoiis whom they may consider to be <luly 
qualified. In both cases the awards would be made under ivgulntinns to be framed by 
the Local Governments, with the approval of the Governor General in Chunicil. Xo one 
should be selected who is not of ascortaim'd good moral character, and who does not 
appear to be physically capable of undergoing the course of Hie and study whicli he will 
Imve to follow in Europe. 

It would in every case bo an indippensable condition that the selected candidate 
ahonld be a good English scholar, able to road, write, and s])cak the English language 
with fluency and accuracy. 

His Excellency in Council would propose that the scholarships should be assigned on 
lliO 31st of December of every year. If the arrangements in England can be completed 
in tiino to permit of tills being done, the first awards would be made in December 
next. 


(True Extract) 


(signed) E, C, Bay ley. 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


M 


(Home Department—Education.—No. 39-361-67.) 


From £. (7. Bayley^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to Chief Secretaries 
end Bombay, and Secretaries Bengal, N. VV. P., and Punjab, pli^f*CA nin^ia > 
m Ceidltral Provmces; dated Simla, the 39th June 1868. 


I. AH dbeoted to forward the aecomponyiag copy of a Reaoluflion 
|da(N» A ^ ntiraber of sohdiurBbipa at the dkiMml of the different 
_ . "*[>09, for tim pdrposiQ besmwedi^ on 

; ifl Ibr iKe feiidus learned 

VV 2 2, Bi 


esiSptts, or Ibr tibe diri! i 


Ifidm - 

BomlHiy « ' ' 

li^mer Bengal ' 
N.W.Proviiioeft^ 
Pui^jab 

Ottde ACentre Fro* 
vbMseidltoritiitely i 






• ■ ■. 

Si'III' 

•Or,;* youK^Wcit Cooacii w: 




i (]bi« sdieme geii6- 
n}iT» fUid any vug- 
jsaanona whi&yoa 
wii^ to oUer/' 



to ^%eBi 


of tbe Bjelime and any auggeetibiia yfimH 

meth(d oar^it^ tlio m 
Tba Saertla^ tf State will be addressed, with a view to stutaUe airangements 
itiade for the'¥ece^ supervision of the young men on their arritnsj in 

4* /With ri^gard to the scholars to be seJected by competition, J am io add f&t if HW 
probably expedient to make use of the machinery of existing educational 
It might, for instance, be a good plan to offer the Scholarships to the first class of those 
who pass their first examination in Arts, in order of merit, provided that they are 
wise capable of fulfilling the prescribed conditions. 

I have, &C. 

(signed) E. {7. BayUy, 

Secretary to Government of lndia» 


(Educational.—No. 19.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

ill Council. 

Sir, India Office, London, 22 September 1868. 

Para. 1. The Despalcli of your Excellency in Council, dated 7th of .July, No. 9 
of I8C8, submitting a scheme for the establishment of scholarships having for 
their object the encourageinent of Natives of India to report more freely to 
England for the completion of tliifir education, and for preparation for the learned 
professions, the Civil Service, and other public ern[)loynicnt, has been considered 
hy me in Council. 

* 2. Approving, as I do, of the ])riuci[)le of this proposal, it is impossible to help 
perceiving that the present scheme involves the necessity of considering many 
important collateral questions. It wouhl luive been better to have discussed 
these fuHv in communication with the Home Government before giving to the 
proposal that publicity whicli it has mot with in India. But I will take an early 
opportunity of addressing you fully on the subject, and shall await with interest 
the furiher suggestions on the subject which your Excellency iu Council promises 
to transmit. 

1 have, &c. 

^signed) Stafford IL Northcote, 


(No. 14 of 1868.) 


, Government of India.—Home Department,—Education. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford IL Northcote^ Bart., Her Majesty^s 
Secretary of State for India. 

Sir, Simla, 18 September*!868. 

In continuation of our Despatch, No. 9, dated the 7th July last, we transmit, 
«Fr<imGoT<a<aine&t ofI'ort St. George, for your information, copies of the replies* we have received 

from the local Governments and Administrations noted on the 
|^m^Wnitoeat<rf margin, to our Resolution of the 30th June, on the subject oF 

A^st encouraging Natives of India to resort more freely to England for 

the purpose of perfecting their education, and of studying for the 
various learned professions, or for the Civil and other services in 
this country. 


' FramG<»Tenim«ntM^iD North Wesfcera 
'FrbvmceByNo. (laied 27 July 
'1$68, and enclosurit . . 

, From Chiof Ondh, 

2SS4. daM a 

vFromChlofCoimi(4sawnor<9 ‘ 

Provinces, No; 

? aojoiyissB. / ; ' . . 

; tooled 10 September ; 


2. We also transmit a copy of the Resointiopf which we have 
recorded on tW repU^ above pnentioned, li^d y^r 

iMon to.lhe 7w. 



a. Tfe 




yfow ob the seliM^e Sa pqjr ^aolutipn ,ol 

l»pt|^.idaiaft fi)r:Warde4 to ypa when received* . 

;' ■ ‘ .' . ^ ' We have, &C.-/'V ' .^. ' 

(signed) , John tm0revce^ 
ff\R.Mmi^ld, 

:r G. N. Taylor, 

' ' Maine, ;■ 

]T^}, V Strachey, 

H. Temple, 

H, W. Norman^ 



(Eiliioational Department—No. 2M9.) 

From the Hoiioura}>le i?. S. Ellh, c.n., Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort Saint 
Georgej to tlie Secretary to the Government of Indio. 

Sir, ITornc Department, Simla* 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Hay ley’s letter, dated 30th 
June last, No. 39>361, communicating a Kesolutiini of tlic Government of India proposing 
to place a certiun number of scholarships at the disposal of the different local Govern- 
jnents and Administrations for the purpose of being bestowed upon natives of India on 
condition of their residing in great Britain, and studying for the various learned profes- 
eions, or for the civil and otiier services in this coiintry. 


2. As regards the scheme generally, I am observe that, in the opinion of this 
Government, the pecuniary inducements held out hy the jiroposed scholarships arc hardly 
necessary in the case of young men belonging to Native families of wealth and position ; 
and in the case of other Nativov^^, this Government would prefer offering facilities for 
visiting England to men who had attained a certain jiosition in the public service, and 
whose characters were more or less established and known, rather than to boys or very 
young men, with a view to I be completion of their education. 

3. It appears to the Government that that part of education which consists in the study 
of books and the licquisitioii of‘ information, can be pursued by the Natives of India with 
a very fair measure of success in ibeir own country, and that the adv.intagcs which may 
be gained ly contact witli society possessing a Jiighcr intellectual and. poiiticai develop¬ 
ment would be more readily obtained by men of somewhat mature jears, than by youths 
sent to England as Oovcriimeiil scholars. 

4. These remarks, I am to observe, have reference to the general question of the age at 
which Natives of India can most mlvanfngeoualy visit England, and arc, of course, inap¬ 
plicable to that part of the scheme which has for its object to facilitate tli^ preparation of 
Natives to compete, under the existing rules, for the Indian Civil Service. 

5. This Government concur in thinking that the scholarship to bo awarded upon com¬ 
petition should, as suggested in Mr. Secretary Baylcy’s letter, be assigned to the 
candidate who, beside fulfilling the other conditions prescribed in the Kesolution of the 
Government of India, stands highest in the 1st class of the first examination in arts 
immediately preceding the award. 


6. I am to request, with reference to paragraph 3 of the enclosed copy of a letter from ^ Aumtet 
the Director of Public Instruction, an cxyilanation of the term Native of India,” it being 
doubtful whether this term includes East Indnins as well as pure Natives. It will be* * 
observed that the Director of Public Instruction is of opinion that East Indians will 
g^ladly avail themselves of the liberality of the Sui»rcine Government, whereas he con- 
nders that it will be some time before* persons of the Hindoo religion, of good socid 
position, will come forward as candidates for the proposed scholarships. 

• I have, &c. 


Fort Saint George, 26 August 1868. ChidT Secretary. 


From the Director of Public Instruction to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort 
Saint George; dated Madras, 4 August 1868, No. 1734* 

. Ithe honour to reply to Government Order, No. 265, of the 24th ultimo* 

to,me that the sdbolarship to be awarded upon competition in the Madras 
'l^rcii^&cW Btt^sted in Ur. Secrotasy Bayley^s letter, be assigned to the 

the other Cjtmditto^ ;^e60nbed ia the Besdlutioh of the 
357 * PJP3 • Government 







■;;.,;®l^i^*^inclttd^- S!Mt'<- ||hmsiii;^.-‘in^l ■«» pure Natives; kt '■'tfefe-iM__ 

y: ')o(iH$in-vi^^ tiM% HN^eeti ;an^ I trould suggest tiiatfan 

; of India as to the meaning they attach to'^e phrase*" I hafa^njeW 

;;; ; \ liast Indians wili gladly avail themselves of the Itberdl proposal of tfad ^^pre^l 
\ meat; but I &iibtif unconverted Hindoos^ holding a good sodal position^ willj 
tioiO at lei^ eDme forward as candidates. 

.4; I do.aot see tiiat any regulations other than those proposed by the Govern] 
Xzubai the addition of the above, are required. 



ijAi.'.ifco Director of 
:wa>licliistraction, 
iNa 4381, dated 
psfciy 1808 , 

Director of 
>’^;^1uio Instruction, 
vNs. '8818, dated tlie 

rA'O., • 

a-. ■ . 




(Education—No. 4210.) ’ . ,. 

^rom if. L* IJurru6n, Es(j., Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the . 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 28 August 1868# 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 39-363, doted the SQSt 
June 1838, witli its enclosure, asking for the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion on the beat 
method of carrying out. tlic proposed scheme to award scholarships to Natives of India,‘On 
condition of their residing in Great Britain and studying for the various learned profOe-' 
sions, or for the Civil and other Services iji this country. 

2. In re])ly I am to forwatvl, for the iiifoi'mallon of his Excellency the Grovernor 
Genera] in Council, the accompanying copy of the correspondence* on the subject, so&r 
as the scheme relates to this PVosidnncy, and to stale that the Lieutenant Governor 
concurs generally in the opini<in8 expressed by the Director of Public Instruction, except 
in the matter of the second scholarships, for whicli the h>cal Government will nominate 
persons whom they may consider to ho duly (pall8ed. This his Honor would dispose of 
exactly as proi»osed by the Government of Intlia. Such an arrangement will leave it 
quite open to the local Govcrtnneiit to take the course suggested by Mr. Atkinson,should 
it at any time seem desirable to award the second scliolarship also in accordance with l^e 
result of the examination. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) IL Z. Harnaon^ 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


(Education.—No. 3481.) 

From H. L. Hainson, Es(]p, Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

filir. Fort WiVliam, 15 July 1868. 

I AM directed to forward to yc»u copy of a letter. No. 39~3G3, dated the 30th ultimo, 
with enclosure, from the Secretary to the’Government of India, Home Department, and 
to request that you will be so good as to favour the Lieutenant Governor with your 
^Opinion on the subject, and more especially on paragra|')h 4, regarding the selection of 
eeholars in accordance with the results of the University First Art^^ Examination. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IL L, ITumVon, 

J unior Secretary to the Government ^ 


W, S. 4i^kmsou, Esq., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary^ > 
Govenutient of Bengal (No. 3616 ); dated Fort William, 18 August 18iS. ‘. .i; 

, / honour 4o uekuowledgo the receipt of your lotter^No. 646I;ii;4ii^,d^ 

, the 'Governor \G««enil:in Council regarding the estabU^i^ 

for. natives of India, to be held on . 

-und' tequcitfmg i% opinion .im'the arnmgei^ti 

, '.'v';. ^ ’■ ' ■ 

a«e-to 

' bexAibucn /ng^ 


5 ' 







Iffiwrfiwrtwiffer'^ fiimiiwuort O»wiwbo»i tfmM 

f& «l^ liiairxtfmmi Hu fo one 4f ^ tkMux 

^%ri* ir«ibt in rdSaiw» «bvtn itf uu»m «<ti«tiing m Mm Jf^wet Bro> 

j} tUxil yuak ijk annWol vlwtlier tl^a JuicnteuMit (3«v<niior will ibejiliin totlad 
le xsiM»aidUt68 of the eUsn Intended, to whom the pc^uolarv advantages cffered WQuld 
hUi so aa to indtioe fhem to visit il^glayid and Mside there for iho specified 

‘tShO df ihtes yeare^ when they were not otherwise prepared to adopt Huch a oonrae of 
od<ieation« On this point, however, his Honor is no doubt better informed than I can 

^ 1014 t would therefore only suggest that it should be distinctly understood that it is 
optional with him at any time to throw open the second sohohiorship to oomnetiiiou in 
ate same nuysner as the ftrst. There is ob\iously nothing in the Government Kesolutioia 
to prevent the adoption of such a ofjurse, and X am iurlmed to think that in these pro* 
Vinces it will bo found the most suitable arrangoiiicut. 

8* As regards the manner in wliieh the com])etition shall he condueted, it has been 
Turned by the Principal of the l*r<hidency College^ "‘and othio^ edueitional ofiieers^ who^e 
opTuions i have eonsuitcHl, that a *^ 1 ) 001.11 e\aiiiiii«itioii should*be held for these valuable 
priacs open to undeigraduate ^tudeiilh at the end of then tliiul year, that is to say, at the 
end of* one year after they have thi first exainln^ilion m arts. It is argued that the 

students would improve more at lhat stage of theii ediieafiou by an lubiilionnl year in a 
college in Tudta than tin y viould in the same time in Kiiglainb ami tbatbv thi'> arrangement 
they would be in a belter |M)Kilion lor profiting by tin a<l\anl iges that will be opened to them 
for put suing a ino^e advanced com so of study in Kiiglaiid tlnui if tln^ scholarships were 
tswarded a year earlier on ihetesulls of tin fiist evauinialion iii arts, ns snggtfiktea by the 
Qovemmeat of India. There is no doubt loiee in the aigumcut ; bu4 eonbioeriiig that the 
luaximum age for admibbion to the ('ivil 8( rvioc Examination ts 22, and tliut the maximum 
age of the oompclitois fortlio scbolarbliipb hsb beiii faxc^d at 20, with refeieiicc, no doubt, 
to the 1 unit laid down in the lulcb toi the (^ivii Serviee J2vamiu ition ; and eonbidering 
that, under existing rogiilationH, the average rateol eaiididato^ at the first at t^ examination 
is probably nearer lU than 18, 1 am on the uliolc dib]M>sed to iccomineiid that, for the 
present at least, wo shmild allow the eouipelitioii to be <lei i(kd*by tlu in si ovauiination in 
sorts, OH suggested in the 4lh paragmph of Mi. Buy ley *b coinmiinieatioii. ^ 

4. In'^tead, however, of a^erm^ the scholarbliijib to the candidates who jiass this exami- 
nathin in oidei ol merit, it Aould be expedient to leqniie, ub m tlic cavo of other 
scholarships, that a]i]>1uation blionld be made to thib depaitnunt for permibsion to 

compete, at least u inoiitb b< foie the examination, by every Htuchut v\lio wishes to become 
a cautlidatc, and that each candidate blionld iiiinibli at tlie bame time the piesciibcd certifi* 
catos of qualification, togethci xvitha gnariintec that, if elei t< d, he will ae« ept the scholar- 
ship and will embark foi Ei gland within a given time, oi whenever ealh* i upon to do so 
by the (Jovernment. The pcholui ships avaiiahlc should then be awaithd to sucli of these 
candidates, being otiicrwisc ohgiblt, as obtain the higbesl iiuiubti oi marks in the 
examination. 

6. Tf ibis arrangement is adopted. It will not, however, be possible to fix the 3lfat De¬ 
cember os the uetual day <if ele<‘tion, as pio|K)sed in the Resolution, itiasuiueh asunder the 
Dnivcisity Regulations llio deebiiaiinn of the lobult of the first arts exanunation may fall 
as lute as the 4% Januoiw. If will be buificicnt to piovide that ilu election bhaII be made 
as soon as the results of that exaiuiiiatiou arc communicated to thib department and the 
Government. 


(General Department.—No. 426 a. of 1868.) 

From jff* Simian, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the North Western Provinces, to 
JBn i\ Bnyle^, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
iShnlas dated Nyuce Xal, 27 July 1868. 

Sir, ^ . 

Isr reply to your letter. No. 39*-364, dated the 80th ultimo, with enclosure, I am directed 
iO forworn, for submission to his Exoellency the Viceroy and Governor. General in 
l^uncil, the aeoompanyilig Minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor* doted the 


Slat iDStoni^; 
asmptete theirs 


ling the JP^ont ox scholarships to enable promising native youths to 
stion in England. 

I have, &a 

, (signed) jB« SfoiMn, 

Secretary to the Government of the 
North Western Provfnoea, 


I «s 


» » 4 





. ■■■.’■^».<;'.■ • ■:>-. ■■- ■,.:^■ ;• ■ ■ ■Bij>w5jiT»>jT wBwMOif^-'- 

' iiBTTviB ftom. Hie' Ch>Verumeiit of In^gu Home, i>eiMiribinei^^ 

SO^eliMS.' '. ■ '/ 

In the above letter the GoveminerLt of India call for my opinion npon\tlie,,lSe^^i^^ 
of the Governor G enend in Council framed with | the view of providiog^eqiiolfti^^ 

200 I, a-yearj to enable prouiii^in^ youth? to complete their education in 
to qualify theznBelve? for the Civil Service, or for other branchea of high employ 
this country, > .. 

2, 1 have perused tliia Despatch with much gruliiicatluu, and am aangulne that it wi&' 

lead to satisfactory results, or rather that it vrill pave the way fur a larger project calon« 
lated to do so. * 

3, The noinjiiation system is undoubtedly the only one, in the present state, of native' 
society, which promises, at least In this part of India, and in reference to high adminisF- 
trativc employment, good rct-ults. 


4. But in order to secure success it is necessary uot only that appointment to the 
Bcholarslims sludl he by nomination, hut that (according to the resuljB of the period ol 
study in England) noniinntion to the Civil or otlier Services in India shall be made^ by 
the Home Government. This miglit he done cither by making immediate iiominations to 
those services or by assigning a certain number of writershii>B, and other appointumnts, to 
be competed for by the nominated candidates alone, of that year. We sliould thus secure 
in the successful candidates, fair ability and talent, and (what is of incomparably higher 
moment) good character and connections, and the jiresimiptiou of principle and loymty; 
If our nominated scholarshi])-holders arc to scrniiihJe for appuintnieiits in the open com¬ 
petitions of England, they will try in vain. They^ will be certainly beaten, not only by 
the English youth, but by any clevtsr master of a»tB from Calcutta; and all the CBsentuu 
qualihcatlons of jiosition and c.haracUT will go for nothing. Unless, then, a lair number 
of iiomluuilous he reserved for them, it wtmld be belter iipt to tempt the youth of these 
provinces to England by ex]>cctatIons which will rarely, if ever, be fulfilled. 


5. ^riie only other comment which T venture to make is the inadequacy of the measure, 
cxccj»ting it he viewed as a merely tentative one. The object proposed by his Excellency 
the (HoYcrnor General in C^nnicil is no other than to provide suitable native candidates 
for the civil and otlier liberal jirofessions of this vast eiiifiire; intending, thus, at once to 
benefit the administration, and to o]»en out a field of high and useful employment for the 
gcuei'ous youth of the country. 


But what is one nomination annually among 30 millions of people? >\]tliough the 
comi etitive appointment for Bengal will, 1 prosiiiiie, he open to the whole of this side of 
’ India, yet fn>m the advantiig<*s enjoyed by Calcutta it will j>racti<‘ally he confined to resi¬ 
dents of the metropolis. 'rhei*o will thus be but one nominee in each year for all the 
districts ofthe North AVestern Broviiices. If this single nominee W'crc destined certainly 
for the (^ivil Service, something might have lM*en said for the scheme; hut he is only sent 
to England to pursue. Ills studies, and to qualil'y himself, as the chance may be, cither for 
that or lor any other liberal profession. He may succeed in wurning someof these prizes^ 
or more probably he will fail. Such being the case, and with these great objects in view^ 
it seems to me that if the sclu^me is to answ^cr its purpose and create tiny sensible 
efleet whatever on the counlry at bl^^e, the numbers to be nominated must be greatly 
^ increased. The North WoBtorii Provinces should at least have half-ardlozcn nomina¬ 
tions. With numbers in proportion from other provinces, we might then expect the 
candidates to produce some appreciable iuHuencc upon the general administration, wh^ 
they come U]> to take their sluin: in it. 


6. Apart from the general inadequacy of the numbers, I earnestly call attentioli to 
the comparative claims of the North We8loi*n Provinces. With its 30 millions qf soldi 
it has been assigned but one nomination, the same in :QBict as the^ Punjab Vrith Hi, 
14 milljons. The Ceniral Provinces and Oude, with an aggregate populatiion of about 17 
millions, ar^ to have each a hiennial nomination. On the same ratio of population^ ilii 
K^prih Western Provinces have a claim to two nominations annually. 


t: I wojild therefore urge that even if the project bp kept, for the preepnt^ ito liia 
niirrow limits proposed, the North Western Provinces is entitled by m. piopidli^^ 
intisiiig^lMe, ana wealth, to two nominations. ^: 
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^ s^lee''(Kad' 
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‘HUi- - It ie worSt /cinuiiS^atii^ 

Hc'^i^Uv^ c^ege for of ImOian Btudeote might not bet 

m''mw ItsimSw locality in Bn^nd. It mi^ht be open not only to the e^diiw^h^ 

Imt' tfi aliy othom duly certified by their resp<^tiye Gtyven^enU, who elu^ to 
go hi^ei&r education at their own charged. If the principal and his staffs especially that 
Portion having charge of the domestic arraiigmnents^ were duly selected^ not only fbr,^:^!]!* 
other 4 :Uayfieations/nut in special reference to their experience of native charaoier nod 
the iimtltution would no doubt succeed admirably 5 and secure the confidence of the 
^ta^onil and parente^ who would otlicrwisc he naturally apprehensive of sending the, 
youths ^Ihoir families, at so critical an age, away fmin the oversight and control of their 
firiends, far from the sanctions of Native society, and among the temptations and diffi¬ 
culties of a foreign counti-y. 


10; The .effect of an English education, coudiictcd on these principles, would no doubt 
beof Incnltmluble benefit to the students themselves, and indirectly to the country at large. 
And it is apparently the only means of preparing the youth lor mixing freely, and on 
BQxnething of easy and equal terms, with the English meinbers of the several services 
which they may hereafter join. 


11. Jn this view, it appears to me that the earlier, say after the age of 13, the youths 
can be selected and sent to England, the greater will be the result. The younger they 
are, the more readily will they irnbilxs the iilean, and beconio used it» the maiiocrs and 
habits of the west; the more will their intellectual culluro be dovelojieJ by their own 
welfare, and indirectly for that of their countrymen; !vn<l the more freely will they be 
able eventually to asaociatc with their European fellow officers. The sooner tiierefore 
the parents or guardians of the uoinineeri are prepared to allow them to proceed to 
England, the better. Some of the i»arenf.s or guardians would probably bo found 
wming to convey their wards to England, which ol itself would be an indirect 
advantage. 


12 . On all theat 5 considerations, if the scheme be sufficiently enlarged, I augur the 
highest advantages to India from it. 

(signed) Tf^. Muir, 

Nynee Th 1,.21 July 1868. 


Prom Major f. Mac Andrew, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Oudh, to the 
Secretary to the Govcrnincut i»f India, Home Department (!No. 2824), dated 
9 July 1868. 

In reply to your letter. No. .39-366, dated 3()th ultimo, forwarding copy of a resolution 
proposing to place a certain number of scholarships at the dia])osaI of the different local 
Governments and administrations, and requesting the Chief Commissioner’s opinion of the ^ 
scheme generally, I um directed to state as follows:— 

2 . The design is to pay a limited number of young men to complete their education in 
England instead of in India, and thus to enable them better to qualify themselves for the 
Civil Service, the bar, and other liberal ]>rofessions. It is probable, that this plan holds 
out substantial advantages to natives intending to enter tbivse professions, and it will be 
equally beneficial to themselves and the State that the course of their studies should be 
ringed with European ideas and nsso(?iat.ions, which must necessarily be absent from them 
in India. The question arises if these things are so valuable in themselves, wdiy should 
the State pay people to acquire them? The only answer seems to be that the class to 
whom they are desirable is in general U»o poor to buy tlmm for themselves. It may be 
alleged that our object put forward is to ai<I, the cducAtion in England of the sons of 
native gentlemen of rank and ]>o 8 itlon,” and that this class ut least is not entitled to 
pecuniary assistance from the public funds. The Chief Commissioner cannot altogether 
Justify the payment of such persons when thev' happen to be wealthy, but Indian families 
of ffistiherion are often in indflli^rent circuinstances, and the Chief Commissioner, whilst 
di#s 0 nting iroin the policy wliicli gives exclusive privileges to those must fortunate in 
their woridly circumstances,admits that, in the 2 >rcsenl state of Indian society, more harm 
than good may cohae out of the forced elevation of its continued and depressed members. 
But ibetween persons of equally good stock and antecedents, he would observe the rule of 
dfsfar. d^nu>r»,TegardleBS .of any comparison of titles and acres. Indeed, he prefers to. 

passages quoted rather as exclusive of social inferiority' than as unduly 
favoiitrii^ exceptional rank and wealth. 

, Coipmissioxierf however, ilunks that it may be reasCiiably hoped that by 

a tj^^eaent scHeme, may, in bourse of time, have a salutary effect on*the 

x|(m epoiigb to If riiey seb their coi:q%trymen' ' 

. tempted to gd 

'perlfaps still 
' benefit 
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(No. 2412-217.) . ! ’ / 

prom tlie Assistant Secretary to the Chief ComniisBioner, Central Provincecs to 
Secretary to the Government oi‘ India, Home Department, dated Kagpore, 30 
1868. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Otliciatlng Chief Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt nrf 
your letter, oS'i). 39-.'i67, dated the nOtli .Juno, forwarding copy ^of a resolution " pro- 
nosing to jdiieo a certain number of scholarships at the dispcksal of the dilTerent loofld 
Govcrnnients and Adiiiinii'iratioiis, for the purjiosc of being bestowed on natiires of India 
©n condilioii of tlndr residing in Great Britain, and studying for the various learned pro- 
fcfesioiis, or for the civil and other services in this country.*’ 


2. The Ofliciating Chief CommiBsioiicr bollovcs that the scheme, as set forth.in the 
restvhition, will juf-tly apjirove itself to every one, and w ill he an incentive to the natives 
of India to visit England and become acquaint oil with w’osteru ideas and civilisation; at 
the same time overv individual is at liberty to choose J)is own career and to pursue those 
studies w'hi<‘h will fit liim to attain success in it. 

3. The cotulitioiis under which surli scholarships will be awarded and the duties Of 
persons nominated to llioin arc also so clearly laid clown tlial scarcely anything further 
seems necessary, and it might at all events be advlsuhle to await information concemiiig 
the arrangcnioiits which tlic Secretary of State may have made in England before 
submitting any siiggcalions. 

4. Regarding the age of the persons lo be nominated, it seems to the Officiating Chief 
CoinmisBionev that thib must pcrha]a? in sonm cases depend on the nature of the profession 
which it its intended to adtipl, iuaMiimdi as in some professions in which it is necessary to 
take a degree, a ecriain luiniiiuiin age is retpiired, and if the holders of scholarships were 
to go to England too young, and at the expiration of the three years, for which their 
seholarsliip is tenable w'crc unable to take their degree or enter their jirofeseion, oAving to 
their not luniiig attained ihe j)ro])(jr age, they Avould be throAvn on their own resources 
and might experience much ineouv<‘nicncc, if not fiill into serious difficulties. 

5. Similarly llic* jieriod of the year at which the bolder of a scholarship should after 
}}!^ nominnlion jiroceod lo Eiigliind, might depend on the course of study which he is to 
follow', as the course of stud\ ftir certain (irort?ssjons begins at certain periods of the 
year, and time might be Avasted Avere the scholar (o arrive too early or too late to begin 
at once. 

6. These arc but minor mailers of dcinil Avhieb can beet be settled after communication 
with the Home autlioriti(?.s. As before said, the Ofiiciuting Chief CommisBioner believes 
the fccbcmc will be productive of much good, 

I liavp, &c. 

(signed) J. W. 

Officiating Assistant Secretary. 


(No. 63-550 -556.) 


EiXTKAUT fj*oiu the Proceedings of the GoA'emment of India in the Home department' 
(Education), «ndcr date Si*nla, 18 September 1868. 

Head again— • 

Resolution No. 360, dated the 30th June 1868, regarding the cxpcdienc^t.of encouragii]^ 
natives df‘India to resort niore freely lo England for the pur^xisc of perfecting 3iS 
education, and of studying for tho vtivious learned professions, or for the Civil an^ other 
; services in this country. 

IbssoLtJTiojr.—Replies having been received from the Govemnienta noted in the 
r.fWm Madras, Ko. 21^^ margin to the licsolution of the 30th Juno last, the Gbvernor 

General in. Council considers it inexpediesit longer to delay the final 
42C;ik, coijfiideration of the arrangements for awarding asinw schokr* 
aad encourage MtivM to ^Engbadte 

CenM Proving Ka. into % mto the 
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|P#(> rmieii fey tbe <3h>Teriim6i^,^ SlAfifeaa mi 

some :ocq!ifi(ideratio^ The Madriu^ Q«Yomni^l;^>^lieem da widi 
tfeM ttie eibhmesehcadd grown up and in the public service, rather than to 

hfl^i^or te imy young men, with a view to the completion ox their education. 

4, The. Qovemment of Bengal likewise adopt the viewe of their Director of Public 
J^truction, who aeeme to thinh that students of a somewhat more advanced age than that 
ll^posed in the sketch resolution circulated, will be in a better jiositioii to profit by the 
advantoges of English education. ^ ^ 

fi. The Governor General in Council, while unable entirely to coincide with the views 
taken by the Government of Madras, thinks tliat the limit of age at which the scliolais 
khall be appointed may be advantageously raised to a minimum of 17 years and to a 
maximum of 21 years. . • ^ 

6. The Madras Government also asks for a definilifin of the term “ Natives of India.** 
His Excellency in Council considers that it should be held to include only persons born in 
India and of purely Indian extraction. 

7. With these modifications, his Excellency in Council considers that the pchcmc may 
he fiurly rectommended to tlie SecrelJiry of State for India, at whose suggestion it was 
initiated, who will bo asked to make early arrangements in England with the various 
educational bodies, on which the Governor General in Council.considers the success of 
the measure will materially de]>end. 

8. The local Goi'ernmeuts will be aulhoritjcd to take measures to put in force the 
aeheme in this country at the commenremciit of next year in anticipation of tlio reply 
from the Secretary of State, which may be expected bcibre that date. 

9. Although the Governor General in Council suggested that the competition should 
take place (whenever a (•ompetitivc examination vras etmtempiated) in connection witli the 
First Arts Examination of tne'thrcc univcrc«itics, it. is not his Excrcllenc^^'s desire strictly to 
prescribe tliis line of action. He will prefer to leave the local Governments to decide 
upon the exact mode of conducting such examination. His Excellency would only wish 
that in any case they should be carried on in connection ivitli, and if possible by, the 
machinery of the Presidency Universities. 


Ordered^ that a copy of the foregoing Kesolulion be forwarded to the Govwimiont of Madras. 
Governments and Administrations noted vm the margin. »» Bombay. 

(True extract.) « N^.W, Provinces. 

„ Punjab. 

C'iiief Gommisuoner of Oudh. 


(signed) E, V» Htn/Iet/, 


Secretary to the Government of India, 


Central Provinces. 


(No. 15, of 1868). 

Government of India.—Homo Department.—Education. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford IL Northcote^ Bart., Her Majesty*s 
Secretary of .State for India. 

Sir, Simla, 1 October 1868. 

In continuation of our Despatch, No. 14, dated the 18th ultimo, we transmit 
herewith the remarks of the Government of Bombay on our Circular of the 
30tli June last, on the subject of encouraging the resort of natives of India to 
England for, education, and of our reply thereto. 

2. You will see that we have referred. the Bombay Government to our Reso¬ 
lution of the 18th instant, and have said that on points not touched by that 
Resolution, we see no objection to the proposals made in paragraphs 4 to 6, of 
their letter. • 

# We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence, 

W, R. Mcmffield. 

<?. N, Tuytfir^ 

Hk 8. Maine. 

Jain Sirachey. 

R. Temple. 

. H.W. Norman. 
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■ '■S0<!^?^ Gdwswi^ 


I AM dircoted to acknowledge the receipt of ^J^oiir letter^ 

June iat^t:, forwarding copy of a resolution ptmosing to place a certain imiubilf ^.edbojar* 
ships at the disposiu of the different local Oovernnieats and Administrationii^ the 
purpose of being bestowed upon natives of India^ on condition of their.res^itlg {EpJ^^ 
Britain and studying for the various learned professions^ or for the civil and 
in this country. • “ . *■ , 

2 . In reply, I aui desired to state that the Bight Honourable the Governor in CbitndU 
eonsiders the proposals of the Government of India to be exceedingly well ad^ed tO 
meet the demand now being made by educated natives for regulations to enable them to 
attain higher offices, and a better position than they have yet neld in the ndtninistratioii 
of Indio. 

3 . The Bill recently introduced by the Secretary of State, and afterwards witlidrawiij 
would liave satisfied this demand at the expense of the existing Civil Service, and would 
unquestionably have led to ihe deterioration of the future service by deterring candidates 
from competing. 

4 . The proposition of the Governor General in Council seems,, as on experimental 
measure, free from objeciitin; hut this Government would guarantee a continuance of the 
competition s(‘ht»lari-hii), at any rate for a period of five years, so that those who now 
frame their course of study in the expectation of obtaining tlic benefit of the hotificatioUj 
may not be suddenly deprived of their chance by the abrogation of the rules now 
notified. 

• No. 217^ dated 5 ^ | a,n to snlunit transcHjit. of a lleport* from the Director of Public Instruction in 
Slat July 1868. Presidency* on the pulij(‘ct of the jiroposals under consideration, and to recommend 
that this Government be allowed to cjirry out the suggestion of Sir A. Grant, in para- 
graphs 3 and 4. 

6 . The Governor in Council doubts whether all restriction of age or otherwise could 
ho dispensed with, iiK suggested in jjariigraph 8 of Director’s letter, and would suggest 
that (or the first two years the limit of age should he extended to, say, 25 years in 
reB]>cct to the non-comjictition scliolarships to he awarded. But then the persons so 
nominated could not coinp<*te for llui Civil Service examination, if above the age pre- 
BCi'ibed for candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 

7 . The terms offered secin to be sufficiently liberal, and his Excellency in Council bias 
ho alteration to suggest.. 


From A. Grant, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Sccreta^ to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Educational Department (No. 2179), dated 31 July 1868, 


In compliance with Government llesolutioii. No. 409, dated 23rd instant^ I have the 
honour to submit the following suggestions :— 

2 . The scholarships now proposed to bo established should, I think, be designated and 
dignified by some jiarticular name. T w^ould suggest their being caUed The Victoria 
Scholarshi^is.” 

3. "With regard to the scholarship to he awarded annually in this Presidency by com¬ 
petition, it wonhl lie the simplest plan to ask the University to award it,*m connection 
witii tJie First Examination in Arts. Such a prize attached to this examination would 
give a great stimulus to the colleges. 

ft 

4. As the results of the First Examination in Arts are annually made known during 

the first fortnight in December, it ^vould be. easy to assign the scholarahip in question on 
the Slfet December, as proposal by his Excellency tlie Viceroy. ^ 

5 . A litfJc more difficulty ami uncertainty attaclies to the adjudication of the second 
sctiolarilii]}, which is not to be awarded by competition, but to which tiie > local 
Gpycrument is to nominate, if possible, “ the sons of native gentlemen of rank and 




it soems to me questionable whether sons of Hindoo or Mussulman Birdies i^ld 
be in t^s Presidency at once willing to accept such a tokbltndii^^^ 

abm In road, write,' and speak the English language with j^ui^oj; and ; 

7. jPilme merchautoc^ no doubt be found ifii^ 

'but be the sort irf-pertonsuo«itomiflli^^^ 





'^6iA Jf*. Bkttffi/j, dfSciatinff Secretary to the Govemmeht of Itidlti^ to tb0 

' j^rtrterjr to; Ae dorernmcnt of Bombay (Home Deimrtraent,—Education.— 

> , / Simla, 1 October 1868. 

I , AM .desired to acknowledge your letter, Mo. 75, dated the 12th ultimo, and in r^ly 
to ref^ you to the Resolution, No. 63-556, dated the 18th idem, which contains the final 
doph^on of the .Government of India, both as to the limit of age, the mode of selection^ 
and the claims of persons eligible for the proposed scholarships for natives of India pro¬ 
ceeding to England to study for entrance into the learned professions, or into tiie acrvice 
of Government. 

,2« In other respects, there is no objection to the proposals of the Bombay Govern* 
ment, and your letter will be forwarded to the Secretary of State, with this reply, in 
continuation of previous correspondence. 

I have, &c. 

if (signed) A» P, Hmeeil^ 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 1C, of 1808.) 

Government of India.—Home Department. -Education. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford II. Northcote, Bart., Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India. 

Sir, Simla, 1/ October 18C8. 

In continuation of our Despatch, No. 15, dated the 1st instant, we transmit, 
for your information, a copy of correspondence* with the Government of the 
Punjab on the subject of the scholarships proposed to be given to epablc aiid 
encourage natives of India to proceed to England to study for the various 
learned professions, or for the civil and other services in this country. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence. 

lf\ 7?. Mamjicld. 

G. N, Taylor. 

II. S. Maine. 

John Struck^. 

H. JV, Norman. 


(Educational Department—No. 363). 

Prom T, n. Thornton, Esq., Secretary Government., Punjab and ite Dependencies, to 
JE. C. Bayhy^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, ^ Lahore, 11 September 1868. 

REFBRKlNb to your letter, No. 365, dated 30th June, regarding seholarsHps proposed 
Iq bo bestowed onhatlyescf India, on'condition of their residing and studying in Great 
. /Btvlidn, I am now desired to forward, for submission to Government, copy m a letter, 
, dated 29th August 1868, from the Director of Public Instructmn^ and to ex- 

• press the views of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor on tlic subject as follows 

age of candidates must be limited to the period fn>m 16 to 20 years, the 
of selection proposed by Captain Holroyd appear to his Honor to. be 
tod Im has nothing to add to them; but his Honor would remark that, in 
^ BcholaMbip-holders be yoUng and 

it would, in bis eapedi^l fto Go^toment to add^ arrangsr' 

hefimedtoid' for fii^tawjg ahd encotif^agii^ the acquiremeut of ^ neeesSa^ 
y ■ -a'413' qualifilsatioiis 


* From Punjab, 

No. 363, daUKl 
11th September 
1868, and enclosure. 
To Pnnjab, No. 613, 
dated 18th October 
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ii^i^ tMVKkesxa^^ ©cwia^^ l^i^at Importitiip^ 

iptmlnlly €»hodeii for sfipertor fiotftia lawiis 

be persons wfaoni« p|i toiht return^ the people of tho eoiintry mil 
respect, on account df their secial-status, and for whom we shall have .such guiirai^Vee aa 
the conventional restraints of rank and birth a0brd for the observance on their, part of iUn 
honourable and creditable course of conduct. 

The Xiieutenant Governor is himself, however, very strongly inclined to doubt the 
expediency of sending untried youths to England to be trained; and he lias roeenfly 
been sux>pl5cd dciui-olTicially, by authority, with a copy of a letter addressed, in coxineo-^ 
lion with this subject, to the JIonoiirable Mr. Maine, by the Prineijial of tlie Iiahore 
College, Dr. Leltncr, wdiich appears to the Eieutenciit Governor to anbrd grounds, oof* 
voborative of this view of the matter. 

4. That letter contains some opinions in which his Honor does not concur, and it 
enters into points relating to the ellect t>f our measures on native opinion, which need not 
be adverted to. But in rcsptiel lo-this ]>iirticular measure of giving scholarships to youths 
of this country, to enable tlicm to ciualify in England for covenanted posts iu India, 
Dr. Leitncr points out that there arc two iuberent objeeti<»ns to it: one, that there will 
always be a liability to failure, and eonsc(|ueut grievous ilisappointmcnt; and the other, 
that however we might endeavour to control and supervise them, they would be subjected 
to grievous tenijNations, and in many cases would sutler more of inond deterioration from 
the intluonecs to which they would be subjected than of elevation of thought and priu- 
ciijlc from tlie instruction they would receive, and the examples atibrded them by the 
better disposed of our country men. 

5. Both objections arc, in the Eioutonant Governor’s ojiiiiion, valid, and both would bo, 
in a great ineasine, obviated, if the seleclioii were made iVom amongst jiromising young^ 
men already in our .service, who have gainer! some practical experienee of the business of 
life, ainl whose r<^iil qualificatioiis to take a high iiosithm in our service we have thus been 
enabled to test. 

6. The Incutcnsint Governor entirely concurs in the view expressed in the proceedings 
of Governmeut, that it. shall, “ iu every case, be an indispensable eouditiou that the 
selected candidate be a gt»od English scholar;” and he is not pnipared to state with cer¬ 
tainty that, at the present time, a suitable candidate thus qualiticd can be found among^ 
the yoiiiigc»r menihovs of the civil establishments of the Punjab; hut adding to these the 
members of the medical and eiigiueering brauches, lli.s IJonor lias little doubt that a 
suitable candidate may be found by the close of the present year; while larger numbers 
will, without doubt, qualiiy thcmsidves for future years. 

7. U soenis to his Honor that young men who have already gained some experience 
of life and lilb's labours will ordinarily be better able both to withstand the temptations 
to which they will be exposed, and to turn their opportunities to the’ best account; while 
men selected on account of their tried and asfxrtained ]>ra<itical merits would be less 
likely than others to fail in such further te.sts as may be requircMl of them; and even if 
they should fail, they woidd, if already in the Goverument service, still have their 
substantive posts to fall back upon. 

8. Assuming that their Bubstuiitivc posts would be kept open for them—a locum tenons 

being appointed to officiate for each during his absence—a saving would be effected ; and 
it would, his Ilon«»r thinks, be well, ill that case, to add this saving to the 200 ^ per 
annum which Government i)rt>]^oscft to grant. This would, in his opinion, be a gain, as 
he thinks tliercj can lie no doubt that t'lc abovii sum wdll barely meet the necessary ex¬ 
penses to be iM<‘un*ed by a college student iu Eiighind ; wliile no objcciioii could be raised 
to the selection, in the manner iiropoaed, of eniididates who have jiassed the age of early 
youth, on the ground that Goverumeat would be thereby in the end subjectcu to larger 
charges on account of superaniiiialion pensions, as the y^^ung liien would liave already 
eariiO'-l a title to pension for such period of servi*.*© as they had fulfilled at the time of 
their selection. • 

9. For these reasons I am to suggest that this Government beaiithorised to selact each 

year a suitable candidate from amongst those already in Government employ, whose ^ ago 
.may not exceed 80 or even 35 years; that officiating men be appointra to their posts 
daring the absence of those thus sclceted-—the saving effected -thereby being .addM to 
the ediolarship allowance granted by Government; and that by pasung, at the eod ^ 
tihree peaip, thc^tiwts that may be required of them, the candidates ahali wt at 

aooe lllo positijn of members of the covenanted branch of the departme^ to yrhi^ ihqy 
may beloi^,. but shall be rendered eligible for nomination to that branch, as vecaneies may 
opoun JHonor would further suggest that, if they be eucoestffidy-'the .pet^ of 

abienoe he liAmred to oeu^t toward pemnon. 

16. Th% tQlbvempr hiiM abst4dned fr^ toochiiig pxt eehcfiii^ 

dupSrtO' Ma«ree^^ as these do not app!l^4it:4iLe 

vemarl^in QDi^^ that, while fimittag his the selfe^ien of pmjte 

already in the Government service, he feels assured thet^ shm as Government mall 


h^offsi 


MiriglMs^ 1M 

lino af-i9m4jiq|^- ifjOUilg men to xitngwai^a ma «upporciw. luem 1^0^^ isfxam^ jbmwn 

yeM^'Btady, bo that, ere lon^, there will bo tio lack of capdichiteB of aU elaimia,:m 
^nglaody vcoD- whom to seleet oiir future covenauted Indian o&icoTS. 


;aiia>aaeiete4 

le inriU be follciwed hf mtkiy mho^- %iavt, 

indii and eupportin|e. them ihe^ 4mi]% 'jlurM 


1 havop &o. 

(Bigned) JE. JV, Trotter^ 

For Secretary to GoTcmment, Punjab. 


From Captain^ . Wn I?- 3f. Holroyd^ Director of Public In»iruction, Punjab, to 

2^ Ji* it^rttion^ F^q., Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies 

(No- Pi12a), dated Murree, 29 August 1808. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 290, dated 15th ultimo, 
vegardiiig the award of scholarships, for the ]»nrp«»Ke of enabling natives of India to com¬ 
plete their education in Fiigluud, and the assignment of tme such scholarshijj annually to 
the Punjab.' 

. 2- I think that the annual Boliolarship to be awarded in tlie Punjab should be confen'eds 
if possible, on a slndent whose father or nearest male relative is entitled to a seat in the 
Durbar of his Excellency tlic Viceroy ; but shctuld no such student, possessing in other 
respects the necessary cjualiiicaiious, become a candidate for the ecbularship, it should, in 
jny opinitm, be thrown open to coin]»ctition, and awarded on the prineijile suggested in 
the 4th paragrajdi of letter. No, 119-305, dated 3(>th June 1808, from the fcSecrctaiy, 
Supreme Government, to your address. 

3. I have the honour to propose the following rules for the award of the sdiolarsliip :— 

I. The scludarship shall be conferred on a student who lias jiassed tlie Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the Calcutta University^ bears a good moral character, and ajipears to be physi¬ 
cally ea]>ablc of iiiidcrgoing the course of life that lie will be required to follow in Europe. 
It i« essential also that Avhilst at school or at college he shall have slnuvu sufficient ability 
and application toyvarrant the belief that he will fully avail liiinsolf of the advantages of a 
European education, ills father or nearest male relative must be entitled to a seat in the 
Governor Geiierafs Dui bar. 

II, Immediately on the results of the entrance and First Arts Examination bqjcoming 
known, the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, shall submit a list of all eligible 
candidates for the scholarship, showing the position that each has taken in the cntnince 
and other uiiivcrsily examinations ; and any special qiialificailions that may appear to 
rec'jiumend him for selection. Tlic Director shall state on whom lie considers it most 
advisable to confer the scliolareliIj>, pointing out clearly the reasons that have iiiduenccd 
hia opinion, Tlic final decision shall rest with his Honor the -Lieutenant Governor. 

HI. In the event of there being no candidates of the ranJ-i contemplated in Pule I.’ 
the scholarship shall be offered in order of merit to students atteiuling colleges who have 
passed the First Examination in Arts, and possess the re(|ulsitc qualification as to moial 
cliaracter and pfij-^sical constitution. The Directtir, Imwcver, sh.’dl have the option of 
recommending the selection of a candidate who may not have obtained the highest number 
qf marks ia the First Arts Examination, if he has sti'ong grounds for believing that such 
atudent is more likely than any other to profit by a course of instruction in EnglanA 

E, IF. Trotterj 

Assistant Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


From i4, jP. Hthocll, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Indio,. Home 
Department, to the Secretary to the Govemment of .Punjab (No. 613), dated 
13 October 1868. 


1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 363, dated the llfh ultimo 
the subject of the Boholarships proposed to be given to enable and encourage natives 
India to proceed to En^laiia to study for the various learned professions/or for the 
iCTvil and other services in this country. 


{Cite Ideutenaut Qovemer will perceive firom the Resolutioii of this Department, 
the 18th ulfimo^tfaaathe^limit.of’age at which scholars shall be selected 
of X7 and to a maxlmnni of 21 yeank 

fifl#q^dJbm.vaaM9ne^ whose age ssn*^' - 



(l^acationai, No* 
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To Hid Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of 

Council. 



&fy Lord, India Office, London, 8 April 186®,,; ! 

Pafa. 1. The Des;^atches of your Excellency’s predecessor in CpUn^ 
dated 16th September, the 1st and 17th of October, Nos. 14, 15, and 16 of 18i®^ 
on the subject of encouraging natives of India to resort more freely to 
England for the completion of their education, have been considered by^ me in 
Council. 


2 . In my predecessor’s Despatch of the 23rd September, No. 19, of ,18689 
the principle involved in the proposals of Sir John Lawrence’s Government^ 
was approved, but it was stated that many collateral questions qf impoi'tahce 
remained for considcfration. By those expressions it was intended that the 
policy of inducing natives of India to resort to England for the completion of 
their education should hti recognised, and that the means by which the 
object might best be attained should be the subject of future careful considera-. 
tion. 


3 . Tlie scheme proposed by your Excellency’s predecessor in Council was 
devised with’referencc to those provisions of the law which strictly confine all 
appointments in the Covenanted Civil Service to such persons as shall have 
passed through competitive examinations. According to existing rules, these 
examinations are held in England. Under this condition of things, if natives 
were ever to be admitted to any of those appointments, it was indispensable 
that some assistance should be given, in orJer to induce them to undertake a 
journe^ to Europe, and to incur the exjjense of an education which, in.a great 
majority of ca?^es, would, after all, probably result in failure. In the 14 years 
during which competitive examination in England, has been the sole door of 
admissioii to tin* (’ovenanted fHvil Service, not more than 16 native candidates 
have appeared, and only one of these has succeeded. Hence it is clear that 
the regulations which forbid the appointment to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of any person who shall not liave passed successfully through competitive 
examinations held in lingland, are regulations which practically exclude the 

" natives of India from that service. It was not, therefore, tli^ abstract merits of 
an education in England, as the best mode of qualifying natives for high civil 
cinf)lo}T)ieiir in India, which led you to resort to the scheme of scholarships. 
It was a sehcine which arose out of the necessities of the case. It was the 
, only one open to our adoption if the natives of- India were not to be whbBy 
excluded from any share in the higher offices connected with the administra- ‘ 
tion of tJieir country. 

4. But the whole conditions of the case will be entirely tdtered if the law be, 
changed^ A Bill is now bcfofc l^arliaincnt which, if it receives llie sanction of 
the Legislature, will set free the Government of Indip. (under rules and reoii^ 
tions yet to be determined upon) to appoint natives to all or any of the 4>mbes 
Jiow exclu^vely confined to the Covcmuited Civil Service. 

. Tlie cpiestion would .then arie»e whether an education in Engljapd^4nd 
ceils in competitive examination, is the only, or in all cases the of ^ 

frtnese fqr office, as regards the natives of India. • , 

.Question involves very different considerations 
de'terpoa^^^the adoption of the competitive system as 
Ak, pati^nage, and-;paiirm>ag^' 

frii^d# . When 

Under the cimapeti^v:^ ayati^^ah^ don ai^t;. 



mniL 9 ^ 

i» 

hkllmlii tww|it » <yiiWA(i fofe'ibctre Is «e kaii »fietkr 

'fllHMiM «f under fttiiiff,,^r tKtUttcal 

AtikU|iiiea 

libv» «r%i, can held* tfaeiudlaa Empire, the teete of oomnetitnne mllomiA»<t 
tioo are, on titw whok, good torts a« between different eendidtitos of the £ng« 
.GMimee* 

7> Bttt this principle eannot safely be relied upon as r^ards the natims of 
Indfet ft is notorious that in their case mere intelleetual acuteness is no indi* 
ealion of ruling power. In rigour, in courage, and in adndnistratire ability 
some of the races of India most backward in education are well known to be 
superior to other races, which, intellectually, are much more advanced. In a 
eomperirive examination the chances of a Bengalee would probably be superior 
to the chances of a Pathan or a Sikh. It would, nevertheless, be a dangerous 
wqperhnent to place a successful student from the colleges of Calcutta in com> 
mand over any of the martial tribes of Upper India. 

8. And to these practical disqualifications of race must be added the not less 
serious difficulties which may arise out of the circumstipices of rank and caste. 
Although the prejudices of caste are, we may hope, gradually giving way, they 
ore still powerful ^ and, although nothing should bo done to encourage or to 
foster them, it would yet be in the highest degree imprudent to disregard their 
existence and their strength. The influence of rank and of social position is 
bordly less strong in many parts of India. So much do you recognise this to 
be the fact, that in your proposed scheme the majority of the scholars are to be 
selected solely witii reference to this qualification. But this is an element alto> 
gether alien to the system of competitive examination, and it is not easy to see 
how it can be dealt with in perfect harmony with that system. In whatever 
degree the Government of India may be compelled by the social condition of 
the country fi> bo guided in their appointments by such considerations, their 
action should be disconnected as much as possible with the tests of mere literary 
examination. 

9. On the other hand, it is not to be doubted that personal acquaintance with 
English society, and the impressions which must arise from seeing the working 
of our political system, would be a most valuable element in the education of 
natives destined for any of the higher offices of the State. For judicial ap¬ 
pointments, and in general for the attainment of legal knowledge, a period of 
study in this country would be specially important. If, therefore, the experi¬ 
ment of these scholarships and of the Gilchiist scholarships should give 
promise of success, the plan may yet receive further development, or it may be 
specially connected with special employments in India. 

10. On the whole, however, 1 have come to the conclusion that our duty 
towards the natives of India, in respect to the giving them a larger share of 
employment in the administration of their own country, is a duty which must 
mainly be discharged in India on the principle of careful and cautious selection. 
A more free employment of them in the uncovenanted service and promotion 
according to tried ability from that service to the Covenanted Service would seem 
to be the method of proceeding least beset with difiiculties and least open to 
objection. This would, indeed, be a competitive examination of the best kind. 
But the wide diversities of charactes which prevail between different parts of 
India make it essential that each province and race should be treated by itself 

11. It should never be fomotten, and there should never be any hesitation in 
limng down the principle, that it is one of our first duties towards the people 
ot Ihaia to guard the safety of our own dominion. For this purpose we must 
proceed gradually, employing only such natives as we can trust, and these only 
m such offices and in such places as, in the actual condition of things, the 
Qoverument of India may determine to be really smted to them, » 

12. Inyiew, iherefere, of the change in the law which is now under con- 
rtdentilMjb ’•nd of the corremondiiig change in all the conditions of the 
qaetifoa which must ensue tnoreffimn, I am of opinion that the scheme of 
stfeollirabl^ ahwild be dealt wHIi. meanwhile only as an experiment, and that 
yon shiMlldL befeve torocee^^ ferlher, await the iwrajUa attidned by fboto 

W ‘ ' R* ' * sdwlaw 
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wUdi nMio i^UtappoHited. 


' kbanM^ fo. 
(fltgned) 


(No. 7, of 1869). 

Government of Indio.—Home Department—Education. 

To His Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Argyli, E.T., Her Mojeo^a 

Secretary of State for India. * 

My Lord Duke, ^ Sinda, 19 May 1869. 

Wb liave to acknowledge the receipt of your Dispatch, «o. 3, dated the 
8th ultimo, commuuicajing your views with respect to the scheme sanctioned 
by our resolutions of the 30th June and 18th September 1868, for encouraging 
natives of India to resort more freely to l.ngland for the completion of tiieir 
eduralion. 

2. It would appear from the 9th paragraph of your Despatch that you apinram 
of the principle on which the scheme of scholarships is founded. Vet tiom the 
concluding paragraph we gather that your Grace would wish that the operation 
of the scheme should for the present be either partially or wholly suspended, 
pending the success or failure of the ‘.cholars who have already proceeded to 
England. We are not, liowevcr, certain that we fully apprehend your Grace’s 
wislns, and as the subject is one which nutumlly excites muchs interest and 
attention among the native community in India, we therefoi’e beg for pre<^ 
instructions on the point, and vihether the suspension of the scheme is intended 
to be absolute and immediate, or, if not, the extent to which it should be 
carried. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mago. 

H. M. Duraad. 

U. 8. Maine. 

John Strachfy. 

B. H. Ellu. 


(Educiitiondl, No. 10). 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India in 

Council. 

My Lord, India Office, London, 15 July 1869* 

Para. 1. Tui. Desjiatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 19tli May, No. 7, 
of 1869, lelaiive to the sclieinc Jur encouiaging natives of India to resort more 
frt.cly to England for the completion of their education, has been consideied by 
mem Council. 

• 

2. Your Lordsliip in Cuundl has asked for precis^ instructions as to whether 
the suspension of toe scheme, directed in my previous Despatch, is intended to 
be absolute and immediate, or, if nut, to what extent it should be carried. 

S. In iwly, 1 have to inform your Lordship in Council that it is my desire 
that tile scheme should be suspended, and tiiat no more itiections to sohwanbips 
riioflld M held until further iusiructions are received from me. 


1 have, he. 
(sigaBd) Arg$U. 


( 



► ^ ’ ' (No. i,on87q.) 

To liis GraoO'tbe Right Honourable the Duke of k.t.. Her Muje«ty*s 

Secretary of State for India. 

My liOrd Bnke, Fort William^ 25 January 1870. 

Wb have, in accordance vfith the instructions received in yoii^r Despatch, 
No. 1$, dated 16th November 1869, issued immediate orders to the Local 
Qeverufnents and Administrations to suspend all further appointments to the 
aoholarships instituted by the Resolution in this Department, No. 360, dated 30th 
June 1868, for the purpose of enabling natives of India to complete their studies 
in England. Tlys has been done, in the first instance, by telegraph, because the 
period at ja’bich these appointments were directed to be made was close at hand. 

2. In convoying to your Grace, however, the intimation that your instructions 
have been thus carried out, we desire to remind you that this scheme of scholar* 
ships was mainly intended to meet, to a certain extent, the allegation by which 
the present sj^stoih of exarnindtion for the Civil Service in England has been 
assatled, viz., that it virtually necessitated the exclusion of natives from the 
highest Civil offices. This scheme has now been suspended without the substi¬ 
tution of any other provision to obviate the objection thus indieated ; for the 
clauses of the Bill referred to in the fourth paragraph of your Grace's Despatch 
of the 8th April 1869, No. 3, which would have enabled the Governmcmt of India 
to afipoint natives to offices now held exclusi\*ely by members of the C'ovenanted 
Civil 8er\ice, have not become law. 

3. Our own opinion has frequently been expressed to your Grace and your pre¬ 
decessors, that it is just and wise to take advant.ige ol every legitimate opportunity 
for promoting natives of India to situation*? of honour cind einolunumt under our 
administration for which we may couMder them fitted, and we are aware that 
your Grace fully coincides in our viev\& in this respect. 

4. But we fear that tlie simple «?iispciiMon of a scluuiie which, however 
defective in ilotail, had fur its purpose the advancement of this policy, will not 
merely disappoint the expectations of individual caudidates, but those also of a 
largo section of the public, and that it may give oecnsiou for much misrepre* 
sentatioii as to the intentions and motives of Her Majesty’s Clovcminent. 

5. We need not say that such rcsultb are greatly to be dopiecated; aud we 
would therefore urge that some action should be taken, as early as practicable, 
to demonstrate that the views of (lovernnieut in regard to the more liberal 
employment of the natives of India in the Public Service have undergone no 
change. 

6. We should be glad to be informed wlielher a Rill containing provisions 
similar to those referred to in the second para:>ra[>h of this Despatch is likely to 

m become law during the ensuing Scasion. It is possible that, for tlie completion * 
of this object. Imperial legislation will be necessary. But if delay is likely to 
occur, we are prepared to propose measures which would pi ovide for the admis¬ 
sion in greater numbers than at present of the native subjects of Her Majesty to 
Civil employment, and at the same time tend to* strengthen and improve the 
administration of the country. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

IV. R. Man^Ul. 

O. N. Taylor. 

H. M. Durand. 

J. Strachey. 

R. Temple. 

' J. jP. Stephen. « 
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(S4im!k(IodbI» No. 4). 


ti' t 


To His BxcsUeney the BicAt Honourable the Qoiwmar Geaenlel India in 

Council. ‘ • > ' 


My Lord, India Office, London, 81 March IBS^Ou 

l^ra. I. Thb Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated the 84th January, 
No. 1, of )87(b on the subject of the suspension of the scholarships founded fw 
the purpose of enabling natives of India to complete their education in England, 
has seen oonsideied by me in Couned. 


3. The history of the case is briefly as follows:— 

8. Mr. Davies, the Firuincial Commissiouer orOude, quoted'^n his Report tat 
1865^06 certain remarks by Mr. St. Gtorge Tucker, regarding the objections to 
shutting out native officers of ability from high admlnrstrative preferment, and 
the Govemmont of India, in reply, inquired of Mr. Davies if he could suggest a 
remedy. 

4. Perceiving this, the Secretary of State expressed to the Government of 
India, in bis Despatch in the Revenue Department, of the 31st May 1867, hie 
opinion of the importance of the subject, and di sired that itimight be curefully 
considered; and this led to a resolution by the Government o India, dated 19tu 
August 1867, which recognised the eligibility of natives for higher administra* 
tivo oud judicial office than they had yet generally reached, but looked to the 
non>regulation provinces as tboir cbiei^ if not only held. 


6. Sir Stafibrd Northcote approved of this n solution, but thought it did not 

go far enough. His observations on this point 
• “ThUwartepmfte right tliicction,or»iud» I corihaiiy (para. 3 of Despatch, Revenue; No. 10, dated 
Miptvre, hut U appears tu nir that thcio taroom for carrying out X,,. iu/.u\ «... tl... «... 

s toe priooipld to a eonaidprabicf xtent HI the regulation pioMDces February 1808) aie quot^u in the mar- 
also. The Legislature lias diteniimed tbit the more imnoitaut gin ;* and he concluded by OXplOSSlDg lUS ex- 

.l..t l,,5l;or ..d !»..» ..d «mploy. 
Mrriee solely by oompetition; hut theie isaiaige iiasi of ap- merit would hcioartor bc found for natlYCS in 

In ihe regiiUtion. m yell as in the nonycguiition jjjg refiulution, as well as in the uou-regulation 
" l^vinees, some of them s«aiwh lc« houourable and lucratne u.o ^ 

' ' the 


^ tban those tesenred b> foi the CoTenantecl Cml Scivico, to provinces, 

Miiish the natives of ludiu e ceitainl^ a prefereutml claim, but ^ , 

whlohp as you stem to admit, haws up to this time, be (n too lx- 6. Tins was ed by a proposition for 

I GoTomm™. .d,ola.kip,, «»bndttjd b, the 

- * . {oofthcGouinnicnt, noiii, Goiernmeiit of India, 111 a Despatch (Educa- 


4MU1 bare no claim upon thi pationago 

tiondl), No. 9, ilatcd 7th July 1868, but as that 

Vf ihe nmiresof the couutiy, and, therefoie, vihile all due ton- , ''' ia, * a ^ i 

iMavation should be aho^n to vvell-desirving incumbents, both ub BChenie did UOt, 111 lUy opinion, SUulCientiy 
iS|«rd« thair pn^t poiition and thur ptomotiun, thaie canbo iHovide for the great object in vicw, I desired 

iSsM u'lllaL m that it might be considered ex^ierimental 

^dMnstsr.** only, pending my intention to carry through 

( Parliament a more complete measure. 


7. I have now to inform your Excellency in Council that a Bill iias been 
passi d by Parliament dunng the present Session, the provisions of which will 
eATectualiy carry out my de<<ire, that natives of India should be appointed to 
such high offices under Government as they may be fitted for by their qaa]i> 
fications. * 

• 1 have^ &c.* 

(ugned) ArgjfU, 
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Ooranraumt of liidUik^Hoiiie l^|nrt(lntiit.*->'BducaticNit > 


To Hb GrMid the Right Hoaoumble the Duke of Argjfitt k>t>i Her Miyeety*t 

Secretary of State for lodia. 

* lify Lord Duke, Siralay 10 June lfi|d9« 

tra&atnit for your information a copy of the correspondence noted on the 
largiu, rdatire to the (iroposal for the 




(^ili^meot of a Uuiversity at 'Lahore. £><>» Punjab, No. m dated Mqr 

* To „ „ ua, w leth Septmbit MST 

2. This proposal, your Grace will see, « •» •» J^Nwwmbw •• 

is described as having originated in a ” ” » 6i| lith Pobmrf leSl 

strong desire on %o part of certain cliicfs, To » » 8(i2, ,, send May w 

nobles, and other influential native gen¬ 
tlemen in the Punjab, for the ostablislimeut of an institution for tho promotion 
of education through tho medium of the vernacular*, tlios differing essentially from 
the system pursued in tlie Calcutta University, which is not considered in the 
Pumab a^pted tui tho wauls of the province, beoause it regards English too 
exwisively as the channel through which higher instruction should be con- 
veyeiL 


3. In support of this, object, donations, amounting to 1,81,105 lupees have 
been collected and promised, and annual subscriptions, amounting to 13,691 
rupees, are expected. It is believed that the proposed Unixersity will have an 
annual income from private sources amounting approximately to 21,000 rupees, 
of which 13,000 rupees will be derivable from subscriplioiis and 8,000 rupees 
from interest on invested capital. 


4. Referring to tho correspondence which took place in 1807,* between the 
British Indian Association of the North Western Provinces „ 

and the Government of India, on tlio subject of the fS sKn* w sad is, d*t« 

encouragement ot education through the medium of tlic September and ath December xa67. 

vernaculars, and to the assurance given by us that we ' 7ai 

** would be gbul to recognise and assist all efforts made l)y ^ 

societies or individuals to further the object in view/’ tlie Lieutenant Governor of 

the Punjab brought the recent movement in the province for the establishment 

of a local University to our notice, and begged that a grant inlaid, equal to the 

subsetibed income of the in«^titutioi), might be allowed from the Imperial 

revenues, and that it might bo assisted with grants of available waste lauds. 


5. Wc beg to call your Grace’s attention to the correspondence that has ensued. 

You will observe from our loply to tlie Punjab Government, dated the 19th 
September 1868, that wo were at first reluctant tg sanction the proposal sub* 
mitted to us, inasmuch as wc doubted whether the establishment of a University 
at Lahore would be the proper mode of meeting the wishes of the people, or 
satisfying the more urgent requiicmonts of the province. At the same time, we > 
eaqpressed ourselves willing to sanction the graiit-in-aid applied for, being the 
equivalent of the annual income of 21,000 rupees expected from private sources^ 
on condition that, instead of expending the funds in establishing a University or 
examining body, they should be expended on the extension and improvement of 
the ejristing Inhore Government College, on the principles advocated by the 
Punjab Government. We declined compliance, however, with the proposal to 
make any grant of waste lands. 

fS 

6. We have since, under the explanations afforded in the communications 
finta the Pumab Goveriment noted on the margin, some- ^o. 4 as, d«t.d lath Nmmbw isee. 

what modified these views, and it will be seen that we „ sii, „ SMh « n nAtuOmm 
liBve now, on the eonditioBS stated in onr reply to that »' „ 

Govemaumt, No. 262, dat^ the 22nd ultimo, accorded our sanction to the estab- 
Ushnidat Oi the ^mposed institution, which will not, however, for the present, 
aasdine th« full tmaracter of a Univenity, as it will not grant dq^rees, but ceitifl- 
eat«t only, until the number of the power m teacjiing in any brantfli 

ttUtvAft w ka any iannlty, oan ha sbown to be Snffimsat to wanan t w conferring of 
397* any • a University 



to* 

ft Uidvttnitsf *Tkm n<»t» » Uttivenltjr, 

bttt vJU be desigtiaied by doittb «^tldUi aK iblit (4f ^ Ubh«niR^Colb^ Lt^o^*' 
so a« to mark ihe faet ibftt the prettmt amcti()*eaieftt is tneiftly f<ejB|^<£s^, and is 
intended only es ft vMAimittftfy to the posdble estftbliikmeMt «t aostt# Ihttidas time 
of ft University in the Putyeb. 

We have, jtc. • 

(signed) Maya, 

W. R. MaiuptaUL 
//. A/. JDurm^ 

H, S. Maine. 

John StraeKa/, 

B. H. Ema. 


(Educational Department.—No. 235). 


From 71 if. ThornUmy Esq., Secretary to Government Punjab, to E. C. BayUy, Boq.j. 
Secretary to Go>oriiment of India, Home Department* 


Sir, Laliore, 27 May 1868. 

Yoir letter No. 4217, dated 5th Septcmhei 1807, to the addreRH of the President fud 
Membeis of the Biitihh Indian AB‘-ociation of the Noith Wowt Provinces, copy of whioh 
was transmitted to this Goveinineut mth >oiir endorsomeut No. 4222 of the same date, 
own eyed the '\icws of liib Excellenev the Viceioy in Council upon the Biibjeef of pro¬ 
viding education for the jicojilc througn the medium of the 'lernaeular. 

2. It nas pointed out in that letter, that in tlu* Educational Despatch of 1854, abroad 
dibtimtion was drawn between the Tcrunculai languages as the necessary and only medium 
of iiistniction of a p(»piilat kind, and the Englidi language, aH an ebsential requisite for 
education of a high order,” hut that, ** between these two limits of popular education on 
the one hand, and education of a high older on the othci, there were many degioes of 
knowledge lor the comnuiinculion of which, through the media of the ^ornatular or 
English language, no qKtific lules eoidd ho laid down;” and it was added in nara. 6, 
that tlu Governor General in Council ** would lie glad to rc*eogiiise and asbibt all efforts 
made by scjeietieH or individu.ds to iiutlier the object in view.” 

3. With reference to the aliovo rematlcs, and to the liberal promise of assibtaiiec made 
in para. S of your Icttci, tlie IJononiiible the Lieutenant GcAcruor is encouraged to 
tian'^init tin the consideration of the Hight JJoiiourablc the Governor General in C'ouncdl, 
copub ol the papers noted iii the nuiigiti * 

4. Fiom thc*^c pajieis it will be apparent to his ExcelLncy in Council, 

(1.) That a strong desire exists on the pan of a laige number of the chiefs, nobles, 
and edneatid eJasses of this jirovince for the cst.ihlishiiienl of a system of education 
which shall gi've gi cater cn''‘oinagtnKiit to the (oinmunication of knowledge through 
the medium of the vcmrieiilar, to the doelopment of a vernacular literature, and to 
the study of Oiiental classics, than is aflorded by die existing system, a system 
tiamed to meet the requirements of the ITniverbity of Calcutta ; 

(2.) That it is the opliiiou of ofificers holding high positions in the Edueadonal 
Department of tins province, th.ii the system of that Uni\or8ity is not adapted to the 
educational rer|niicinents of the Punjab, inasmuch as it does not give a sufficiently 
prominent ]^Obition to Oxieufal stur^us, legaids English too exclusively as the channel 
through which instructioii must he conveyed, and prescrihes a mode of examination 
wiiich is calculated, in theii opinion, to raise superficial rather than sound soholars; 

(3.) That 


• I. From Poerotaiy to Govemtnent Punjab to Director ot Public Instruction, O. U. Altdiison, Ks<|t, 
and Anjiiuisiift of loihoie and Delhi, dated 26tli Octohei 1807 * 

2. I rom Director Public Instmotion to OfliiUting Scctetazy to Government Puxdah, No. 7, dated 
Jeiiaary 1868. 

3. Meiiiuianduxn by C. Peaiwn, K*q , Inepector of Sd obis, Hawal Pindi Circle. 

4. Bi'to by C. W. W Alexandi,r, Inspector of School^ Iiahore Circle. 

5. Ditto by K Wfimot, Esq, late rnneij^ Delhi College, and new Inspecter ef 8obo(d% 

Avahalla Cirolr. 

6* . Ditto by C. U. Aitohtsoo, Esq. 

t* Diti by LUutrnaut Oolensl Coxe, Commissioner of LaboM. 

8. t<aH« from Secretafy to the Aq^man (Native Xiteiary Boelety} of Ltliore* 

^ ditto ditto ^afDellik 

Bnl wy dm eiMNwb of Hn Saton^Karr, Vice ChenotUoa of the Caleatts d«ted8Mi 

.t. mmOmt «f MmwA L lww l . a 

12. DilH at a Aittit i g»held <m gasd 
la IMita, ad a meeiint Md; im 2M 

14. listof donattom and rabserijptloas towaaie the endowmmatt of a Dnivamliy at Lahora. 
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' (4^ TlMwIiia title ^inkm, of snei^. even ww tiiie Cahm tt e tTnlTOtailgr 4e oonawt to 
mooiijr ita i^iteoi^ the ereii over wiudi its opertcttow extend U too tibe 

popntetioiis too veried# to admit of its properly fiilfllSng die dudee devolving 
VipWit; 

(5») tbsiU nnder these ciroumstanoes, a strong derire exists that there should be a 
separate tTnivenuty for the Punjab and its dependencies, constituted on principles 
more in harmony with the wishes of the people $ and 

(d«) fEhat with this ohjeot, a sum amounting to 98,794 rupees has been collected, of 
wlti<^ 86,SKI5 rupees tire in hand and ready to be invested m Govemmont SecuritieB 
as an endowment fund, the interest whereof will be available for the support of tibe 
institutinn ; that further donations to the endowment fund to the amount of 82,311 
rupees are promised, and that annual subscriptions arc promised to the amount of 
13,691 rupees. 

In short, in Iho event of a University being established, there is every prospect of an 
ssmual income from private sources amounting approximately to 21,000 rupees, of which 
13,000 rupees will he derivable from subscriptions, and 8,000 rupees from interest on 
isevested ospital. 

5. Under the circumstances set forth above, I am to policit that, in accordance with the 
promise made in para. 8 of your letter, and with tlie principles of the Educational 
jDespatoh of 1854, a grant-in-aid equivalent to the income dorived from the above sources 
be sanctioned by the Sitpreme Government. His Honor further proposes to assist the 
izistitution by grants of available waste lands. 

6. In the event of the cstablislmicnt of a separate University for the I*UTijab being 
approved of by the^ Supreme Government, and sanction being a<*cordcd to the grautr-in-aid 
ahovo applied for, it is proposed, witli the concurrence of the Anjumans (Native Literary 
Societies) of Lahore and Auirithar, which have lieen from the first the zealous promoters 
and supporters of the movement, and of the chiefs who have so muniflccntly contributed, 
and of the principal officers of the Educational Department, that the plan and constitution 
of the University be as follows 

I. That the University be established on the footing of a grant-in-aid institution, at 
iho city of Lahore * 

II. That the special objects of the University shall ^ be to afford encouragement to 
the enlightened study ol Oriental languages and literature, the improvement and 
extension of the vernacular literature of the Punjab and its dependencies, and the 
difforion of Western knowledge through tlie medium of the vornaculars. 

III. That the Governing Body of the University consist of— 

(1.) A Chancellor (the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab) ; 

(2.) A Vice Chancellor, to be appointed by the Chancellor; 

(S.') A Council or Senate to bo composed of— 

(a) The Chancellor and Vico Chancellor, as President and Vice President 
respectively; 

(5) Members appointed by the Chancellor on the ground of being eminent 
benofaciors to the University, original promoters of the movement 
in favour ^ of its establishment, or persons distinguished for attidn- 
ments in literature and scionoc; 

(c) Suoh number pf officers of Government as iho Government may see fit 
to appoint as ex*tffficto members; 

Representatives appointed by those independent chiefs who have already 
contributed, or who may hereafter liberally contribute, to the endow¬ 
ment; and 

(e) Hereafter 


fiCempsen, till , . , „ _ 

ssmimim. But on omrrsstiag tbe opinions of those of the oommunity who have most prominently eome 
fiwWStd In ^e mstter, i^has beem found that they evince an evtieme vepugnanee to any such arrongeiment. 

ol Its own, which xequires mat It be f ^ * 


treated apart horn 
presentatives of the 
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Tbsgr scaudder that the Pmdab has a speciality ol its own, which xequires l 
other piavinoe in this matter ; th#y enntond also (and most emphaticaUy so the repress 
who have so lihatslly eontxibvtedjl^at Lahore, ania not Delhi, ^nld he the seat el tlie Univcfuity, as being 
iho hiSfi mUHTtsini oFliho AdnuakSMbn of the Previitoe, and tne plaos with whirii for generations past they 
IhMni ImAI rrigtkiii^ snoh m have never existed with IMhl. Furuier it 3 ibrisl%lhat the nobles and gentiy 
“ »not as yet evinced any snoh entlinaiasm in this matter as thoM who have atrivoa lor tna 

of a univtthdty at tahosm Bader these oironmetafiess^ the Howmmhle the fiftsntsiiaat 
i thaiW Bg hl geqnviiioed that the latter m ra s wf e k the one whteh II ii h ic w s eh si W upon him to 
__ tes idiiaisef Daild i^ay intoe^ ftiidB t a , and agbrA 
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ly. Tlwli Um abore GoTeraias Body be oonetitated a b(^ corporate, eitfitledi to 
bold mad dispoBo of property^ and to eue mad be eued in its oorpcarmte enpiusil^y aad^r 
ibe idtle of the ** I/aborm university.” 


Va That the University be empowered— 


QO To confer, after examination, degrees of honour and diplomas for prolicieiiey 
Sa literature and science, under such regulations as may be framed in oonfonnily 
with the principles set forth above. 

(2.) To expend the income at its di^^xiosal in tdl or any of the foUowing ways, 
viz. 


(a) The remuneration of examiners ; 

(^) The establishment of fellowships and scholarships, tenable by persons 
undertaking to devote themselves to the pursuit of literature and 
science in such manner as to carry out the special objects of the 
Univerbity; 

(c) The bestowal of rewards for good vernacular translations of, and com* 
pilntions fi cm, Kuropcau standard works, for original treatises In 
Oriental tongues on subjects of importance, and works or com* 
positions distiiiguibhed for excellence cn* stylo ; 

{if) The cstablislimciit of a collegiate department in connection with the 
Univerbity,* nr making pecuniary grants to otlior colleges, con¬ 
ducted on a «.ystem conformable with the principles of theUniversity; 

• (e) The entertainment of a registrar, and other necessary office esta¬ 

blishments and charges; 

(/*) Investing funds in Government securities for the benefit of the 
XJ ni\ erhity; and 

(^) In such other ways as may be desirable or necessary for carrying out 
the pur|)09C8 of ill e Univcibity. 

(3.) To frame regulations, not inconsistent with the above provisions, for carry¬ 
ing into eiTcct the purposes of the Univerbity, and from time to time to rescind, 
alter, and amend such regulations; |)ro%'idcd that no regulation shall have afifeot 
unless passed by a majority of tbc C'ouncil or Senate at a General Meeting (con¬ 
vened after duo notiec), and confirmed by the Chancellor. In framing such 
regulations tlic followi'^ig instructions shall be obsc rved:— 


(a) In regulations made for the conduct of examinations, or the conveyance 
of insttnotion, it shall be provided tliat the examinations be con¬ 
ducted and iiibtructiun eonvoved, as far as possible, in and through 
the vernacular. 


{b) ISfiorts shall be made to discourage superficial scholarship by a modi¬ 
fication of the existing bystom oi prescribing text-books for entrance 
and other exaininations for degrees in Arts, and substituting lately 
oral examination, composition, and translation; and by diminishing 
as far os ponsiblo, eonbistcntly with the attainment of sound know¬ 
ledge, the number of obligatory subjects for examinations. 

(e) A thorough aef}uaintancc with the vernacular shall be made a necessary 
condition for obtaining any degree, fellowship, or other honour, in 
addition to any other attainments which may be required. 


(d) Proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit, or such other Oriental language as 
may be jirekcribcd Iw the Goi^orning Body, combined with a thorough 
acquaintauce with JQnglibb, siiall be a necessary condition fbtfobtaSi- 
ing the highest honours of the University; but provision be 

m^e for duly recognising and honouring proficiency in literature and 
science in Iho of those unacquainted with EngUsh, provided such 
attainments hre combined with a ioir acquaintanoe with the more 
important subjects of European education, such as histon, geography, 
&C., so far as such acquaintance is obtainable ihrotigh we Ifteoiuw or 
the vernacular; and for duly recogmsira and honoiwing m^ficiency 
Unaccompanied by a knovfle^ <rf AtuWo or fienskrit 
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i it 10 JinggeBted thattlie 


of Legislature. 


Iio «bojr< ^ 

ei»l»od|edi ip aasa atibmitted for i 

8. In coueluaioiiy 1 am desired by ilte Honourable the Llcuteiumt Gb^eraor to call 
ike attention of Bxoelleiiev the Vicoroy in Comieil, to the munificent liberality of some 

of the mdependeatohiefe of this province, ^ . . . 

The Uberality of hia Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, in assigning the sum of 
rupees to this Government, for promoting the objects of the Umvereity, have 


62,300 rupees 



MaharAja of Patiala 

Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Kujas of Jbecud and Itaja ot Jhoend 
KabhaV and the Sirdar of Kalsia liaie jtroiniHed to invent the sums noted » 
in the margin^ in Government securities, and assign the interest to the Sirdar of Kama - 

University. 

Liberal emitrilmtions fi’om oth(»r chiol's and gentlemen will be observed in the sclicdule 
of Bubseiiptions. 


9, I am further to bring to not ice the services of the folJowing oflTicers in connection 
with the movement in favour of the o-^tfibli^hincnt of a Uniicr*otA ; oi J)r. G Lcitner, 
principal of the Lahore C/ollege, a (Hsl^ng^li^h<Hl scholar in Arabic, and master of many 
jBuropean languages, who has been fi'<.»m the /iiM coii'spicu«)iH for liih zeal in piomotlng the 
OBtablishnieiit of an educational HjMem HiiitiMl to tlit* wishes i>f the j>c(>j)le, whosi eonfideace 
he has awakened in ar marked degree ; ol Mi. ('. V. Aitchi^on, now oifiebting a-* Foreign 
Secretary to the OoNcrunient of India, ^^ho, a»% DojuiIn (VuuiuUsionc'i of Lahore, 
Ofiieiatuig Commissioner of Lahore, and Oniciaiirig Sceic’uiry to this (jovernment, was 
indefatigable in sccomling the mo\ejn^‘nt, and aiding itn proinoterh ^vitll hound advice; and 
of Puiioit Manpliul, Mir Munshi oi this ofiicc, wlio-o •»ll^ices hu\ebecn specially brought 
to notice by Mr. Aitehison. The number of chiefs, imhles, and gentlemen, wlio have 
more or less distinguished themselves by their cicrtiorn, is so great, that it would be 
invidious to particiilariso individuals. 

1 ha\e, &e. 

(signed) T. II* Thornton^ 

Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


(Xos. 137 to 440, dated October). 

From Secretary toGoveinunent, Punjab, toDircctor Piiblle Instruction, C, C7. A<tcAtson,Esip, 
* and Secretaries to the Anjiiuian, Lahore, and Delhi. 

1 AM directed to forwaid printed copy of corrchpondenee between the Government of 
India and the Btitihh Indian As'ioeia-tioii, ^orth \Ve‘«t Provinces, on the subject of the 
education of ilic natnes of India. In doing so, I am dc-»ircd by the Honourable tiic 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab to state, that although the obji'ct at whicli the British 
Indian As«(ociation of the North West Provinces aims, is the biune as that which his 
Honor has over mlvocafed, vi/., the inslriu'tion of tlio people of India mainly through 
their own vernacular, and the A -.sociation acknowledge, a-^ his Honor eniphutic^ally docs, 
that the vernacular literature of the piesent day does not eontaiii works (*apal>lo of con¬ 
veying udvanetd instruetiou; y<*t his Honor foeb con'llraiut'd to d^'^s<Mlt fiom the opinion 
cx]>ressod by the Association that “ the jirodiietion of biieli works is not a difficult task,” 
his Honor, whi^ he highly applauds the effoits of the All^giiih Literary A^sociatioIl to 
obtain translations into tbo veiiiaeiilar of standard EiigliNh works, i^ deeply iiujire^tsod 
with the conviction that a veruaeular literature of sm'li a character as will really siitficc 
to enlighten the native mind and attract it into the patiis of true jihilusoph}', can be 
looked for at present only from those who have mastered all that is really importaut or 
essential in Oriental learning, and have added thei*eto iiioie or less profound aequaintauce 
with one or more branches of Europ(*aii literature, seienee, and art. How students of 
this order may best be raised, and how they m«iy he most suitably encouraged and enabled 
to devote their lives, or a porti ui of them, to tiaiisfubing into the vcrnaeular the knowledge 
which they have thus ac(piired,<jippeais therefore to his Honor to be the problem which 
it is most desirable to solve in connection with the discussion bot fortli in tiic accompany- 
in g d oenments. 

with those prefatory remarks the entire subject is submittod for your consideration, 
and the Lieutenant Governor will be glad to receive such suggestions as the correspond¬ 
ence now forwarded mi^ serve to elicit. ^ 

I am however to add that, owing to the difiScul ty which must probably be experienced 
in forming a suitable body for the management of a separate university in the Upper 
Provmpes, aa well as for other rewons, his Honor is of opinyfiL^hdl^/ery effort slij^ula be 
miide, ai the first instance, to induce the University of'VHctttta so far to mc'affy or 
ea^fj^ its existiiig rules and course of aclaon, as may appear neoessary to fulfil the 
educatioiial xemkBitmnts of these territories, and tend to secure the objects aimed at in 
tkepresaoit diseusaiou. On this point, alsp, however, his Honor wifi be glad to receivb 
stum ejetMMdons of opinion or such sngrestions as the oocadon may appear to call fi»r« 
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Tou have iiitveadiy heen inframed by the private ipcr^erf tie ^ VW- 

xoy^t yoor ooLthe eub^ect of edueatioa, dated the let ijdl^eir.: be 

ocmeidered by the Governor General iu^CoffaciHnthie department; and! aeeiMMir'ditje^ 
to eommttnicatc! to you the remarks suggested by a oateful perusal 
tation. ' V ' 


2. The importance of the vernacular languages as a medium for conveyiiig iuSthihfi^ 
to the people was prominently recognised in the ^Education Despatch* of 18549 oont(id;Q^ 
ing tbelfeading principles by which the system of education in this country has since been 
governed; and bis Excellency in Council is glad to find that the soundness of the vlewa 
therein expressed is so fully corroborated by the representation which you have now 
submitted. 

8. In the Despatch above quoted, the Court of Directors stated that it was neither 
flieir ” aim nor desire to substitute the English langunge for the vernacular dialects of 
the country;” and the opinion was unreservedly stated that any acquaintance with 
improved Eurojican knowledge which is to be coiunuinicated to the ^eat masses of the 
people whose, circiiinstanccs prevent them from ae.quinng a high order of education, anS 
who cannot be expected to overcome the clifficmlties of a foreign language, can only be 
conveyed to Ihem through one or other of these vermicular laugifiiges,” On the other 
hand, it was stated that a knowledge of English, as a key to the literature of Europe 9 
" will always be essential to those natives of India who nsi)ire to a high order of eduoiir 
tion.” 


4. A broad distinction was thus drawn between the vernacular languages as the 
necessary and only medium of instruction of a })()]mlar kind, and the English laxtgu^e as 
an essential recjuisite for education of a high order. But between those two limits of 
popular education on the one hand, and educaliou ot‘a high order on the other, there 
were many degrees of knowledge for the coinmunication of wdiich, through the medium 
of the vernacular or English languages, no s[)ecific rules could be laid down. It had 
hitherto, ns observed in the Des]iatch above quoted, “ been necessary, owing to the want 
of translations or adajitalions of Vhiropean works in the vemacular languages of the 
East, for those who desired a liberal education to begin by the mastery of tlie English 
languagebut this necessity was not regarded as one likely to be of permanent dura¬ 
tion ; tot it w*as remarked tliat “ as llu* iiiiporlancc of the vernacuhu* languages becomes 
more appreciaud, the vernacular literature of India will be gradually enriched by 
translations of European books, or by the original compositions of men whose minds 
have been imbued w'lth the sjarit of Eiiro]>ean advancement, so that European know¬ 
ledge may gradually be placed iu this maimer within the reach of all classes of tlic 
people.” 


5. There cau be no doubt that since 18o4 some projjrcss has been made towards this 
very important end, princij>idly by the translation of Eurojioan works into the vernacular 
dialects of the country; and the (iovernor General in Council will contemplate, with the 
greatest fe^ntisfaclion, further indications of a desire and ability on tlio part of the natives 
of India to add to this prog^e^s. It is gratifying to find in the memoiial now before 
Government, so clear a recognition of the necessity of adding to the vernacular literature 
with the view of making it available us a medium for imparting a higher class of instruct 
tion to the groat masses of the people; and his ICxcellcncy in Uouncil ng^ioes with parti¬ 
cular satisiaclion the mention made of the steps, in tliis direction, now being taken by the 
Allyghur Scientific Society. 

6. Grants for the encouragement of vernacular literatureT are yearly placed at the 
tiisuosal oi" local Govcrnmiuils and Administrations in the chief provinces of the country, 
and the same object is furilier aimed at by llie publication, or purchase W the various 
Education’Departments, of vernacular books for sale and distribution. By these and 
such other means as may from time to time suggest themselves, the Governor General in 
C'ouneil hopes that the vernacular languages of India may be made more and more svailfthle 
as media for conveying instruction of a higher order, ambit will always be an object witSh 
his Excellency in Council to keep tliis important subject prominently before the mucotioai 
Buthoritie;^ and to gii c every help towards the attainment of the end in view. 


7, As regards the requests * made in the Ifitli paragraph of the Ihn Oovemor 

General 
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I lUkd it mafit be boree fa mind that even tke translatioii of only eueh lK»kB am 

iska Univeraity, would bnrdly of Haej^be etilBcieiit to 
wamUat ^kje introduetiofii of l»x>posed meaflux^a; for the otject of umversiiy edtieaUw 
ia not ^rety or aecure a knowledge of Oertain apecifiod booka^ 1>at to 

and'fit t^e mind for the parauh of knowledge in the wide sphere of Enropean 
noienoe and literature, and for some time to come this can probably be carried -on by 
n^vet India only through the medium of the English language. 

Bn At ike same time the Governor General in Council will be glad, as will also ibo 
local Goyemmenta, to recognise and Hasist all efforts made eitlier by societies like yoars* 
or by ihdividuoJa, to further the object which both your society and Government have 
equwy in view ; and will at all times bo happy to receive practiciil suggestions on the 
subject^ and give them the fullest and most careful consideration. 

9^ It must, however, be borne in mind, as remarked by the Secretary of State in his 
EiiduGatieu Despatch of 1861, that it is practically impossible, even if it were desirable, 
for Govei'tuueut to undertake the whole cxi^nse of iinpartltig a sound education to a 
country so densely populated }is India. The Government must look to the wealthier 
classes to contribute freely their time, their money, and their influenoc, towards an object 
in the auocessful ac<;omx)lish]ncni of which the xn'osx^erity and advancement of India so 
greatly depends. 

lO. It has been only by such clTorts on the part of individuals, or sections of the people, 
that education has been widely s^ircad in Kurox>ean countries generally, and the task is^ 
In fact, one which no Government <*an wliolly assume with any jirosj^ect of success. 

(signed) JS, C. Hayley^ 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(Xo. 4222). 


Copy of the memorial, and of this reply, forwarded to all local Governments and Admi¬ 
nistrations for information. 


(signed) JZ, C. llayhy. 

Secretary to tlie Government of India. 


To His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India in Council. 

The humble Petition of the British India Association, X'orth West Provinces. 

May it please your Excellency, 

IVf, the undersigned, members of the British Indian Association, North Vreatem 
provinces, are deeply sensible of and do fully appreciate the strenuous efforts which the 
Government has made in the matter of x>ublic education and civilisation in general of the 
natives ol‘ India, and for which all of us owe a very heavy debt of gratitude. We fully 
believe that Government has taken in hand the subject of public education from motives 
of the purest disinterestedness, that the goo<l of the j)eople has been its sole object, and 
that its constant endeavour is always to im^irovc the condition of its subjects. 

2. In the firm impression of tliis belief we arc now encouraged to come forward and 
aubmit,oertaui schemes, which, if carried out, wo arc persuaded, will have the. effect of 
greatly enhozicing the benefits ^f the present system of education, and wc earnestly trust 
inat the Government will be graciously xdcased to take these schemes into their serious 
and most favourable consideration. 

.ift. We Gon^BS that many of the arts and sciences, now prevalent in Asiatic eountries 
wlme history and eubjact* 4 natter are embodied in the works of our most' celebrated 
authors of old, and whim have descended to us in their pristine condition, unchanged and 
wimpEOTed, are founded >on principles which the modern advanoemehtvof knowledge iiae 
imviM to be fidse and erroneous. Xhere are others, based indeed oh sound and true prin¬ 
ciples, buir whose conditioa or atatus, owing to the i^ditions^:,^f research axui d^- 

cove^, has entirely changed. There are others, again, the study of which has now 
b^oc^ne obsblo^ useless; w^^, oh the other hand, there now fiourish in world 
Iwuay Wenbes origin to the weseht ^^e only, and #ere qai^ 

vaHknawa to itmispatable ftot a study of dhose cfcienoes 
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iiMNfttrtif w kfioirtodbe^ we e»%Ib6aeeeQi: 6f erartein e( Aat 

tSiet-to^bteln these to eiiidy the EhigKsfa'litiffKtil^, 

end threu^ it to j^ue eooeiw to thh richest treaaures of modern lu&d knofHedg^* 

And it ifl ibr these reiMmts Wat we all agroe in considlbitiff Wat the X^^entment |>ow^ 
oonnected with the introduction and diffusion of the ISn^ish langua^ &to this eouhtry 
' has been well dohceived and should be steadily carried out. , ' 

4. But meanwhile it is possible that, while we are prosecuting one good Work, we may 
be neglecting others of greater urgency^ and iinportiince, and thus lessen tlw value of 
efforts which, properly and impartially directed, might reach the highest point of success* 
ThU error we conceive to have been made in the present system of education* W^e im 
eager that Wis system sliuuld be as faultless as it can be desired, and we cannot but think 
that in our intentness upon the accomplishment of one good work, we arc losing sight of 
others, to which greater importance may he attached. 

5. The duty of a Goyermneni, especially that of the British Government, is'undetr- 
taking the public cdiioation (»f the jiunierous classes of its subjects, each different class 
having a religion and customs of its own, is to impart such knowledge and instruction as 
will be usefiiJ to the people in the cvery-day business of their lives, as will rectify and 
improve their habits and morals, as well acquaint them as fur as T^iosslble with the known 
truths of nature and science, and as will engoiidcjr in tbein nobility of principle and ele¬ 
vation of* idea, while at tlic same time care must be taken that neither principles nor ideas 
bo made to rest on the tenets oi* any reiigiem, or on the practice of any«national or religious 
custom, but be founded on tlic laws of natural morality and the general dictates of reason. 
The task is difficult, indeed, but possible, and the consequences of its successful prosecu¬ 
tion wdll be most momentous. Tl'hc mental eiiligliteumeiit of the people will be fbllowed 
by the increase of material c<»mfort. Taught the realities of things around them, tliey will 
no longer be the ready recipients of those? false notions and idle terrors which occasionally 
confuse and alarm the public mind and lead to tlie disturbance of general tranquillity and 
order. Antipathy of race 9 ,n<l religion will fade away before the light of nature and 
reason, and social resjicet and confidence will take the place of present dislike and 
suspicion. 

‘ 6. A Government actuated by motives different from these, urged jierhaps by the less 
elevated desire of carrying education only to such a point as would fit tliem for the per¬ 
formance of the ordinary duties of life?, woidd be doing little more than a man does when 
he trains an animal for draught or <>t1icr purpose of his own. But we sincerely believe 
that these arc hot tlie intentions of the Govornmont of India; we feel sure that the work 
it has commenced has been undertaken with the highest objects and the most liberal aims, 
and of this the three Universities, in wiiudi the most advanced education is made accessible 
to the general jiopuhition, aie cuns[)icuoub proofs. 

7. Wo would therefore draw the attention o/‘our Government to the question, whetlier 
the existing system of eduention provided by the State is capable of securing the true ends 
of education as we have above sketched them. We would liunildy represent that, in our 
opinicui, under the ju'eseiit system those ends are incapable of attainment. A few, indeed, 
out of the 140 millions subject to the Government ol* India, may liave received through 
its means all the j)leasures and benefits of a sound and liberal education, but these few 
arc insignificant when (‘ompared with the great majority, and this majority has received 
no enlightenment, in fact has not been affected at all, Tlie country, as a whole, is in its 
original state of uncivilised ignorance, and Ifas lasted none of . the advantages of learning 
and civilisation. We have said that in off'ering our present petition our object is not to 
revive the dead learning and refinement of Asia, but to supplant all tliis by the introduo- 
tion of the truer and more recently acquired knowledge of Uuropc, while we desire to 
benefit not the few* only, but the large masses of tlic iicoplo, and to spread over the whole 
country the blessings of good morality and sound wisdom. 


6« At ]»rc8cnt an acqiiaintcnance wdth the higher branches of knowledge can bo obtained 
only by a study of the Bnglish language, and it is this which presents the greatest ob¬ 
stacles to the general and rapid propagation of useful knowledge in the country, and 
wbioh delays the ^prooch of aiiy change for the better in the ideas and morale of the 
people. By this the growth of public education is stuntc^ and withered, and a few only, 
through a medium dimoult of access, can cull the fruits of a learning which chould be easy 
of approacli to all. 

9. The cause of this condition of things is uot any jealousy or dislike foti by the people 
towards .i^e study of EngHsh. The times in which such feelings were held have pasMd 
believe, for ever; the necessity and iiUMrtanoe of learning English sire marly 
seen and liberally acknowledged by the great body of natives, many of whom have de- 
views in large and influential meetings of their fellow coitn tfy tn en . We 
wfil quote the words of one iff particular: Syud Amned Khan, Prindpsl Sadder Ameen 

of 

1% jmj^ally cat} their attention to the uwent neeemty diere is il^ the 

study cf SngUsK.^ Tt » .not «mly requisite,on account Of we nmay luor^ 
it enables those who^study it to fin, but on aeconnt of the maxufcM uses and advsi^dnjjkaa 





■ or^miiiy 

Wt O^iaeBa^ttiait, to mio««iM^^jir ttasrv ott trad^i^Hs mix mir 
. ^<m>{>eai»^£all0ir^t^tflk and to snstw th« many «rta aod aoieiicM-xo «d>^ ttoated of in 
■' 'dbatjjutgiuge.'' ,■' : ■ . ," . 

il. TBore aoine other oauses wKiob may account for the present station^ condition 
of education, but one important enuae ia, that through the atuay of Bngliah alone aa it is 
pmoot taught and acquired, the student (rare cases excepted) does not attain or exhibit 
ad^ree of knowledge, or a standard of morality and culture which can be respected and 
hrnitated by others, or which is camble of convincing parents' and friends that a bt^ 
point of education has been attained. One out of a hunctred may indeed reach the mura* 
d^sired degree of excellence, but the number of such is small and insignificant, and they 
make no impression on the millions around them. 


12. It is with the object of remedying this defect that we desire to make our suggee* 
tions. We would wish that, whatever exertions are being made now in the diffusion of 
the English language should bo continued, and from time to time increased, but that 
another system of education, bettor calculated for the spread of general instruction, be 
inaugurated and carried out^ and through its instrumentality English bo made tlic means 
of benefiting very many instead of tne very few. The systeui we propose may be 
diflereut from that now in vogue, but is not antagonistic to it; the ultimate object of 
both is the same. What we urge is, tliat instead of English alone, the vernacular also 
may be made the •channel for die instruction of all the people alike in the very highest 
subjects of culture and education. 


,13. It may bo hastily said that this proposition has been long ago settled and put at 
rest, but we strongly deprecate this assertion. What vre propose has never even been 
subjected to discussion. The point settled was whether English ought to bo introduced 
into the country, or the study of Oriental languages with tlic'ir efifetc arts and sciences be 
encouraged and diffused. W ith the decision arrived at wc all thorougldy agree; it was all 
diat coiud be desired. Our proposition, however, which we offer for eoiisiderafioa and 
solution by the Government and die public is this: while maintaining and promoting 
English emication, can we not adopt a vernacular language, as a medium better suited 
than^a strange tongue for the general diffusion of knowledge and the general reform of 
ideas, manners, and morals of the ]^eople; cannot European enlightenment and civilisation 
be better taught through a language which is understood, than through one which is 
foreign and unknown, and can never be ac^qiiired by the vast majority of the 140 millions 
of British India? We can never teach all these inillions a new and single tongue; we 
cannot reverse die miracle of the Towner of Babel. If this cannot be done, we have no 
resource but to adopt the vemaculsir as a medium for the instruction of die people gene¬ 
rally in European learning and civilisation. We would do well to bear in inmd the intel¬ 
ligent observations of Mr. B. 11. Hodgson on the foundation of an institution for the 
ifiiision of knowledge in India. Now, I consider that if wc would really benefit India by 
Yook education, it must be as we benefit her by our Government and our law's ; that is, 

y reaching the many, by diseasing book-lore, or enfranchising it, in fact; and that with 
the objects sjioketi of as the «>uly real and sound ones, w'c should make their realisation 
our primary end and aim. Mako knowledge the handmaid of evory-day utility, and give 
its acquisition the utmost possible facilitatiou. Such arc my wishes, and, therefore, I 
give an unlimited preference to a vernacular medium, both for its facility and for its apti¬ 
tude to make the knowledge conveyed through it practically effective in a beneficial way, 
and also fur its diffusible quality, &c.*’ 

"14. There is a double consumption of time in the acquisition of knowledge thrqiigh a 
foreign tongue. First, it is necessary to study the language itself, and tliousancls 
students take up so much time in this work that no time is left to them for the study of 
useful knowledge by means of the language they are acquiring, and but a few only ever 
study it with success. ^Secondly, the knowledge must be studied on its own account, and 
rarefy are any found to succeed in both. Whereas, where instruction is imparted in a 
student’s vernacular tongue, no time is wasted, and there is a certainty of his acquiring 
least some knowledge of subjects which, hod the language of instruction been a ibrci^ 
tongue, he would have found the greatest difficulty, in many instances, amounting to im- 
pPSsibili^ m approaching. • 

15. We respectfully submit that by the terms education through the vernacular, we 
do not mean the revival'of Asiatic learning and science as subjects of instruction. On 
iStuf ^cototrary, we seek only diffusion oi the sciences and arts now prevalent in Europe, 
Shiee we aim at nothing ^se than the univeraal spread 6f Eurojiean enlightenment through¬ 
put all Induu • 

r ifi* Twp instltuticms eidst, the authority of which may be adduced in support of our 
:jpr<^|ps|tioBl the. Thomaeon Civil En^eer College at Bootko, and the Vernacular 
Separtmeut^ Medical College, Agra. In the former, the same branches of learning, and 
up to the seme stsndard^ are taught both in the English and vernacular departments; 
in ptiier '#p^^ the-books e thp veragettlar department are the exeet traoslatioiis 

theVVoIutnOii tjMff in the EzigliiAi dOpArtmeat. .The examination ^uesti^ are the same 

^ ^7- ’ ias' . ' for 



for both de{MurtnQeht9» Ono set papers ie ip in; Tteni^iUarA 

aoeuratcly translatecL Tbe vejarum (>f ihe e:r 4 miiiiaiaop. 4 i>ri^ ai^ar e. 

student ef the veroaoulhr departmout obtains is blgber pl«^ or hatt^ iwa?^ sba^ 
oompotitor of the Bnpudi department; . at anotbei* the, 3!In«liaH studepi Mirpasses 

bis veroacular rivsL B^h enjoy equal advanta^es^ iho channel only through wiuoptbey 
study i« different. Again, in the Medical College, Agra, it does not appear that the 
vernacular students fall behiua their English coinx:’Ct!tors in mastering subjects which in a 
similar way are hiuglit to both up to a certain standard, 

17. If, then, .the vernacular wore made the medium of instruction, the degree of 
learning and culture which is now reached by a few M. A. graduates would be open to 
attainment by vast numbers ; and while now/ under the system of iustruetion through a 
foreign txmguc, the learning which has been once acquired soon passes away and is for- 
gotien after the student has left the university and entered ufxm the ordinary duties of 
life under the jilaii prox»osed, not only w'ould the niuount onoc acquired be retained, but 
the medium oi Ids knowledge being the ordinary language of his thoughts, would be con¬ 
stantly receiving augmentation and develoiimcut in x)roportion to the ability of the 
student. 

18. It is absurd to suj)]>ose that a Ingb standard of ediioalion through the vernacular 

will be detrimental to the si)rcad of English. It would be as incorrect to say that 
tlic construe lion of both canals and roads, where both are needed, is injurious ; that one 
is obstructive to the other, wdiercas they are two sojiaratc and independent works, each 
bciieiicial in its way, but neither anUigonistic to llic other. Eor similar reasons, instruc¬ 
tion in the English language, and general education by means of the vernacular, are two 
distincL works, both eemdueive to a good end. and not detrimental to each other. In fact, 
they are two ditferent instruincnta for attaining similar results. Our belief, indexed, is, 
that a lijgh-class education in the results ol European learning, given through the ver¬ 
nacular, will create a desire for the cultivation of English, and materially assist its general 
diBlision among the natives. ' At ]>rescnt the latter have not mneh respect for the science 
and arts known to Europeans^ ami think acquireiucnts of the latter inferior to those which 
formerly jircvailed in Asia. The cause of this is their entire ignorance of European 
culture, an ignorance which must remain -while they liave no moans, as at present, of 
removing it. Siijiposc that a native ha^: returned home I’roin the Calcutta or even some 
linglish university, crowned with the liomuirs of an M.A. or degi*ee, when he 

converses with bis friends, he is wlndly unable to furnish t.liem with any idea of what he 
has Btudied—English terms and ]ihrascs alone occur to bis mind, the import ol‘ which, 
from want *)f practice, he is tpiitc unable to give in liis native tongue. His knowledge, 
tberefore, is of little bciieiit ti> Ins fric'iids i^nd Hoquaintances, who carry away with tliem 
but a poor idea of his acquirements. H*iV^ juch greaIcr vrould his influence bo wH»re lie 
to receive his education through the vernaciiic.r, and were he able at once to impart to all 
around him the rcsult^^ of his own leuriiing and cxj>erieucc. haiudatton would take the 
place of an ignorant coutempt, and the evidence, patent to their senses, of the good eflect 
of an elevated standard of iris!ru(*tion, would stimulate t»tliers to follow the example 
before them, and tend to inculcate a gcncnil loudness for the study of niotJcrn science and 
learning. 

ly. On the grounds above detailed w’-c veiy humbly but earnestly solicit tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India to establish a system of public cduciitioii of the highest class, in wdiiiih the 
arts, sciences, and t»llicr brariehes of lileraiiire may be taught through the instrumentality 
of the vernacular ; that an cxaiiiination in the vernacular be auTiually held in those very 
subjects in w'hicTi the student is now examined in P2nglish in the Calcutta University; 
and that degrees now conferred on h'uglisli students for proficiency in various tlcpart- 
luents of kiiowdcdgt', be likewise conferrcil on the studtmt w ho successfully passes in the 
same in the vernacular; and finally, that cillici* a vernacular <lcpartmcnt he attaohed 

to the Calchtta L.^ iiiversity, i»r an independent vernacular university be created fur the 
North Western l^rovinccs. 

20. The Punjab Govcpnniciit, admitting the nccospit}*^ of an Oriental university, has 
essayed ti> coutnicnec its roiuidatiou. The aiiris wd objects of this are excellent, but 
those of the university wdiieh we s«>licit for these movinces arc suxierior. The first has 
for its scope the revival and ciikurc <if Oriental languages ; the latter seeks to be the 
means of uilfusing throughout the country lOuroxiean learning and civilisation ; the ettain*- 
ment of such an object would change the wdiole cf»iulition of Hindoostan. 

21. It is indeed true that there arc at jircscnt no works existing in the vernacular which 
will enable the student to read up to the standard which is now demanded for examiiia^^ 
lions in the uinversity. But the production of such wrorks is not a difficult task. The 
books conlbimed in the University Examination Catalogue might be translated into -the 
vernacular, and in certain subjects (»riginal compositions would be x^^oduced* There are 
many scholars fitted for the task, and Uic AlJygurh Scientific Society has been working in 
this dircetiom It has only lately published a translation of tho well-known Elphlnstono’s 
Historyi of Indhi^ a book which forms a subject of |>art of the univennty ezaminafiioiiffaiid 
will from time to time produce vendons of similar works. 

In condlusion, we luust express our strong oouvictiou that the scheme we advocate, if 
carried out, will he a^nost eucellve means for the regeneration of the country, tHli^ re¬ 
moval of tlie mists of dr/ordhd ignorance from the minds of its mliabiMtits, and a source of 

incalculable 



to ail alifeef ■ Wa therefori^ moi^t ice^^ 

i0^ ^e; iffiKilii^tebett pWwaimettt of India^ which Ib^a Alwa 7 B exhl- 
hibed aiSf iiw oCito native subjecis, wiH jgracioaely 

be|^w iti9 moBt BenobB Cbneidein^on on the important project we n#w submit to it* 

Your E.xoeUenoy’s Petitioners shall over pray. 


w * ■ Tsseti Chunder Ufookerjea^ Vice l^esident. 

Syud Ahm'ud, 

Mahomed Yaasiff* 

JBitdree Vershad. 

Mtttinoo IajlIL 
Muddud JJoosain, 

Mahomed Jnayetoola Khan, 

Mahomed Abdooshkifre Khan, 
llafrezooddeen Ahmnd. 

jReija mFykUhcn Dftss Diihadury Secretary, 

-Allygurh, 1 August 1867. 


Extract from a Destatch from the Court of Directors of t]»e Kast Tntlia Company to 
the Governor General of India in Cfmncil, daicMl IS) July 1854, No. 49. 

• 

n. We have next to consider the manner in wliiidi our object Is to he efTtJCtod; and 
this leads us to tlie qiicsiion of the niediinii tliroiigli whicdi knowledge is to he conveyed 
to the people of India. It lias liitherto been necessary, owing to the want of translations 
or adantations of ICuropeun works in the vermicular languages of India, and to the very 
imperA<*t shape in which Kur<»pean knowltalge is to bi; tound in any works in ihc learned 
languages of the lia>.t, tor titose who d^;^'■^^ed tti ckhtain a liberal cilnciitioii, to begin liy the 
mastery.oJ‘the h'nglish language as a kf^y to tlic literature ol* Juirope ; and a kuo\vledge 
of Kiiglifth will alwayjf be essential to those natives of India wla> aspire to a liigli order 
of education. 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of the Presidency 
towns, where jjci’soiis who possi»ss a knowledge of Knglish are prelVirred to others in many 
employments, public ns well as private, a very inodtM'ate proficiency in the English lan¬ 
guage is often looked u]»oii hy thosi: who attend school iuslruetioti, as the end and object 
of their odueation, rather than as a necessary ste]» to fho iiiipro\ t'inent of their general 
know'lcMlgc. We do not deny the value in many rcsj>e<'t.s of the mere faculty of ejieaking 
and writing hmglish, but \ve fear that a tendency lias hccu created in thegie districts 
unduly to neglect the study of the vernacuhir languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor desire to siihsliinte the English language for the ver¬ 
nacular dialects of the country. We have, always been most seiisibh? of the importance 
of the iiHO of the laiiguag(‘s which alone are iimlerslood hy the gi'cat mass of tlie popula¬ 
tion. These languages, and not hhigli.'^h, have been put by us in the place of Persian in 
tJjc administration ofjiisfiec, and in the intercourse hetwecii the ofric.ers of Goverumeiit 
and the people. It is iiidispensahlc. therefore, tlml in any general sy.stem of oilucalion 
tlic study of them should he assiduously attende<l lo. And any acrjiniiiitaiice with un¬ 
proved European knowdeilge which is to be eoniniunicated t<» the great mass of the people, 
whose eircurnstanees jirevent them from aecpiiniig a high orilev id' education, and who 
cannot he cxi>ected to ovcj’comc the difiiculties of a. Ibreign language, can only be conve\ed 
to them through one or otlier of tlicso vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of cdueatiuii the, English language sliould be taught where 
there is a demand for it; but such instruction should always be conbiiiod with a careful 
attention to the study of the vernacular language of the ilistrict, and with sucdi general 
insti'uction as can he conveyed tlirougli that language. Anil while the English language 
oontiuues to be made use of, as by far Ihe most pcideet medium for the education of those 
persons who have acquired a suiiieicnt kuov/ledge ofjit to receive general instructioxr 
througli it, the vernacuhir languages must be eiiiploycd to leach the far larg€?r classeB 
who are ignorant of, or impeafectly acquainted with, English. Tiiis can only be done 
eiTeetually through the infifruincntality of musters and professors, who may, by themselves 
knpwiug English, and thus having full access lo the latest improvements in knowledge of 
every kind, impart to their fellow-countrymen, through the nicilium of th^dr mother 
tcMague, the information wliich they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the 
importance of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the veruac«ilar litera¬ 
tures of India will be gradually enriched by translations of Euro^^ican. bemks, or by the 
original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of European 
advancement so that European knowdedge may gradually bo placed in ^lis manner within 
€be fbach of all classes of«tlic |>eo|>]e. We look, therefore, to the English language and 
to the vernacular languages of India together, as the media for the diffusion of Em*c:q[>ean 
knowledge, axsd it is our desire lo see them cultivated toj^ether in all schools in India of a 
sufikuim^y hi^ class to imaintain a schoolmaster {>OBsessmg the requisite qualifications. 
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Frt>m Captain w: U- U. df t««tit>Uetii^ lPt^ji>bj 

C. tJ. 8iiq., OfteiAttitg Se^reliSrgr to Govmmenl« (So, 7)» datoS 

Lahore, 9 JanuarjinWd. 


Sdooatlon through In complianoe with the instructions contained in your letter, Ko. 437, dated 35ih 
81 * ***^ October 1867, nivinn cover to a copy of correspondence between the Bupromo (jovem- 

Imtish Indian Association, North Western Provinces, I have the honour 
tmt. to submit a report in explanation of my views regarding education through the medium 

of the Urdu language, and the creation of a vernacular liteiature. The reports also of 
the inspectors of the Lahore and Kawul Pindi circles, and of the Principal of the Delhi 
College, arc hercwitli submitted in original. 

Mtasarsitohs 2 . 1 propose in this report to examine how far education, through the medium of the 

adoptsd far the vernacular, (*an at once be substituted for instruction b^ means of Englisli books, and 
MeemplUtoentof measures should be taken lo train up a class of men capable of originating a vema- 

ttiMC oiijeots. cular liteiature. I shall endeavour to point out:— 

( 1 .) The changes of modifications that bhouUl be made in the iirescnt system of the 
Calcutta Uni\eihit}, in oidcr to sc<*uic the objtct in \iew, and the extent to which 
huch change') can be iiitioduccd without revolutionising the whole seheme. It will be 
eomenient lo note ineideutail>, in eoniieetion with this matter, the faults that appear 
to me lo he inluient in the ]nesoiit sjbtLiu (without bpccial leioienoc to the question 
of ediieatlon through tlie iiieduiin oi the ^orijaciilni), and the remedies tliat seem to 
be required. 

(2.) The ehangcb that should be made in the organiisatIon of Go\erument schools 
and collegfh. ^ 

(3.) The Indiieeuients that should he ofieted to stiideiitH of our colleges and to. 
others with tlic view of encouraging the jireparation of useful translations (or adap¬ 
tations) and the pioduetion of original woiks. 


DifficulJ^ oftraiM- 3. The British Indian Absoeiadim Jius very much underrated the obstacles that are to 
la^g be overcome. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Pearboii lia\ e enlarged on the difficulty of trans- 

boMci^^athe lating into Uidu c\(n elcmcutur} woiks, especially on mathematicb and on scientific 

aeq^ing^nowledae subjects. It will he found that the diflicull} is not niutli less in the case of any other 

througMhemedium bramh of knowledge; and o\c n wete It ]»Obhible at the present time to pro\ide trausla* 
of that language. tions of the \aiions text books iibcd in oui rollegob, the necessity for a knowledge of 

English as a medium for tlie acquisition of Euiopean b<‘icnce would not he icino\ed. It 

has hccii most justl} ohbcrved by the Seerclaiy to Supremo Go^eminent, Home Dejmrt- 
iiicnt, in lei))} to the address oi the Ah^ociution, that the object of university education 
is n(»1 niorel} or prinoijiallv to Kcure a knowledge oi eeitnin specified woiks, hut to pre- 
])are and fit the mind for tiie ]>iirbiilt of knowledge in the W'ide splieic of European scieneo 
and litoiatnio, and for some time to come this can probably he carried on by natives only 
through the iiiedinm of the* > ngli*'h Liiigu.igc* 

Difficulty of aoquii- ‘L At the same liint, it i^ quito ovhh nt that the difficully of acquiiiiig a knowledge of 
Ing knowledge any subjoet must he gHMll> me leased when the stuel} is puisucd thiough the medium e)f a 
tl^ugh the medium foieigii language, wliieli is but iinpeufeetlj uudt 1 stood, auel the loss of time both to 
ot 4 igl BlilaugUHge. jiiipilb, under Midi a h^slcin, is nee*Lss.ii ily ver^ gro.it. 


dWatives bhould 
V^uVBue thru studios 
through the vsi* 
nacular as far as ^ 
possible. 


fi. Our Miieleiitb, the lefore, should he e lu'emragod to ace|iiirc as much knovvh*dge us 
pe>ssil)le thunigh the nieeliuiu of the^ii own vorn.ieiilar; and whilst wc expect them to 
make* theinseKe*'f.iniiluii with the 1 uglisli language, hceaiise it is inipossihle that they 
can by iinv either iiHans heeoiue die pi} veiseel in any hianeh of modern learning, W'O 
should on no ae'eenint force them to puisne lliLn btiidieM through the medium of English, 
except in cases where it can he e oiiclusi\el)||^lie)wii that bueh a course is really iiecesbary. 


Curriculum of alia 6 . Now, the curriculum of our zila sehoeds is doHigned expressly to moot the require- 
aohoolu, and the mentH eif the Calcutta lJm\er»4ly, on the result of whose examinations all prizes and 
i|ystetn of Dopait- Hcholarshi|>s depend. Our students arc obliged, whilst theii knowledge of Eughshjus very 
timadapM imperfect, to learn fiom English text hooks history, geography, matheinaticB, and the 
iMuirotnints of the grammar of the Oriental language, whieh they soleet for the entrance examination. Our 
CucuttaUniveiBlty. dcjmrtmentol examinatioub in these subjects are necessarily conducted tlirough the medium 
^ of English, as our students could not hope, without previous practice, to be successful at 

the entrance examination. The natural result of such a system is, that the subject taught 
is learnt in a slovenly^ maimer, without precision or exactitude, whilst a careless and 
inaccurate stylo of vrnting English is almost invariably acquired. 

SMemofthe 7. Wherever the study of English extends, there does the study of vernacular text 

Olotttu Dnh^^ty dhnSnish. So that the direct tendenegr of the present inrstein is, not to encourage 

the prepkratioii of usefial works in the vernacular, but to ifender useless those whieli 
exist 

the best msthod for 8. I have loiig iMieved that the only method by which tiov^ment can hope to 
these^onofver- enoourage the grow^ of a vernacular utessitiire ie that advocated by hia Sonor the 
namariitcnitiiie. Lieutenant Governor. We must hold out to the best of our students (who dumUi be 









ipd'^iiiiieiie<&>-'!^^ 
cw^giwi :to'''ih^'-piJcaD^^ 

0t9#«K^ Vie^. Tli« vtvid^iiii^ dfiJii'Caletttala umveraity/^^ 
tq ;|^ ti|ii i^ exj^octed to o^ttiun to ^eat 

9 , it %)rp€^i ibat ;die Cidoutto Univensity tends to promote the study ^ 
labjeoto thinough the me£utiii of Kuglish in preference to the vernacnlar; and, iis 4 
neeeeeary ednsequeneey to lessen the' dcraand for Urdu text-books, and to check the 
girqwtb of Urdu Hteratnre; and tbat it has not produced, and is not likely to produce, 
adiolars posaesssnfit su^ qualifications os the authors of works of real merit in the Urdu 
language necessarily must possess. 




tends to idieek fhfr 
erowthof Urdu - 
uteratuie* 


10. The evils oomplained of may, I think, be easily remedied without disturbing the Clianges rec^* 
present system, except where change may be desired, or necessituting the introduction of ™ 

speeiid examinations *for localities where the new system may be adopted. To effect this ^ 

ooject, 1 would suggest that the Syndicate of the Calcutta University should be urged to 
pass the following rules:— 


(l,^ Candidates for the Knirance Examination e-hall have the option of being 
examined in every subject* through the medium of their own vernacular. (In 
Mathematics, hou-ever, even' when examined in the vernacular, the use of English 
figures shall be permitted.) 

(2.) The same option shall be extended to candidates for the First Examination in 
Arts, as soon as the Director of Public Instruction shall certify that the necessary 
text-books arc available. 


(3.) Students who avail themselves of either of the above rules (which must, of 
cours''. render their examination less difficult) shall he rc(|uired to pass, either in 
Arabic or Sanscrit, the First Arts Examination in lieu id* the ordinary Entrance 
Examination, and the B. A. Examination in lieu of the First Examination in Arts. 


(4.) For the degree of B. A., instead of the usual examination, a student shall, if 
lie 80 desire, be examined by the standard fixed fi^r honours in— 

1. Arabic or Sanscrit. 


IT. Anyone of the following subjects;—English, Mathematics, Natural ami 
Physical Science, History, Mental and Moral PJiilosophy. 

(.0.) Students who have obiained the degree of B. A. under rule 4, shall be eligible 
for honours in any subject except those selected for the B. A. Examination. 

(6.) At the First Arts B. A. and Honour Examinations in Oriental languages, 
candidates sliall have tlic option of being examined through the mediiuii of their own 
vcrnatmlar. 


11. I will now state how far the recommoudations of my collengucs agree witli iny own. Entrance examinap 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Willmot both recommend tliat the Entnince Examination be tion to be conducted 
conducted through the medium of the vermicular. The latter, however, suggests that ^h*‘®'*Sh th* 

tliis should not be done till a “ Ti'aiislalion Committee" shall pvonoimce that there arc fit 
tpxt-bmiks. The Entrance Examination Calcutta University in Mathematics, however, 
is much loss difficult than that of the lioorkee College, ami the other subjects are of such 
a nature that, even if the studculri should learn flicm jiartly from English Lmoks, there 
would he no reason why tlie examination tehould ho conducted in the English hinguage.f 

12. Mr, Will mot recommends that all candidates for the Entrance Examination shall Arabic efr Sanscrit 

take up either Arabic or Sanscrit; to these Mr. PcarsoTi adds Persian ; both would exclude ^ . 

Urdu as a language. My proposals would, in iho case of Gi^vernment schools in the 

Punjab, make Arabic or Sanscrit virtually compulsory. Mr. Alexander concurs with me tion, and their 
in recommending a higher standard in Oriental languages for students who are examined standard to be 
iiLk other subjects through the medium of the vernacular. ^ rawed- 

13. M», Alexander recommends that students be ])ermiltcd to select cither Science or Subjects and 

Classical Literature as the subject in which to be examined for the B. A. degree, English standard for tbe^ 
being compulsory on all, and the standard in all subjects being raised. Mr. Pearson B. A. Examinatioiu 
reoommenus that students be permitted to suhstltule the honour course iu any one • 

subject for the ordina^ B. A. standard. Mr. Willmot proposes an examination in two 

out (ff four sub^eete—English, Mathematics, Sanscrit or Arabic, and Natural Science. 

All concur in wishing to reduce the number of compulsory subjects. * 

14. It 


the Bn^lHh language; 

. dees^not iqmly to tbs First Examinatioii lit Art^ since for luSny of the teriiss that occur, 

no Urdu equivolwite have yet lA Axe4 . « 
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iobJfetB to be 
redueed end 
»t»Qd«rd to be 
fiiieed for the 
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14. It win be elbderirea IBM tre eO! (Mbm etumll be iibib to turn bib 

attentiioii to ej^el sutjjeetd sifter peaeieg Ae XHret IbdliebMWeSi % er^ in oAer 
irot4i, tbiib um sunnber of mmfnkory eoWidte M be 

reittoei, end Ae lAuidaid m eec& eebJeet meed. Ae eawtuf rme rtei7 candidete 
for Aie oitioiuiiatioii must be examinea lo Ae IMloiriiig eubjoete t-tN.Ih>g|BbK iMia a claatitori 
language, Hiatorj, Mecbaiiieei Hydroatatica, Hjdratilioa and Pnetixmoa^ ^Aatronomy, 
Mental and Moral Philoaop)^, Logic; and aleo eitber in Oonio SectfaMia and Ontiefl, or 
Thcrmctica, Cbomistiy ana Eleetrieitjr, or Qeology and Pfayaioal Geograptiy^ After tbie 
be ie at liberty to take up apeciol subjects. 


Piopoe^ of Mr 15. Mr. Ponrson suggests Aat Ae Syndicate should be urged to uIIott students to talio 

Pesraon to rewgniee Persian for the higher examinations (vule para. 9 of his Report). There may be mndi 
truth in what the inspector has writteu in support of this proposal The study rtf AnMo 
nmityexauijia* Hanscrlt must, however, he far morn beneficial as a discipline for the mind; and it 

tiena. should he remembered, also, that Persian will iiitt servo, like the other two la^uages, as 

a mine from which to eniich the vornacularh of this country. We can teach Peruan in 
our Zilu schoolb to a point^that will enable Ae Arabic scholar to make himself, wiAout 
diiSoiilty, thoroughly conversant wiA Persian literature. 


The knowledge 16. It is nn indisputable fact that the knowledge of English possessed by the undeiv 

poMeased by Ae graduates of the C'alcutta University who are to bo mot with in Upper India is, as a rule, 
the oSSute**** su])erficial eharoctcr. In order to pass the Entrance Examination it is by no 

Unirenlty is means necessary that a student should lie able either to write or to speak EngliA with 

generally tneagre. even tol(‘rttble a(»curacy. He is, however, loquired to master the contents of a book 

containing short extracts from various authors, and designated *^Ae Entrance Course.” 
The same system is contiuued after nmtriculatiuii, and one continual course of ** cram¬ 
ming'* is forced by the Calcutta University on our colleges and bcliools. I entirely concur 
with all that has been urged on this subject by Mr. Alexander and by Mr, WjUinot, Ae 
' latter of whom especially has very fully exposed the evils of the existing system. 


Examination in 
languages to be 
more matuhing. 


Examiuaiion in 
tiaudadon. 


17. The Entrance and First Arts Evaminatioub iii English arc calculated to test the 
knowledge posseshcd by the students of certain bmall books of selections, and do not 
insure, as I think they ought, a critical knowledge of the language. In my ojnnion, the 
Rtudent should bo rc({uired to translate into his own vernacular passages taken Jrom 
standard authors, to be fixed by the S} udicatc of the C'alcutta iiivcrsit}, passages taken 
from English periodicals, and papeis of sentences. He should translate into English 
passages taken from vernacular bookh and newspapers, and papers of sentences, lie 
should be examined also in grammar, idiom, and com]>osition. The examination in 
the classical languages should be of the same nature, omitting only tlie pasbages from 
newspapers. 

18 . The ])apers for translation into English should bo carefully adapted to test the 
command jaissessed b} the stiidciit over the tenses of the EiigUbU verb, and to show that 
he i«i familiar with the idiom of the language, and that he has mastered those peculiarities 
in which it more O'jpecinlly ditlers fnnn lii^ own. 


Heoommeuds the 
auggosttuus made by 
dfirrWiUmot, iu 
{MUXS. 80 to 49 . 


19. I would jiarticulirly dravv attention to paras. 36 to 43 of Mr. Willmot’s Report.* 
Ills hiiggohtions appear to me to be a oil worthy of adoption. 1 Aink, however, that tlie 
{lapcrs for translation should l)c of the nature describca in the last paragraph, and not a// 
taken from the clasblcal w“oikrt that may be selected by Ae Syndicate. 


Concurs with the views of Mr. 20. 1 entin'ly eoncui with the views expressed by Mr. Willmot, iu 
Willmot, rcgaiding the study of the. para. 49, regm ding the stud> of the v cniaciilars, and the recommendations 

contained in paras. 50 and 51, with roferenec to certain modifications in 
of mental and raonil fkiencib lor the Mathcinatical i oiirhC, and the abolition of Mental and Moral Philosophy 

First Arts Examination. as a jiait of the cuiiiculiim of the Fii^it Examination in Arts. 

Newiystem for' 21. Mr, Aloxandor, like Mr. Willmot and myself, strongly condemns the use of books 

trl - fi^dectioris atj EugHdi text-books for the Entiuiicc Examination, and recommends that 
UwnT candidates be tcbted by a jiaper on grammar and idiom, by translation and re-trans¬ 

lation, and by Oriental coinpodtion; he suggests also that the vernacular langu^es 
should form no distinct {lari tlie Entrance Examination, and objects to Ae use of 
Abercrombie.f . 

Appointment of an 22. Mr. Willmot recommends that nn English colloqiiial examiner be appointed by 
^gllA^li^^ Calcutta University. Provided the eystem could oe satisfactorily ciirned out, rt 
view'd by ^ ” Would no doubt bo very beneficial. T think, however, that if tranalatiou and rC'^traUs- 

Mr. Willmot. lation be made the princinnl test in English, and the suggestions offered in para. 19 be 
observed, no student will be able to pass the Entrance Examination unless he possesses 

sttob 


* It u^ill be observed that Mr, Willmot would exclude Ei^llah poetry altoMAev ftom Ae Entmnoe 
, t am hardly prepared to go m> far; though 1 think that, if taught at all in our sehools, it Aould 
be taught only in the higher olaeses. I Aell have occasion to xevurt to Ala oubjisot wjbwn pruposing a 
new senemo of studies for Zi)a Schools 

t The olUy of Aheavrombie is extremely unpopidar, and, hi Ae opfiodon irfprMpelaiaad |araliiuiieri,not 
iftty profitable, ^ 
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%iiiAil|icjK>iil$dg9of iiie i|i|pittlMi itt evitstii eadble nlfasr sHttb 

M. tn MS* Of ft b trtgeO hj lb» WlBktioi iliat tbo B« A. am! hl^lior ISixma^^z 
ahall* not na 43an|bed to Oalovlta* ^TUf vnUaot luul UMj been bmi^t to tkeluvCaoe of 
the Sjradieatej irbo etil^ hometmf wUhludd &ob aaeeut to the proposed alteratioxL 

f4« Having conoidered the meaearee that should be introduped by the Calcutta tTai- 
veroSty undbi tite Tiew of meelang the requirements of this Frovinoe, and the wislios and 
opinions of its ruWsi its people, and the higher officers of the Educational Department, 
and having pointed out now such measures may be introduced without disturbing the 
existing system elsewhere, or necessitating the institution of separate examinations; 
having drawn attention also to the fundamontal errors that are inherent in tlie present 
mode of conducting examinations in languages, and the evils that are thereby entailed on 
onr colleges, and having indicated the reforms that seem to be called for, 1 now turn to 
the seooisa part of my Hubject. 

fd* The Lieutenant Governor is well aware that the present stalF of tiie Lahore and 
Delhi Colleges is insufficient to perform the work that is required, even wh<m there are 
but four classes, and it is eiidcnt that the difficulty would be greatly increased were there 
two higher classes reading for honouis. If the suggestions of Air. VVillinot regarding the 
curriculum for college classes be ado])ted by the Syndicate of the Calcutta Universi^, 
the efficiency of the jirofessors uHI be greatly increased; but it will still be impossible, 
witli the existing e^dablishments, to cany on the duties oi the tivo colhges in a satisfaotory 
manner, more especially if the stiident«i arc encouraged to take up spe^ ial subjects, not 
only for honours but alw) for the B. A. Examination. 

26. Mr. Willmot has gone very fully into this subject (vtde his lejKirt, paras 59 to 68), 
and 1 fuUy agree with the general tenor of his remarks, and recognise the soundnebs of 
his recoinDiendatlons Tn the am<dgainatiou of our two colleges will be found the solution 
of existing difficuliic'^. 

27. The apiiointment of a T^aw Prolcbsor I look upon oh a matter of groat importance. 
1 think, however, that he, ralhei than the l^rofessor of English Liteialuro (ttflt Mr. 
WillmotV ro^iort), should be required, in addition to hi*n othci duties, to IcLiurc <m some 
second subject, sueh as History. 

28. There should be a Professor for each of the following subjects;— 


English Language. 
Mathematics 
Natural History. 


Law and llistot}. 
Arabic. 

Sanscrit. 


29. It will not be neceHSa>*v, in the first instance, to fix the balaries -o high as Mr. 
Willmot has proposed. The establishments at ])icsont sanctioned for en« h of the colleges 
are shown below— 


Jin* 

Principal, 7t>0 + 60 house rent 
Professor, 450 + 50 
Arabic Professor 
Librarian - - - 

Two Chuprosses 
Contingencies ... 


y?s. 

760 

500 

150 

50 

10 

50 


Sanctioned Expenditure for the two Colleges - 


- Iljf. 


1,520 

3,040 


1 should hardly think that it will be desirable until the success of the college becomes 
manifest to i aiso the pay of the Pifnoipal be;y ond the present rate of 760 rupees, but this will, 
of course, depend on the claims and qualincations of the gentleman on whom the appuint- 
ment may be conferred. A competent Professor of Law and History can, no doubt, bo 
obtained a salaxy of 550 rupees (including 50 rupees for house icnt). There wiU be 
no immediate oocasiott to saiso the salaries of the other two Professors or of the Arabic 
Professor above the rate at present sanctioned, and a competent Sanscrit Professor can 
be entertidiied in place of one of the Arabic Professors, zor whom, however, it wiU be 
neoeasary to provide*. 

30. The 


• Ilawa a a Hiim lliiatilWenteotttoa see im iy tomeridsfathe aiwiasUtotienlortoto tkegeat^^ 
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I^pltear 
An^faio Professor 
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This gives a clear saving of 320 rupees per mensem. 

, Appropriation oirtbo 31. It will be of great importance in the first instance to allow to the students of the 
ofsw rapooB in college that may be merged in the other, sufficient stipends to induce thorn at once to 
SaioE&Mvmamu^ attend the new institution. The savings shown above would, it may be hojied, sufiloe 
to efiToct this object, and also to provide for the second Arabic Profeassor, until such time 
as suitable employment can be found for him. 


TbaWTlag of 990 ropee* 
p. n. to to ultimately 
implied to Improving 
m oBtablUfaments. 


32. 


.V, 

k- 


Both these charges will be of a temporary nature, and the savings can be hereafter 
applied to increasing the salaries of the Principal and Professors or otherwise improving 
the establishment. Tlie Supreme Government, which is pledged to grant to each of the 
Government Colleges a second professor, will no doubt be equally ready to sanction a 
similar increase of establislunont in the amalgamated college, when it can be shown that 
the number of students has so increased, and the range of instruction so extended, as to 
justify such a measure. 

33. Instead, however, of two more European Professors, I advocate the appointment of 
five Assistant Professors. These should all be native students who have specially dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their jiroficieney in Oriental languages, and in the subjects they 
will be required to teacm 

34. To the AssistantProfessorships salaries of the average value of 176 rupees per mensem 
will be attached, and they will be, beyond all doubt, most eagerly sought after. It should 
bo made known that the Professorships will be conferred on those students of the Govern¬ 
ment College -who shall first pass the Honour Examination in each subject, and be placed 
in the first class, provided that they shall have passed by the Honour standard in Arabic 
or Sanscrit, and shall be considered in every way qualified for the appointments, and pro¬ 
vided also that the college shall have been attended for the space of one year by a certain 
average number of students, the number being slightly raised for each additional Assistant 
Professor who may be appointed. 

35. By this means wc shall obtain one excellent college, and this at no additional cost 
in the first instance, and without incurring hereafter a greater expenditure than has been 
already guaranteed by Government. The establishments will be .immediately placed on 
a footing that will admit of effective instruction being imparted to all the classes, and 
will cvontiially be so strengthened as to enable them to perform any work that can pos¬ 
sibly be required of tlicm for the sjmee of many years. 

36. At the same time a very powerful inducoracni will he held out to our students to 
acquire an education of a high order, a spirit of emulation will be excited amongst them, 
ana we shall be taking the most direct means to provide..in the least possible time, the 
nucleus of that baud oi’ learned men who will, ere long, it may be hoped, arise and become 
known to the world as the authors of an Urdu literature. 

37. In my opinion, Delhi is a much more favourable locality for A college than Dahoro. 
At Delhi spacious buildings ore already available, whilst at Lahore tlie college has yet to 
be built. Attached to the college at Delhi is a large compound, vrith every convenienoe 
for the encouragement of athletic sports. Delhi has always ^ been famed as a seat of 
Oriental learning, and as the city where the Urdu language is spoken in the^ greatest 
purity, and all enbrts that may iSc made within its wa)ls to improve the language and 
nteraturc of the country must be carried on under extremely favourable dreumstanoes. 

36. Lahore has none of these advantages; it contains, moreover, a MisdohUpllcm, 
which possesses the confidence of the masses (if one may judge from the vast niiui&r 
attending the school and branches), and it seems, therefore, on the whole, less deeirahle to 
maintain a Government college there than at Delhi, especially when we remember fibat 
* theS^ore College contains at present only eight students, and that there seems at presetit 
■ nd reasoaable prospect of any considerable increase of numbers. . 

Nmr lexeme of ttodlM 3J^ I hAve in'persond cjonsultation with Mr. Willmot, and Mi> 
ibr zoaMhooiB. ^ < mailer Delhi Ztk School drawn up a new sdidme of stiia^e^ wmen wul |» sub** 

in the eaiitse ef « few 4ays,^edkerldiallrl^ «b oppmtad 

^ .• 
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40. %4e 

4lf;^ S@»4(i«4ii^'iA' .. 
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:fib:Ml}Ca0 Millet,^ pBiJ OplIUOQ^ tairoduce Kudll a ayRtom : |hvi^^ 

!0^ ixiattiBff wiU be diBcuwed when 1 submit the new echeme e£ studied : :.h 

, 41/ Mr. Wnimotbas reccuntnwded (parat. *72, 74) that the pav and th^ poei^on of Appointmaut sfii^ 
&e masters of superior Zila sohoms should be raised, and that men of superiitf ofsup^atusaimts; 
attmoments diould be a|^inted as opportunity offers. The principle that Mr. wfllmot * ^^ 

advdcBtes is, I think> a soi^ one, and it will be desirable hereafter to act upon it, especially 
when the standard of instruction in our superior schools shall be higher than it is at 
piresent 

42* It is very essential that greater encouragement should be given to the study of Btfmdt sUsirsd to V 
Oriental languages amongst officers of tlie Educational Department. To . military offipew 

•fl^tthMoWoot tlio same rewards that are allowed to mintar;jr officers ??r^u«SS!ISD^^SS£niS^^ 
ahoum be offered to all European gazetted officers of the Educatiuual De- in Oriental languages. • ! 

partment, who Iiave been educated in Europe.* 


43. Much maybe urged in favour of the suggestion contained in*para. 73 of Mr. Pronorabofllr^ 
Willmot’s report regarding a proposed examination in English, mathematics, law, &c. The ^ 
scheme however seems to me to be not altogether free from objection, and as it does not 
immediately affect the subject under consideralioii, I shall reserve my judgment until I ; 

^ shall have thought over and discussed the matter more fully. 


44. I have now to consider the special inducements, that should he offered to encourage PneUcal moMiiKt 
the formation of an TJwhi literature, and to promote a high order of education. Provision forawtion of 
has been made in the Budget of 1868-69, for a sum of 10,000 rupees for the patronage of iwerator#. 
literature. Out of this a small amount will he expended on the purchase of the journal 
of the Allygurh Scientific Society, and Kiniilar objects, and the rcMiiainder will be available 
for rewards to be offered for new works and for translations, and lor the employineiit on 
special duty of any persons to whom may be eiiti-iisted the preparation of particular text¬ 
books. 


45. Tlie first step appears to me to be the preparation of such tcxidiooks as may be 
required for the curriculum of the entrance examination, for the first examination in Arts, 
and for Vernacular schools. It will be necesflary, so to speak, to tak<‘ stock of the works 
already available, to detenninc what books are well suited for the purpose, what books 
require emendation, and what new books shall be prepared. In tlio lallcr case it should be 
determined also whether a translation is wanted (>r a totally new work, or whetlier an 
adaptation of some English book will serve our purj)ose better. 


Praporatiott of text¬ 
books in Urdu for flM 
Entruiieo tod Ftmt 
Arts examiaatioM snd 
for vcmtealur scbools, 
to be andiTtaken 
at Cnt. 


46. The “ Student’s Hnmo” is one of the text-books for the first examination in Arts. Translation of 
Many of the passages in a mere translation, however well executed, ’would, I feel sure, be beat's ilume.” 
quite unintelligible, and it is very doubtful whether an original work in Urdu could be 
produced that would atlequately supply its place. It would sit the same time be quite 
possible to exclude such passages and allusions as cannot be clearly rendered in Urdu, to 
explain carefully or present in a different form that wdiich wcmld appear obscure to a native 
rc^ader, and at the same time to retain the general substance of the work. 


47. When wo have fully determined (1) what books should be revised; (2), what PrtaM to be offered 
English books should be translated ; (3), from what English books adaptations should be original compoei- 
ma£;, and (4) what new books are required—intimation should be; giveh in the Govern- LdapuSonof*^”*'*”^ 
ment Gazette,” and prizes varying in value according to the amount of labour involved 
should with the sanction of Governmeut V>c offered for eacjh work. It may perhaps in 
some cases be desirable to offer a prize for the best book that may be produced, leaving it 
optional to submit either translations, adaptations, or original works. It will however 
in my opinion be more convenient to employ competent persons on special duty for the 
preparation of some of the text-books. 1 hope very shortly to bring forward definite 
proposals in connection with this subject when submitting a report on the Book Depart¬ 
ment, which appears to me to be ca]>able of much improvement. 


48f In order to determine the prizes, each book shall be examined by at least four Examination of boolu 
persons competent to give an o^nion on the matter; at least tliree persons shall be required " wgowli ; 
to assign marks for the subject-matter of the work, and at least three fiir tlie style.f The 
examiners shall be recommended by the Director of Public Instruction after consultation, 
prizes offered by Government shall be awarded for the books that obtain the highest 
n^ber of marks, provided both the style and the subject-matter be approved. 

'•-/i * 49. Mr. 
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49. Mr. WiUmot’fl tbo of — 

to tooto^ toV judiokni 0 to ocniCW ^ U 

oimod into eflMt. It voaM mo^lm (lonSble to im piBVmtf mmM to xamat- 

toko the vfork tkiitt^tild oo re^mred oftkem.*^ Tbo mmxiiw toiot 4 ktm ouggooted 
would prolate tko wajj^for tbe tuiaroduolionijp a few jreara boneei of euoh a aobeiae a» fiiat 
which Mr. ‘Willmot hao proposed. Etch now, howerer, the works could be sa bnuttod 
and the prkea awarded in the manner and on the conditions indicated by Mr. 'WShnot 


Mowmeat of 50. After establishing a college on a satisfactory basis, the most important measure to 

ho undertaken is the endowment of fellowships, of sufficient value to induce the most able 
of our students to devote their lives to literary and scientific ]mrsuit6. 


Tht ptsient sduMtlun 
ati oor itttdentB for 
buiiitMi ntlioirthiii 
S»rUt«fV 5 portuJtt. 


Fund* rslBed Ibr tlu* 
fMtablithnent of 
|igiUoinSit|iB to be 
«MaeS aher the Ista 
dlioetor. 


dl. The education that we impart fits men for the Imemess of life, and enables them 
to obtain lucrative employment, at the same time it teaches them oompararivoly expentfte 
habits, and it would be idle to expect that men «(o trained will adopt a literary cmreer, m^ss 
they are enabled to live iu tolcraole comfort. There is at present no reading public in 
this country, and it will be long befoie a good writer can gain a livelilkooa by his 
pen. 

52. The fund tlint it has l)eeii pn^pobod to lai^e with the view of establishing fellow* 
ships to be called after the late directoi, a ill be a step in the ii^ht direction, and it may 
he hoped that thd .Supreme (io\ ormnent, considering the great ituporiance of the objooi^ 
will supfdement this fund by a grant-in-aid. 


53. Tliis, however, can be only a commencement: in order to nieet hereafter the wonts 
of the college a \ery' large sum will be required. The most eflc(*tual inctliod of providing 
adequately tor the futuu, and founding a ionsideisfblo number of valuable fcllowsliips,' 
some of which most cei*tainly should bo travelling fellowships, would be to endow the 
college w ith land. 

54. Jlcfore dibrnibsing this subject it diould be observed that Messrs. Willmot and 

i^y>»ethe Alexander lia\e nainily uiged the < tMhuvmeut of fellowidhips (the former 

bringing forwaid a detailed sdiemc) whilst Mr. Pearson advocates the 
Iffnfewon. endowment of ]nafeBBorbliips 

ProftMon ahnnld be 55, Jn niy opinion it is iindj-iiabh at prcbcnt to iiicieasc the cxjionditiire on the college 
iSuvsMhoto ''taff, 1 think furtlier, that in iiroccas of time, when the uiovim‘c is able to produce dis- 

tinguished native scholars, the profesM>is should, as a rule, be selected from amongst tliis 
class. 


findowmf nt of the 
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Ifttisrt Willmotand 
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56. 1 will not enter .it present into the subject of Departmental Examinations for the 
btudents of colleges and zila schools, as the nature of these examiiiatioiih must dejiend to 
bomo extent on the lucasuics that may be adopted by the Calcutta UiiiverBity, Should 
the Syndicate refuse to make aiv} alteration in the present b^stem of conducting exuminar 
tions in languages, it will be nccess.iry either to cfiect buch arrangi^meiits as may bo calcu¬ 
lated to counteract their ill effecth, or to orurani/c a sepaiate imiverbity foi the North- 
Western Provinces and the Piinjah. In any case, however, c<»nsi(lerablo changes appear 
to me to be required. On this matter I slinll hcreaftci have the honour of submitting a 
separate report. 

57. It is essential to the promotion of an} but the most elementary instruction amongst 
those who do not learn English, that a good vernncular education should pobsess some 
recognised value. At present tliis is not the case ; some of the students of town schools 
arc employed as village teachers, a few obtain higher appointments in the Educational 
Department, and until lately otheis were admitted to lloorkeo: at Boorkee, however, a 
knowledge of Englieli is now required. 


Diflculty (if obtaining 
AiBploynent for 
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58. The best students of our vernacular schools, and there arc amongst them (in tho 
Amballa Circle at leobt) some really good Persian scholars, can obtain no employment. 
The knowledge of mathematics, histoiy,aiid geography, that we have striven witn so much 
labour to introduce into our vernacular schools is, as a means of advancement in 
literally of no value whatever, f A young man who bus distinguished himself amongst all 
the vernacular students of a circle of inspection, will not be content to keep a small shop 
or teach a village school; yet this is the work in which some of our very best scholars are 
now obliged to occupy thembelvcL. 

59. Until examinations of various grades arc fixed for i)ll servants of Government, no 
^eat advancemont of education can be expected In localities where English is not taught, 
oeveral years ego, I brought this subject to notice, and it was by Major Fuller submittod 
to Government. Sir Herbert Edwardes was much interested in the result, and made a 
speech on the subject to the chiefs and the native officials who were assembled at en 
Educational Durbar at Amballa. 

90. 1 propose to bring forward renewed^ proposals on this subject, as its importance witik 
referepoe to the encouragement of education through the medium of the vetnahtdar can 
httidto bw Over-rated. 

61. Ur. 
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A2o' Mr* Wiilmot suggeits (paragraph 34) that a post-mortem examination be held of nxniiiiwitkmatikm 
all etndenla who fail at the Entrance Examination in one subject only, by less than one- aiwleiiti. 
lU^ of the requisite number of marks, i, c., by SJ (or in some cases 4^ marks). The * 

objeoti perhaps, might bo belter attained by allowing such students in special coses to ^ 

receive inetruetion with the first year college class. The institution of an extra exami- 
nation would entail much trouble, aud it luust be renieiubored also that the i^toportiou of « 

marks required t<> pass a student (one-tlurd and for bomc subjects onc^iourtfa of the 
maximum number) is very low. i 


63. The question discussed by Mr. Wiilmot, in paragraph 12 (b), of allowing natives Bnmliuitlen Ibr dvU ‘ 
to be examined in this coiititry for the Iiiduin Ci\il Service, is one of considerable difB- «mio«ofiuitlvfHita 
oultj^* It is, however, of the very highcht imiiortanco as regards tlio future of British , 

Indmand the stability of British rub*. 1 will nut attempt in this Report to give expres¬ 
sion to my opinion, but 1 sliall be glad to receive permission to lay my views before his 
Honor in a sejiaralc memoraiidiiin, tih flic subject is one to which I, in ootiuiion, I should 
suppose, with lul who have at heart tlie well arc of this great cnii>ire, have given much 
thought. 

' 64* I beg to draw attention to paragraphs 18—22 of Mr. Willraot’s Report. It is liwltMattanbonto 
certain that the mcasiirei tlicie ad\oe riled unuld be of great benefit, b<»th lo the Civil Pjwgrspl*®^B—2Sof 
and the Educational Departments, and lo all tlio^c who seek a career in India. Mr. Willmot'#i Heport. 


65. I annex a Tabic exliibitlng clcarlv the various reeomiiieudations that 1 hav c brought TbUo MeBpitvlstiiis 
forward. ^ the reooin£eXtm 

(signed) rr. R. M. Holroyd, Cajitain, oo^tdoed fai thie 

Odiclating Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Office of Director P. I. P., Lahore, 

2ud Januarv 1868. 


RepoH. 


Abstract of Reconum ndalions contained in the Report fronj Captain H\ j?, ilf. 

Holroyd^ Officiqtiiig Dircetor Public Inslruetion, Punjab, to Government (Xo. 1); 

dated'9th Jimuary 1868. 

Modifications proposed in the ]>resciit s\aicm of ihe ('alcutta Univoultv, with the 
view of meeting the rcniiuvnients of this jiimiuce, without ncce'^<ifating an^ alteration in 
the mlcb sqiplicabie to Bengal. 

1. A student may, be examined foi tlic Eiilruiicc Examination in all subjects (except 
EugUah) through the uiodlum of his own veriiueuhu*. 

2. The same rule will apply to the First Examination in Arts, wdieii text-hooks arc' 
awailabie. 

3. A student takinjv advantage of either of the above rulc^ nniri pass by the First Arts 
standard for matriculation, aud by the lb A. standard in lieu of tnc Fir^t Arts standard 
in either Arabic or Satiscrit 

4. For tiio degree of B. A. a student may be examined by the standard fixed for 
Honours in—(1) Arabic or Snuscrit, (2) eilher English, Mathematics, Natural and 
Physical Science, History, or Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

5. Students after passing (he B. A. KKaminatlon uinlor Rule (4) can take u]) any biibject 
(not selected for the B. A. Examination) for Honours. 

6« Students may in all coses be examined in Oriental languages through the medium of 
tbfiir own vernacular. 

AlxbbATIOKS proposed m tlie present method of conducting Examinations 

in Languages. ^ 

'Students diall be required to translate into their own vernaoulat> passages from 
stsndard authors (to be fixed by llie Syndicate), passages from newspapei’s (if the Ian- 
smage 'be a modem oiio)^ and papers of idiomatic sentences. Similar papers shall be men 
lor w^jfiaiion mto die language in which the students ore examined. They ah^ be 
esmmined hkoln tSIvoiiiinar, and Idiom^, and Coolpoaition. 

IChe by St. WiUmot, tn paragraphs 50 and {fL with reference to 

certain mowoatkRai in the cuxTioulnm* ehsll he oarxien inlo 
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1. Aumlgftmafion c^ t&e two OoYemmeat Collegos^ apiiomtmaiii o^ liaw :Pfofe9»< 

»or«,,&c/ . ; .. .'■ . . 

2. Apporntment of iive Assle-tant Profeseors inttoad of two more European. ProfbiBiEii^ 

3. Special rewar^ds shall be offered for new books^ translations^ &o. 

4. The Book Department shall be rc-organiscd, and arrangements shall be made for 
the employment on special duty of a competent man for the preparation of certain books. 
A sepai*atc report to be submitted on this subject. 

5. Endowment of Fellowships. If practicable an endowment of land would be the most 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Grades of examination in the vernaculars shall be fixed. A separate report to be 
submitted on this subject. 

7. 'Departmental Anglo-vernacular examinations now under consideration. * ' 

8. Students of Government Schools shall not present tlicmselves for the Entrance 
Examination until a fixed time shall have elapsed after passing certain Departmental 
Exatrii nations. 

N, B .—In the Keport special aiiontion has been drawn to certain recommendations 
made by Mr. '^Vilhllot. 

(signed) TV. R. M. Captain, 

Officiating Director Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Memorandum by (\ Pearson, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Rawulpindee Circle, upon the 
proposal of tlio British Indian Association,'North-'VVestern IVovinces, to encourage and 
extend Vernacular Education. 


1, The superiority of' a toTigue understaiided of the ]»eojdc” for conveying instruction 
will hardly be contested at the present day. The study (jf foreign languages is useful in 
many ways, and no translation can represent faithfully tlie great works of imagination 
whieJi have generally been considered essential to a liberal edueaiion. But when w'o are 
dealing with such subjects as history and science it is a dear loss to have .the mind diverted 
from the matter in hand by the obstnirity or unfamiliarity of the terms in which it is 
expressed. 


DffficttUy of producing 
good uchool book)} in 
wO'TGrnacntftr. 


2. The difficulty, liowevcr, of ])rodiidng oven satisfactory school-books in tlic vernacular 
is ouc that constantly forces itself upon the consideration of those who are practically 
engaged in edmtation in this country, and it is obvious that in attempting to create a 
university course of the same kind we have before us a far more arduous task. 


Temacukr Htiidiea in 3. The memorial of the British Indian Association refers to the Civil Engineering 
lOWl Bagineering and -College at Roorkee and the Medical College at Agra, as affording examples of a higher 
education through the vernacular, but the practical duties of an overseer of public works 
or of an ap'itheciiry, may bo performed by those who have had no such previous training 
as would be rc<!ognised by a university degree, aud 1 am not at all aware that the ver¬ 
nacular text-books in use at Agra aud lloorkce arc sufficient for such a purpose. The 
Translation of Elphin- memorial mcnlions also, and I tliiuk with more reason, the Urdu translation of Elphin- 
atone*s History. * stone's History. But a work of this kind, being for the most part a narrative of events in 
India, avtnds the difficulty of expressing new ideas in precise , and suitable terms, and 
furnishes no guarantee that translatirins of inathciuatical and medical works, or even of 
the Philosophical Histories of Modern Europe will be equally successful. 

Dataib rwpectrng 4. I have noticed the M ant of good elementary scdiool books. It may be worth while 
nacnlsr book« uHcd In to state the circumstances of this deficiency, with a view fp appreciate the work which 
,tWeimmcnt tdiool*. Brirish Indian Association perhaps underrates. 

^ The vermicular school books used in Northern India have generally been oompiled bjy 

natives employed in the Educational Department, with more or loss assistance from their 
European masters. No great resoltMSould be expected from such a. system, and as a 
matter of fact, less has been,acconu>llslied than would seem' possible. A literature cannot 
be made to brder, and it is no wonder that we have been unable to find Urdu substitoteB 
for the Pi^rsian classics, but I am not sure that our translations are more luooessftil 
otir attempts at original composition* Our History of India will pass muster, but the 
coUipiler*'has no claim to be'considered a historian, and J[ should doubtwheth^ a siakje 
copy was evin^ puri^hased except forschool use. Tim same may bis.Mud of.ourgbojpn^^a,. 
The’ HicdU iUiS Grammars mxe adopted firom thh Ai^bla The Aramiin^ ljnm 

marim^l^'hs^^ 4 li^cd otstem, but our book^slkers bave miide a wohdeil^ 

jumble of metafAyrms and without 'any deft^ for Ihe mdst Mii 

witS^ 




cojisiitiixg^^o^ iii^mftic. 

«^i4 pstejw^^ed i^iiffiQienUj wi^ fea* practical 

putpfia^ : eomln aome espbiuilioa di ^ 

iip^ wlili^tlbe irulea depiaad. An bits been made to ettpply ibe defects .<)f former 

emuoits^bif adbsOT an adaptation of Barnaid Smtdi’s well4cnown wcfi^E'bt^iearB 

to have bi^ carefully executea, bnt rather proves than solves the difficulty of j^roaociim 
a Milsfaiotory translation; for intelligent natives unacquainted with the original are nnabte 
to folldw the reasoning of the Urdu version^ nor con I do so myself without reference to 
the Snglidi version. The technical terms used may or may not be the most appropriate; 
they may or may. not bear the rermired sense in Arabic works of science, but at least they 
ai^ not understood by those for whom tlie book was intended, and who may be presumed 
to be famtliar with the usual Urdu vocabulary. 

A short time ago tlie head master of my normal school brought me an arithmetic, upon 
which he had evidently bestowed considerable pains. Tiicrc were faults in the plan which 
made it practically useless, but in treating of Proportion he had borrowed his terms from 
■the definitions of the fifth book of Euclid, and so far had firm ground^ to go upon. 1 
cannot say how far Arabic works on arithmetic, if such exist, could furnish materials for 
an Uitlu version after the Englibh method. Without some such authority I am sure that 
no mere translation of an English uritliiiietic will suffice, but that we must wait for au 
entire reconstruction of the science. 

The Urdu Euclid has been easily borrowed from the Arabic translation of the Greek 
original, and is quite satisfactory. 1 have seen two Urdu algebras ; one is used in our 
Bohools. The other, a larger work, was compiled by a native mathematician of some 
repute at Delhi College 20 years ago. Doth are simply collections of examples for 
practice. The consequence is that algebra is viewed in our schools as a sort of legerde¬ 
main with letters and symbols, and very few have a notion that it is taught as the science 
of number. Our Manum of Natural Philosopliy, which 1 have not seen used except in the 
normal schools, is a traUHlatlon from some English book of popular science. 1 will not 
say that popular science is of no use. When a school-boy goes to the Polytechnic on a 
half-holiday to see Pcp}>er*s Gliost and take a shock from an electric machine he may be 
making a good use of nis time, and it may be very well that our normal students sliould 
learn the uses of pumi>s and barometers, or amuse, themselves with a magic lantern ; only 
we must be careful not to pass this oflF as scientific education. The Cambridge Poll course 
of Natural I’liilosophy is much more limited tlian that of our normal selunds, but each 
subject is made the subject of propositions wliicli arc demonstrated mathematically. That 
example we are unable to follow lor want of books. 

5. The fact is, I l>elicvc, tliat a higher order of at taiiimenl sand more labour arc required 
to produce el(!meiita7*y school-books than perhaps those who have not attempted the task 
would imagine. And tJic necessary qualilioatioiiH are nothing less than a thorough ktiow- 
ledgc J>f the subiect treated, of English and the vcrnacuiar, and of the learned language 
from which the vcrnacuiar borrows its scientific ieriiis. 


Tho Urdu Etielld. 
Algebra. 


Katurtl Philosophy. 
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G. If the above is a fair statement of the case as respects school Inxjks, it is hardly Endowmentofpro- 
W'orth while to show that a more powerful agency than any which exists at present is fossorsWps with » vtew 
retiuired for the creation of a university course of studies. What we all aim at is, 1 sup- vernicuisr 

|K)se, something like the reproduction of Greek philosophy among the Arabs, and there 
can l^e no reason why India should be less successful in ajiproprLatin g the learning of 
modern Europe. 

A means to this end would be the establishment of professorships at the Indian univer- ^ 

sitlos, sufficiently endowed to secure the services of the very best scholars, and to require 
the incumbents not only to read lectures, but t.o devote themselves e utirely to the dcvel- 
^ment of their own subjects. At Cambridge and Oxford a professor is not, as in 
Continental schools and Indian colleges, a mere teacher, but, so far as circumstances 
admit, the greatest living authority in his own department, and it Is in this sense that I 
w'ould use tile term here. The holders of such jirofcssorshins should, T think, be in part • 

Europeans, such men as Sprenger BalIantylie, liaug; an<l in part native students who 
have obtained honours in the university examinations. In tliis way there would exist a 
bdfly of learned men devoting their lives to a work which i.s retarded only for w'ant of 
qualified labourers, and whiem without some such organisation seems unlikely to be 
accomplished. • 


7. A question of great interq^t in connection witli the above is whether several or onl 7 wi»t is moa&t by tbs 
one or two vernacular dialects should be made to meet the requirements of a higher vomscular. ' ^ 

education. 1 should have imagined that iu Upper India only Urdu and Bengali had 
claiiDfi to be considered; but I see the Kevereud Mr. Long, in an address to the jStjuman- * 

i-Puqjrib, advocating the improvement of Panjabi and of several other dialects. The sub¬ 
ject* however* is too complicated for further notice here. 


8* /The memorial iraems to imply ^t translations from the British classics will serve for 
exCfC8iijes in literature. Sudi a view would hardly bear examination; but it may be 
worm White offer a few remarks upon the impossibility of creating a vernacular clas^ 
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^l^tii^ii by ffireot ineans. A ^at philosopher ha's sometimer .been little appre- 
" " age and country; his thoughts must always be materially influenoM by 

tL. a.^%. —jxi. :-rqisgt, and jaay be out pf joint with,and in 

liut Osdl^|&a8£*l^^ imply the 
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' Ptniim Uterfkture to 
MeogBiBod by the 
Cdlenita Univerflity. 


wkMb-'^'>oiPe "TW-rwthoni -of-' 

Meiite, bwt ite a ^pWJial do^ imbued ^th the ejitit eiT, iSeirw® W ; 3^^ 
pnwrple 1 ebi^e that ae in England the onlv vorh of thk^^^noaii^e^ 

Ae weeent day^ ntu^ take the fenu of a uoToh a® in India the eircumiBtanejes w&^h'might 
I»»oJuee a mpmbt poet do not exiat. It b probable, then, that the propoeed unbe^^ 
eourM wonla > ultimately beeonte aimtlar to the aystem which prevaila in Europe^ and* 
oonaist of ciaasical authore in foreign languages, together with hiatory, aeienoe^ fte. in tfe 
vemacttliir* 


9. It would be a great boon to students in the North 'Vt’est Provineea and^'Patildb if 
the Calcutta University would admit Persian to their list of classical languagea* Apart 
from English, Porsiau literature^ alone is recognised by the majority of cdiStt^ Mah^ 
metans, tor the Mudy of Arabic is confiued to grammar, logic, and what else id eoniidered 
necessary ( a riglit uiidcrstunding t>f law and religion. Even so, too much learning k' 
forbidden as dangoroiia tol'aitli; but Persian is read for an accomplisliment, and for pur^ 
poBCS of secular training. Admitting the expediency of excluding the vemaculara from 
the present university cimrse, 1 cannot ihink that Persian literature is unwortliy of recog¬ 
nition, provided that a knowledge of Arabic gnunrnar be required with it. ^ 


another respect I think the ref|uirements of the Calcutta University might.be 
' UA. degree. relaxed. For the 11. A. degree some acquaintance with a considerable variety of aubjecta 

is obligatory, and it may often lumpen that the university will thus lose one who is well 
worthy of Its distinclions, but who has been unable to master a particular subject for 
which he has no natural a 2 )iitudc. Now I w'ould suggest that, for the same reasons 
which have led the authoritie.s at Cambridge of late years to relieve classical men from 
the necessity of jiursuing their inatliematical studies beyond their first or second year, the 
Calcutta University should be urged to allow the B, A."degroe to those who having passed 
the First Examination in Arts are prepared to fake up the Honour course in (me of the 
prescribed subjects. 

. Rsespltttlfttionofprao* 11. In conclusion I will recapitulate the practical suggestions offered in this Memo- 
. tloslfiiggeitions, randum:— 


(1.) The endowment of profenpovshiiis in connection with the Calcutta Universit)", 
so as to create a body of learned men engaged in translation, and otherwise enricliing 
the vernacular dialects witli the results of modern discovery. 

(2.) The recognition by the university of I'ersian as a classical language. 

(3.) Permission to students who have passed the First in Arts to substitute the 
Honour course in some one f^ubjcct for the ordinary B.A. standard. 


11 November 18fi7. 


(signed) C. Pmrson, 

Insj^ector of Schools, Hawul Piudee Circle. 


From C. W, W, Alexan(hi\ Esq., B.A., Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle, to Captain 
fV, /(, M, Jloh'mfdy Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Punjab (No, 171-264), 
datod 3 December 1867. 


JBismentary ftcience 
mvBthetaugbtthrougb 


In reply to yimr clockcl, No. 147, dated let November 1867, enclosing copy of a letter 
from tl4e Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. 437, dated 25thOctober 1B67, and calling 
for an expression of my opinion on the subject of extending the study of the vernacular 
and classical languagfjs of this (rountry, 1 have the honour to submit the following obser¬ 
vations. 

2, Jt must be evident to all who have directed tlicir careful attention to the subject 
that the present ctmrsc of i^tudy adojited in our schools has not yet i>roduccd, and does not 
seem likely to ])roduce, such effects as the British Indian Association^ and his Honor ^the 
Lieutenant Governor desire, and which sliould be tlie aim and object of all education. 
One of the chief causes of this failure has undoubtedly been, as the associatiou pciints ou^ 
the fact that the system of the Calcutta University requires all scientific instruotion to be 
impart(Ml througli the medium of English. On the other hand, ashie^ Honor shows»r^e 
association docs not appear to ap»rehciid tlie great, almost insuperable difiScul^ of tea^iw . 
the ygher branches of science through the medium of tlie yernaoulars, a dimity 
(jan only be iidecpiately apjireciated by one^ who, like^ myself, has made an attempt to . 
pik-ev^si an elementary scientific trteatisc in intelligible ai^ idiomatic . XJrd^k. . It will 1 
'tA essential that elementary science be studiW through the VOTaejili^j 
hi^er httaches through the medium of English. In thk, as m other opwons^Xpri^limd 
% him,, my entirely coincide with those of his Honor; the si^eotw^fer me ow 
to way the present etody in cmr icl*®*^* oelkgm 

be adapttb<NW!''!dews. < 

■ V ' ' ' ■■■■’■ ■■■■ ^ 





' iiV4?^«^OnS^^,wHJ» ft-Ti«i*t.iWi»5i^ ibe mich 4^iid«<na«' 

^jpSte JwiSiv «smai|06 «xani^^l£^ Umrersity*. Ko m oonmtoftiioCaieiitu 

oQitei^^d^ng iteration be made, in ^e ' ^xiiiittioiifi of 
that QXarai&a^Q^ At ]pc6Bcni aariti^mefio, a^bra« Euclid, geography, ali^ hifte^.are 
all taught at in ihe vernacular; and during the last three ^*eare of the courae 

they* are gi^aatly revieod in English, so as to pVeparo the pupils for the requirement^ of 
the uniyeraty matriculation. It must be obvious to the most careless observer that this 
involves a vast waste of time and labour which might be more profitably otherwise 
ployed, and the advautfiges gained, beyond the increased facility of reading the answers 
which it gives the examiners, are quite inappreciable. If the university authorities Would 
pewit: answers to all papers in the entrance examination but those on English to 

written in the pumPs own vernacular, the examination need lose none of its cmciency as 
a test of the pupa’s attainments, while a large s;iving of time and labour would be effected 
wMoh might he employed with great profit in the study of English and Persian literature, 
and othm: subjects to whicli I shalLallude again. 


4. There need be no difficulty in teaching thoroughly and effectively through the Klemontary booki em 
vernaculiar all the subjects of the entrance examination. The Urtlu treatise on arith- easily bo provided., 
metic and algebra recently compiled by me #*upj)ly I think adetjuatcly the requirements 

of Persian schools in those subjects. The Euclid might doiibtle.ss be advantageously re¬ 
vised, and this could easily be done ; and there should be no difficulty in obtaining suffi¬ 
ciently full and reliable works on history and geography, in which the pronunciation of 
European names mi^ht be given in English characters in the margin. 

5. The above arrangement would make the examination so much easier for the boys ModiSeatioiis of 
that they might fairly be called upon to display greater proficiency in Oriental literature. Wtorwy studiev. 

The examination in the ordinary vernaculars should be ai8<xmtiuued, and Persian, Arabic 

or Sanscrit. substituted in tlicir stead English should he trekted ])urcly i*s a language, 
and the exauiination should be so framed as to tost thoroughly the fainiliarity of the candi¬ 
dates with its construction ai\d idiom. The present system of using a text book of short 
selections from various English,writers, many of them of* no note as masters of style, fti>pears 
to me perfectly indefensible. Tl ojiciis the door to cramimiig of the grussost kind, and en¬ 
sures only a knowledge of the ]>articular text book and not an intelligent acquaintance with 
the English language, for I have seen undergraduates of the university who could neither 
write nor speak a sentence of English correctly or understand a work rf any difficulty 
without asHistance. A student on leaving school for college should be able to understand, 
to read, and to write Euglisli with aiiiiost as great facility as his own vernacular, and his 
ability to do this would be best tested by translations to Tinglish i’roin various vernacular 
authors, with which of course he should be assumed to be fainiliur, ]»y trauslatinns from 
English books and iiew's]jiij'ers into the vernacular, by original composition, and by ques- 
tic^ns on English gramniar nn<l idiom. The boys fre.sji from fc1>oo1 need not be expected 
to know the history of the language, or to have made much acquaintance with its elas.<»icfcij 
it will be sufficient to ascertain that they ran understand tlioroiighly any English book 
that may be set before thoui, and can express themselves in that language with intolli- 
gcMce and accuracy. 


d. Another defect in the i»resenl syslexn is that in our sduuds we take our pujvils up Rr^hool coursa ejtUnds 
to the entrance examination standard and no furtJier. To this may 1 think be in a gi:eat to entranro 
measure attributed the number of failures in that examination, the small number of oaiidi- * 
dates who pass in the first divisitm, and tlie want ofsiicces.fi; of the students in subsequent 
examinations. At present a. student, Iniving been well crsiinmcd with the subjects for the 
entrance examination, enters college, and is bewildered and disheartened by the number 
<»f subjects which he is at once called upon to take up, while the professors are disgusted 
at having to ^oimd their pupils in the most elementary subjects. Hence the whole 
college course is one continual struggle to get through the text books in time for the 
l>criodical examinations, and it cannot be wondered at that there are so many fiulures, 
and that even the passed candidates rei'cive so little really intellectual benefit. There 
would be no wranglers or first class classics in England ii* feriglish boys when at school 
learned only just sufficient to enable them to enler the university, .and it wrould be un¬ 
reasonable to expect the colleges of this country to turn out any really good scholars under 
so great a disadvantage. • * 

7. The reforms indicated in fomer paras., viz.: the teaching of general knowledge in How this can be rt- 
the vernacular, and the abolition of litei*ary text books for the entrance examination, 
would set free in our schools sufficient leisure to enable ue to do Homething towarcb re- 
me^ng this great evil. Algebra and Euclid might be carried further, trigonometry and 
me^ames mi^t be commenced and Oriental classics more extensively taught. The 
stod^t would then enter colloge witli a fair start in all subjects, ana would always 
be to keep in advance of the examinationB, while the professors would ta^e 
ga?eji^;iixtdreBt in their work when thw found they had not to teach such elementary 
^ migM be equally taught % less aoocxnplishcd and less hig^y paid in- 
flt®i|otidi[^ 

ttV 13ie ooltege course also I thhi|l be aitmtiontof * 

wilA ao as to eeeurb.^ otjpote «t Honor and the British college ooane. 

It nuurt; strike evmy one w the fist of sulDjects preseribed for 
isN?*'-'' V V 2 • file. 



^ttibHohmont of 
oebolanhlpi. 





oeilence ill any osoie almoet impo^le to any b^t a k cilbi^ly moat 

that ivbelfaer a man’s .tnlanis incHna him towaiw sconce ns be fi^nld be ra* 

auired to atteixi a fair knowledge of tbe one fbr wltieh he laaa . lea^t fanoy b^^e. he is 
aUowed to exhibit his excenence in the other. But this 6bj^ would be sujte^nentfy 
attained if the Calcntta.UniTersity allowed the first examination in atts to remiuu su)^ 
BtantioUy as it is, and afterwards permitted its undergraduates to irolect eitheir science.or 
literature for the |ina] test, Englisli being c^pulsopr in either case. ThU wbtild reh'd^ 
it possible to raise the standard of the examination in each subject, and would ! think re* 
move alt reasonable grounds for objections to the university system, except such ae refers 
to the use of particular books, y. Abercrombie, &c. 

9. But whatever improvements we may m^e in the course of study in schools and 
colleges, wc shall not be able to produce or maintain a class of men possessing independent 
habits of thought and really scholarly attainments, by whom the intellectuid condition 
and the literature of the country may be influenced for good, until some cficctive means 
have been devised to attract to the colleges the more promising of our students, and to 
keep them there until th^ have passed the degree examination and oven longer. This 
at present we altogether fail to do; and in the social condition of the country we must for 
very many years fail to do so unless vre can relieve the students from the necessity and 
anxiety of seeking for employment to provide the means of livelihood for themselves and 
families. Very much of the scientific and literary advance in Europe has been due to the 
learned leisure afforded by the rich endow'ments of tlic universities, and in the East a 
somewhat similar w^ork has been effected for Oriental litcratai*e by religious endowments^ 
which under our rule have been confiscated or made ineftective for tbe old purpose. It 
appears then to me a duly of the Government eitlier to establish or to encourage and aid 
the establishnicnt of scholarships and fellowships, of sufficient value to induce men of 
intelligence to devote tlieif lives to scientific and literary pursuits. 

10. I will here rccanitulatc briefly the substance of my suggestions. They all depend, 
and can only be properly carried out, on the adoj»tion by the Csucutta University of the first 
three. 

(it,) That the answers to all the papers, except of course those on English, in the 
Calcutta University Entrance Examination, be written in the candidate’s own 
vernacular. 

(h.) That no boc^k of selections be used as a text-book for the English part of the 
entrance examination, but that the candidates be tested by a jiajier on grammar and 
idiom, by translation and rctranslation and by original composition. 

(c,) That the vernacular languages form no distinct part of the entrance exami¬ 
nation. 

(cl.) That in our schools mathematics and general knowledge be taught entirely 
through the vernacular, tlie use of English figures being ]iermittcd in the fonner. 

(e.) That Griental literature enter more largely into the school course. 

(/.) That in Englisli special attention be jiaid to imparting to the students a 
thorough familiarity with the language rather than to teaching particular text¬ 
books. 

(ff.) That the school course be extended beyond the mere requirements of the 

• entrance examination. 

(/i.) That undergraduates after passing first arts examination he allowed to select 
either science or classical literature as the subject in which to be examined for the 
B. A. degree, English being compulsory on all, and tha% as compensation, the 
standard in all subjects be raised. 

(/.) The endowment of scholarships and fellowships of considerable value. 

I would add one more suggcfetion, which is:— 

(k.) That no jiiipil in Goverriraent ssillah schools be allowed to commence English 
until he can at least read and write ordinarily easy Urdu freely, and do sums in the first 
four rules of aritlimetic. 

(signed) (\ W. W, Alexander^ 

Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle. 


Bepobt by Mr. WillmoU on the Education of the Natives of India through the medium 

of their Veniacular. 

Comparsfive fUH« %• iT.has long been suspected and is now generally admitted that the system of edueatioii 
the operstiofis ofib« wm^ng in the North Western part of India, thougn carried on at a veiy greato.oxpense 
Xdn^ion Depaii- laborious cfiBiccrs, and though carefully watched aiid fostered hy tho X^em- 

niimt of this county, fs little, better than a complete failure. Educationists ot different 
vie^t natmraliy Recounted for that failure in difibrent ways; but the.reasoAiuost 
genially asrigned, espccjoBy by Europeans ofihe longest expmience, and the edv^)ai^ 

portion of WnaliTe popularion;; is this: that ihe Eduearicmiil Depaitminiit adk^ ioo 
lU!ttBon« migncd rigidly to Despatch of 1954; iu Which it was enunciated (and gbneiUBy .for 

geamiiy. the time) '*i^at though the piassea of the people must acquire such Europe 

Icii6wledge 




M vmiaoi^ k»g^^ jet a knowledge 

tke soiei^ t^^fiti^ .will always m ^ential to 

tb<M^1Rr^;«apke;iK) al^ 

2,, l%nt too ffl^at linportikee faas been attaebed to the abo’re quoted paeeage ia the view 
taken W th^^^fygurh inati^^ ; Ibe remedy auggeated by that body ia the eataUkh- 
ment ^a ayat'em of public education of the higbeat clasai ox which the head idiaU be 
eitiier' '^' y^acular univeraity of the North Western Provinces or avernaoular departmeoit 

Qfdcntta University. j|k 

3; The Gbvemor General in Council, in reply to the Allygurh Institute's expression of 
its views, states that the institution of such a system of education cannot be undertaken by 
Government in addition to itsi^^present very large expenditure on education; that therefore 
the wealthier and more influential of the natives of this country must freely contribute 
their time, tiieir money, and their influence towards an object on the successful aocomplish- 
ment of which the prosperity and advancement of India so greatly depend. 

4. Moreover, his Honor the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab (after pointing out the 
fallacy of an assumption in the Allygurh petition, that though the vorn^ular literature of 
the present day does not contain works capable of conveying advanced instruction, yet the 
proauctioh of such works is not a diflicult task) propounds the fc.dlowiiig question:— 

fi. ** How can students who besides having mastered all that is really important or 
essential in Oriental learning, and have added tiiercto a more or less ])rofound knowledge 
of one or more branches of European literature, science, and art (1) be raised? (2) be 
most suitably encouraged, and enaoled to devote their labour to the transfusing that 
knowledge into the vernacular? ” 

6. Premising that I regard it as the great desideratum for the future of India that its 
populations should be able to acquire all knowledge in the languages of their country, I 
must add that 1 do not believe that up to the present time any students with the required 
qualifleations have been raised, so that our object is not to discover instruments ready for 
present use, but to evolve a scheme for their prci>aratioii for the future. Doubtless in 
this matter a crop may be forced, but only witli tne usual results of forcing; immense 
expense and ultimate detriment to both soil and‘plant. The remarks therefore in this 
pajjer will be rather suggestions for ploughing and sowing witli a view to a distant harvest, 
than sketches of machiiiory for the accoinplishmcnt of a present work. 

7. At the risk of exceeding the limits of a minute, 1 shall divide my answer to his 

Honor’aquestion into three heads:— . * 

I. The changes that shall be made outside the Educational Department. 

II. The changes that shall be made in the Calcutta University, as a most im- 
]>ortant part of tiic Educational Department. 

III. The changes that shall be made in the internal organisation of the Educa¬ 
tional De])artment. 


I. 

8, First, then, the changes which shall be made outside the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. 

9. (tf.) A committee shall be appointed in each province or for each vernacular language, 
to be culled The Translation Committee.” It shall consist of six members and a chair¬ 
man (the Director of Public Instruction, or such substitute as he slialL appoint); the six 
members shall be three European educational For other] officers, and three Natives of dis¬ 
tinguished Oriental attainments and general proficiency ill science and European literature. 
The committee shall be empowered to encourage and superintend translations generally, 
and especially to ofier annually eight prizes for public competition; fortr for the best 
vernacular translations of (1) an approved work on natural science, (2) an approved 
text-book of mathematics, (3) an approved work on mental or moral science or history, 
and (4) on approved work on political economy or law; and four for the best original 
works* on (1) a subject connected with some portion of natural science, (2) on a mathe¬ 
matical suoiect, (3) on a subject connected witli mental or moral science or history, and 
/4) ou a subject eounected with political economy or law. The subjects, for translation 
and for original works, and the amounts of the prizes to be awarded, shall be published 
in the first four issues of every year’s Government Gazette. The essays of the com- 
petitofs shall be sent in before the first of the succeeding January, anoi^mously, marked 
with motto or sign for tlie future identification of the competitors. The mdttos of the 
aaeoessfiil essayists shall bo published, in the Government Gazette of the first week of 
thd next Octouer. The copyright the manuscript of any translator shall become the 
Property of l^vemment from the date of its sending in, and Government will therefore 
m libe^ mther to publish the tramtiation of a successful competitor in its integrity, or 

from the essays of uutoeoessful competitors, as shall seem fit to 
^ eommitim. The original works also shall be published by Government 
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'' "10. Tbe.prifdf dhall 

11. Eretjr of tiie committee 

mMrlcd to ; the dasay obuiuiiiig the highest total to get .1m Every 

oamliJate BhaU fuimbh at least two copies'his pmmtion for the botivepieaae. of w 
committee. The eommittod shall be ompovtered to give a prize bf riot ^ 

aodnot more than 200 rupees to the competitor whose marks shidf W hezit is 9^^ 
to the prizO;*man’sg|^ttmmo(/d proxime acceniterit 

12. (h,) Native students shall be encouraged to present themselves for the In<^n Civil 
Service Examinations; and every focility shall dc afforded them for thus prd^ttng 
themselves: such arrangements shall be made by the GorexWment of the country & 
neetion with the board of examiners ns shall empower the principal of any Oovernmeut 
college; in case of any student at or near his station wishing to undergo the examinatiozu 
to apply to the Board for powers to conduct a local examination. Ihe exominadon shall 
in all cases be the same sis in England; and the papers of local examinees shall bb valued 
by the examiners as in England. The cuiTiciihiin and subjects for examination shall in 
no wise bo modified to suit Native st udents, at all events for some considerable time. 

13. (c.) A register shall be kept of the names of all such persons as shall from time to 
time pass the Examinations A or B, or both. A and B> provided always that they shall 
first have satisfied the Examiner C. {See para. 33.) 

14. The Examination A shall comprise all the examinations of the Qalcutta University 
as it shall bo constituted at the time in (luestioii. 

15. The Examination B* shall be an annual examination of the colleges and higher 
classes of the better sclioois of the province, conducted by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion through such inspectors of schools and principals of colleges as he shall from 
time to time appoint examiners. Every paper shall he valued by two examiners^ half.of 
the sum of the marks given by both to constitute the number of marks for the paper. 

16. The Exmniucr C shall be the officer defined in paragraj)h 32(//). 

17. This list shall be pnbll.djcd annually in the Government Gazette, the names being 
placed in order of merit, lliofrc names to which A and B sliall be attached standing first, 
those to which A only sliall be atlacliod standing second, and those ti» which B only shalj 
be attacluid .standing last. No Government aj»pointment shall in any case be filled up 
except from this list [except in such cases as the list shall not show the names of any 
persons competent for (lie vacant l>ost]. This system will f»f course be brought into 
operation gradual!)', and its jirovisions abided by with greater strictness us time goes on. 

18. (f/,) Such a re present alion shall be made to each of the English Universities as 
shall induce them to niakc Oriental language a part of their curricula. They shall be 
urged to found trij^oscs in which the Aiabie, Sanscrit, Urdu, and Bengali languages shall 
be laid down a.« subjects lor an liomnir cxaniinalioii, conducted with -as great rigour and 
requiring as high a standard as the jircscnt classical andmatheinalical trijmses of (say) the 
University of C’ambridge. 

1S>. By tliese means a sujiply of Englifthmcu of high proficiency in scholarship, mathe¬ 
matics, natural and moral philosopliy, with an intimate acouaintanco wdth one or more of 
the classical and the vermicular languages of India, will l)e always ready for the higher 
appointinentM of the Edueatioual Department, 

20. As matters now stand, men in order to become yirofieient Orientalists must leave 
England before they are half edm^ated in European science or literature, or else having 
spent the fiv.sl half of their lives in mastering one or more branches of .modem study are 
unable cither from capacity or distaste to tlirow their energies into tlio tedious aoquire- 

•inent of languages so different in structure and character from those to which thenr earlier 
reading has aocustomed them. Whether it he true or not that adults acquire onl^ with 
cxtrbinC labour and difiiculty languages which as youtlis they could have made their oto 
almost without effort—this other falH is quite certain that the desire^ for new studies 
decreases with ago, and the more a man 1ms fitted himself to enjoy Lucian and Horace 
the less likely is he to trouble himself to acquire the languages of Souda and Omar 
Khayyam. 

21. In addition, such hmglish Colleges as have open fellowships at their ^spo^, like 
Trinity and St. tTolm’s, Cambridge, idiall be solicited to give certain weight in ^eir 
fi^qwship examinarions to Oriental learning: this will not only enooun^e En^bdi 
stadents to add the eastern languages to their other reading, but will al^ invite^^ QiBii. 
ai|d w^alrin^t of the Native students of the Calcutta. University to complelte tfcelr ^uoar . 
tidniii mother country .p The munifioient studentships lately founded by Bram Chu^; 
Btoy 'Ghinxd ire a stop in the same direction. 

• '■/ ' • 

* la the event of ^e eetlbliihiuent ef a iiofthem imlveiril^ the^EiiipahMiieii B wield jwt he neteieetyi < 



in "^eciSon .>of 

__^___Efliglis^ebiniDufii^: 

aeJto^^ iron^ wfaioli ,t£e 3f'iid«£ii Civil Service is fodj would epeemt 
acquie^ iitud follow Bidt iitid uiake die study of (at all eveutji) HindustAni a part of the^ 
cburso^ cause WUcli has kq>i oa^rn language put of that claiw of fl^odls 

hi^Qztp ie tbei&et that the JLadiioi Civil Service cxamiuatiaQ alone has encooraged 
study^ that but very, meagrely/ the universities persistently ignoringvtibeoi 

altogether. ^ 


ofier rewards of (say) 
European head masters 


23.^ (s.) .The Supremo Government shall be earnestly solicited to< 

,ai least eight months’ salary to educational officers, especially the E ^ __ 

of tlia higher schools, for marked proficiency in ilie vernacular and the classical languages 
of tKe.easti the standard to bo laid down by a committee of Directors of Public Instruct 
tion,, and certainly to be far higher than the new high proficriency standard just adopted 
in Ac CJivil Service. 


rlRflen^ 

efc]j«;efaily‘ihs leaU,. 
miistm of tlie hig^' . 

tc t)(» 
eiiloitTiiged to 
thcrosoIvcK ill Oricntfl 

lai^ijnageKi. 


24. (/.) Sir Alexander Grant's scheme for a covenanted educational service of small a. Gr»jit'a«cljeBie 
numbers shall be strenuously promoted. 

2*5. ^0 The native Press shall be neither encouraged n(jr discouraged; every tIio nutWe la So 
vernacular periodical shall stand or fall on its own inerits unsiipp<irted Ijv Government ift alone, 
aid, The Director of Public Inslructinn shall from time to time draw the attention of 
Ac Local Government to any matters worthy of notice in this connexion. 

i. 

26. With respect io the above, it will be seen that (//), (b), and (c) have reference to 
Native students ; («/),(<?), and (/) to officers of the Department of Etlucatiou; and (^^to 
neither. 


11. 


The changes that shall be made in the Calcutta Univer.sity, as a most important part of Media cations oi Uie 
the Educational Department. Cnicntta UDivcrsity 

[I may hero s( 4 itc pavcuthctieally that I tliink any modification of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity but a very inadequate substitute for the establishment in Delhi or Agm of a 
special university for the North Western Provinces and Tbinjab. It seems that Ae 
establishment of such a university is necessary, feasible, and also likely to obtain the 
approval of the Supreme and Home Governmeats; necessary because the vast increase of 
education in Bengal and elsewhere makes the Calcutta University quite unequal to the 
wants of the colleges affiliated to it; because very Utile cxj>eiiHC would l>e incurred 

at first as the fees of candidates for matriculation and tfie diflerent degrees of the uni¬ 
versity would almost defray the expenses <»f a registrar’s office and a body of exatuiners; 
and lihelv to obtain the apprtwai of the iStipremc and Home Governmental because the time 
is come for the fulfilment of the promise of the Dcs}»a1eli of 18/54, in wliicli it was laid 
down Aat when and where new universities should become necessary they should be 
conceded. 

His Honor has*however specially requested suggestions for the modification of the 
existing university, and iny observations liave therefore been confined to that ])oiiit. 

Moreover I must explain that any disparagement of tite Calcutta I'niversity which 
Ais report may contain or imply is not to be understood atnerallpi but only as far as Aat 
university is concerned with the poj)iilations of the Punjab and the North West., and in 
fact all whose vernacular is Urdu. I am not iucliiicd to iniagino that the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity is unsuitable to the w'ants of Bengal; in bict my own’experience as examiner for 
two oonBccutivc years, inclines me to belieinEj the exact reverse.] 


27. It has been said, and no one will be found to deny it, that “ the great bulk of our The pniiit bulk of our 
scholars never attain to more than a very superficial knowledge either of English or of 
the subjects they study in that language, while the mental training imparted is as a Eu’^iisb, ^ " 

general rule pf a purely imitative eharacler, ill calculated to raise the nation to habits of 
vigorous or independent thought.” Noiv, whatever may he said to the contrary, the main 
cause of this most deplorable fact is to be found in the University of Calcutta. That The UniwrMty of 
university, or rather that examining bwly called a univcIFaity, is nothing more nor less than <^nlcutta the matn 
Ae arch-inspector of schools for Bengal, the North We>Atern Provinces and the Punjab. 

All the schools and colleges of tbose provinces are constituted in conA^rmity with the 
requirements of the Calcutta University ; the suiyects of instruction are those laid down 
^ Ae Calcutta University ; their standard of proficiency is that required by the Calcutta 
university; and their prizes, medals, and scholarships are awarded according to Ae 
results of Ae examinations of the Calcutta University. Thus the Educational Depart¬ 
ment is a macMne of which Ae Calcutta University is the mainspring. And just as a For the University of 
maofalnei Aoush never so carefully oiled, cleaned^ and humished, fails to do its proper Calcutta 
wede If Ae mmspriug be not sound, so the Department of Instruction will be fostered 
by pecuniary grants, and watched and worked by never so able officers, all in vain system. 

' . * unless 
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Vnl 606 the prime mover of «I 1 , €he Celc^ttft 
a !beoeficial infltteiHee on all the in^f^or m 

Criticism oftbe It 18 not neceesary to show in what numberloss points tihe 0 is an 

Cslcntti^ UniTcrtii^ academical solecism. The university has been constituted on certm sprin^ki^ 
w^nseSMuy. soundness or unsoundhess of which is liiM ad rem. ®ie problem is/---mven 'tt^ Cmentta 

/aim thing wqtalnMi UnivSridty as it is constituted, it is required so to modify me details bf its working to 

h s T ito Mnlmcc change Its preseit unwholesome influence on the education of North Western luma to a 
sHgr be beniciaiT^ beneficial one. 

Haia enuBe of allure 29. The principal fault of the present system is (with Dr. Maine’s leave) the encourage* 
l« erammitiff. ment given to what can he hardly designated otherwise than by Ae slang expresmon 

cramming. All the subjects of the university curriculum from matriculation to honours, 
with the single exception of the mathematics, are such as can be crammed. A subject 
that can be crammed must be crammed; niid there is not a principal or professor (except 
mathematical) op a head master w'hose entire work, \f he does his duty hy hU pupils^ is not 
continuous cramming. 

The remedy oot (fiB ,30. The remedy by which to counteract this evil will at first sight appear to have 
oSSnccHo\hii*^**^^ special reference to inslrnclioii conveyed through the English language; but the system 
Bogliah D^artnicnt. amended as 1 suggest w'ill be found not only to produce a present supply of men proficient 
in Oriental learning and at the same time masters of one or more branches of European 
literature, science or art, but also to prepare the way for the introduction of a system of 
the highest insti'uctiou to be ccaivcycd entirely (if that be found possible) through the 
vernaculars. 


The Entranee 
fizamination. 


Certifleato of age and 
aix yean* attendance 
at a OnTomment 
Bchodl reqiiiivd. 

lUaiiontBty in repre- 
aentation of age very 
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. la March. 
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M. A. ExamlnatioiL 


8 . A. Baamtaatioa. 


Acte Bsamlaattod; 


31. (a.) The Matriculation or Entrance Examination. In order to ensure that candidates 
who present themselves for examination shaU be properly prepared and not merely cram¬ 
med, the Syndicate shall issue an order that a register be kept in every school of the date 
of every boy’s admission, and of his age at the time of admission; the Syndicate shall also 
rule that no candidate from a Government school whose age is Ices than 16, and time of 
study less than six [or five] yoai*s in that school, shall be allowed to sit for the examination; 
the rcgistiution of age on adinlesion will in a great measure check the present dishonest 
exaggeration of ago, which so generally obtains; imfil the registration system shall have 
been working for some considerable time every candidate shall be required to furnisli a 
declaration on the jmrt of bis father or nearest, relation, a deelarntion attested before a 
iiotttiy, tlittt his age is not Jess than 16 years, 

32, {(>,) An office shall be created to be called the KngHsh-collociuial Examinership. 
This shall be filled by some compolcnt person ajtpointcd by the Calcutta tlniversity 
Syndicate. [This is the Examiner of paras. 13 ami 16.] It shall bo the sole duty of 
this officer to examine severaUy tawd carefully every candidate for entrance some time during 
tlie year preceding his examination, with a view to discovering his proficiency in sneaking 
English. Failure in “collotjuial ” shall disqnaliiy for sitting for the paper examination. 
This office shall be distinct, and under no circumstances shall "be filled by any officer 
engaged at the same time in educational work. 


33. (c.) The Vice Chancellor and Syndicate shall be solicited to hold a post mortem 
examination of all such candidates for matriculation as shall have failed in one subject only 
by less than (ith) of the requisite proportion of marks. It is not fair that for a slight 
failure in a single subject of a mere matriculation examination, a (probably) hard-working, 
clever boy should lose for one whole year of his life the tuition oi college professors pro¬ 
vided by Government at so great an expense. 

This examination shall begin on the 1st Monday in March; that is to say, exactly three 
months^afler the principal entrance examination. 


34. (df.) The T\hole system of examinations in the English language shall be changed in 
the following manner:—Tin; exuniiiiations shall consist of, (A) passages of English for 
translation into the candidate’s vernacular, (11) jiassagcs of the candidate’s vernacular for 
translation into English, (C) questions on grammar, style, idiom, &c., and original com¬ 
position. 

35. Thus for the M. A. Honour degree there shall be ^ 

6 papers (A), each containing 3 p,issages. 

^ 4 papers (B) „ „ 3 „ 

2 papers (C). 


oti. {a.) Hot tiie i5. A. degree cfivro buku ub 
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2 p»per*.(B) „ „ S „ 
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S9« Jt be eeeu that in w ebove aoHenxe no (^needons at all are assigned V the 
of the text^hbob^ or to the History oi the Literature and Lan^Oge of 
; and it Uf cm this oimssion^ combined with the changes to be explained in the 
ne!^t pan^aph (p. 40), that I chiefly depend. The reasons for the alteration are obvious; 
the examinanons, as at present conducted, are not examinations in tJie English language 
at all, but in the sabject-matter and obscure allusions of certain English books; and such 
teikt^books have been selected from year to year as present the greatest scope for cramming 
in their subject-matter and allysions, witness Miitou*s Paradise Lost and Rogers’ Italy. 
Now, in the University of Cambridge the classical tripos (which encourages the study 
of Latin and Greek as languages) recpiiros nothing translation and (not original) com¬ 
position. At Oxford the classical languages tripos is entirely distinct from that which 
promotes the study of the subject-mat ter ol* Latin anti Greek authors. Why then should 
an examination, which was instituted entirely with a view to encourage the study of the 
English language, be so diverted from its original aim as absoJiitoly to compel a universal 
system of the most unprofitable craniming conceivable? 

40. Moreover, the Syndicate shall make a list of Phiglisli classics, of not less than 20 
nor more thsux 25 works; as for Instance :— 


1. Kobinson Crusoe. 

2» Gulliver’s Travels. 

3. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 

4. The Vicar of Wak-field. 

5. Marinion. 

6. Ther Bot>kfi of Samuel, Kings, and 

Chronicles. 

7. Gray’s I^ocnis. 

8. (Charles Lamb’s Essays. 

9. White’s History of Sclhornc. 

10. Goldsmith’s Poems. 

11. Goldsmith’s (Mtizeu of tlic World. 

12. Emmerson’s Jloprcacntativc Men. 


13. Sketches by Boz. 

14. !Mih.on’s Minor Poems. 

15. The Spectator, 

Id. Walton’s Angler. 

17. Macaulay’s History. 

18. Biieon’s Essays. 

19. P(»pc’s Poems. 

20. AVordsworth’s Poems. 

21. Byron’s Poems, 

22. Dry den’s Poems. 

23. Shakespere’a Plays. 

24. Spenser’s Eaery l^ueen. 

25. Chau(*cr. 


[The books in this list are by no moans to be oonsidcred as iny matured selection. 
They aro inserted merely as a rough example of the kind of select ij»n I consider advisable. 
Jlow^Ver, the exclusion of Poetry from the First Examination is intentional.] 

^4 1. The passages for translation into the candidate’s vernacular shall bc selected from 
the Avork>-; in this list. 

For enlraucc from the first four - - - (4). 

For First Arts „ „ ten - - -(10). 

For B. A. „ ,, eighteen - - (H^). 

For M. A. „ Avhole twenty-five (25), 

Thus cramming being entirely prevented by the imj»npsibillty of getting up oven a fair 
proportion of the text-books, scholars wdll bc produced, just as in the Universities of the 
AVest, abbs to translate with moderate speed, accuracy, and elegaiioe, almost any passage 
of English j)ut before them. 

42. By this systein also, as all classes will be studying the same Avorks, a single pro¬ 
fessor Will give instruction to two or three classes at the same time, instcaid of having to 
teach, as is now the case in all Mofussil (■olleges (and more especially in those in the 
Punjab), every class a different subject, to the vcjry great loss of his pupils and hia oAvn 
extreme fatigue and distress. 

43, The main difficulty of carrying into effeet the system above proposed lies in the 
extreme paucity of com}»clent examiner^*; for it cannot be doubted that very few Jiuro- 
peansi and not many more nativea, arc e<[uul to valuing a translation either from EngH^ 
into a vernacular or from a feinacular into J^higliah; the former failing from want of 
knowledge of the vernacuhu’s, tbe latter from Avant of appreciation of the versatility Ad 
delicacy of Englisli. But this difficulty though great will of course decrease daily, and 
eventually be scarcely 2 )ercej>tible as soon as the suggestions of paras. 18-—21 shall have 
keen carried into effect for some time. 

44., ^e.) All candidates for Entrance and First Arts shall take up either* Arabic or 
.San^nt; for the B. A., candidates shall take up, as they shall select, two of these four 

'. ■ '!'!■,-’‘1 ■ •' t. TifcO English Language* 

' II* Ajsjdms'[or Sons^ 

• iv. Sidooce* 
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45. Aliat 








Syndicate ihall 4& A list of bopi;:a for tie Cl^oal Oriental 
inak«i!ste of Arabic but em^er tban^ t^t for the JSi^Hrii ii^mg^ (see yptittu 41)i. to supfsoee 

and of Sanscrit that anyone can make hlinself a good Orieutd ( 1 U 17 more a Mcti £q^ 

works. working up with great mumtenesa and aoourkcr the iiitrioamea ano/d^ iaUoflions oi 

a few selections from the classical languages of the East, It is not intimate aequaintanee 
wi& the subject-matter of the booksi but critical knowledge of the leakage which 
is Ihe desideratum. 

tha of die list. Of the above-^mentioned list a certain number shall be prescribed for eutrande, a certain 

larger number for First Arts^ a still larger number for (optional) B. A.^ and the whole for 
M. A. and ** Honours in Oriental.” 


OrientAl languages. 
.Examination—how 
organised. 


46. The Exaininaiions shall (as those in English) consist of three parts— 

I. Tranalarion of passages of the Oriental classical language into the candidate’s 
vernacular. 

II. Translation of passages of tlie candidate's vernacular into the Oriental 
classical language. 

III. Questions on grammar, idiom, style, &c., and composition (original). 


Study of the Ter- 47. By this system no University course of vernacular studies wnll bo required. For 
x^ttuirs thus neces- as both the examinations in English and in Oriental classical languages vrill be conducted 
means of the vernaculars, the vernaculars vrill be virtually as much studied as if they 
Iwn.^ curiica- ^ere prescribed subjects ; just as a good (western) classical scholar writes perforce good 
English, or at all events as good as any st udy of English itself would* have helped him to. 
It will be seen, however, that the vernaculars, thus a}iparoiitly but not really excluded 
from the University course, are provided for below^ (in para. 76). . 


Mathematical course 48, (/.) Ihe Syndicate sliall be solicited to alter its scheme of mathematical studies in 
for B. A to lie the following particulars:— 

modified. In addition to the present list of subjects for the B. A. degree, candidates shall take up 

also the First Arts subjects (to a iiigher standard than in the First Arts Examination), viz., 
Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Statics. This is most desirable ; for, at present, men 
read the higher subjects prescrilied, viz.. Conics, Optics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics, but 
under no circumstances revise the more elementary subjects. 

Newton’s Priiicipia, 1. 11. Ill., shall he added to the subjects for B.A. 

49 . The examination of the entrance candidates in mathematics shall be conduct cd in 
the candidate’s vernacular; that is to say, the questions and answers shall both be 
written in that vernacular. 


TiO. The same change shall be made in the EntiTince History and Gcogra])hy 
Examination, 

N B.— T/iffse fvw cluwgrs shtrll not come info operation vnfil a competent ^^Translation 
Vommittee^^ shall declare that fit rermiculor tesrt-books in JEuclid, A rithmetic^ Algebra^ and 
IHstorg exist. 

Metaphvsics mental and moral sciences sJialJ no longer form part of the curriculum for 

abolisnexl^forFirst I-kc First Examination in Arts. I'he text-books in those subjects prescribed for the 
Art«,r«vui«dforB A. B.A. Examination shall be abolished, and approved urorks substituted. The book c^alJed 
“liandinarks of Ancient History’' shall m» longer form part of the Entrance Exaniination. 

AUex8!..inaUonsof , ^2. (A.) Kvery exaniinati.m of tlie Calcutta Universily Blmll be held not only in 
the Calcutta Untvrr- Caicntia, but also in such other places as shall froiii time to time be appointeo by the 
glty to be conducted Syndicate. At present, candidates for the B.A. niid M.A. degrees have to present them*- 
not only in Calcutta, et^lyes in Calcutta for examination ; a restriction which, as it can hardly be desirable under 
^^Masihrii lbe any circumstances, so at present when the Calcutta University has no senate-house or 
anointed. ' schools, or, in fact, locale at all, is simply indefensible. 

The bTtv irontr Urgent prayer shall be made t(^ the superior and inferior nobilities, and to the 

and ^nerofc^niu- of this country, to the literary institutes, municijial coiiiniittoes, and to such other 

nlty to be urrantly bodies or persons as shall apticar fit, for subscriptions for a ** Calcutta ZJnwersit^ Fellow* 
oolicitod to Bulvicribe ship Fund.^ The interest ol such moneys as shall be thus funded shall be applied (i.) to 
the foundation of fellowships to be adjudged to such Maijtc^s of Arts of not mofe tnan 
Fundf years standing as shall <d>tain the highest marks in an examination to be held 

Fellowfll ins Ihiiuany [or as often as vacancies shall occur]. The examination shall comprise all the 

\wardcd bv exami- stibjccta of study laid down by the Syndicate for the honour degrees, and such other 
^ subjects as shall seem fi.t to the Syndicate. These fellowships shall be tenable for six for 

Tonableforiixyears, fl^iven] years from the date of the fellow elect’s M.A.'degree, and shall not exceea in 
y^lue 500 rupees, nor fall below ^00 rupees per mensem per fellowship* Every folio# 
' ButlsB of fellows (Except trkvelling fellows) shall be required to translate into bis vernacular one Englidi 
worit, f^elected by the translation committee for that vernacular, per annum: for this 
work he shall be paid such price as shall seem fair to the committee, and the copyright 
sh<^ theft bhepme thj^ property of Government, and the work shall be printed at (idvern- 
ment ex{>ense. Any fellow whoA«hall fail to comply ’with this condition shall forfeit his 
*T»Telliiig fellows, fellowrfiip. Ctf Aese fellowships 10 per oeiA. (and om if there be not in^ll few) shall. .bq 
travelling fellowships, the holder being required to spend, at least, two of Ae first Airoe 
years his tenure m Europe. 

54. JPxom 
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The scholarship holders shall be called English, Mathematical, Arabic, or Sanscrit 
ITniversity schdars. 

It will be seen that the number (twelve) of the scholarships gives one vacancy per 
annum in each subject. 

55. From the same (iii.) shall be paid to the successful competitors four annual prizes 
(of not less value than 300 rupees each) for the best essays in the comfiotitor’s vernacular 
on (1) a proposed watlicmatlcal subject, (2) a nroposed subject in natural history, and 
(3) a proposed subject connected with mental or moral science or histoir, and (4) a 
proposed subject connected with law or j)olitical econoiny. The successful essays shall 
become the property of Government, to publish or withhold as shall seem best. 

in. 

The changes that, shall bo made in the internal organisation of the ICducational 
Department 

56. It will be well that I should state at the outset of tins most important division of 
the matter under discussion, that I believe the fimdamental princijdc of all public educa¬ 
tion in ita aarly itate is, that it should begin from the top ”; that is to sa}’^, that sound 
instruction can only be spread over the middle and lower classes of the community after 
it has first been imparted to the u]>per and wealthier. 

57. How much this general princijilc must be modified to suit the peculiarities of Indian 
prejiuirces and habits I shall not discuss here, but assume that the three fundamental 
aphorisms on public inslruclion in Us initial stfite are — 

57. (tf.) Use such coercion (or the virtual coercion of ceded rights and privileges, and 
countenance, which is so easy in this country) as shall gradually induce tlic higher classes 
to use the Government schools and colleges. 

(/».) Give to such of the middle classes, as can be induoed to avail fhomyelves of it, a 
sound professional education, *. c., a general education up to a certain pniut, and after¬ 
wards special instruction in law or physic, or surveying or book-keeping, or what not. 

(ff.) Teach the lower or<lers reading, writing, and arithmetic; and cheapen books and 
paper. 

58. ] am of opinion that the final success of all ediu'ational work m its initial stages 
depends, on the proper prt»secution of these principles to their consequences. It is possible, 
however, that what arc all but axioms to one mind may be hardly or n<)t at all conceded 
by another; I ti-iist, therefore, that my suggestions for changes in detail will not be con¬ 
sidered of less value though assent be n(»t accorded to the general principles above 
postulated. 

59. Beginning then “ from tlie to]*,” I jiropose that the colleges of the Punjab be 
changed as follows;— 

The two existing colleges shall be thrown into one, to be situated in that city of 
the Punjab of which the nobility and gentry and general public shall contribute the 
greatest amount, to be funded, and its interest applied to the foundation of scholar¬ 
ships, and, if possible, of fellowships also. 

60. The college staff shall consist of five officers, a principal and four professors. 

llie professorehips shall be— 

Of Mathematics, Of Nathral History. 

•Of History and the^ English Of Law. 

Language. ^ , Of Arabic (or Sanscrit). 

The principal shall, if possible, be jiroficient in Oriental learning, and shall also do tiie 
duties of one of the above {u-ofcssorships. Thus, instead of two meagrely-matmed colleges 
we riiafi have one in nearly every respect as good as the Presidency College, 

61. At jweeent in the college of which 1 am principal the classes are brought up to the 
Cftlcn[tta Umveraity standard with the very greatest difficulty. The principal, besides 
undertoking the general tuition incumbent on a principal, is also virtually Professor of 
Mathematics, and the professor who is Professor of History and I^Ush literature by 
appointment is; also Professor of Metaphysics by necessity. 

6^ If a stndeft Vfitli a tmMviif ffir ohmn^^ry or geology should choose one of those 
studioB os Ins epnOBal subject for B. A. (as he is at liberty to do by the Syndicate's rule, 
p. 41, ^ Calctttta University Calendar his teachers would be found possibly without thb 
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Two men wlio«e time ie really ,to teach JJiren absolutely 

/ailed in the early ]>art of 1B67 to teach four at all auequate^> are not lihildy ^ succeed 
with five, and one of those an M. A« clam* ' 

Under our present system of two weah colleges instead of one etroii{^ tiudents con¬ 
tinually complain, and justly, of insufficient teaching; principals still protest, and justly, 
tliat they cannot do more without more hands; and the Supreme Government as justly 
dedinea to increase the expenditure of two of the most costly educationid mstitutions in 
the world. 

Advantages of the 63. Now, by throwing the two colleges together, and making a single provincial central 

proposed. college, wM the staff of the two, and by laying down, as detailed m paragraphs 4(V45, 

permanent English and Oriental courses (the same in all respects except quantity for 
students of eveiy year), all these evils will be at once removed. More students Will bo 
under tuition ; infinitely better tuition will be provided; and tlic external native com- 
munity w'ill begin to believe in and support the successful institution, which unsuccessful 
they can hardly fail to despise. 

Whereas the present 64. The Colleges of the North Western Provinces and of the Punjab, are at present 
dkcharging the functions of noimal schouls. Almost every student on leaving college 
takes work in the educational department, and though, of course, this cannot, even with 
our present small colleges, go on for more than a very limited time, k is not healthy that 
it should obtain at all. Of all educational institutions it may be moat truly said of a 
college that its jtroper function is nut so much to tench men to teach as to teach men to 
learn. 



The new v^ll edu' 65. A new fully-officered college will soon remedy this defect; a law professor and a 
mathematical professor, besides preparing candidates for university degrees, will qualify 
their class-mcn in special branches of knowledge, for clerkships, tchsildariB, j>leadership8, 
the Extra Assistant Commission, posts in the Computation Office, and.the Trigonometrical 
Survey, and other sections of the Department of Public Works. * 


And will be the 
audaus for a future 
nalTersity for the 
Northern ProvinceB. 
Oort of the new 
college. 


Compaicd with that 
of the old. 


66. Moreover, a college of tliis kind will form the nucleus for a future university for 
the Punjab and North Western Provinces. 


The cost of the new collcfrc shall bo as follows:— 


. • Principal and Professor A. 

Ms. Ms. 

880 «« 800 and rent. 

Professor B. - 

770 = 700 

92 

Professor C. - 

660 = 600 

99 

Professor D. - 

575 « 520 

99 

Professor E. - 

500 = 450 

9* 

Total - - - Ms. 

3,385 


The present expenditure is: 



2 l^rincipals - - - . 

1,520 


4 Professors - - - - 

1,400 


Total - - - Ms. 

2,920 



Ptfferenee. Thus the excess of the new expenditure over the old will be 465 rupees per mensem, 

but it must be noticed that the new scheme provides for a law professorship, the want of 
which has been grievously felt in this province for some considerable time. [Excluding 
the law professorship, the expense will be less instead of more.] 


System of grades 68. It will be seen by the above pay-sheet that the salaries rise by four promotions 
and promotion m the rupees to 880 rupees. Thus the lowest appointment could always be filled by 

new pro essors ips, j^ngifgh graduates, who would be induced to come out by the prospect of promo¬ 
tion which the pay-sheet exhibits. * 

These appointments shall be of different grades, so that a lov^r professor officiating for 
a higher shall draw officiating allowance. 


Students may attend 
what courses of lec 
turea they choose. 

g art of every pro- 
Bor’s pay to depend 
on a capitation fee.] 

Nxhihitionsfirom the 
Provincial to the 
presidency College. 


68. 'Also, arrangement shall be made that students may bo admitted to the lectures of 
ope or more of the profhssors, without being compelled to attend all, provided that he pay 
a fqe,p;r6pcTtionate to the number of courses of lectures which he shall attend. [Also, 
a psAt of each professor’s salary shall be a capitation fee, in mrder that it rtiay be bis 
infier^ to'keep, his clasBes as numerous as possible.] 

70y From tire .moneys funded {see para. 59), exlubitions shall be founded to the JPie- 
sidency CoUegp, in order that apy student of great nromise may prosecute his studies in 
Calcutta, wl^fe, Ibr otiter reasons, and especaslly nom the betted footing of the Educa¬ 
tional Department, more pupterous and better furofessoiial lectures wiu always be prcH 
Tided. . , . . 

This 






^ Tfa^ fettowebips. is a most importaaiit one. Men Tbe advantage 

are WSa* mdncement is thera ^ men to l!?*®** '•Ku 

by f Tm pr^nt them seek acadei^iG distine^ ShiMtiMewS^ 

taoism ^ is supposed to be, a key to ftUowahiiHi' 

certain more or leas lucrative appointineiits; but this also is to be desired that fouuda^ 
tion beneficea should be instituted^ the holders being required to take up a literary or 
tatqrial occuf^on. ThuSj instead of ceasing to study at a time when their education k 
but Just began, they would, by continual academic residetioe, not only make ihemseives^ 
into really sound scholars, but would also hand on the lamp; and tlic loarning that one 
adqmred with difficulty through the English language would be imparted with ease 
thioiigh the vemaoulara to hundreds. 


71. The changes already detiuled will of course render requisite considerable inodifica- Modlficatiuns in the 
tions in the hi^ier and lower schools of this province, and more especially in such “bools, 
schools os now feed our two colleges, and will for the future feed the Provincial Central EspeemUy in acjiooh 
College. ^ tlmtftcd thcoollegts. 


72. Gradually, as from time to tunc vacancies occur (and iiinds permit), Well-naW hiahlv educated head 
the head masterships of the highest* schools shall be filled up with highly 

paid Europeans of considerable attnininents in some branch of study ; those xhe present head masters to be in- 
gentlcmcn who already fill such posts sliall be incited to acquire a hi^li pro- dneed io pass examinations and 
fidency in the Oriental languages, botli vernacular and classical, by the obtain certificatasof iiigh pro- 
proffer of rewards of considerable value, as detailed in para. a.'i. ficitney in tho Oriental bitiguages. 


73. Such of them as shall volunteer shall undergo an examination in any or all oi‘ these Tb®y »bttll also pass 
subjects, English language and literature, tnathemati(;s or law, conducted by the director 

of public instruction through the principal(s) and professors of the collcgc( 8 ). The Literature and^ 
results of his examination shall be communicated to the local government, and sliall Science, 
have considerable weight towards tlic examinee’s future promotion to a profcj^sorshiji or This examination 
highly paid head mastership, /w all other respects thin examination ^hall be considered shall be voluntary 
strictly pricafe, ^^*1 i*® results 

private. 

74. The head masters (after such time shall have ehqiscd to render such a change pos- Head niaBtors in 

sible) shall rank next to principals of colleges, and either helVirc or on a level with time to rank next to 
professors. pnneipri.. 


75. It was my orminal intention to have in this place detailed such alterations in the 
schemes of studies of Zila and other schools as will be necessary if the changes proposed 
for the other sections of the department be carried out. But that is not now to the j)ur- 
pose ; as the Officiating Director Public Instruction has called the attention of the supc-^ 
nor officers in the department, in another circular, to the necessity of a careful revision of 
the courses of study tor schools of all grades and of a re-selection of text-bouks. 


13 December 1867. 


(signed) E. Willmot^ 

Principal Government College, Delhi, 


Memorandum by (7. U. Aitchison, 

Ik any discussion of the question of the diffusion of European liUTature and science 
through the medium of tiie vernacular languages of India, it would he wrong to start with 
any.other assumption f than that the vernaculars of the country do not as yet afford the -f Para. 7 of the 
materials f«»r conveying instruction of a high order. Xot only do scientific works not reply of Goveniment 
exist in any number, even in translation, but the vernacular lanauage, by whicli for Upper 
India I must be understood as meaning Urdu, is, in its present iiuperfcit stat^', incapable 4217 of thefith 
of correctly expressing llie results of European science, far less the processes and methods September 1867 . 
of European tlioiighi. For many years to come, a knowledge of English wilt he indis¬ 
pensable to any native of India who is desiious of prosecuting high literary and scientific * 
studies. The number of those, therefore, who can hope to be imlmrd wiili the spirit of 
European thought must necessarily be few, and found chiefly among the wt althier classes 
of native society. But even if they weie far more numerous than we can expert thi'in to 
be, they must, unless the vernacular language be itself enriched and largely developed, for 
ever reiuain as widely separated in thought and knowledge from the mas.-es of their 
countrymen as are ibe English themselves m India. 

Nor must we conceal from ourselves that the knowledge of English nstainable in Upper 
India, and I fear that the same may he said of India generally, except perhaps in the 
Presiaency towns, is practically useless as a means of conveying even to the sturlents atiy 
adequate anowledge of European literature and science. The defects of thx: system which 
has been thrust upon us by«the Calcutta University are so obvious, and so universally 
admitted in this part of the country, as to require no discussion. Not only do th4 Engli^h 
studeniB uidversally display all tlie faults usually attacking to a snptrficial EnglUh educa- 
tion^ blit i think it beyond dispute that, with rare exceptions, they will be found to have 
little' or tid oodunatid over their mother tongi^ 




* Saydacrei^tiatlie whokofthePiifdab. 
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The Honourable lieotenaiit recofti^ illft. ’Qplgioib lifirje^ eflB’^rt 

ehould be tnddeih the first; tb-|hi^ tjnrrw^^ bo far lb modSify 

or enbirge ite iraiea end bbbrw o^‘ aetibn aa nmy e{^ar^meM$ar^ 16 Aitftl the edtt- 

cattoiiHl requiTeoienta these t6rrii6i^e», and to seruiite thb b^ed.bt at in the 

present ciiseusei*«rr«^ ^ There eati he no qtieslion of the desirab^il^ ttiik pn^jgefieral grtifUnds;' 
but unfortunate); this door is closed to ns, as the Calcatia tTivmniitv hHye recent^ defint- 
tiTe); rejected proposuls of the above nature which wete laid before them. .Shit even if the 
suggesituna which have been made for a modihcatkai of the Catcutta cnmuultmt had been 
acceded to, thts step would in my opinion have srtnie hut a very shortvrey towards meeting 
the requirements of the case^ and would probably have resulted in the indefinite postpone-* 
nient of any more coniprelH nsive scheme. 

I am, iheiefore, not sorry that the Oalciilta Uidv<r>ity Imvc resolved for the present to 
adhere to tlieir own course, and have indicated a readiness to W( leonie a proposal for tba 
establishment of a sepiirale ITiiiTersity for Upper India, to meet the requirements of these 
Provinces. Tl^e general idia seeme to be that a university shouhl l>e established at Uelhi 
foi lilie North-Western Provinces and Punjab combined. If there be only one University 
for boih Piovinees, Delhi is no doubt ihe IwMst place for it. But now that the idea of a 
separation frorii Cal< uttu has been started, I should hope to see the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and the runjab have eacli their own Universily, the latter at Lahore. The extent of 
country to he provided for, the peculiarities of the Punjab in the dialects, habits, and 
cu8t«)tns of its population, the existence of a valuable inuseiini and medical college at Lahore, 
and the earnest ofibrts that have of late years been made for the establishment of aii 
Oriental university there, entitle the j)eoph:‘ of the Pnnjub to consideration. 

But whether there be one University or two, 1 hop«* we ‘-hall avoid fhe error of modelling 
the University after that of CaleuLta, and constituting it a rneie examining body. The 
main object of a university is not so tnuch to test v/hat students know' as to guide them in 
thiir stiidie«t aii^l train them in proper methods of leuriiiug. None of our present colleges 
answer the proper purposes ot a university; and instead of merely examining students as 
to the re‘'UltH of ihnir college n ading, ue should lake them up where our colleges leave 
Iht'ui, and by subjecting them then to the personal influence ol elevated enthusiastic scientific 
men at the time v hcti their mindh are int.-st ‘plas-.iic, infii>e into them something of the 
western love of learning for its own sake, and guide them in the true iiietliod ol gratifying itL 
A university that shall be a n cre ex:.mining ho<Iy is, uncler the iiio&t favourable eircum- 
stances, an sitiomaly, and is cpiite unsuited to the lecpnreinenis of this country, where 
Bcit;nli(ic method in study is almost unknown. 1 hope, therefore, w'c shall have a university 
modelled rather after those of Scotland and Cierrnariy than afur that of London; a univer¬ 
sity at which, if actual residence and study he not by rule coui]>ulsory, they shall at least in 
practice be; found expedient, from the rigid exaction of qualifications for a degree which can 
be acquired only exceptionally out ol the University. 

1 should hope, therefore, to see in time five or six scholarships of the value of from 25 to 
60 rupees a mouth, attached to each of our colleges, ainl to those independent colleges 
that may ;.dapt their curriculum to the requirements of the Univeiwitv, to be competed Ibr 
by studriits who have passed the college curriculum; and other sehoiur^hips in diiect con 
nection w'ith the University tc be c’ompeled for by th..se who have not studied at any col¬ 
lege, but have been educated uj) to the University retjuirements; all to be held on condition 
ol continued study at the Uni\ersity, and under rules prescribed by the Senate. An entrance 
standard should also be fixed for students wishing to niatrieulaie without scholarships, and 
this entrance standuid, as well as th( standard for scholaiships, should require considerable 
attainnit nis in either Arabic or Sanscrit. 

The staff of the college should corrs-ist of— 

(1.) Principal, w'ho shou'd also he Professor of Sanscrit or Arabic. 

(2.) Professor of Arabic or Sanscrit. 

(3.) Professor of Mathematics and Physical Science. 

(4.) Professor of Law. 

(5.) PiofiBKor of English Language and Litetature. 

[Natural History can be provided for in the Medical College.*] 


One of the professois should be registrar or secretary to the Senate. The salaries 
should be— 

Principal, 1,000 rupees, rising to .... JRs. 1,606 
Four professors, 750 rupi es, rising to - - - - 1,260 ^ 

Registrar or secretary - - - - • - - 100 

Giving a minimum expenditure of 4,100 rupees and a maximum of 6,600 rupees, which, 
however, would be ruiely attained, and the average might be taken at 6,000 rupees 
a mouth. 

For tit'giees three subjects should be studied, of which either Arable or Sansciit .and 
Eofij^ish should be i'ornpulsory, and the thiid subject opiional.* ThL, however, and tkepria^ 
cip^ of cxaOniiiatton, tkc., aie questions of detuii on which it is unnecessary fiere to 
Tnere should be at least six fellow sitips, to he either awarded to those who take degrees 
with honour, or sprcially competed for; of which three of coimderable amount^ say 400 
or 606 rupees a inpnth,f|»oould be held on condition of study at some European Vnivendiy, 
and the hbldera' of them should be specially commended to the notice of the Universiiy^ 
authorities in . England or elsewhere. Such condtitons stionld be attached to these f^towr 
ships with a view to'utilise the ieaedta Of* the atiidfes of the holdeis of them by reqitirii^ 



S4$ 

Jront lli^ Softie think moi^ siaUttbK On 

tetiifn to! Indiia these felkws iniehtBe atie^d teaching and com-^ 

of their ft^dv in tJrdil/ead ti^jb in English, ^be feBp^s nrho had 
not fraveUed m%hi in the same way M attected to our eolkges* The advantage. Pf Ums 
urould be thaty Saving a class of meii thoruugidy masters of the classical hfiiguagiSs vrhieb 
ave the fountain of Urdii« and having acquired Euiopean sciences and knowledge, not 
merely as an outside learning, but by liaving iheir minds thoroughly saturated with it, we 
should have £urope>in knowledge ditTused in India, not through cold, lifeless, unintelligible 
translations, but inspired by a living spirit, and in a form leaiisable to the Oiiental mind, 
and thus creating and inspiring thought in the people, instead of by mere iuiportatiun of 
terms from the classical languages or troin English, which must ever, to the popular mind, 
reinain symbols of no definite ideii. 

li is of course impossible to create or enrich a language by dire ct eflbrt, but wc can do 
it by eniichiivg tfaougbr, which will of necessity find for rself expression; no mere liansla- 
tioDS will ever do this. 

The chief ol>stavJe in the way of n scheme of this kind is its costliness. Tlip aggiegate 


expenditure would be — 

Rs. 

TTniversiiy SlafiT - 0,000 

Scholarships, say - - • - - - - 500 

[Probably all these cuiildbe founded by Municipal 
Cpnimittces v>hich have recently been formed in 
tive Punjab,] 

Fellow.ships, say 3 at 2UO ru^Kios - . - - 600 

Ditto, sjiy 3 at 500 - - - - 1,500 

Add, pi lilting, ex iiuinatn os, r.i>utingcncics « - - 1,000 


Hit. 0,600 


or about 1,20,000 rupees a year. 1 do not despair of this being altained, and it will not be 
all required at starting. VVe have already neaiiv 12,000 rupees in hand (or the Oriental 
University, besides the princely donutiiin of 02,300 ru|je( sfiom the JVlaha Raja of Cashmere. 
I am in communication With other chiefs abjut it, and expect ]ibf?ral djuations.* The 
vidiole expenrlittire now incuiied on the present Lahore college would aLo be available, us the 
college w'ould be aiisorbcd in the University, leaving to the mission college the conduct of 
preliiiiinarv studies at. Lalim'<>. Then* w^ould further be the fees to lie paid for iiiatriciilanon. 

The (jovernuieni of India will also, no doabt, supplement these donations by a liberal 
endowment here, and I beli(*vc that by a movement in England, ii set on foot by Bome of 
the infin* nlial officers who have left this country, but whose hearts are still in India, such 
US Dr. John Mnir, Sir R. Monlgomciy, Sir 11. Edwardes, Mr, Edward Tliomton, and 
others, a good deal miglit be dune to create reliowships to be luld in England, and ihiis 
relieve the funds here. When 1 go borne in April next 1 will most certainly strive to enlist 
the synipatbios and support of these gentlemen to the scliciiic. 

The above rcmaiks are necessarily crude, and the scheme uniligesled in details. My 
aim bus hcen merely to indie a tp uhat occurs to iny mind as the gcneial direction wbicb the 
scheme shmdd take. But both in regard to principles and details lliere are others much 
more able to advise Govemment than 1 am, and to whose opinions, if they differ in any 
way from the above, I for one will gladly defer. 'Ihe scheme, however, is one which 1 have 
deeply at heart, as fraught with heiiefi' to the uiillions of India through all lime, and to an 
extent which no one can fully foro-'Ce, and I tn.sl our great and powerful Uoverutnent will 
ungrudgingly, and without stint, support ihc «^flolts that are now being zealously maile by 
the people themselves to accpiire the knowledge and learning which it so easily in 
our power to give. 

Camp Fazdka, 20* January 1868. (signed) C. Aitchison. 



From Lieutenant Colonel if. W, if. Coxe^ Officiating Cotaimissioiicr and Supcrintcudciit, 
I«ahoi;e Division, to (7. U, Aitchhon Esquire, Officiating Secreliiry to Government, 
Punjab, Civil Department, da.t3d 7 February 1868. 

1 HAVE the honour to reply to your No. 1638, dated 25th October last, and subsequent 
reininder Mo, 19, dated 9th ultimo, on the subject of the proposal of the British Indian 
Aasociation for the education of the natives. 

2, I approach the subjeot with considerable diffidence, as I have not had much oppor¬ 
tunity for studying the proposal, and lam at the pieseut time much occupied by tiie 
e&grosaiq^j; duties of a new charge 

l understand to be the of the standard of education in the 

vernacular, to that of an English first class education, the means being, the rendering of 

the 


The Rsjah of KupoorthoUa has since promiiied 10,000 rupees. 


Reluctance in entai* 
log into the suyect 
owing to preis of 
duties. 

Object of xaising the 
standard of education 
in veniacular to that 
of English. 



• PK.lte$ 


tlM higher \q icieoce end art into the ▼emaoidar as class books 

for tbe native schools or mitvmiiies. ^ 


The preMjit and 4. The question has a pre^nt and^a fatare aspect* The present hasregpd to the iraiaiag 
ratine aspect ot the of mt^n up to the higher standard of qaalifiofltion uecessar; for the qomplete translation of 
subject. EngUsh meiature cn a high order into tbe vernacular of India. The wture concerns the 

application of (he means ko acquired. 

Proposal to obtdn h. It would seem advisable that all available means should be for the present roncen- 
the first object by trated on the first object, that, namely^ of obtaining tianslationa of the best works in 
haTmg t^uslatioiig English literafuie to serve as class books. Of course a qualification fUr this would imply 
to *•“ intimate acquaintance witli both languages, and it would not be well therefore to relax 
mm as does books educational cilorts for tbe Aiudy of English, until some way bad been made towards tbe 
atiaimnent of the vcmaoulai equualent. 

Koc^ty of main- 6 , To laiso and uiaintain a class of men capable of such labours, is a work which may 

scions of men |q| the earnest consideration of all inteiested in the future of Ind^a. 

mr educotioiiol 

labours. 7 , The fiist and most obvious means is to direct tbe effoits of the professors and teachers 

Trofijisorsand m universities aheadv existing, tn il is point, making, tianslation. not merely the literal 
sUi^lo bc^^cted conveiMoii fiom one iaimu.im* to anollier, but an elcirunt and idiomatic rendeitng of the 
toniaketiandations. nicmniig, one ol tbe pinicipal subjects in the couise of study, giving piizesannually or more 
fiequinliy for the best tidnslaiioiis of wniks, or portions of woiks, specially sehet^ with a 
vjt^ fo then fiituie iisefulnt ss ; mcl to this might be added piizcs to be given by Govern- 
ineut, without limitation ot class 01 country, for the best translations of selected works. 


Increase in the number of|fni\pi- 8. But bpccially, ami above all, the increase of the number of universities in 
^08 AS tbe most otFectivo means of the couiiiiy is tu be legaided, I think, as the most effective lueaiis. 
obtaining the object. * ” ' 

1). It is possible thill, at boinc future time, when tbe railway svNiem is more fully developed 
and has been long at woik, the oh|ccLion at ]>iesen1 tntertamccl by natives of this paitof the 
ccuintiv, and otheis equally distant, to expatriate thcmsflves even lor a comparatively short 
pciiod, may weai away : hut ai pre8-*nt it wouh< be vain to c\p<ct the people of the Punjab 
and othei countries biiiidaily situated, to avail themselves to any appreciable exieuf of (he 
advanfages liolden out by the IJniveisity of Calcutta, even though tliose iiidncemeiits were 
much gieater than they uie at piesent. 

10. Locil tiaining giouiids therefou a]>p(ai to be the auut desideratum for the further- 
(inci of th(* object now uiuUr corisideiatioii; hut (ven weie those establislud, a serious 
(lifhcLihy would have to he iiu t at the outset, namely, the retaining as students, for the pur- 
po^es of exttndmg the advaiitigcs of education, men who had given signs of greater power 
and tah nt than oidmaiy siholais. 


Circumfttaiiceb nude r 
which the people of 
tho ihinjab du nut 
aviul theiiiHilvcH ot 
the advsntngis hi Id 
out by the Cakuttu 
University 

Local naiumcc 
grounds to he the 
gieatdt^ideiHtum foi 
tbeihitheiomt of 
thoobjtcf in view 


PeiRonH (icipuontid 
with J^glibh Bick 
employ mint under 
Goveniintiit biiuu. 


11 . The fii'-t use now inade of a compaiativt ly extended acquaintance with English, or 
of a higliei ouiei of acqiiiit ineiit, is to induce its posstssoi to obtain employment under 
Goveinuunt as snoii a- possible. This ap))ears iiKideiitally 111 the lemarks luadc by Syiid 
Aliiiicd Khun of Ally^hui, quoted in the niemonal of liu Bntish Indian Association, lie 
says. **1 would especially cal) tluii attention to tlie uigent lucessity tlioie is foi the study 
of English. Jt IS not ouJy icqiiisile on account of the many iuciative posts which it enables 
those w ho study it to fill/' is-c, 8 tc. 


Inducements tq he 
held out to studints 
toanpl^ their talents 
in the cau^o of 
edueatiun. 


12 . This is the main ob}eit now of those who have received a bettei order of education, 
the atiamineni of some post iindfi (Jovciiiment; and so it will continue to be, until some 
indnciiiient of .m equal ot higin r iiafuie can be holden out to students to apply tbeii talents 
in the cau«e of education id >iic. 


Deecriptfon of in- 1**1. Such induceiiicnts must hike the form of einoliimciit in some shape, and the most 
dneements to bt 111 uttiucfivo peiliajis would bi an (iidowroeiit 111 land. Hereafter if is possible that hciiofaclors 
mente^iT land ^***”**^ aiiiom’ the iiativts of India thenisehis, wl o would ingratitude for the benefits 

deiived to llieinselves 01 tlieii fjioihes ftoin the spread of edue ition, bestow poitions of 
hind ioi the (iidowmerit ot scholiirships sit tiu* Umveisities. In our own country at many 
of the iollegcs in Oxfoid and ('iinbnrige, the scholaiships and livings uie entnely the re¬ 
sult of piiVate liberality, but in India the State must take the initiaiive. 


Grant of wAhtc land 
for UiiivciBity at 
Lahoic 


Oovennnent pants 
to take the place of 
private beiieiactiuns 
for the pieacnt. 


M. I imderstand, ficm the correspondence connected with the establishment of an 
UnivoTsify at Lahore, that it w.is propo'^ed to solicit Government for the grant of waste 
land in the neighboiuhoc^d of Lahoie, as an endowment for the Universitv. I would advo- 
cati the extension <»f the giant foi the forinution of scholarships, which should be of a value 
^‘Ufficient to induce the best men to reiiunii at the Uuiver'>ity,and should contain certain con¬ 
ditions uttiched, of lesuh nee dining term time, of delivering a certain number of lectures, 
of cumpobing essays on piesciibid subjects; in fact, of seiving the cause of the TJniversity 
in tbe same manner as scholais of univtrsities in our own and other European countries. 

l5. The details of such a scheme would of course require to be fully elaborated, but tbe 
principle has been found to answer well in our own country, and seems to admit of easjr 
adaptation to the circumstances of India, excepting as noted above, that at present Oovem- 
tneul giants muss take»the place of private benefb^tons. ' 

(signed) JST. fT. B. CWs, 

* Officiating Commissioner and Saperintenilenti Isdiore PiviMtHn. 



Premeiit Anrumim-^KPunjalxii lb ST. it Thornt$n, Sm., D.o«L.tiBtdi!'el$iry 4a the 
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imisVB the hdvHmr to eul^ reply of the Aejuman-i^Piinjab lo the ^ 
inquiry made by his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, tn docket S UiSi'^SXSng^a 
jIfo» datrd ]8dd* futionefa^'hlghereduestionu** 

; The following are the reasons for the delay which has occurred in forwarding II. Caaaesof the delay In Mthexil* ;' 
the reply. ting those view#. 


The Anjaman-i-Punjab had, since August 1805, submitted its scheme for the estfiblish- ^ 

inentofa Univendiy. in which Oriental learning should leceive due recog nition, to the a 

criticism of European and Indian educationists. It had succeeded in obtaining a general . 

statement of views from his Honor the Lieutenant Governor in October 1865; hadvilready Momoraiidiiia of ttl» / 
in September of the same year found European supporters in Messrs, Braudreth, Altchi^on, ’ 

Alexander, and Gridin, and had finally been so fortunate as to obtain the full approval of 
the Lieutenant Goveinor and liis valuable and unuiistakcablc guidance for future operations 
in the reply to the Address of the Lahore and Umritf.ur nubility'' presented tu him at TOitteeJ^thB^ 
Dera Ghazi Klian, 2tui February 1800. It had accepted after careful discussion and with tember 1805, 
enihusiasm the statement of principles" which under the auspices of the highest function¬ 
aries in this Province had been subscribed to by his Honor himself, and which was very 
widely circulated. The Anjumnn liad continued to discuss the subject in its difi'erent bear¬ 
ings, including the position of Uidu in the general scheme, li had met objection after ob¬ 
jection in various ways, and saw at lust its efibrts rewtiided by a general concurrence in this 
and other Provinces, in the principles which it had laid down as those on which alone a 
sound educarion could be based m this country. 


It saw itself after ulj, called upon lo give an opinion on one point of detail in its own 
scheme, to which the British Indian A^^sociation ha i given hupport and proininence. Con¬ 
fident of the acceptation by his Honor of the necessity of enrieiiiiig the vernaculars from 
Oriental ciussical languages, it merely endeavoured to show that one vernacular alone, 
as suggested by the British Indian Association, cuuld not suffice for the whole of India; 
and Babu Noveen Chimder submitted a paper, which, meeting with general assent, 
endeavoured to establish claims in favour of Hindi. Tlie Aiijuiir.in then, us always, would 
not commit itself either lo any one \eriiacu1ar, or to all the vernacuiars without those 
classical sources whicli alone can develope tliein. Whatever may be the superiority of 
Urdu as a vernacular more or less understood idl ovcf India, and to u great e.xteMt promoted 
by its more or less general adoption by the Indian Goveriiineiit, nothing that the British 
Indian A?:sociation could urge in its tavour appeared to the Anjuman and to the University 
Committee capable of setting aside the principle of ** equal encouragement to both Eastern 
and Western learning, and the development of the vernaculars tiiroiigh the Oriental classics," 
which, more than any other supporter, his Honor had so rcpeaterlly, so fully, and so con¬ 
clusively demonstraled. Sympathising deeply with the North West movement, mid with 
the putdic spirit of its promoters, the Anjuman couM not embrace a proposal whicli to it 
^peered one-sided, and whose adoption would have stultified nut only itself but also all its 
European and native weli-vv isliers and sup])orters. 


The Anjuman can, therefore, only reiterate its adherence lo tlie original principles, which,* III. Final dedaion 
laid down under high approval, have, after a struggle of two years, received at last a hear- of the Anjuman. 
ing. How far Urdu is perfectable is a question by itself, ihe solution of which the Aiiju- 
man is already earnestly attempiing; hut it has confined iuelf f>r the present to answ'ering 
80 much of the North Western proposal as affected its own scheme. It now encloses a 
copy of the resolutions which have been passed at this day’s meeiing, as also a copy of 
the “ statement of principles" which it Inis adopted together with the ** European 
Committee." 

(signed) 6r. IF. Leifwcr, • 

President of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. 


CopY« of the Resolutions passed at the Meeting of the Aiijuman-i-Punjab, on 
We^esday the 16 th March 1868 . 


1. That the University Committees be requested to accede to the wish of the Anjuman, 
Ip i^y at full length to his Honor the Lieutenant Governor's inquiry with regard to the 
pbduon of the Vran language in an educational scheme. ^ 

il. That Babu Noveen Chunder's views, as already published, be accented as rOpresent- 
iBg ofnnion of the Hindu members with regard to trie development ot Hindi as one of 
iKiyeitiPeoIarai 

. ' ^ ^ ' ‘vi Ji * ' J 

in. impoauble to d«vek^ Ciidu without tha cultivation of Arabic, uid 

Vaitotii and withont that of Sanscrit. 

t h a n welvai to scropnious adhwreDce to the general gHn. 
Md dbwn, and fbml the promiaes, as fiur aa lies in their power, held oat in tiw 
SSf?. Tt original 





origimi progv«mwe of fbo Augost 10€A| wi i«( iHm of j^riFW 

cipoH ** by &e ^ttrbpeaa Comocik^ mM ^ 

y. That in tbaoiMnlm of tbe Lahora iaontltired to te tiie seat of ti£la XToivavaity 

for tbc following roasomThat it ia tha aoatof Govamnaaot, and pf koate of ddpartinoiiliif 
and (ho eopiial of thia ProviMe; that ilia also the ciaat of the euiltioe aM isf thoae 

Europeans and natiras #bo haoa started the esoremant; tliei it wae always aaderapcMOil 
that the TTwversitv would be established at Lahore, and that on this ondetstanding sob* 
scnptions were asaed for and received ; that Lahore .done at present contains the eleioents 
for the foruiation of a council which shall represent alike the interests of Oovemment and 
of learning (Oriental, legah medical, educational, &c»); tliat amalgamation with the ^ortb 
Western Piovmces is undesiiabie, because Uieie is suCBcieiit scope in this I’torince for a 
separate University, and because there is a radical difference in principles and mms between 
tile Punjab movement and that of the Noith West. 



On behalf of the Society, 


(signed) 

Presii 


G. W. Leitner, 
resident of the Anjoman*i*Ptti\jab. 


UAIIORE UNIVERSITY. 


EmoprAN CoMMixTEi!: of Support. 

The Honorable Sir Donald McLeod, k.c.s.]., g.b., Piesidcnt. 

Mem bets. 


A. A. BobeiU, Esq., c.n., c.s.i. 
F. If. Oooper, Ebq., c.n. 
Colonel n. ]Maclnu;.in, r 
T. II. Thouiton, Fsq., p.i.l. 

C. 1^. Aiti bison. Esq. 


G. W. Leitner, K*«q., M.A.. pn. d., 
Hon. Fellow of the King’s Col¬ 
lect, London, Secietiry of the 
N<iti\e “ tini\erbi[y Committee.’’ 
ILiclen Powell, Esq. 

Lepd Griffin, Esq., Secieiar\. 


We, the undeisigued Memlnis of a Eiiiopeaii Coniniitue funned in support of the 
Univci*-ity which is piO]K)scd tf» be established at Lahore, in our piivait capacities, as well* 
wishem to «i inovenient which is bocotiimg a national one, catnestly cull your attention to 
the follow IIit» <leclai.iiton of our cduc ational views, and of the aims and pimciplcs of the 
new Unncisitj. Shnuld they meet with yum approval, we invite youi coruial co-o|>eiation 
townicls icalising them by everj means in youi powei. 


A. A. Roheifs. 

F. H, Coopei. 
Kobtrt Muclai;an. 
T. H, Thointoit. 


D. F. McLeod, President. 

i\ U. Aitchison. 

G, W. Leitnct. 

ILulen Powell. 

Lepel (jrifliii. Secretary. 


OiiJECTB and Principli s of the J^ioposed Lahore Umvebsitt. 


It has been thought desirable by the Eiiiopean Coininiltce of Siippoit of the New Uni- 
veisit^ u1 Luhoie that a stcitenient of the pn'neiplis upon which it is being tbundeci and of 
the objects which it dosiics to att nn should be drawn up lot general circulation 


Ibt. It may he ^ntated that although the niovcmcnt to which the University owes its oiigin 
has specially been tiinied *H>iient<»,” yet that by the use of the term no revival of the old 
warfiuc betwern the Orientalists and Anglicists is signified. >Vhile the revival of Eastern 
learning and the creation of a good vernaculai Ltetature will be the primary object of tbe 
University, yet English will be still considered as the natuial complement of education, and 
of the highest v.due to the native student whose n.iud has been thoiougbly disciplined by a 
study of Ins national classics. 


2nd. A quotation from the well-known Educational Despatch of tbe Seorett^ of Htste 
fur India will fitly ]ir^ode any further observation, as it both explains and justifies the 
pseseut movement. 

* **yhe Government schools and colleges, whether high or low, should be regsrded, 
permanent institutions, but only as a means for generating a desiie and demand ibr education, 
aud models meanwlufe for unitatiim by prxvsta anatitiitioiia* In p ws p y tw i n tsaAedetiBSad 
for education m any given locality is generated, and as private iMiilaftmai wring tip emd 
flourish, all possible aid and encouragement should be afforded to them; ana tbe Goaem- 
saetif;, in piiieewr dsing ita power mA tesoarcas to eoiS|Ntia wiili prittita Jtirlieai sWtidd 
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itfitbr^ito'HIfte'Bmcn^ sme form w ttnoUi#r, mwt fidgrlky# 

f, liikiKft^ afid^idfijat afl ^venUj^must contmue tar a loiig ISma 

ittatitiAiontu”^ It ia probable fiiat but for it no demand fot education wooid 
Binre ■arisen ih AtB country^ but a speciBl demand^ havlnjg arisen, it clearly become a duty 
in the spiirft of the Adve*qnoted Despatch, and give it every possible encouragement* 
fid happier falfihDtenttdF the Despatch can be tmaginea than in a movement which protn^ms 
H^^ehlist the sympathies of ihre whole people in its success, and through such a moveiiieait 
sdonc doed H appear hkely that the Oovemment will ever be able lo contract its own 
measures of dime education. 


4ih. The netmrtniy for a University founded on these principles ai Lahore is shown by the 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which the people of the Punjab have welcomed the idea.' 
The University of Calcutta is for various reasons unsuited to the wants of tliis Province :— 
Firstly. Its distance is too great,^and area over which its afRliatcd institutions extend 
loo vast and varied, to admit <»f its exercising the influence which would be exercised 
by a University located at Lahore. 

Secondly. Were the Calcutta University more accessible than it is, it would still, in 
the opinion of the European and JVativc promoters of the present movement, be un- 
suited to the requirements of the Punjab, insisting as it does on a considerable know¬ 
ledge at English as a 9ln4>i gud non ibr matriculation and the obtaining of degrees, and 
affording by its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation of the Oriental 
classics, and none to the formation of a modern vernacular literature. 

Ibe objects of the Universities of Laliore and Calcutta are diflerent but not antagonistic; 
eadi may carry out Bucct^sfully its proper speciality, and each may afford the other valu¬ 
able assistance. 

4th. The University of Lahore will therefore be founded w’ith the following aims:— 

a. To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own 
education. 

To disciplme the miiuls of students by a course of study in their own chissical 
languages, and of' such portion of their literature as would iorm a natural transition to 
a really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas. 

c. To develope in every way such originality in literature as may already exist in 
the country, not impeding the progress of the movement by unnecessary rules and 
restrictions. 


6til. It appeals to the Buropean Committee of Support that the best method of carrying 
out the first of these intentions will be by leaving the direction of the University education 
in the hands of a council representing both the most liberal ( ducationai principles of Europe 
as interpreted by the British Governrnent of India and the wishes of the people of this 
country. The ofiScial members of the Council will thus give a guarantee to lh(* G-oveinment 
for the"proper expenditure of such funds as the Grant-iu-aid principle may afford the Uni¬ 
versity ; while tlie Native members will prove and inuintain the nattoual and independent 
spirit of the movement. No one would be eligible to the Council who could not give his 
adhesion to the principles on which the University is founded. 

7th. The University will, us a tenchin^ hody^ be composed of coHeges \n diflbient parts 
of Northern India, all more or less teaching the subjects in which the University liolds 
periodical examinations. 

The University, as an examining body, will hold examinations for conferriug degrees and 
*^sanitde ” for proficiency in— 

1. Languages. 

2. Literature. 

3. Science. 

It will also give rewards for good original works in the vernacular or good editions of 
standard Oriental works or lor translations fiom Europeah works. 

It iif also proposed to found (fellowships of two kinds: cue to be best6wed upon learned 
mch, Natives or Europeans, who will give lectures to University students or otherwise aid in 
direct University tuition, the oih^ to Native schedars, who will devote their time to literary 
puimits, and who have already given proof, of their ability and industry. This second 
A^ription of fellowship is the mdre necessary, as a man who devotes himself to Oriental 
litemtpre alone, cannot, as a rule, expect any employment from the Government. 

In tb eexaminatious and the tuition of the University ** the compalative method '* will 
be jiii^ednat,in order to form a Uiik betwecMi the languages, literature, and science of the 

Aa prii¥ei|mt vahieles for direei imtruMon to the masseti of 

aildHindns will hold UiM place .which 
cf Orccca aa* lUnwe " 

T TT 2 ■ • JSn^h 


wilii our Us tmtion will 

It w felit so «tmiigly tbftt it would '1»o kJM, to Ibe 
teachings whieh 16 jntendedl to be on the European eyetem, to degenerate intu &e old. 
Oriental method* that all examination committees will contain in tibeir number some 
European of learning and influence, who will thus give a guarantee for the libevifity and 
|)rogpressive tendencies of the institution. 


9tfau The ]Qniversity will also^ correspond with the Oriental societies of Europe and with 
European philologists* and obtain aid from them in the itevelopment of OrienUil learning 
and literature. It will also encourage the formation of literary or scientific societies in j&is 
country, and co*operate with, or support those already in existence. 


loth. Such in the briefest outline are the features of the scheme. To carry it out success* 
iiilly, it will be necessary to obtain for the University an endowment sii6Ficient to guarantee 
au annual income of 90,000 rupees, and to obtain tins, with the grand-iii*aid assistance, 
subscriptioiiB to the amount of nine lakhs of rupees will l^e necessary. 


11th. A few words only are required in conclusion. It has been stated that the present 
movement is in no way intended to inaugurate a reaction hostile to the present educational 
system. The advantages of English are so great, as ilie language of the ruling class, and 
as H veliicle for the din^ct communication of modern European thought and science, that it 
would not only be impolitic and foolish, but fatal to the success of the new University, to 
attempt to oppose it or limit its influence. It may, moreover, be added, that the natives of 
India have so keen an appreciation of the advantages they gain from the knowledge of 
Ermli^h that there is no fear of its study being neglected. 

a financial point of view the niovenient is an important one. It promises to relieve 
Government of much of the expense which the growing educational demands of the country 
entail, claims which we have created and encouraged, which we should rejoice in seeing 
made, and yet which we are unable, and shall still more in the future be unable, to satisfy^ 
at the risk of appearing wanting not only in generosity, but even injustice. 

It must also be coiisiden'd pol'tic to associate the natural leaders of a country, the noble, 
the learned, and the wealthy, iii an undertaking which will invest the Government with 
national sympathies. 

Lastly, it is not only wise but just to encourage the presetii movement. Tlic natives of 
India supply the revenues from which all educational grants are made. It is only fair to 
allow them some share in the direction of their own education, and to give them opportuni¬ 
ties of cultivating ihe languages and literature that to them are naturally dear. 

All communications on this subject should for the present be addressed to Dr. G. W« 
Leituer, the Secretary of the Native Coniiuitice, who has undertaken to act as Secretary of 
the Kuiopean Committee during the temporary absence of Mr. Lej)el Griffin, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Syalkoc. 


Brikf Sketch of the llesuits of the Oriental Movement*’ since its commencement. 

1st. The establishment of the Vernacular Literary Society of the Punjab, the 
Anjuman-i-Piinjab, and that of a number of cither affiliated or independent societies of the 
same kind in different parts of the Punjab. 

2nd. The establishment of a free public library and reading room in the city of Lahore. 

3rd. The composition, compilation, and translation of u number of vauable treatises, in 
Urdu, Hindu, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian. 

<]th. The presence nf over 120 candidates from all parts of the Punjab, the North 
Western Provinces, and even Bengal, at the first Oriental examination held at Lahore. The 
examination, a very strict one, wa^ in Arabic, Sanscrit, Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi, Pukfatu, 
and Persian, and although only a very short notice of it was given, and the prizes ufiered 
were few and small in value, it attiacied a considerable number of candidates. 

6th. The establishment of an Oriental and of an Anglo-Oriental University School, at 
which more than 500 pupils of alhages attend, and the affiliation to these schools and to 
the Anjuman of a number of smaller schools. • 

6th. The great concession made by Moulvies and Pandits to English education, in theim< 
selves undergoing pr promoting a more critical system of studies. 

7th. The collection already of 15,000 rupees towards the endowment, and of 10,009 
rupees of annual subscriptions tow’ards the yearly expenditure of the University. 


"t : . PrOPOSAXi. 

'It is proppsied that, in the eveait of your concurring in the 
at yphe ecr favourable to the undertaking will, as speedily W possible^ 

a eommitWeVf^QX|g ntost influenflal and. learimd^ your ipt tlm 

collecting donations and annual sahsoi^ptions finr the uiiivermy, and also for fdcni ^^^ ^ 
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Tte fonowiiag«ftr« 06 <l6rmtion« and subscriptioiui «(> to the present date : Haroh 
16€^, of nlwO-about Imlf have already been p6id :~ 


Aknuaxi Sitbsobiption8« 

Sa. 


H. E. the Viceroy 

The Hon. Sir Donald McLeod - 1,000 
H. H. the M. R. of Kashmir - 2,000 
„ ,, Kapurthalla - 2,000 

The Raeeses of Lahore, Umritafor,! - 
and Gurdaspur - - -J ^ 

B. Powell, Esq. - - - - 120 


• 2,000 per annum from 1st November 1865, 

»» ft 


99 

99 

99 


prom Ibt January 1866, 
or 

Ifrom 1st January 1867- 


Donations. 


TheRaceses of Lalioie, Umritsur, 
and Gurdaspift* - - - 

F. H. Cooper, Esq. 

C. U. Aitchison, Esq- • 

G- W. Leitiu r. Esq. -h 
L. Griffin, Esq. - 
A. Roberts, Esq. 

T. H. Thornton, Esq. - 
Colonel Maelagaii 


Bs> 

17 , 195 |°' 

760 


wilich 10,979 have already been 
paid. 


600 paid. 
1,000 „ 
500 
500 
500 
500 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the secretary, who will publicly acknow¬ 
ledge them. 


From Captain W, R, M, 1/olroyd, Director of Public Instruction, Pun j^ib, to T, If. Thornton, 

Esq,, D.C.L., Secretary to Governujunt, Punjab (No. 80), dated Lahore, 3 April 1868. 

In accordance with the instructions of his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 1 furnished 
to the Dehli Literary Society a summary of the proceedings of the meeting held at Lahore 
regarding the establishment of a University for the Punjab, and I have the honour to sub¬ 
mit herewith their report on the subject. 

2. 1 personally explained to the Society the objects of the present movement, and the 
reasons that had led to tl»e proposal of a University for the Punjab alone, and to the recom¬ 
mendation that this University should be located at Lahore. 

3. The meeting at Dehli was largely attended by native members, who expressed their 
views on the subject without reserve. With the general ol jects of the movement all 
appeared to sympathise, and the force of the arguments that can be adduced in favour of 
Lahore as the seat of a University for the Punjab were fully admitted; at the same time a 
very strong protest was made against the introduction of any mcasine that would tend to 
lower the standard of instruction attainable in Uelili, and to oblige the sludcuUs of the Dehli 
College to proceed to Lahore for the completion of their education. The belief indeed 
appeared to be unanimous that no such measure would be piacticuble, that the majority of 
Btudciits would forego the advantages of education in its higher brat.ches rather than leave 
Dehli, and that those who did consent to leave Dehli would proceed to Agra in preference 
to Lahore, Although this feeling is no doubt to be regretted, it would be idle t • ignore its 
existence, and at the same time me wishes of the people of Dehli, who have manifested a 
high appreciation of the benefits of education, arc entitled to some consideruiion- 

4« It cahnot be denied that the Dehli College with its numerically weak instructive stafi' 
will, bear a favourable compar.son witii the more highly favoured Colleges of the North 
Western Provinces; that some amongst the native gentlemen of Dehli have assisted and 
niw assisting in the promotion of liberal education by a free expendituie of their time and 
money, and by an exercise of their personal infiiience in a manner timt is hardly to be seen 
elsewhefej at least in Northern India; and that the students both of the Government scitooi 
and.c^ihe aided schools connected with it, at present contribute much more largely towards 
flm edueation titan the students of any other city in the Punjab. 

circumslances into consideration, and having regard to the very strong 
of filling on tiiis subjent that 1 lately witnessed at Dehli, 1 am very decidedly 
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Submits report of Um 
Dehli Litererj Soeiely 
regarding the eatabliat 
ment of a Unireraitj 
for tlic Punjab. 

The objects of the 
institution of a Uni- 
veraity were explained 
to the Dehli ^iety. 

The Dehli Society 
admits tlie propriety of 
the Unlreraity beh^ 
located at Inshore, but 
they protest against 
the standard of eduea* 
tion being lowered at 
Deh'li, and to oblige 
natives of that ploM to 
proceed to Lahore to 
complete Uieir educa¬ 
tion at the University. 


Claims of the City of 
Dehli for the neane of. 
0 high standard of edii* 
cation being provided 
for that place. 


The College of DiAU 
^uld be provide 
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and b« eapableof 
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B«f>ply bfttiideiiii 
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6. The Dehli College already coatam 26 atudeata, wbo are atl inliAlbtfiaAU of 
DehU. No atudenta have yet been sent in from noighbounng distfiets^ mainly owing to t|»e 
impossibility of leaching up to the entrance standard with the existilig stafiT of zila achoob* 
It seems probable that Detdi itself will furnish students sufficient for a very fair OotlegOi 
and when others cume in from the surrounding districts the College is likely, to be n 
large one. 



V Work of examinstioR 
for the Lahore Uni- 
▼eriltf. 


' The tiahore Uniyanlty 
OSUBOt onter apon ito 
Ibae^oiia ai a toackini 
body Immediately, as 
no atodenta are atati- 
able. 


7* Should a University he estviblished at Lahore, ample work might at once be found for 
it as an examining.body, more especially should it be decided to grant certidcates jo students 
orvernacular schools, who, though unacquainted with English or the classical languages 
of the Eust, can pass by the standard of the entrance oxamiuati m in mathematics, liistory, 
and geography, 

8, If, howeve r, none of the students of the Dehli College are transferred to Lahore, it is 
difticuh to see how the Lahore University can immediatcdy enter on its fiinciions as a 
teaching l ody. It has been decided, and 1 think rightly (though an exception must be 
made in the case of Dehli), that the University sliould take up the instruction of atadeots 
where Government Colleges leave it. It is, 1 believe, contemplated, Uiat promising youths 
of 16 or 19 should attend the lectures of the University Professors; tlie standard of 
instruction in colleges being of course somewhat loweied. li could not, however, be 
lower than the First Art'* Examination, and at Uie present time the Government Collage at 
Lahore docs not contain any students* who have passed this ekamination. 


^pply of ttndentf for 9, The question as to whether a knowledge of English shall or shall not be required in 

students who enter the University has yet to be determined. If, Jiowever, 
folkoolB. English be not a sine qua non, except for the higher examiiianoiis, we might no doubt find 

some students of town ^(dlOols who could pass well in mathematics, and tolerably in 
geography and Indian history, by a standard equal to that of tlie entrance examination ^ut 
not to the First Arts) of the Calcutta University, and who possess n fair knowledge of Per* 
sian. Sucdi youths iidglit be induced by the olji r of scholarships to attend lectuies at the 
University; ami were an Engineering College eslahliahed at Lahore in connection with the 
University^ they might become very useful servan is of the Suite, whilst a great impulse 
would he afforded to vernacular education. 


SdiolAra of Govern* 
msnttowD ecbooltend 
IndiraouB lobools 
abiMild not be edmittod 
orstodenti of the 
UntoBCBlty. 


10. These, however, are hardly the class of students who should be ^jarticularly encoumtged 
to read for the examinations in arts, since they are all ignorant of Arabic and Sanscrit, 
whilst students of indigenous schools who arc accjuainted with Arabic or Sanscrit are 
profoundly ignorant of all other subjects, and to admit this latter class as students of the 
University would lower the character of that iiiBtitutio4s and serve no good purpose. 


BeBidentB of Lahore Referring to paras. 9 lo 11 of (he report of the Dehli Society, it is doubtle ss most 

not hiring good judges essential that in the event of the constitution of the Luhorc University as the supreme literaVy 
prtli»it|toof worteia t,ocly of this province, atraugements should be made of a nature to obviate fully the evils 
that have been anticipated. It is quite certain that if the memhers of the Univerbity who 
oi Dehli or the North had u voice in the matter should consist entirely of u^idents of Lahore, they could not form 
V tot Pwine w «mM ail adequate judgment of ihc Style of works written in the Urdu language. It would be 
pi'acticablf, however, to appoint a sub-connnittee of style, which might be composed 
itjle, principally of natives of Dehli or the Norih West F^rovinecs of known literary ability. 


fifUddiubment of the 
Ujaivanlty ainnex* 
amlnbif body et Srih 
and toMlMiort to be 
tpptoatod frndwdiy. 


12. The establishment of the University will involve little if any extra expense until 
professors are appointed, and if organised on a S(»iind, practical, and popular basis, it will 
afford a great stimulus to the education imparted in onr schools. Unless, however, a few 
young men .are transferred from Dehli-—a measure that it does nut seem at all expedient to 
a^mpt,—there is no immediate prospect of olrtaming any students who have received a ftar 
school ^ucation, and who are at^quainted with English, Arabic, or Sanscrit, Under 
circumstances it might be desirable to assure the Supreme Government that profefoort.SidU 
be eutei-tained graduatiy^ so as to meet the requircine^s of the students who wmy-hi ihe 
eourse of tlie next few years be ready to enter the Univerbtiy. > 


It tv dtolnbls that fio 
eonttitatioR ofibe 
UBtvenity shoirid be 
dstemhied, sod ito 

' tioned iM surly u 
posBible. 


. 19. It is my c^inion that all our schools from the highest to the lowest thould be 
Cifljeaiiised .ui such a matter, that whilst specially adapted to the requirements of the difforent 
disses who Httend them, they may afford liMdliiies to evett thekuumef^ 
shoir distinguished abi^, obtaining a UnkersUy ofjba. 

system the Univettoiy emi he iiiede.le eserciee s 
de.pafimejeit' :'.it.ik^-^eto 

umvers^'mteW^f sbouldafiow'tlFat'lTidvib'iMl^ ’ 








dSm-eiit i^fiiein Is cobtemplated—w6iild« if mucn prolonged, be produdive of U 
^ooveblenoe, an j could not but jneove (i^nai«ntal Id thi? progress of education* 


oii^tmAtit 
^ aoieli a 
sd to or 
Nijit on a 
neatest 


Ibave^lCr, 

(signed) jR. M. JSolroydt Cafitain. 

Director Public Instruction, Punjab* 


Prom the Secretary of the Dehli Society to the Director of Public Instructiouj Punjab. 

I iiAVB the bonour to request that you will lay before his Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab this expression of the views of the Dehli Society in the matter of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the late meeting at t.ahore. 

а. The Society has heard wiih very great pleasure your account of the proposed 
ettablii^hmeni of a separate University for the Punjab, but at the same time desires to call 
attention to certain most important con side rations in connection with its foundation, which 
seem at present to have escaped notice. 

8. The Society has observed with regret, that the constitution of the University of Calcutta, 
though possibly most admirably suited for the natives «>f Lower Bengal, is very inadequate 
to the requirements of the inhabitants <'f the Nonh West Provinces and the Punjab, in fact 
of fdl whose vernacular language is Urdu, The Society also has for some time bf»rne in 
mind with great anxiety tlie prumise of the Despatch of 1854, that new Universities should 
be eslablished (in addition to those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras), wheat vor and 
wherever they should become necessary. It was therefore with considerable disappointment 
that the Society read in his Honor's laie cornuluniiration, in ihe matter of the Aligarh 
Institute's petition to the Supreme Government, that his Honor desired the opinion of the 
Soeiety rather as to the modifications in tlie Calcutta University, necessary tf» adapt it to 
tilie wants of the North West Provinces and the Punjab, than as to the establishment of a 
new University. The Society tlieref<»re halls with great relief tiie iinnouncenH nt that a new 
University is in conteiuplution, for very imiiiy reu8i>ns, and especially from the belief that 
the partixans of the Calcutta University would listen coldly to any propo**al f r fhe modifi¬ 
cation of a sysfein which (it cannot be deiiie<l) in some degree meets the requireiutn(s of a 
very large proporiixm of the collrges afiiiiated to it. 

4y. You were unable to lay before the Society any t xact statement of tl«o changes which 
the new University, as a supreme examining body, would introduce into the system of 
education in this niovince, and you explained that such matters would be settled at a future 
period ; but the nociety heard with great satisfaction yoiii assurance, that the proposed 
Univcrsify would differ from the earlier Universities of Hindustan, not by suhstituting 
the study of the Oriental languages for that of luiglish, but by ihe encf uragenient 
of the acquirement and exhibition of the earlier elements of science by means of the 
vernaculars, rather than by means of the English laiigmigc. The Society, from a mia- 
taben notion that the object of tlie present inoveiiieut was identical with what they 
eapposed that of the University-i-Hind, tome two years ago had feared thai some idea 
of the possibility of education of a high order othcrwibc than through the English language 
was involved in the scheme; but its doubts on tiiat point have been set at rest by your 
explanation, and by a re-considcrution of his Honor's Circular in the matter of the Aligurh 
Institute's petition. 

б. It is greatly to be rep< tted that from a general misapprehension of the nature of the 
question propounded by his Honor, and from the nntivoidable absence of certain members 
of tlie Society most interested in edueational matters, its original reply was probaiily some- 
whslt dtfierent from what it would have been under nidl’e favourable circumstances, and 
oeirtiilitiy hom what it would now. [t is hoped that the present expression uf the 
Society’s views will be received as its revised opinion in the matter, 

.6* The functions of the new University wire explained to be three:— 

Examinations. 

&ce»d^‘^Literury ihicouragement and Supervision. 

' Tuition (by Professors). 

-Ihe flr^t of these funotions, it is beyond discussion that if a University 

^ be devised for the en* 

plabdiiv fgMwn%, and w^psedatTy f^ fit^eiicm and 

’• ’of 


Report of the DehU 
literary Sockity re*, 
gudingtheestiblWi* 
uent of a UntveiefW 
for the Pallet}. 
Invites attention to 
certain poiuts whidb 
have eicapci] notjoe. 


ConaUtniion of the 
Calcutta Uiiivervity la 
unanited to the North 
West Provineca atid 
the Punjab. 


Conatitution of the ww 
TJniveraity to be dlf« 
ferent from Uie exUt- 
ing Univeraities in 
India. 


Tbii report ia to avpei* 
aedc the previona 
report of the Behii 
Society regarding the 
propoani Univendty. 


The three funetiona of 
the University. , 


The Srit ftuttddh. 


Itw aeooad ftu^on. 




of original and tra^ated tueii^o no 

«p feasibto asd to adodimftd thb edeipiitiiel^ and' #dfer^iitoa 

‘'\alnncti0n ■•■\v 

!ni« ftuctioBi or fihe 9. Moreover»^^he first of. these fnnctione ^ donbltesit be mn^sM ewfy fyiiil 

to thorou^ly by a University at Lahcnte than at Debli. For the former eity it oot only mo?to 
mlSmi St Lhore ; central than the latter, but also, from being the seat of Ooremmentand of Ae High CoaHs* 
bat 0«liii is Atf bettor afibnis facilities for the construction and working of an executive committee or syndicate, 
Uehli is not likely to offer for many years. But, on the other hand, as to lifcerary 
^ function, Dehli is far better adapted for the establishment and the operations of a literary 

cofiimittee. The mother city of the Urdu language, in which that tonime is stlH spoken 
and written with far greater purity and elegance than in any city in Hinaustan (not except¬ 
ing Agra and Lucknow), will naturally, for many years to come, produce a very great pro¬ 
portion (even when compared with the whole of the Punjab) of such scholars as will be ifit 
V ,. to devote the labour of their lives to the transfusion of European ideas and civilisation into 

the vernwcular. 


Moreover, a literary coniiniitee of a University at Lahore must of necessity (as far as 
criticism of style is concemed) consist of none but inhabitants of Lahore, that is if any real 
work is to he done. And such a committee would be likely to encourage the production of 
works which a similar committee at Dnhii, or selected from the Oriental scholars of the 
North We^t Provinces and Punjab generally, would reject for impurity of language or un- 
gracefulness of style. And this ir of all things what is most necessary to avoid; for the 
very office of the committee should be to foster the creation of an unexceptionable l\teT 2 Liurep 
and to chec k tlie public ation of inferior works, whether faulty in style or matter. Thus, 
while it cannot be denied that to make literary encouragement and censorship a function of 
Univeisities generally would he most desirable, it is equally true that it would be futile to 
give such a function to a University for the whole Punjab to be stationed at Lahore. 




Ike third hinctioii, 19. But it is to thr third function, that of teaching, that the most serious objections are 
that of teaching, will to be raised, f/* the locale of. tht Unixfersity is to he Lahore. It is proposed that the Uni- 

tLi!!?*** i*^***^”*u ^ versity shall take up tuition where the colleges leave it; this would be fertile of most dis- 

teaMd^^^at^thto astrous consequences to this city, as will aiqx'ur from the following explanarionHis 

plaoe. Honor the Lieutenant Governor has laid down as a principle, that the success of all future 

education in the Punjab will mainly depend on the production, as quickly as possible, of a 
class of Orieiitul scholars, who shall also have made themselves proficient in some one or 
more particular branches of European knowledge, and this principle has never been con- 
troveried. Now, as has been stated above, the principal Oriental literati of the Punjab, and 
a very great proportion of those scholars, the purity und fulness of whose vernacular wilt most 
qualify them for the re-produclion of European ideas in the Urdu language, will for some 
time be rnised in Dehli. In Dchli, also, they will receive the elements of that instruction 

which, if' carrit'd out to the prcqier extent, would render them proficients in some special 

branch of science. If, however, instruction of the highest order (the University tiking up 
educaiion where the colleges lofive it) is only to be obtained at Lahore, these men being by 
far the best raw material to he found in Hindustan for the required purpose, will be en¬ 
tirely thrown away. They will certainly not consent to complete their education by a resi¬ 
dence of from two to five years in Lahore; and as the instruction imparted at the Dehli 
^ College will not be of the highest order, they will never achieve even a moderate proficiency 

in special branches of European knowledge. 

This is not an exaggerated statement; inhabitants of Dehli can hardly in any case be 
induced to leave their native city. 

Thus with the men at Dehli and the instruction at Lahore, with, so to speak, the 
stock in one place and the graft in another, what fruit can be expected, or rather what 
tree? 


Ifilntmuarn tif n Again, with regard to the proposition for leaving Dehli without the machinery for 

r cJkxettDdSesiMkto insiruction of highest order, the foundation of a special University for tlie Punjab would be 
iiftosdiliigto th« but n poor compeusatioii to this city for the loss of a college teaching up to the highest 
standard. At present the college at Dehli, though costing far less per student to Qovem- 
usifanuy nient than any college in the North West Provinces and the Punjab, and though labouring 

under such disadvantages in regaid to its tutorial staff and Government Bcholarsbips oi 
have all but extirpated its fellowssufferer at Lahore, is equal in its results at the examimt- 
tions of the Univer^iity of Calcutta to the best of the polleges of Benares, Agr&, and 
Bareli. Moreover, if the Supreme Government should eventually sanctioii a third pro¬ 
fessor and an assistant professor, as in thoise colleges (a boon which has doubtless only 
been denied from a miscomparisoii of the statistics of the cost and success of the diffi^ 
ent colleges), the., staff would then be quite competent to educate to the same high 
. standard, which, the new scheme, would be reserved for the profiissorial funetton of 
; tbO P'lfivsruty. 

" mTirinn nffnnflifiy It appears that a University for the purposes of examination jwd the eoilfidiTing^ of 

degroea fnight.be established without any material expense to the Bta^ at all events at t^e 
IV oUtpiSt North West Proviuces and the Punjab jtMoed tegf^her mr iS 

establishmdht* xt is moreover probable that the Snprelne and OovemmenU iiroi|ld 
not eenimn ^ xH»f U^ifiveiiifiOi^ though the fact that One wouM bo 
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coD^uJjswOiTl^^ in 4lw event of ihe c>tiittibii8hmeikt of one 

p^rrfvfrtity foi* ui^.Khrlh Wist Pvovioces, eivct a second for ilie Ponjab^ it would for ihe 
above fisted reasons be far more advautaji^eous to expend the subscribed fund in improving 
the F^ueatioiial Institutions of Hfshore; mmVvnrding prizes for the productiori of venmcular 
Uterature; and in thff ibnndation of Scholarships ond Fellowships, either close for the 
Stttdenta of that college, or open for those of ihe whole of the Punjub, 


18. To sum up the views of the Society in a few words: Samnary* 

The establisliinent of a University for the Punjab is most desirable, and, an far as its 
function <w an examining body is concerimd^ it does not seem to be very mnierial whether it 
be esilabiished »t Lahore or at Dthli; the former is more central for the Punjab alone, the 
latter for the North West Provinces und the Punjab taken together; only'this must bo 
remembered, that a University at Dehli could immediately exercise its examining and 
literary functions for the Punjab and Noith-West Provinees emijoined, and niiglu ptSsibly 
at no very remote perio.l exercise also a teachinu: (pndcfcsiomil) (unction ; whereas neither 
of these two latter objects would be attuuicd at Lahore. 


In the event of the selection of Lahore: ‘ 

(1.) The literary function of the Uuiversily should be abandoned, and a Literary or 
Translation Committee distinct from ihe Univcisiiy sliould be created; such portion of the 
subscribed fund heiiii» devoted lo tlic purpose us shall seem fit to his Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Pimjab. 

(2.) The teacliing function of the University siiall also be abandoned, the funds being 
jienerully appmpriatrd to improve the existing lulucaiioiia) Institutions at Lahore, and to 
found nt vv. Whatevei subscriptions shall be collected in Delili and the vicinity, and such 
other pan of the fund elsewhere subsenhed, vxs shall >eom lit to Ins Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, should be applied to improve the Colley and Educational Department of that 
city, and of such other populous cities of the Punjab us his Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
shall think fit. 

14, Lastly, the {Supreme Government should be urgently solicited to place the Colleges 
and zila schools of the Punjab on the- same footing as those of the Nortli West Provinces 
and Bengal. 

I have, &c. 

Delili, 2<i JMarch 1806. (signed^ Pojare Lai, 

ISecretary of the Delili Society. 


The coUegM and itla 
ychooU in the Fui^pib 
should be placed on 
the same footing as 
those of the North 
W'est Provinces and 


Extract from the Speech of Mr. Seton^Karr, Vice Chai<c(lloi' of the Calcutta University, 

dated 27 February 16(i8. 

** Anothfr event of importance in the annals of the Uiiitersity for litis year, was tlie 
receipt of a letter Irom a member of llic Senate who takes a warm intt-;rest in naiivii educa¬ 
tion. 'I'lidt letter contained two pr>>p()8als. One ptoposai was to the edcct that this 
University should have power to grant honorary degrees for Oriental scholarship to ileserving 
candidates; the Syndicate found that n simdar proposul had iKen received from the late 
Bt.shop Cotton about five yeais ago, and looking lo the comparatively short time which a 
epace of five years is in the history of the University, the Syndicate did not consider it 
advisable to entertain that proposition. They aLo tiumglil that the time w'as hardly come 
when a purely honorary degree, granted by such a young institutron us this UniWrsity, 
would be highly afjpreciated in India. The second proposal w'lis to the effect that this 
University should be periniltcd to afliiialo colleges and institutions in which true science, 
true history, and true metaphysics were taught through the medium of Oriental tongues. 
But this proposal the Syndicate did not think fit to accede to, though it was backed by much 
reason and earnestness on the part of the proposer. There is, however, much in the proposal 
whichtias my sympathy and coiicarrenco; but 1 think that the object of the writer may perhaps 
be attainable by other means. In truth it appears to me that the present inimber of canai- 
dutes u so vast, the area of our affiliated institutions is so extensive, and the succes^s of this 
University is so d(elded, that 1 think the time is coming, if, indeed it has not actually 
arrived, when the question of a fourth Univeisity to be establislied in soijne of the fair cities 
of Upper India, mui^t be fairly taken in hand, and fairly looked in the face. (Applause). At 
such an University it would be more possible to call into existence, and to afhliatb when in 
f xistepqe, colleges in which true science and true metaphysics might perhaps be taught 
thie medium of Oriental tongue^i. It would there be more easy to foster them than 
h 4buJd % iu tbe case of an University where a hish value is obviously set on groat attaiu- 
luenis iu E^lish. Other questiOna, some political, some social, and some, perhaps, even 
Huancietj, would have to he considered in the eateblii^ment of such an insututioii. But 
wheir.^;remember, as I have reason to do, that the establishment of* a fourth University 

39^;= Zz actually 




t»!tua}lv tlw originai draft of tM.great onedticidioir . . 

Ldrd lia]^x 1 c«ti hwt^ no doubt thut^ looking, at it in point W vie^ 

tre may, idie qoeetloti of tbe oaiabbahmentof sadh a Utuaaiii^ ^ « 
oftifioe.** ’vv' , /'■"■:■: 


ItcsoLUTioNS passed (after discus&ion) at a General Meting of those mtei*ested in 
tlio protnotion of the objects of the University, held at the Lawrence on 

12th Maivh 1808. 

present; 

The Honourable Sir Donald McLeod,K.c.s.i,, Doctor A. NeiL 

C.B* Bhais Churanjit Singh, Kesra Siugb, and 

Lieutenant Colonel II. W. II, Coxo, Cuininis- Mihan Singh. 

sioner Lahore DiYibio'i, Lieutenant It. P. Nisbet. 

RAja linrhans Singh. Tlai Mdl Singh. 

C. U. Aitdiison, Esq., r.s. Reverend G, Chirke. 

Nawab Nawazish All KKanl Pundit Udilhd Kishan. 

T. 11. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Govi rn- Lepol Grirtiii, E«q., c.s. 

nient Punjab. Babii Nobin Ch.indar. 

Diwari Baijiutih. G. Uyall, Esq, •- 

Captain U, W. R. Ilolroyd, Director J*ubnc 
liistruclioii. 

Ohulam Mahbub Snhliani. 

Doctor G. W. Leitner, Principal l-»uhore 
College. 

Diwan llatan Chaud. 

The Vakils of their Iligbne.-ses the Mahuraja of Patihla, Nawub of Bhawalpore, Rdjas 
of jheend, Nabhd, and Faiidkot. 

The Vakil of his IlighneKs the Maluinija of Jutiiinoo, absent from sickness, but repre¬ 
sented l>y the Vakil ot Faridkot. 

Resolutions. 

(1.) That a University should be proposed exclusively for the Punjab. 

(2.) That it should be at Lahore. 

(3.) That it slifuild be a teaching body a:4 well as an examining body. 

(4.) That the Governing Body consist of— 

1. Chancellor (ilie Lieut. Governor). 

2. Vice Cluinccllor. 

3. A Council of Senate composed of— 

(i.) Aleinbers appointed by the Chancellor on the ground of being large 
b<niefactors. 

(ii.) Oriiiinal promoters i»f the University. 

(iii.) A certain number of ex~ojfficio meinbers. 

(iv.) CirndiLctrs of and above the degree of M.A., subject to the veto of the 
Chancellor. 

(v.) J?ej>rescn fa lives appointed by independent chiefs who have Bubscribed, 
or may liberally subscribe, to the movenieut. 

(6.) That the University lake np the U acliing of the sludent'i from the point at which the 
Governiiieut Colleges leave off. 

(fi.) That the instruction in the,University be on the professorial system. 


^aqir ^iiamsnuain. 
Colonel NuruddiJi. 
Faqir Jamdluddiii. 
Hafizudciin. 

Shekh Saiide Khan, 


RudOLurioNS passed at a General Meeting held at the Lawrence Hall on the 

Raid March 1800 . 

^hat educalion be conveyed, as far as possible, through the medium of the vernacular. 

(2.) That while the highest honours of the Univeraity be reaerved for those wlio attain 
the highest form of edueafiun, which it is admitted can only at present be attained by those 
possessioi^ a thorough knowledge of English, the University shall also recognise sikI 
nonoar liMlwy dferii and learning, in the case of those uuacquaiiited with, the English 
languagSr , 






. 0 fa MeetiiTg held :at tlia Lawrence 
Hal4 May I 80e, 


Prssbvt : 


The Himonrabte Sir Donald P. IVIcLeod, c.n, 

Rdjii Marbans Singli. 

Mawdb Naw^ziah Ali Khan. 

Diwdn A^udbta Pmeh&d. 

Shekh Gufkm Subhdui. 

Bhai NandgopdU 
Bbai Kesra Singh. 

Bhui M ihan Singh. 

Ahmad Ali Khdn, Multdni. 

Nawdb Abdul Majid Khun. 

Sardar Jamul Singh. 

Koer Dewa Singh. 

Diwaii Buijriuth. 

Dtwdn Rattan Chund. 

Fuqir SiiatUBiuldjii. 

Diwiln Sliankatnalli. 

Pundit Riidha Kiisliii. 

Htii Mill 8in£i;h. 

Pundit Doodutt Pra‘iU'1, 

Misir Siioodd«i. 

Jlahhiigir Klihn, Mnltsini. 

Ail Khan. 

Ahmad Yar Khhn. 

Colctiel N u I uddi 11 . 

Fagir Mi'i'kjuddin. 

BLita Siiighj Sardur Bahhdiir. 

Mi&r Rill I id its. 

Faqir Kumriiddin. 

Fuqir Hafiy.iiddin. 

Bakhsiii KanhyaInJ. 

Koer B.ikhshisli Sin;;ii. 


K.c.s.i.y Lieutenant Governor, Presiding. 

Koer Narayan Singh. 

Syad Raza Shdh. 

Shekh Saridlic Khdn. 

Maddi Mill. 

HarjuB Rai. 

Phagu<i Mul. 

Mnn^hi Muhammad Azini. 

Duni Chand, Vaqil. 

Slickli KuKiruddin. 

MuiiBhi lJar^9ukh Rai. 

Syad Annul Ali Shah. 

Pundit iMunphul. 

Mahaiiimad Barkat Ali Khdn, Tahsildar. 
Bahn Nobinchatidra Rai. 

I’he V'akils of’— 

The MahAnija of KaKhmir. 

'file IVawab of Bulniwalpore. 

The Raja of l^iridkof. 

R. L. I'gortoii, Fsq., Financial ComRiii»-> 
sinner. 

Lfeiitrirmt Colonel II. W, H. Coxo, Com¬ 
missioner of Lahore. 

T. 11. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Hutchinson. 

Doctor Ct. W. Leitner. 

Doctor J, L. Siewart. 

Doctor A. C. C. DuRenzy. 

G. J. Ryai], Es(|. 

Captain A. S. Heyland. 


A draft letter by the Secretary to Goveruinent Punjab, proposing the establishment of 
a T lii 'crsity at Lahore, in terms based on tlie resolutions of previou*< meetings, having been 
laid before the meeting— 


Tlif letter was approved of, subject to the following amciiiimcnts :— 

1. That, iuasmach as the funds at the di'^posul of the Univoisity would not at pre.sent 
suffii e to defray the cost of a collegiate departinent, power should he given to tho governing 
hotly of tlie University lo expend fiiiids in increasing tlie resources of the existing (Toverii- 
meiit colleges, provided the system of those colleges was modified so as lo harmonise W’ith 
the principles of the University, and that a clause to that effect he inserted in the latter. 

2. That a clause should be inserted giving the Chancidlor power to nominate as 
members of the governing body persons ** distinguished for attiuimieiits in literature and 
science.” 


3. That a clause be added making original treatises in Oriental tongues on subjects of 
importance” eligible for rewards. • 

4^ That a clau.se be aeded directing that provision be made for “ duly recognising 
and honouring proficiency in* English, though uncombiiied with proficiency in Arabic or 
Sanskrit.” 



BiSta ' STATEMENT 



STATEMENT of OoNtEiBUTiONS in Donations and Annual Subsoriptioins, jk^rotmii^d i^nd roedlTei on 

account of the Laiioke UKirEBSiTY. 

Lahore^ ^7 Mnof 1869 * 



NAMES or DONORS 

AMD 

SUBSCRIHERS. 


1 Sir J. L. M. Lawrence, 6. c. b., 

Vieoroy and G. G. of India 

2 Sir D. F. IkIfLeod, c. v,, k. c. 8. t.. 

f^ieutenant (iovcnior, Punjab 

3 MuH&idia Kanbir Sin(;b, a. b. i., Ruler 

of Janttuu and KoHhuifr 

4 Rijil Ra^dli'ir Singh, k. b. i. of Ka- 

purthald 


5 Maliaidjb Nirandur Singh of Patiala 60,000 

3 Rdjti Rnghbir Singh of Jheend 11,000 

7 Rigd Dhagwan Singh of NabUd - • 


Sard&Lahud Singh of Kobtia, c.b.b. - 

Bdjd Rijae Sain of Mandi 

Nawnb Sikandar Ali Khdn of Maler* 
kuUd - ■ - 

Kdja Wazlr Singh of Faridkot 
Rdja of/Bilaspur - - - - 



Ailchioon, Eaq. - - - 

600 


.. Thornton, E»q., n. c. l. 

600 


'el R. Maclngan - - - 

600 


-luberta, Eaq. c. - 

600 


J Farrington 

200 


r. G. W. Leitncr, si. a. 

600 


1. Powell, E«q. - . - - 

- 


Lepel Griffin, Ewj. 

- 


<X Pcarwoti, Eaq. 

100 

£2 

F. H. Cooper, Eeq. c. a. 

750 

23 

Rdjd Sir Man Singh, ic.8.1.. Of Oudo 

2,000 

24 

Rdjd Harbuiii Singh, Lahore > 

1,100 

26 

Municipal Fund,' AnoiCear * * 

^ 1,000 

26 

Na3lb Nawasifb Ali Khdn, KRUMah* 
Lahoro - • • - • 

^ 600 


Carried forward • • • B#. 

1.62,760 














-SCAinntiRix,^ GoiiiMI>ink»f is Demti^ aod^imml S«bfot^tion$, prouuud and receiiredt ke.^e(mtimed. " '' 



I^Alflis «v OOKORS 

Am 

Pironiisd. 

Paid up. 

Stai Dna. 


No. 

Dona* 

Annual 

Bubneription. 

Dona- 


Annual 

REMARKS. 


8t7a8CIUBeRS. 

tion. 

Subaerip- 

tion. 

For 

1865-66. 

For 

1866-67. 


tion. 

tioo. 

Subaetip* 

tiun. 


1. 

9. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 



Rf. 

JU. 

1i$. 

Ri. 

Ri. 

R«. 

lit. 

Rs. 



Brought forward • - • 

159,750 

0,790 

6,000 

3,300 

8,200 

79,200 

80,550 

2,740 


27 

R&ja Digbije Singh of Oud« - * 

500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

- 


28 

Sardar Sbanuicr Singh, Sand4«ruli4 - 

250 

125 

- 

- 

- 

250 

- 

125 

Due from 1866-67. 

29 

R&j& Sir Sahibdial, 

- 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- ditto. 

80 

Sard4r lall Singh, Kaleanwala 

225 

112 

- 

112 

112 

225 

- 

- , 


31 

Sard&r Bbagwdn Singh, Amritaur - 

200 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

100 


32 

Diw&n Ajudhia Paraad, Lahore * - 

210 

105 

- 

76 

75 

210 


.30* 

♦For 1866-67. 

33 

Nawab Ra&dat Ali Khan of Dajana *■ 

160 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

- 

- 


34 

Bandit Maiiphul • • - . 

400 

•• 

- 

- 

- 

150 

250 

- 


35 

Agha Kalb Abitl, Amritaur - 

200 

50 

" 

- 

- 

- 

200 

* 50 


30 

Slwkh Cihulum Mnhbub Sabhani, 
Lahore - • - » - 

108 

60 

- 


- 

168 

- 

(JO 

Due from 1866-67. 

37 

RAoMul Singh, - Lahnro - 

150 

60 

- 

100* 

100 

150 

- 

- 

/*60 for 1866-67. 

1^50 l«vr 1867-68 in adrance. 

38 

DtwAn Rutan Chand, ditto 

140 

00 

- 

- 

- 

140 


60* 

•^From lb6G-67. 

30 

Wm Ilardial, - AmritMir - 

12.* 

20 

- 

- 

_ 

125 

- 

20 

- ditto. 

40 

Rue Diiiii Chand - ditto 

125 

20 

- 

- 

- 

125 

- 

20 

- ditto. 

41 

Khan hfuhanu'd Shah, ditto 

125 

20 

- 

- 

- 

125 

- 

20 

- ditto. 

42 

Pandit KadliakriKhn, Lnhou • 

100 

24 


24 

24 

100 

- 

- 


43 

Say>td K.\'.io Ali, Gurd:u»ptir - 

100 

50 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

60 


44 

Sayail J'uiaol Hasan, Katin Assistant 
Cc^nodAsiouvr Jhung - - - 

100 

50 

- 

- 


- 

100 

50 


45 

MiihaniiniMl Ali Khan, Lahore 

100 

30 

- 

oo”' 

00 

JUO 

- 

" 

r*30 for 1866-67. 

130 for 1867-68 in advance. 

40 

Munhbi Haraukh Rde, ditto - 

100 

00 

- 

60 

60 

100 

- 

- 

! 

47 

hluhiinimofl JAii, Amriianr • 

100 

20 

- 

" 

- 

100 

- 

20 

Due from 1866*67. 

48 

Surdii DiAl Singh, Majithia - 

100 

- 

- 

- 


- 

100 

- 


49 

Muhaniinud Shah Sadiir Ilahudar, 
liiihora - • - - - 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

. 

~ 


50 

Bdbii ShAinA Charn, Lahore - 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 


- 

• 

51 

Bhai Charanjit Singh, ditto - 

90 

33 

- 

33 

33 

90 

- 

- 


52 

Fakir Zahuruddin, Lahore 

84 

- 

- 

H 

- 

84 

- 

- 


53 

Muushi SuhanlAl, Extra Aaaiatant 
CoininlsHioner, Muzaffargarh 

75 

25 

- 

■ 

, - 

- 

75 

26* 

*Diie from 1866-67. 

54 

Dh&i Nandgopat - - . - 

00 

a 23 

- 


- 

66 

- 

23* 

* - ditto. 

55 

Sardar Gulab Singh, Bhagowalia - 

61 

12 

- 

■ 

- 

61 

- 

(2 

• ditto. 

56 

Nawah Abdul Majid Khan, Lahore - 

60 

30 

- 

so 

30 

60 

- 

- 


57 

Mota Singh, Sardar Bahfidar, 
Lahore - - - - - 

60 

20 

- 

.. 

- 

60 

- 

20 

From 1866-67. 

68 

Nawab JalBiiddin Khan of hlamdot 

50 

24 

- 

24 

• 

24 

50 

- 

- 


59 

ShahaAdd Ali Ah^ad, Lahore 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 


60 

Fakir Shamaiiddlw Khaii^ ditto 

60 

24 

- 

24 

24 

50 

- 

- 


61 

B&bA Kohin Chandra iUiy, ditto 

50 

25 

- 

25 

25 

60 

• 

- 

• 


- •' Bo* 

164,514 

lljOlS 

6,000* 

8,767 


62,339 

81,975 

3.47.5 



397 - 2*3 
















































names ov DONOftE 

'' ■.. aj»o 

II 

HSi 


Paid up. 


Still Due. 

> 

No. 


Doom 

Annuel 

Sttbieriptioo. 

Dona* 

tiun* 

Dtiaa*> 

tion. 

Annual, 

HEMARKS. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


tion. 

SttbMrip* 

tion. 

Fur 

1865-60. 

For 

1866-07. 

Total. 

Suhocrip- 

tion. 

h 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

■■ 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 




J7o. 

Rs, 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 

Hi. 



Brought fonviunl • • 

- 

1,65,909 

11,438 

5,024 

3,802 

8,916 

83,002 

82,217 

3,770 


99 

Eai JuwaKir Alai, Amritoar 

- 

25 

10 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

10 

From 1866-07. 

100 

Muuahi OupalMhae, Lohure ^ 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 


101 

Bhfti Gordutt Singh, Culri, Aiuritaur 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 


102 

Baba Sailho Singh, AmritMir - 


24 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

12 


loa 

Muulvi Alamdar Husain, Ijahuro 


- 

24 

- 

4A 

48 

- 


- 

124 for 1606-67. 

124 for 1867-68 in advRuee 

104 

Colonrl Badri Nath . ditto 


- 

21 

- 

21 

21 

- 

- 

- 


100 

Lola Buddha Alai, Amritsar - 


21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 


lOU 

Uttam Singh, Lahora • 


21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 


107 

Ahmad AU Khan, Multaiii, Lahore 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


108 

PboggLi Mai • - - ditto 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•“ 

20 

- 


109 

Poodit IhHidatt Prasad «• ditto 


20 

12 

- 

12 

12 

20 

- 

- 


110 

SUcLh Haudhu Ktian - ditto 


20 

- 

- 

" 

- 

20 


- 


Ml 

Bakhtil'i Kaiihia I,al - - ditto 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 



M2 

Uhoi MihAn Singh - • ditto 


20 

10 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

10 

From 1866-67. 

MS 

Biiha Atid, Amritsar 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


M4 

Lala Muddi Shah, Lahore 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


115 

Lull Mt'la Kam - ditto 


^Ai 

" 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


MO 

Colocod Nuiuddin ditto 


20 

10 

- 

10 

10 

20 

- 

- 


L17 

Naiay.it, ."•rngh .h.mmu, Amritsar 


20 

5 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

5 

- ditto. 

118 

Lala Ibrjas Bat, lathore • 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


119 

l.'t!'. ' •!»!!«,iLii, Amritsar - 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


120 

Lata Shcoimth - ditto 


, 20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 


181 

Surdai »S..lub Singh, ditto 


20 

- 

-■ 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 


138 

KaMiui Ati Khan Alultani, Lahore 


15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

*> 

- 


133 

Mean La>ju * Amritsar 


15 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

15 

i 

4 

- ditto. 

124 

Ahilju • - ditto 


15 

- . ' 

- 

- 

- 

to 

5 

- 


125 

Bh4i Hai i Singh - ditto 


16 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- : 

15 

- 


ISO 

Ciang4 liiahan • ditto 


15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 


187 

Fakir IlafiEuddin - - Lahore 


14 

1 

- 

7 

7 

14 

- 

- 


188 

Shanihher Singh of litiri ditto 


14 

7 

- ; 

- 

- 

14 

- 

7 

- ditto. 

429 

Fakir Kainruddln - * ditto 


14 

7 

- 

7 

• 7 

14 

- 

- 


130 

CoUuud Siknndar Kban • ditto 


11 

• ^ 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 


131 

Koer Narain Singh - - ditto 


11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

It 

- 

- 


138 

ITli4i Bhagat Singh, Amritsar - 


11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 


133 

■ Jawahir Singh - - ditto 


11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 


134 

Bbai Loita Singh * ditto 


11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 


135 

Fakir AilUn Ali Sbi^ Lahore 


10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

• ditto, 

136 

Duuf Chand - ^ ditto 


10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 


137 

Uhl BBlu Shah 


10 

- 

- . 



10 . 

• » 

- 



Cnrriod hnrmrd *• * ** 


1,66,A68 

iltSTS 

5.024 

’ 8,997 

9,081 

B4;241 

68,311 

3,829 



I ' ’ . ‘ 

397. **4 


t 














3.6* ; V' 


BrATEMStrT of Oontributiono in Bonattong and Aiutiuii Subiksn and veoelTod, ko^^eiiifUinuBd. 



NAMES OF OONOES 


Promiso^ 


Paid 

up. 


mvtiA, 








1 

■■■ 




No. 

AMO 


Doobi- 

Annual 

Suhacription. 


^ Dons- 

Amtual 

' REMARKS. 


SUBBCRIBEHS. 

i 


tion. 

Subscrip¬ 

tion. 

For 

1865-66. 

For 

18G6-67. 

Total- 

■I 

titm. 

Subeerip^ 

tioiL 


1. 

2. 


3. 


5. 

a. 

1 


9. 

10. 






JU, \ 

Jt*, 

Rt. 

Sf. 

Mi. 

JKr. 

n». 



Brought fbrirard - 

- - 

1,66,552 

11,572 

5,024 

3,997 

9,021 

84,241 

82,311 

3,829 


138 

1 

Lola Ilak&ri Mai, Lahore 


10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 


- 


139 

Lola Chain lUi, Amritaar 


10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

__ 1 



140 

Koer Thttkar Singh, Lahoro - 


7 

- 

- 


- 

7 

- 

- 


MI 

Fakir Merojuddin - ditto - 


7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 


142 

Jahangir Khan Mulfcnni, Lahore 


7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 


143 

LaliBAnhiMal - - ditto 


5 

i 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

• 

144 

Monidii Umardin - - ditto 


5 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 


145 

Diw4n BUhuti Singh • ditto 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

- 

- 


140 

Suhacriptioua from the Ludhiana 
Diatrict ----- 


1,701 

- 

1,701 

li70t 

- 

- 

- 



147 

SulncriptloiM from the Gurdaspur 
District ----- 

3,12b 

418 

- 

418 

418 

3,128 

- 

- 


Detail not given; money re¬ 
ceived from the Deputy 
Comroiasionere^ of thcsi- 
Districts. 

148 

Donations from tho Rawalpindi Dis¬ 
trict ----- 

229 

- 

- 

- 

- 

229 

- 

- 

/ 



Tota I, - - 


1,09,964 

13,691 

5,024 

6,116 

11,141 

87,653 

82,311 

.3,629 



A B S T R A C T. 

Ms. 

Amount of Donations and Subscriptions already received - - 9B,794 

Deduct— 

, Amount expended by the original committee fonned for promoting the 

objects of tbe University. •... 12,580 

Balance available for investment - -- -- -- - 86,205 • 

Further donations promised - 82,81 !• 

Total for investment - - - Ms, 1,68«616 

Annual subscriptions promised Ms, 18,091 

' 


'■ i* 

















■V''•ii^i.v ' .'.(I-, .!r'i^M^i.^“«,^..JhI S.v'i • ,: ' ■* ■'■'■'A,, ■?<-- ,'i‘■^“ *'■ ‘■"-'' ■ '" . s . f .: f • ,. ^', ■ j»' , ■■ , , ■', r..^, ^ .... .,. 

V|prcai?t iL SecreJ^rfjT'^itbe Ciov^mment of India^ to the S^retory to 

; . the ObrernmeAt of Punjab. 

Sir* . . Simla, 19 September I66S« 

I Aik directed' to aeknowledg;;e the reeeif^t of your letter* No. 235, dated tlie 27tti May 
ktftt* with its enclosures* reluuve to a proposal for the establishment of a Univeretty at 
I^hore. 


. 2. It is stated that'the educational officers in the Punjab are of opinion that the system 
ofihe Calcutta University is not adapted to the recpiii einents of the Punjjib, because it does 
not attach sufficient importance to the vernaculars, but regards English too exclusively as 
the ohanp.el through which higher isiBtruction should be conveyed. This viqw is alleged to 
be uomlatable to the educated classes of the Punjab, and a strong desire is sa tl to exist 
that toerp should be a separate iMiiversity for the Punjab and its dependencies, constituted 
on principles more in harmony with the wishes of the people. 

8. With this view a sum of 08,794 i'ii|:>ces appears to have been already collected towards 
the formation of an endowment fund, and donutious to the amount of 82,311 rupees to have 
been promised. It is also expected that annua) suhsciiptlons, amounting to 13,(591 rupees* 
will be forthcoming. In fact, the Lieutenant Governor feels assured that, should a University 
be esta!)lished at Lahore, it wdl liavc an income fmiii private smnccs ol ahout 21,000 rupees 
a year, derivable frdtn subscriptions and interest on invi sted capital, ilis Honor, therefore, 
solicits that an equivalent giant-in-aid may lie .dlowed hum the Imperial revenues, and that 
the institution may be assisted with grants of avaihtbie waste hinds. 


4, The special objects of the proposed University are to affiird encouragement to the 
enlightened study of Oriental Uinguagt s and literature, the improvement and extension of 
the vernacular literalutc of the Punjab, and the ditiii'ion of western knowledge through the 
medium of the vernaculars. And the princ'pal nicasiiies proposed for the attainment of 
these objects are the following:— 

The establishment of fellowships and scholarships, tenable by persons underLaklng 
to devote themselves to the pursuit of literature and science. 

The bestowal of rewards for good vernacular translations and (‘ompilations from 
European standard works, for original treatises in Oriental lani^uages on subjects of 
importance, and for works or compositions distinguished bv excellence of style. 

The establishment of a collegiate departrnent in connection with the University, or 
the grant of pecuniary assistance to other colleges conducted on a system conformable 
with the principles oi the University. 

5, As retrards the conferment of degrceis, it is proposed to make a thorough acquaintance 
with the vernacular an indispensable condition (or obtaining any degieo, fellowship, or other 
honour. Provision is at the same time to be made for iliily rec<jgnistiig and honouring 
proficiency in English unaccompanied by a knowledge of the Oriental languages. 

6. His Excellency the Governor General in Council is of o|nnion that the general prin¬ 
ciples on which these pr>>posiils are based arc sound, 'flic Guveruriient ouglit to aim at 
giving to the people of India education in science and in all branches of true knowledge 
tlirough the medium of their own vernacular languages; and as the bc>t means of tinproviiig 
those languages, and for other weighty reasons, ilie Goveniment ought to afford every prac¬ 
ticable encouiagemeut to the study of the classical languages of the east. Indeed, it seems 
to his Excellency in Council impossible to suppose that the people of this country can ever 
be educated except tlirough the medium of their own languages. 

7. Tho system of the Calcutta University is in some decree founded on tlic assumption • 
that true knowledge, in its higher branches, can only be imparted to the people of India 
thrfiugh the English language, and lliat the only iitcratun- that has any real value is that 
of Europe. But both these assumptions are c»])cn to question. The present diificulty of 
conveying Bcientilic truth through the vernacular languages of India is indisputable, but 
there is no reason to doubt that tliis iiifficultv may be gradually overcome. In Bengal, so 
far as she power of the languageJto c'Xpress scientific ideas with precision is concerned, this 
difficulty has been to a great extent oveicuine already. Within the lust 30 years the 
Bengailee language has undergone such a process of improvement and expansion that, in 
the opinion of those best able to pronounce a correct judgment in the^ matter, it can now 
without difficulty be made the instrument of conveying knowledge, and the vehicle of 
accurate thought and abstract ideas. 

B* For these reasons the Governor General in Council thinks that the present movement 
in the Pusjab is one which deserves the sympathy and ttie substantial help of the Govern-^ 
ment of India* It remains* however* to "be considered whether the establishment of a 
UniYi^tty ;eit Lahore is exacijy what is wanted to meet the wishes of the people, and to 
satisl^ the iiii^ reqairentents of the. Province. ,, 

It isesiiM fiom the papers submitted widi your letter* that the esteblishment of a 
CieAyeraity ed hody in the first instance has been proposed on the grounds of 

■ 3 A eomomy 



ccoDoiny AWne; if. till? 

th^ G^riiViXi'tkkXim hjF tSe 

Punjab Oovemixieiit^ Such » body would be.€a))«a« 

monly adoptod % EnglUiid and'bi ^M^iav a odil^ j^d nof % aeiM^ to be 

in the Punjab 'Un' almost inexbauaiible supply of thaterid which to be toua^bt; but 

a| present a small ^^Upply of material reqatring to be examined ( while, thei^^fe, hjja 
J^^HencyliY Cfounvil admits the propriety ol’'eBtab1ifthing.a te^hitig iiWt^ticm at Labon, 
be ts ihelitked to think that there is nothing in the circumstances of the province to justify 
the estabiishinent of a University simply for the examination of studeiHs. 

10. There are only two Government colleges in the Punjab, those of Lahore and Dslhl; 
and, judgii^ from the last report, they contain only 31 students. The number of candidatels 
for tne Hrst orts examination a^t the Session of 1B66-07 nag 17, and the number that 
passed WHS only four. There is nothing in this disparaging to the Punjab colleges. Ttl^ 
nave made as good progress, con'-idejjng the short lirne iiiey have been in exietfiice, as 
similar institutions elsewhere. Still, the fact F^eems clear that education in its higher 
branches has as yet made coiiiparatively little progiess in that province; and hia^xcellency 
in Council considers that, under such circumstances, it is premature to think of establishing 
a University at Lahore. 


11. Besides, the scheme under consideration atnonnts to a proposal that the Punjab 
Educational Department shall be allowed to test the success of its own labours, instead of 
having it tested by an external bod\\ His Excellency in ('oiincil thinks such on arrange¬ 
ment to be very ohjectionahle. It is essential that the results arrived at in the Punjab 
colleges should be tested by an external body, and that tlie Lahore teachers should not 
become judges in tiieir own cause. If it were possible to establish at Lahore an examining 
body, not only for the Punjab, but for the numerous coHeges and superior schools in the 
North Western Provinces, Oudh,andtlie Central Provinces^ these objections would be less 
Beiioug. But tiiere are many obvious obstacles towaixls the adoption of such a course. 


12. It is much to be regretted that the snbsciibers who have furnished the funds have 
for'the most part stipulated that they should be applied to a puicly Punjab UniverNity; 

for there is no part of India in which a University, conducted on 
From BiitUli Indian Association, North priiujiples similar to those on which the present proposal ivS based, 

Uul/have so good a prospect of anccess as in the North Westera 
Provinces, No. 4217, dated /ithSept. Ifl07. Provincis. It will be se»‘n from the enc losed copy of a correspond- 
From British Indian Association, North ence between the Government of India and the Allyghiir Society, 
Weatom Provinces, dated 12th Octobi^ lfiC7. a movement very similar, if not identical, in all essential respects 
To Britiii ]ndmnA8s^iation,Ni>r^ „n,vcment in the Punjab, has bi en going on also in the North 

ProvtoccB, No. .84, dated mh Nov. 180.. Provinces. It haa.Leen entirely spontaneous, and in no way 

encouraged by official action. 


13. His Excellency the Governor General in Council bflieves that the demand for a 
University in Northern India must before Ions be admitted. It is no doubt ^Hissible that, 
notwithstanding the lute ref usal ot the Calcutta University to alter its system of examina¬ 
tion to suit the requirements of the Upper Provinces, it might leconsuler its determination 
if asked fo do so by the Government. But it seems inexpedient to persuade the Calcutta 
University by offLi iul influence to depart from a system whicli it believes to be riglit, and 
which, it cannot be denied, lias been followed, in regard to Bengal at least, with signal 
success. 
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14. Under these circumstiinces it would probably be A better plan to esiablish a new 
University for the whole of Northern India, including the North Western Provincei^ the 
Punjab, Oudh, and the Oordoo and Hindee speaking districts of the Central Provinces. 
No doubt the objections above specified to an e.'iumining University at Lahore will apply 
to some extent to tlie present proposition. The means of finding a thoroughly competeiu; 
t body of independent examiners will be great. But this difficulty is one which it is reasoU'- 
abJe to believe will go on constantly diminiiihing, and will in course of time be entirely 
surmounted. 


16. As regards the pecuniary aid which is applied for in your letter under acknowledge 
tnent, his Excellency in Council is quite willing to sanction a grant-in-aid, equivalent to 
the annual income of 21,000 rupees expected from private sources, but with this condrtioii, 
that instead of expending the funds ill establishing a Unf.Versity or examining* body, they 
shall be expended on tlie extension and improvement of the existing Lahore Gav^^qiv^ 
college, on the principles advocated by tlie Punjab Government. The additibiv 
42,(too rupees a year to the f*vm now allowed to that college would be sufficient to malte 
' It one of the most important educational institutions in India, and it wpttld 
Punjab Government the means of carryinir out its views m fully, indeed mQre,.fttIly^ tbftii 

ia. _ tJl ZV .U..____- >__ 


;itcoiilddo, if the proposals were sanctioned in their present form«, Hik_ 

to makeany gipiiit of waste lands as proposed io your letter und4i^,|2^ 

HL 1 ai%^^;thceame time directed to inform the iiud ^ 

ment df Ij^dik will be ready to sanction the establishmetit ofk 
of NoTthm*n ludia, in accbrdance with the principles Cow ad.rc^ted^ fuid. to 
his liocfOf rijil |da$4 himself in eommmucaUon with, Ike, ^ 

--j?—^^^ t*i - • — --_^ s* —^„.a i_ ew uA.** rs. 






ffiiereit 

'' ‘M lb6re-'«liorf>ttgt>fy c^ojaStfie^^ 4o'Ti>riii' 

Ooverndr'G^eneriytl in ’Cdiiiioi] cdiKn^ lus Ho<iior*8 ackoowledgUKieats for 
iE^ui^tBipetiit donafiopa given by ibe ekMi*^ noble«, and atber influential native ;.gf>n1tlemen 
ibe improvement of tbe educational syatem in the Panjabj antJ in bis ec^n^da- 
Itiosn of - the services rendered by the several ofEcers of Government in promoting the mote- 

1 have, &c* 

(signed) JB. €. BayUy^ 

Secretary to the Government of Ziidta. 


(No. 659.) 


OoiPY of the correspondence forwarded to the Government of the North Western 
Proviacea* 


(signed) E, C. Baytey^ 

Secretary to the Ciovemment of India. 


(General Department.—No. 490.) 

From 3r. //. Thornton^ Esq., S«f:cr€4.firy to Oovernuicnt, Pnnjiib, and i‘s Dependencies^ (o 
E, C, Bayley^ Esq., Secretary to Government of India, Home Department. 


Sir, Lahore, 12 November 1 BOR. 

I HAVE received and laid'before the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor y*^^n* DeMputeb, 
No. 569, dated 19th September, comiminicaling the re]>ly of the Snpreine Government to 
the proposals snlimitted in iny letter. No. 295, of 19ih May, for the cstiblisbment of a 
University at Lahore. 

2. His Hemor is gratified to learn that his Excellency the Vic<Moy in Council is pleased 
to aiiprove of the uen«Tal principles upon which the above proyios.ils are bused, and that 
his Excellency regardh the present nio\eiuent in the Puiij:il>, in the matter of education, 
as deserving of sympuihy and substantial help; aud his Honor desires me lo cxpre.ss, on 
behalf of himself and many others interested in this iiiiportunt subject, hi.*, cordial ’thanks 
fur (he liberal ofler of the Supreme Government to contribute a graut-in-aid, equal to the 
annual income of 21,000 rupees, expected to he raised from private sources, towards the 
extension and iiiijn'oveiiiciit of the existing Laliore Govvifiinent Cidlege, on the principles 
advocated by this Goverununit. 


9. But bis Honor will not conceal from the Supremo Govv*rriuit?nt, that in withholding 
its eanctiou to what was in fact the substantive proposal of this Government, viz., the 
establishment of a University at Daboio, with power to eoufer degrees after examination, 
and thus regulate the educational system of the province, it has seriously impaired the 
value of the liberal concessions made; indeed, his Honor fears that Ure refusal of a 
University will, if insisted upon, practically bring to an end tlie edueailioual movement which 
has sprung up amongst the leading members ot the aristocracy and gentry of the Punjab. 

4. The basis on which this movement ha** been foun led, lu-^ Honor desires me to stale 
is tiie desire on their part to be allowed some really effective share in directing the progress 
df education, and in regulating the constitution and aims of educational institutions in this 
province, with a vieiv'to impart to them a more iiational and popular character than they 
consider the existing institutions, as a rule, to possess. 


6. Dy'far the greater part of the subscriptions and donations collected w-dth a view to 
attainment ur this end, have been derived from the native chiefs having political rela- 
.t^QCis with this'Government; aod^it is ccntiiiti that, if matters take a course which ihey 
j^prove, further assistance may be looked for from them wlien urgently called for. WHn 
ijSe exception, however, of the Maharaja of Jamin6, the Raja of Kapdrthalia, and u few 
amalter contnbutors, these have declined to make over the principal of the sums contributed, 
by them; but have promised to inve:»t them as a separate fund, the interest of which is to 
^^ipada over, at their discretion, for tlie object in view, thus indicatiug a resolve , on their 
#aH'tp rebtinin their own hands the power of materially infltienciiig the resolutions from 
They have evinced, in an unmistakable manner, their disapproval 
of liiBhH'M ftie head quarters of the proposed University; and the universal feeling 
who have taken amnetive interest in the matter is, that the seat of Govern-' 
meni of is^Lafaiwe, is the only place where it can be appropriately 

located^' ■ v 

the .'districts more* especially ,canii|M|ted with it, haye.bei^n 
But ttiis is'hot to’be wondered at. llie 
> ; \ 3 A a . movement 
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Astpciatioq of iiteratare and sdeoce, iodttsal^^ ,_^ -r-- _^ ,. 

ttltd •conoiliaiory spirit adopted by tlie leaders of the movemaiiV ii .bas 
aaiid the Lifiitepant Govertld^ has nd doiibt ihat« if this cduT&e/ lKi pe^ 
on, pebli.tviU hereafter taae that effective, if not foremost, siiare ,io the 
proceedings of the University, if ever established, to wbi^ it has so 
which it is so well calculated to fulfil. , 


7. Beit VI hatever'may h#' tiie feelings entertained iri regard to-the locality-fii 
proposed University should be estaidished, the objections felt lo its rvpreaentiiiig^-'othsf^ 
pioyiiK^es, besides the Punjab, are undoubtedly still stronoer, as this would Witbotd dotihl 
have the effect practically of debarring the Punjab pronioiers from that prominent share ill 
working out the scheme, the desire to retain wliich is their chief actuating motive* His' 
Honor hsis good reason, too, for believing ibnt this feeling of disinclinatmn to such aii 
anangement would be fully shared by tlie promoters in the North Western Provinoi'S'; ftwP 
Sayad Ahmad Khan Bahhdur, principal Sudar Amin, who has unquestionably taken the 
lead in this matter, did not hesitaie to avow to the Lieutenant Governor, in a persons^ 
interview, his unqualified dislike to the Punjab, and all connected with it. 


8. This is the more remarkable, his Honor considers, as be is himself, by heritage, Hn 
inhabitant of Dehli; but so strong is the above fi cling of dislike, that he has virtually'aban^ 
doned that city as his home. His Honor believes that feeling to be'tbe result, in a great 
degree, of chagrin, that the great Imperial city, with its glorious memories, its culture, and 
Its wealth, togeiher with its associated territory, should have been subordinated to a pro¬ 
vince wliich has heretofore necessarily been regarded, throughout Hindust&n, as rude and 
uncultured; but whatever the cause maybe, the feeling will, his Honor thinks, be found 
more or less general throtigbont the North Wesleni Provinces and Oudh, and will react 
unfavourably on tbe interests of this province, should the proposed association of it with 
them be curried out. Whilt^ considering the wealth and advanced progress of those pro¬ 
vinces, which so well adapt thcMn for maintaining a Universily of their own, his Honor leela 
assured that the association with them of the Punjab would prove a burden and incum¬ 
brance rather thun the contrary. 


0. The question involved then, in tbe present discussion, appears to bis Honor to be 
practically whether the leading men of tbe Punjab sbal) or shall not be allowed a promi¬ 
nent and mally effective share, under (he general control of Government in regulating the 
educational c&bits of the province; though to those who may view tbe subject from a 
purely Kuropt an point of view, and are deeply imbued with the intellectual training, and 
accustomed to move in the intellectual atmosphere ol' ihe Universities of Great Britain, the 
matter may naturally present itself in a different light. 


10. Hfs Honor is very far from snI-jKising, llini a Universily formed from the materials 
which are here available, and based on the priiic.iplen coiiternptuted by its promoters, can .at 
present be expecteil to attain to anything mote than a humble position; and be would by no 
means desire that the honours it may confer should be placed in competition, or on the same 
footing with those of the Tn sideiicy University. But his Honor believes that the institu¬ 
tion, once established, will rapidly advance, if the natural, instincts and aspirations of the 
people of the Ptliijalj be not checked. They are a vigorous ruce, possessing the geriua.of 
great things, and they will attain to great tilings if eiic:ouraged and assisted iu an enlight¬ 
ened spirit, in a course which is congenial to them. 


11. Had the status to which the Universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland have ndw 
attained been lequired of them when first established, and a highly advanced System im¬ 
posed on them extet no, or had either of those countries been required to establUib a 
TJhh'efsity in common with the others, it may, his Honor thinks, well he doubted whettMor 
'they Would have come into existence at all. These institutions are dear to those coiintr^fik 
because they have been establi8h(:d by themselves in accordance with their own views, 
have grown with ihcir growth; and so it will be in India, if the national ffselingiB liitid 
energies are allowed scope. His Honor doubts whetW there is anv deparidienf qf tM 
admmistmtioti to which the intelliisent co-operation of the people is likelv to prove 
essentially advantageous, or in which the admission of something of seifrgoveron^^ls 
4 nefe appropriate. 

' la. His Honor ventures, therefore, once more earnestly tq solicit tfiaA the wlsb^.dl!the 
p^Qters, so far as they have been accepted by this Oovelhment^ may;, fa 
' their scheme may have defects, with such modification. lesiif thfay" 

in the Govemment resolntion^ as^may .be deemed to faxvifacdatitiy 
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■-■• ;-'^»*»'S- l^[.,1|«cli(^A^'lA'flkiV•mB(M^ I^Hijiib utd ito IHt>alMleiiei«s, 

' ^ Soerenry to Oovwtinetent of India, Home DepttrtMant, 


^ l^ibore, 20 November 1800. 

> cont^o^ 2 tion of my lottery No* 488> dated 12tb inetanty I an» desired to forward cdpy 

dC# bitter^ No. 848y dated 3rd November 1868, fidiii the Oiiectoi of Public Insti uctloii* 
' iMlItiug to the proposed Univeiaity at Lahore. 


% In anbmittmg Captain ITolioyd^s repieseniatiaii, the Hoimurable the Lieutenant 
^^l^etnor reiiaarks> that onr examining body %vuuld hardly act for all tlie Prosidcncies 
named, in the manner uponently intended by the Dircctoi of Public Instruction, as the 
ei^iciilum and standiiid of educMtion and the subiec is and principles of exaiiiiiiation*-»in 
accordance with which a body exatnming the candidates ufati\ Uiiivursity must act in each 
0 i^ie—may materially dt8ei m the several pio\ii)cc'o.‘ Tlie Lioutenant Ocveinor,howev' i, en- 
tiisly concurs in the expediency of exainmers hemg cho'sen from other ptovitices, and considers 
itot this fihoiiid be dccliied obligatory, vihatevcM may be detei mined on other points; at 
* 3 II events* until the state of matteis in connection with education shall have greatly altered 
from what It 18 at present. 


3. 11 IS Honor cannot, however, agiee with the Diiector 111 consideiing. that the differ¬ 
ence between forming an examining body of the kind he propose^., and the establishment 
of a University, is meicly nominal, as buggested 111 his nid pain., seeing that a perusal of 
the proposals heretofore bubniitted show that the exaiiiinutiou of caiididateb ib fat from being 
the only object aimed at tn the scheme for the pioposid institution. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) 21 ff. T/iorutun, 
Secietary to ijlovt inment, Punjab. 


Copy of a LriTsn fiorn Cupt<\in IV. H. M, IJo/royti, Hiiertor of Public Instiuction, 
Punjab, 10 71 //. Thornton^ Secietary to Goveinment, Punjab (No. 242), dated 

Lah re, 3id November IB60. 


Wiiii rcforenc'C to paia. 13 of the Review on my Report on Popular Education for the 
year lH67-6'^, I have the honour t» stite that, fi<»m the inquiries 1 ha\t irjcnle on the sub¬ 
ject, 1 fed pensuaded tlnit the native*- ol tiiib piovinre, wlio have biijifioitecl tiu so-called 
Orient il movement, me likrlv to be very ■laieh discouraGCi d, should it Ik uivoii out to them 
that tlie Supiemc Gi>vcinmciit have i< (used to hanction a Univtisity at Lalioie. It is true 
that the libcial sujipoit pioinihLcI b> Govtinnient is sulliennl to piovide adcijuatdy foi the 
HCCompltshnient of the objects of the inovcinenf, hnl the fact ruveitluless leinams, that the 
native- jnteiesteil in the mailer have fully identified it with the ii.iine of Ibiuersity, and that 
an annoiincemcnt to the efftct that a College i** to be inaint niifd, ind not a ITnivci-ity, will 
inevitably cause gre it discontent aiuoiigst piesciit subsciibeis, and prevuit the acceHsiou of 
fresh Hupporteis of the ino/emeiit. 


2. An expedient has oceiirted to me by whnh the widies of the Suprenn Government 
may be lealised, whilst the danger to winch 1 have adverted will, 1 tliink, be fully obviated. 
Goveinment should be solicited to sanction the establishment of the Punjab University, but 
to rule at the same time that* us the ni^mbei of*students who will take the degree of B. A. 
must for some years be necehsarily small, the higher examinations, ?. e., Fust Arts,* M. A., 
fr:;c., shall be <K)iiducted undci the oiders of a committee or council of competent persons 
parity selected from and by the count il of the Lahoic Univeisity, and nominated partly by 
&e iSoverninents of the Noith Western Piovitices, Oude, and the Central Pioviiices. This 
.^ntral council would, as. regaids the Punjab, as well as the Northwestern Provinces, 
Oude, and the Central Provinces, exercise exactly the same powcis and functions that are 
Mw. exercised by the Calcutta University ; it would, in tact, like the Calcutta Uuiveraity, 
the supreme examining body for these provinces, .ind its constitution might be lu 

exactly the same as it would be if tlie giant-in-aid institutioii at Lahore were 
' W^bminated a College, and net a University. 

It is undoubtedly ti ue that 1 am realty contending merely for a name ; that the natives 
^are very little by whom and under what arrangements the higher exanitnations am 
lb<?ted; and that. If they can be brought to look upon the matter in a pro}>er light, it is 
Vimmateriat whether the institution at Lahore be known as the Lahore College or as 
. tTniverrity. 1 fear, however, that the natives cannot be persuaded to look upon 

Wits proper light. They have been led to regard the movement as a national 
“ ■^ , movement 

. . . - I. ■■ I . ..—— ■■ -. — —■ 
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moytrmciirt that is to 

ilii0".i£»tkh1i«hnjadi i^f; a .teU'^^MUXi’' 

.that (he natiofial moveoieiit ea^ha %otoughly s^aliM by tmafi bf a.Gotle^ ai Lahore. 


(True copy.) / . . ' 

(signed) JE. Tfi^i 
ABsistont Secretary to Governiaeitt^ 


From 2l JSr. J%ora^< 09 i, E^q.^ Secretary to tiie Government of Punjab and its Depandencjl^ 
to tbeBeoretarv to the Govcriiment of India, Home Department (No. 61), dated lahomt 
41th February 1 b60. 

With reference to previous correspondence on the subject of entabliKhing a University at 
I^hore, ending with my letter No. 611, dated 2()th November i868, 1 have the honour to 
transmit herewith copy of a Minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor. 


1. No. 480, dated 
13th Kovemto 
1808. 

3. No. 611, dated 
.80th idem. 


Minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, dated 10th*February 1860. . 

Since the letters of the Punjab Government to address of Supreme Government, noted 
in the margin, on the subject of estulilishing a University at Lahore, were forwaided, 11 
have hud an opportunity of discussing the question in person, while in Calcutta, with his 
Excellency the laie Viceroy Sir John Lawrence, Sir W. Muir, Sir Richard Temple, and 
others whom his Exci ilency haU requested to attend. 1 found tlmt there was a great 
unwillingness on the part of some of the members of Govern incut, more especially on that 
of his Excellency himself, to disappoint the wishes, and run the risk of damping the 
energies of the people, of the Punj ib, in connection wiih this important subject, though all 
were not tible to accede to some of the views urged. I was tlicii informed that a letter had 
been or would be drafted in reply to the above letters, calling for more explicit infonnatioa 
and replies on cerUm points, as it was considered that the Tunjah Government had not 
adverted, with suiheient categorical comp'eteness, to the several observations made by the 
Supreme Government in their letter. No. 658, dated IDtli September 1868. 


^2. 1 am now, however, given to understand, on authority, that there has been some 
misupprchotisicm on this point, and tliat i>efore the Supreme Cjoverniuent tukes any further 
sie|>s in the matter, it is desired to alford this Guverniueut an opportunity of stating more 
clearly, with reference to the remarks contained in the letters heretofore addressed to it, 
the grounds on which it urges a rc-consideriitiun of tiie conclusions therein arrived at. .1 
accordingly finiceed to state my views in this meinorandi'.n, so far as 1 am able, in accord¬ 
ance with the above raqiiiremenl, deeming it most convenient and appropriate to adopt this 
form, under the peculiar ciicitmsLanees of the case. 


8. Tn paragraph 8 of the Government letter, it is remarked that there is nothing in 
the circumstanees of the province to justify the csLablishment of a University simply for the 
examination of students,” and this I fully admit. It will, however be found, by a reference 
to the letter of the Punjab Government, No. 286, dated 27th May 1868, that while a change 
in tfie stiiiulard ami mode of examining is desired, and exaniinaiion is considered a neces- 
snry function of a University, if esiablished, yet this is very far from being the main object 
•for which the establishment of a University has been desired and urged. Nor has it ever 
been doubted, that cfHcieut ineasurcs for carrying out ex am illations, in accordance with any 
* stuiidard detennintd on, might be secured, without Uie cieation ot the proposed institution 

4. The main objects which the Punjab Government, prompted by the people theroselvesi 
has in view are in fact two :—first, to give to the leading and most enlightened portion' of 
tlic nafjve community a share in directing the educational effdrts of the Govern.'netrt,tUI 
affording the only means of really popularising our educational system. And, secondly^ 
the creation of a more rffoctive marliinery than has hejptofore existed for forttiiiig*a vcw* 
nacular liierature imbued with the knowledge of the west, and creating a series t>f educa^ 
tiofial works in literature and science suitable fu* imparting that knowledge to the rising 
generation. 

Tlie firsjt of these-objects is one of which I believe the Supreme Government ehtirely 
ep|ir^s« and^. appreeiatas its itnptirtance. 1 myself desire to see toe non^^jilFeiul native 
copunmiity much more largely asaoduted thnn tliey have heretofcMo baeb» to bioat lOf tha 
of our adiuiiHstmttoi]> and towards the attainment of tois <^j06t ptogjifM 
already been and is being made. In regard to btt *iha4t 'relatep to^the a'dminis^ 
iratton^f lUto4aw8v^.inuplvUifficufty is experienoedi owing to the feet toat4!Voia«ito«‘oT^^^^ 
commu^niiyn wbetber European or Jusiatic, are interented there edits 

disindina&ui to toislaie separatdy for thestv or-to ‘ ’ 

of procedure than II demanded '%tbe former.. In 






• • ^ ti^hire two is^acH i one, ihe putvlj uitelloctual 

one, the other the natioilal oae^r* - TIra fiormer regards merely the culture of indjwMual 
brouj^t under diacipfine;, Mi -^rorA this point of view,, so.far «t least as western )eait:amg:is 
opneemed, OUT system has succeeded and is succeeding admirably. The latter i^gms 
education as a means of raising a nation into robust and healthy activity, permeating the 
mss>a;nd bringmg all cIslsbts into suitable relaitons with each other. Viewed in this fatter 
aSfieot,.! for one do niot consider that our exiting system has succeeded, or is likdy to 
succeed, and this because it is of too exotic a character. 

T. It is, I think,.unnecessary far me to enlarge on this subject, or to adduce instances 
to sbow why I have aiTifpd at this conefosion, as 1 feel assured that the experience of aU 
ob^rvant persons must have satisfifd them that all is not as we could wish it to be in this 
respect t that the grrat mujorisy of those most highly trained by us have, by that training, 
been rendered almost alien to the bulk of their countrymen as we are ourselves ; and that 
the morol efiect produced upon themselves has by no nieaiis proved altogether wholesome 
or satisfactory. 

8. I believe, and all the principal promoters of ibis movement believe, that a really 
salntary effect upon the nutiun ut large, ruled over as it is by a ftireigii people, can bo 
secured only by regulating our edncational efforts by means of a populariscd.consultative 
body, such as has been proposed for tlie Lahore University. In what precise mode the 
action of this body w*iH tend to produce that result, it would perhaps be difficult to explain ; 
and I will here only express niy conviction that, if allowed free course, it wdll specfiily 
acquiiu a vitality and vigor which will enable it to devise and carry out many measures, not 
heretofore suggested or netecl on, towards attaining that end. I believe that the education 
of no people can be complete, or really salutary to the full extent, iinless a prominent share 
is allowed it in the manugctnent of its own social and commercial affairs; and whereas the 
aims of the youth at urosoni attending our schools and colleges arc almost extlusively 
directed to qualifying fur Government stipendiary employ, I am satisfied that, under the 
guidance of the body iirquestion, much greater aticiiiion will be devoted to qualifying for 
the performance of municipal duties, and that an amount of eagerness for instruction will 
begin to be shown in consequence by the bulk of the people—such as has not hitherto been 
witnessed—as ts now the case with the emancipated serfs of Russia, when admitted to a 
siiure in regulating their own municipal affairs. 

0. If it should be necessary, in consequence of establishing a University of the character 
advocated, to lower at the comnienconjonl the standards to be einpliiyed, none will suffer 
from this but the province itself, which is quite prepared to submit to this; aud surely this 
being the case, the experiment is wonli trying. 'I'hc admixture of tlie European element in 
the proposed council wiM sufficiently giiaid against any recurrence to the priictically useless 
systems* pursued Inretororc in the purely Arabic and Sanskrit institutions of the country, 
and 1 have myi^elf no doubt that ere long a standard will have been attained, in the higher 
departments, equal to those of any instilutioii in the land, until which time, there is no 
desire that the honors conferred here be placed on a pur with those conferreii elsewhere. 




10. The second of the objec'ts proposed by the Univeisity, which 1ms been above referred 
to ill paragraph 4, is the creation of a macluncry for promoting the fonnutioii of a superior 
vernacular literature. It is true that elfotts have been made elsewhere in this direction; 
and there is no doubt that some of those educated under our auspices, who have nut dis* 
regarded the culture of their own languages, have contiibuted and are contributing towards 
thts end. But it cannot, 1 think, be denied that no sufficiently decided and systematic 
effbrt has yet been made; that the result attained ts not suc'n ns might have been looked 
for, constcierfng the length of time during which we Itave been educating the people; and 
that n large proportion of the works that have been and are being produced are wholly • 
distasteful, if not absoluiely unintelligible, to them. It is the fact (hat at the present time, 
so far as our Government is concerned—unless we include the teachers in our schools and 
colleges, whose tiaie is for the most part fully occupied—im means have been afforded, 
whereby a liteiary or scientific scholar can enjoy an independence as such, without resorting 
to^some other occupation for maintenance—unless indeed he possess private means, whtcii 
is very rarely the case with such p^sons. 


11, This omission ip our existing practice it is proposed to supply by establishing fellow- 
sbiph 111 connection with the proposed University, a measure to wliich I myself attach very 
great importance. Fellowships might no doubt be as readily created in connection with 
any Misting University ; and now that the elenis of the Tuls of Naddia in Bengal are said 
•to Wexhibumg a desire for western knowledge, 1 should heartily rejoice to see mem estab- 
WMiOCCtion with these, as they belong to the class who alone,.it may be said, are 
dtqi’ougbly imbuing the laaas of their countrymen witii an appreciation of the 
they have^themselves squired and learned to appreciate; But as tine 
■ jieiilpiW part-of the scheme which, has been submitted^by.tliiaOoveminent^ 1 may 

feUowshtps with the othw meMaiues heretofore set 
tlm;presef(d<<ma:'''djEspeotalities of 

' ' 3 A 4 12, With 
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of fimimwne Govern- 
B4uotb- 


IS. Wifji referenoo i/a llm in«iQ||i in pumotifflif )1 nf 
tb«t ^ tlie fuAtk^ o^t^iiidiiKtSoio «j 

* tionut BepiirtnMtat aMt ntiowfeid lo tMt tlie tuiootoi* « ^ 

repeat that nojihiOf mu be ftirther (lom the feal interitioiia atid*«ir] ^ ^ 

the movement ?bfM3i Mb^ U ia (le«ired and hoped that ^eN»j»miii 4 aft 4 ^o|^ oecaaion 
be obtained feotn aaiongat perscms neoonneoted nith the Bducatloiial ^ dm 

provinoe* 


t eeo i»ily 
proAotemoi 


la. In regard to the proposal contained hi paraaraphb 13 and 13 of thh Sapraide Qovem- 
ment letter, that a joint Univerdty for the whole ol Tlorthem India he eelbb&thecl^ an 
endeavour bav alraaily been made in the letter of the Pui^^b Govimmenti tinted I3th 
November last^ in explain uhut insuperable obsticles stand m the way ol carrying out itfOh 
a predaOtf and 1 will hcie only add tbat, after rneetnig Sir WiUiani Muiii I autifded 
that be aoiild dcsiie this no more than 1 do, at d that oui ideas on the subject of a aaiKi^ 
education arc fur fiom beiiis' at present m uubon. The whole question in tiuth, of direotniff 
ihc education of a pioviucc app^arb to me to iippettaiii so ebheiitialiy to the Go\emiuant w 
that piovince, under the control of superior authoiity^ that anything which wou|d tend to 
weaken itb ics})onMl>ihty, oi feitei its (iirieni dciioii, by obliging it to aiiange detdih in 
con««ultation with other gnverninent^, must, in my opinion, prove altogeibet fatal. 


(IJotne DepaitiiKnt.—Education.—No 232.) * 

Fjom C\ Ha^h t/y Esq., Seen, tat y to the Goveiniiieiit of India, to the Secretary to the 

Ooveriuuent ol the Punjab. 

Sii, Simla, 22 Mav 1860. 

No. 51, dated lUh I am demiod to aekiiouledge the receipt ol your letter noted in the inaigin on thrsubject 
l^bruary I860. of the Punjab Univeisity, and in icply to convey to you the decision of the Goveinor 
Geneial in ('ouncil upon the subject. 

2. Ills ExetUeucy lb fully'^c nbible of the value <f the spontaneous efFoitb whith have 
been made by the coniinunity in the Punjab, both Native and Liiiopean, fur the cstablish- 
ment of a local inBiituUon, whioli should have lot iu olqect the development of Itainiugi 
especially in connectiin with tin vciudculai ldiiguat>es,«and his FACillcncy quite concurs 
with tile Lieutenant Guvernor in thinking timt it would be a giave niiMoituiieif tho«eefiorts 
should full. Ihc Uoveinoi Geneial in Council m, nioreoccr, quite willin^^ to admit the force 
of n any of the aignuients used by the Lieutenant Goveinoi in suppoit of the p iiticular 
mode in which it is debited to give eflect to this purpose. His Excellency is, therefore, 
glad to think that ih< chief ob|e( lions which have hitherto pi evented the Ooveimueiit of 
India fioin giving a ccndidl banction to the measure gaii now be removed. 

«i. 'I he pi im ipal of these objectiont has been that the pioposed institution, if at once ) 
established us an Uunei^ity, would have the powei ot confeiiing Univeisity deg tees of a 
lowei chaiacter than those given by othii Univeisities in India , indeed, that owing to the 
less advanced charaetd and cxttnt of education in the Punjab, the degiees coufericd by tlie 
Punjab L'nivetsif^, weic it now istablished, must almost mcessaniy be of an iiifciior 
chaiacter. Ills Lvcclltm y considc is that biich a lesult would tend mateitally to degiade 
the chaittctei and Kss n tlic value of un Indian University dcgiec, and might, theielore, 
opeiate iiijur ously on tin spiead ot the higher branches of learning in India* 

This obieiiion must liave teen admitUil us valid, but it is nddei stood tliut hib Honor 
the Lniitdianf (Joveinoi is willing thit the ])ioposed mstilntion should not, foi the piesent, 
assume the iiil) chaiudd oi ui I nivcibit>, and tliat it should nut giant degieis, but certt- 
bcates c uly, mini the niimbci ot students,and the powii of teaching in any otanch of study, 

' ot in miy idculty, can be shown to bi suflicieiil to waiiant the conteriing ot an University 
digtee. 

4. It is also iindeisfood that the study of Fnglisli shall not only foim one of the most 
prouiincnt featuies ot the teaching in any of the schools or colleges winch may be codnec^ 
witli the piopo-ed mstitutioi, but that both tcHcbing and examinations in subjects wbicb 
cannot with advantage bi earned on in the vernacular slpill be conducted iu Eimbsli* 

11 lb Hoqoi also, It is gatheied, is quite willing, that the examinations should be entrusted 
to other persons than those who have been engaged in teaching the students, or any cf them, 
and It IS bibeved that Ills tionoui would be quite content to accept any lules which may 
be laid down with a view to secure this object. 

5. Lastly, the Lieutenant Governor is understood to undertake tbat^ altboujjfb oertaiu 
■uljeets m«iy and will be taught in the vernacular, nothing should be taught which should 
iolerfiae wkh instruction in sound principles of mental and idtyskifd |ieiettee» Aat is 16 sayi 
that the tetiohing which is to be afioidea through the mediem of the veraoeiuar languages 
shaft be free ftom the patent errors which piovml in ancient and even in modem vemaemar 
litetwry and scientifte works. That, in short, the odiicatlonaS eonrea adapted diaU he ooe 
calchialod, as dhr as|Moesible» 16 give instmetion through the seedittin of the vemaeelef ha 
Eur^opean seistMBS and according to the niodea of Buropeau t]ioii|^t» eo while B a stssft 


1 







Mch racial 
•t<*<bn-t« til tlieadiraxii^^of teaisbiog 

; h 9; On tliese nonditiotiii lil» atsi^rdi his sanction to the eslahlisluea^iSt of the 

propotwd iiistHiition^ and is WUlitij^ that the governing bodyfihouM not be merely contiecUd 
with .the teaching body*, but that it. should have the power of conferring Fellowships and 
Scliob^rshipsp and also of granting cerlifioates of proficiency in such classes and under such 
.rules as niiay be deemed expedient, and that it should be, with the Educational Officm of 
the^^Stoverhmenty the cctnsuiting bi^y In all matters of public instructioni including primary 
education. 


7. His> Excellency in Council suggests that the names of the ofRcers of the institution 
should be made suitable to its altered character, but is willing that the governing body 
ehoaid bear the name of a Senate, and that it should be constituted as proposed in your 
letter No* 285, dated 27th May 1808, paragrapli 6, Rule III., except of course as regards 
the fifth or (2) class of its members who will, under "the present arrangements, have no 
existence. This does not involve any necessity for giving to the institution generally the 
appellation of an University, which will be inappropriate so long as it has not the power of 
gmnting degrees, and the assumption of which might give to its certificates an authority 
which it is inexpedient that they should at once possess. It would perhaps be a convenient 
arrangement to attach the Senate to the Lahore College?, and to give the entire institution 
some such title as Jthat of University College, Lahore,’’ which would mark the fact that 
(he present arrangement was merely temporary, and was intended only us preliminary to the 
possible establishment, at some future time, of an University in the Punjab. 


8. The connection of the Senate with the Lahore College need not militate against either 
the continuance of the connection of that institution, or of that of any other College in the 
Punjab, to the Calcutta University; and students who may enter themselves at the latter 
University might still be allowed to pursue their studies at any of the alHIiatcd institutions 
in the Punjab. 

9. The pecuniary assistance which Government will be prepared to afford will be as 
already explained in my letter, No. 558, dated the lOih September last, paragraph 13. 


1 have, &c. 

(signed) JS, C, BayUy^ 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 

(Educational, No. 13.) 

My Lord, India Office, London, 6 August 1869. 

j The Despatch of youi Excellency in Council, dated 10th of June, No. 9, of 
1869, forwarding copy of a corrospondcnco with the Government of the Punjaub, 
on tiie subject of the establishment of an University at Lahore, has been const** 
dered by me in Council. 

2. In reply, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the views stated in 
the letter of your Lordship’s Government, dated 22nd of May, No. 262, of 1869. 
On the conditions so clearly and ably set forth in that letter, I will accord my 
sanction to the proposition that an institution be founded at Lahore under some 
such title as ** University College, Lahore.” The institution will be competent 
to grant certificates, but not degrees, and may hereafter, if attended with due 
fluccesif, be expanded into an University. 

^ I have, &c. 

(signed) ArgylU 
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REPORT of the Deiiartment of Public Instruction, for the Year 1867-68. 


The actual expenditure of the department during the year 1867*68 was as follows:— 


On what Account. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 


Us, a, p. 

Rs, a, p. 

Rs, u. p. 

Riroction and subsidiary charges 

♦40,311 3 8 

420 - - 

40,731 3 8 

Inspection and ditto - " 

Instruction (including all Educational 
Expenditure not coming nndcr tlio 

tl,30,831 12 11 

» 

1 

11,006 9 0 

1,42,738 0 6 

1 

above heads). - - - - 

JO,87,687 3 1 

7,00,581 1 2 

14,78,206 4 3 

Total - - - Us. 

8,07,830 3 8 

8,00,007 10 11 

10,70,737 14 7 


2. The total expenditure, as contrasted with that of last year, is shown below; — 


1 

1800-07. 

1807-68. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

From Imperial Funds 
From Local Funds - 

Total - - - Rs, 

Rs, a, p, 

§7,91,326 6 6 

6,01,620 14 11 

Rs, a, 2^' 

8,07,630 8 8 

8,02,607 fO 11 

R$, Atf p, 

70,504 14 3 
2,01,277 12 - 

• ^ 

1.1,02,055 4 4 

16,70,787 14 7 

S,77»76a 10 8 



But 


; allowances (Hs. 38,002. 20 drawn b; 
he amount spent on contingeticisea (Es. 


the Doctor of Publie 
11. 60» sod patTODi- 


^ This includes aalarieH and travelUnj 
Imtructioti and hla estabBshmont; also 1 
ago to litvratnro (Bs. 4,<>U. 6. 2;). 

^ This includaaaaluTMB drawn by inspectors, oasistant inspectors, deputy inape^ovB, and aaBbtaat deputy 
inmectow, and thfAr respective eatahllaliments, also travelling allowahcea and cohiingeiieieB. . . . 

:[ This ifidttdcB aaludea of professoiu, inaateri, Sto.; scholanhipa, octuid expeiiaea of the Book 
ttent (after dednetihg the proceeds of sale of Books, Ac., repaid into the Treasury duidng the year) ; ttaaS- 
Idtion depaitfAm; grauto foe b^ sdioobhouaes; granta-liHiid to private iastitutioiis: coatliUEeiieifli t 
fduims on DakahkMfwid; imd other miacellaneonsc^m : , w 

.3 After deducting He. 2,23^830.0, 7.,aale procito^.of Books. FBfe paragraph 23 of Rioport for 1833^; 




BAtilst ^ttfc^ated e^qpeikditw iW 12 montlis of 

M66-<7-'Aou^,li0 ^io»L 



4S0fi^7. ' ., 

1807-68. 

Increase. 

D^re^ise* 

% 


Fs* a. F- 

J?s. a* p. 

JRr* €t. p« 


' From Imperial Funds 

«8,43^04 - 1 

8.87,880 8 8 

4,000 8 7 

— 

From Local Funds « 

0,66,828 8 10 

8,02,007 10 11 

1,40,684 2 1 

• — 

Totsx -- - • jBs. 

16,19,687 8 11 

16,70,787 14 7 

1,61,100 6 8 

— 


* After dedectiog JRiv. 0. 7«, sale proceeds of books. Ft'dc paragraph 29 of Report for 18d6-4>7. 


3. Tlie following Tabic explains the increase in Imperial Expenditure:— 



Actual Expondituro from Imperial Funds. 


1866-67* 

1867-68. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Hf. a. p. 

a, p. 

a, p. 

Rtf. a, p. 

JMreciioa sari subsidiary cliaiges • 

13,202 8 4 

49,311 S 8 

6,040 1 4 

•*- 

Inspeotion and subsldlarjr charges - 

2,12,146 11 7 

1,30,831 12 11 

18,001 J 4 

-- 

Instruntton, Itieluding all Educations! Ex¬ 
penditure not coming under the above 
floads. 

6,36,022 7 6 

6,87,687 8 1 

51,764 11 7 


Totax. - - • Ilf, 

•►7,01,326 6 6 

8.67,830 .3 8 

76,501 11 3 

— 

Rstail or Ikcskasx otr IxsTai/crfox. 


• 



Government Colleges and Schools: 





General ... - - 

3,75,707 12 9 

4,05,.'S32 11 10 

20,781 15 1 

— 

Special 

07,242 15 11 

1,01,573 0 4 

4,330 0 5 

— 

Grants in Aid to Private Colleges and 
Schools: 

• 



! 

General Education - - - - 

67,141 14 3 

52,603 0 11 

- - - 

4,541 4 4 

Sjiocial Education - . - - 

13,537 0 11 

15,310 14 7 

1,782 4 8 

— 

1 ratislaiion Department - - - 

6,184 12 6 

8,049 0 11 

2,761 10 5 

— 

Book Department - • - - 

30,744 7 8 

21,132 G 3 

- 

0,012 1 5 

Building • - * * • 

36,426 4 - 

64,820 1 5 

28,402 13 5 

— 

Expenses from Dakidilna Fund 

0,477 2 6 

0,470 0 2 

. 

0 12 4 

Grant for pnrdhase of Sanscrit MSS. 

B,870 - - 

156 - - 

- 

8,714 - - 

Special allowance to European and 
Eurasiaa students* 

• 

4,020 - 8 

4,620 - 8 

- - - 

Cohtrlbutlon to Art Exhibition, 
Bombay. 

s “ - 

S,.500 - - 

8,500 - - 

- • - 

Hiteellaneotts • « - • 

406 8 - 

. 

- 

406 8 - 


6,86,022 7 6 

6,87/187 3 1 

75,135 5 8 

28,870 10 1 

Add cihavges on aocotmt of direcUen 
aad inspeeUioii. 

1,65,102 18 11 

1 1A0,1I0 - 7 

\ 24,740 2 8 

\ 

ToTAXt • * Re- 

7,01,826 6 6 

1 8,67,830 8 8 

00,875 a 4 



Deduct Dscrense - » • 

28,8?0 10 1 



Wet Increase . . - - 

76|501 ^4 8 


''i 'f ■■■ ■■,' . f. ' 


■ - ■ - - 


■» a 


ITIio ttetuals for 1866-67 are for 11 months, aoA those for 1807-68 ore for 18 months. 
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4. ihiiiikri(DM^'--Sk«4K’-^^ tito' 

previoii^ ll')noBtlifl> iiM/b««teiied iatEownr*^^ 




ihattif 




Divisioirs. 


ItM^T. 


K 


D 1 V t 8 I 0 M & 




InePMII)^ 

'-■yv 

■ I ■■ 'ill 


Cmtral Difliloii: 

Loed Fandi, indudlBg 
Cew, FeM, l^u]«r 
Contributioxif iSjce. 


JBt. a 
X,97,217 2 6 


Totftl - - - fijf. 


Nortliern Division: 

Local Funds, inoludinf? 
Ccas, Fees, X*o]jular 
Contrlbatiou, &c. 


2,97,247 2 6 


2,00,761 4 6 


Central DivUton; 

School Feea • • • • 

Educattonul Cess * « • • 

Popular Contribution - • . 

Municipal Fund • • • . 

Contribution for Schooi-buildioga 
end repeira. 

Elphinstone and other funds • 

Total - - - Jls, 


Northern Divwion: 

School Fees - . . 

Educational Ceas - 
Popnfur Contribution 
Municipal Fund 

Contribution for School-buildings 
and repairs. 

llowa Knnta Kdocationsl Fund 

Kattywar EduoHtionol Fund • 

Guzerat Provincial «College and 
other funds. 


Total 


Southern Division: 


Hi. 


Local Funds, Including 
Cess, Foes, Popular 
Cimtribution, &c. 


Total 


- -JRs, 


Sind Division t 

« 

Local Funds, Includlug 
Cess. Fees, Popular 
ConMbutio]^ dto,. 


Total • - * Jls. 


OHANP Total * • Mt. 


2,09,761 4 G 


42,994 11 10 


Total - - - JRs. 


Southern Division: 

School Flies . - . • . 

Educational Cess - • -' - 

Popular Contribution - , • 

Municipsl Funds * • • 

Contribution fur School-buildiiigs 
and repairs. 

Pelgauni Sirdurs* High School Fund 

Dharwur English School Endowment 
Fund. 


52,994 \l 10 


41,626 11 2 


41,026 11 2 


6^1,629 14 11 


Total - 


JRs, 


Sind Division: 

Sind Scliolarship Fund * 

Sehool Fee Fund • • • 

Educational Cess or Jagheer Fund- 

Edueational Deposit or Munidpal 
PmuL ^ 

t 

One Anna or Local Cess Fund 
ContrlbutionB for J^oeal Works 

Total • « - JBi. 

Quano Total - • ^ JI«. 


• p* 

06,478 10 S 
2,08^011 2 10 
4,424 4 ff 
2,855 5 4 
2^22 2 5 

68,751 6 8 


p. 


JIf. 4. >. 


8,48,053 1 4 


50.802 12 11 


6,832 3 4 
2,95,998 6 4 
182 8 ^ 
8^905 0 11 
1,082 2 - 

670 6 9 
48,097 6 - 
3,3G5 1 7 


8,04,984 10 n 


13,640 11 10 
66,000 18 0 
6,283 2 6 
2,462 18 7 
6,361 5 7 

4,618 11 0 
200 - - 


1,00,802 10 11 


1,129 12 9 
4,781 12 9 
a«027 8 S 
14,422 0 6 

28,049 9 - 
4,984 14 2 


49,607 8 9 


8,OM07 10 I f 


95,223 6 5 


47^7 16 1 


t,0B0 6 7 




Et. 

i^LITT U » 


■jfc,-.': 

0.' |L 


jrcf^ltttOraaiiiO'cfr^sgga taenl fioi r eoi« * * ? - ^ ^ ' * "/ 

Net tnareasa irttl, Ibr lOOO-fT, edoaiitid at ^ awao rite fct 12 months • 1,46,684 f 1 


5, Xhis 






EmmAtfon or xt(t3tuL 


$7f 


&, T tili 1ig i > iM$ v 0 u ^ ^ upwmakt tit 4mo>hislmog rapeMit 4iw jpmrtlyto taut kwam 
waiod nowjmder report, but nanUy to tin Witaa riw o of the local oeaa to parte vC toe 
Voona and B .a ton g b fWry onlhwt o m ttO Ip Ibo ooAiral divldcm ; to toe laxi^er aUotoaent of 
local COM made in Sia^ to toe extended opecations of local oees oommitteeB; and to toe 
inorcBBed receipt ftom feea in all parts of toe PreBideii 07 . 

6*. Objects of eai^enditure on lastmetom daring toe year 1867'-68 ‘ 




From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Looal 
Funds. 

Totajl. 


Govarnment Instltaiiona: 











(a) General*-— 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 


A*. 

a. 

P- 

Cellefi^eH ... 

• 

75p520 

7 

0 

61,101 

16 

—* 

1,26,712 

0 

9 

Hiffb Schools 

• 

01,966 

6 

11 

48,836 

3 

0 

1,40,201 

0 

6 

Middle Class Schools - 

- 

62,580 

7 

11 

1,08,007 

11 

7 

1,71,287 

a 

0 

liower Class Schools - 

- 

1,74,001 

8 

8 

3,68,800 

7 

6 

6,42,741 

10 

8 

(K) Special • • • 

- 

1,01,678 

0 

4 

21,087 

2 

1 

1,36,210 

11 

6 

(c) Female Schools - 

- 

1,406 

8 

- 

12,686 

2 

1 

18,000 

6 

1 

Total - - - 

lU. 

6,07,106 

6 

2 

0,11,127 

0 

11 

11,18,288 

16 

1 

Pri\ ate Institutions receiving Aid from 







i 

[ 


Government: 











Ab On tho System of Payment 










for Kesults : 











(a) Geneial— 











Collefi^ - - - 

- 

— 



— 



_ 



High Schools 

- 

11,400 

— 

— 

- 


- 

11,400 

— 


Middle Class Schools 


13,430 

8 

.. 



- 

18,4.10 

8 

— 

Lower Class Schools - 

- 

1,401 

4 

— 

- 


• 

1,401 

4 

— 

{b') Special • . - 

- 

— 



— 


— 



(c) remalo Sc hools 

- 

2,300 

8 

“ 1 

- 


- 

2,360 

8 

- 

Total - - - 

JKs. 

2R,007 

4 


- 


- 

28,097 

4 

- 

J3. Not on the System of Payment foi 










Results; 











(ja) Ocnoral—• 











Colleges - - - 

- 

— 



— 



— 



High Schools 

- 

— 



— 



—— 



Middle Class Schools - 

- 

23,000 

6 

11 

• 


- 

23,000 

5 

11 

liower Class Schools - 

- 

—- 



“ 



— 



(h) Special - - - 

- 

16,310 

14 

7 

- 


- 

16,319 

14 

7 

(r) Female Schools 

- 

— 



— 



— 



Total - - a 


30,220 

4 

0 

- 


- 

80,220 

4 

0 

• 

Translation department 


8,040 

6 

11 

10 

0 


8,906 

16 

11 

Book Department ... 

- 

21,162 

0 

3 

20 

2 

— 

21,168 

8 

8 

Buildings ----- 

- 

04,820 

1 

5 

1,78,703 

12 

3 

2,43,6.32 

18 

8 

Expenses from Dakshina Fund ^ 

- 

0,470 

0 

2 

- 


- 

0,470 

0 

2 

Grants for Purchase of Sanscrit MSS. 

160 

— 

— 

- 


- 

166 

— 

— 

Grantato StodontB of Eoropeaa 

and 

4,620 

- 

8 

- 



4,020 

- 

8 

Bamysian Parentage. 











Contribation to Art Bxbibitiony pom- 

8,600 

— 

— , 

- 


- 

8,600 

— 

“ 

bay* 







1 




Misoallafieotts - - - * 


• 


• 

707 

— 

1 

707 

““ 

*“ 

Totol . • - 

Re. 

1,12,067 

6 

6 

1,79,468 

7 

8 

3,03,110 

12 

8 

GoAiro ToKiX ... Sa. 

0,87,087 

8 

1 

7,00,681 

1 

2 

14,78,208 

4*8 


7. Besnltl 
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7. Beflults of Espmd^tom on ZvMtnietion during Nnuitoir of Sobodb, 

Soholaro, and Av«»go Attendaooe in all grades. 



Number 
«f ] 

Cottegft 
or 

ScliooK 

Avefftfs 
llonihijr Numbur 
os tbe lloUs 
tbrottffbout the 
Year. 

Avmgo i 

Dsllf 

AiteadsBee. 

ftade ef 
kvmfe ]>mly 
AtHAdanee, 
t6 Avtmffti 
MewOkly 
NitmbcNu 

Government Institutions: 





At GoUegos afiihatcd to the Untvciihity 
(t e« JClpbinbfone, Poorm, Giant 
Mcdirnl, and Kugineeiini^ Oo11ege<i| 
and 1 aw School). 

& 

aio* 

275 

•to 

At Collcgros not *)ifi1iated (f c,, Gurorut 
Pio^incial College). 

1 

40 1 

34 

•86 

At Ilighei Clash Schools (* fIClplnii- 
stono, Poona, Alimednhncl, Beli^aimi, 
Suiat, llatiiaghni, Dhoolia, Hjdra- 
bad, itajkote, and Kuiraclce). 

10 

2,074 8 

1,7 38 0 

•85 

At Ididdlo Class Schools (>. e.. First 
Glide* and Second Giade Auglo- 
vcinacular Schools). 

105 

12,101 35 

0,854*5 

*81 

At Schools of Lowci Class Yci 

iiaoulai oi Primary). 

1,070 

1,01,840 

01,074*1 

*89 

At Female Schools - - - - 

07 

3,328*4 

2,101 . 

*63 

At Special Schools - - - - 


203*42 

252*38 

*86 

Total - - - 

1,800 

110,007 07 

103,340 88 

•89 

Piivato Tiistitiitions iccei\ing Aid fiom 
Govern me nt: 





At Highci Class Schools • . * 

7 

2,102 

1,011 

•83 

At Middle Class Schools - - - 

18 

0,255 20 

1,833-0 

•81 

At Lower Class oi Primary Schools - 

21 

1,260 1 

010*2 

73 

At Female Schools - - - - 

13 

1,307* 

^0 

•73 

At Bpociul Schools - - - - 

S 

17« 2 

147 

•82 

Total - - - 

07 

7,308 30 

5,700*1 

•79 

Piivntc Institutions not receiving Aid, hut 
under iuspection only: 





At Higher Class Schools ... 

2 

840 

314 

*90 

At M iddle Class Schools • - • 

22 

1,703*4 

1,430 4 

•70 

At I^ower Class or Piimary Schools - 

77 

4,805*6 

3,822*8 

•70 

A t Female Schools • • • - 

30 

1,838*1 

782*1 

-55 

At S)>ecial Schools • - - - 

1 

6 

8 

1*00 

Total . - - 

182 


«,808>» 

•74 

(Jaajro Tocaa - • • 

ft 

2,005 

1 185,161 87 

116,918*28 

•86 


* This iM asetaitf* ritlw law Claw, of irUck MNtam hM baea raoalTed. 


8. TrareMM* 










. ■ \ ■ 
■>.'•. .. '. 


3iP‘' 


\0i.' . Inttro ww t fii B^a^to «ad ^dcAcaliiin nodw 


OMda t>l Sefwbl. 

if««nib«r oi Scboolc* 


Number of SebofauA, 


1 

i 

1 

i 

r 

i 

mt 

i 

1 

Gwrornnwat Imtitntluiw: 









High S<^ooI« ... 

0 

10 

1 


1,680 

9,088 

944 


Middle C1«M Schoelfl - 

101 

105 

- 

80 

23,150 

11,629 

- 

11,591 

l^er Ctami Schools * 

1,857 

1,070 

813 


70,189 

104,703 

95,511 

- 

Female 8ehool» ... 

61 

97 

30 


1,935 

3,458 

1,523 

.. 

Kormel School* • . . 

6 

5 

- 


105 

175 

10 

.. 

Special Schoola . • • 

8 

8 

- 


113 

123 

10 

- 

Totajl - . - 
• 

1,090 

1,800 

850 

80 

1,06,391 

1,72,171 

27,801 

11,591 

Private Inatitutione receiving Aid 









frem Government: 









High Sebonia ... 

0 

7 

1 

.. 

2,110 

2,275 

159 


Middle Close Sohooli - 

18 

IB 

6 

- 

1,802 

2,310 



Lower Claaa Schools 

S3 

91 

1 

- 

046 

1,281 

mm 


Female Schools ... 

19 

16 

8 

- 

1,193 

1,303 



IVormal St:hools . • 

! 

1 

- 

- 

- 


.. 


Spe^l Schools • ' . • 

2 

8 

1 

- 

143 

197 

54 

- 

Total - - - 

66 

67 

11 

- 

6,200 

j 7,456 

1,166 

- 

Private Institiitiona not rorelving 



[ 






Aid, but under lns|ieocion only; 









Hiph Schools ... 

1 

2 

1 


137 

37H 

241 


Middle Class Soht>ols - 

15 

22 

7 

- 

1.2G8 

1,805 

627 

_ 

Lower ClasH Schools - 

38 

77 

44 

- 

2,156 

4,206 

2,110 

• 

Female Schoola ... 

17 

30 

13 

- 

009 

1,413 

511 


Normal Schools ... 


1 

1 

- 


8 

8 


Special Schools ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Totai. - - - 

60 

132 

66 

- 

4,463 

7,000 

8,497 

1 ” 

! 

GRAND TOTAL - - 

1,740 

2,0d9 

427 

86 

1,17,144 

1,37,587 

1 _ 

31,064 

11.521 


9. Net increase of Schools and Scholars may be stated as follo^rs:— 


* 

• e 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Government luctitutions ... 

S64 

15,780 

jtided Instittttiono - , • 

u 

1,160 

Ydipeoted Institntiona - • • . 

06 

8,497 

ToTAli - • -. 

841 

5tO,448 
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'« J®* foUowiuf gi^ fjbe aa«p>ben re n trifnl afani fjttm 1h» OxtrwmiMt Ws^* 

SohooiB B» ocimpaMa wii4i Ust yawr:— ' 


• 

iKSTlTOTjbv. 

Matriculated in 
Deoeniher 
IddB. 

MMrilflttlited ia 
l>eontli«r 

£3phifi«tone High School 

Poona, High School .... 
-Ratnaghm High School ... 

. Surat High School • - . • 

Ahmcdab^ High School - . . 
Bel gaum (Sirdar) High School 

Dhoolia High School .... 
Hydrabad High School.... 
Kurrachee High School - . - 

' Remote High School .... 

Total - - - 

10 

Id 

0 

6 

6 

B 

3 

3 

1 

42 

28 

e 

10 

10 

4 

8 

5 

1 

2 

05 

108 

1 


The following Government inBtitutions also succeeded in passing candidates as 
follows:— • 

Sholai>ore, 1 st grade Anglo-vemocular school - - 2 

Sutiara^ 1st grade Anglo-vernacular school - - - 1 

One candidate from Grant Medical Collogo and one from Poona Engineering College 
also passed. 

11. The following is a corresponding Table for aided institutions:— 


Institution. 

Numbers 
Matriculated in 
* December 
1B6U. 

Numbers 

Matriculated in 

December 

1867. 

Free General Assembly’s Institution, 
Bombay. 

General Assoiiiblv’B Institution, Bombay 
Sir •Tamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsee Bene¬ 
volent Institution, Bombay. 

Free Church MisBiou Institution, Poona 
Church Missionary Society’s Robert 
Money School, Bombay. 

Total ... 

7 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

4 

6 

1 

28 

12. The comparative jissults of collegiate instruction, as shown by the numbers who 
have passed the higher University examination arc as follows:— 


Number Passed. 


I son. 

1 

1807. 

First Exuinination in Arts: 



Elphinstone College .... 

14 

13 

Poona College 

4 

8 

B.A. Degree: 

Elphinstone College ... - 

4 

1 

18 

Poona College ..... 

G 

0 

M»A. Degree; 



Elphinstone College .... 

8 

4 

Poona College - - - -' • 

— 

2 

L.M, Degree: 

Grant Medical College 

2 


: LL.B. Degree, s 

Oovermutent Law School. - - 

2 

■ 8 

V jSj,- . if 

in Eaii^neeiing > 

■ - ' ■ ■■ !v 

■ ■"/ . 

* Pooim Engiiteeiiiip<toHnfn - - -i.— 

• 

. 2 

V-* I\ a . ■ • 



“'HI m&iA 


lA JlFo HMMjEUbiit* iimm mj tiM «MMM»9dc4 iafn^nas tu& oS tbe 

ui4'^7Wiity’ 0Xitaiiuition8. ^ ^ -o 

14. !Rie fblldwtpg stateraento diow tlie coti to Govomme&t, and the operatioiw, of 
Uie bode department. ^ 

The total Imperial expenditnre on the department during the year, under report, is 
aa follows:— 



JRt» Ca p. 

(a) Coiator’s Salary - - . . . 

3,420 - - 

(&) Establishment ..... 

4,915 1 

(c) House-rent 

3,810 - - 

(d') Sum drawn foi Printins; and Purcliasinu 

1,15,008 8 S 

School Books. 


(s) Ditto Encoutagement of Lite ratine - 

15,708 4 - 

(^) ContmgenoioB ..... 

7,750 0 9 

(^) Commts<«ion to Vendors - - - - 

1J,035 2 0 

Toial - - - Ea 

1,01/213 10 0 

« 


15. The sum pud into Her Miyosty’s Treasury on aeeuuut of sale proceeds of books, 
including an adjustment, amounts to /if*. 1,43,526. 0. 11. 

The following Table shows the sums drawn from the Tieasury for the printing and 
purchase of school books, and tliow? paid into the Tteasmy on account of the sale of 
school lionks, daring tho last fi-v e yeai s:— 


\1lAH. 

Amount Drawn, j 

Amount Paid. 

• 




Mm, a p 

Mn. 

a. 

P 

lbG3-64 

. 

- 

71,242 5 7 

81,657 

8 

1 

1804-0-2 

. 

- 

80,117 2 11 

03,760 

o 

8 

1806 00 

. 

- 

79,095 IJ 10 

98,904 

9 

4 

1800-07 

- 

- 

1,26,700 I.l 10 

1,25,3 >3 

3 

7 

1807-08 

- 


1,30,770 7 2 

1,43,620 

- 

11 

16. The following Table will show t lie books and m*ips in diiTorent language^ printod 
and purchased by tne dcjiarttuent from the School Hook Vuutl : — 




Number 

Amount. 





of Books, &o. 








Ms, 

a. 

/»• 

Euglhh - 

> 

- 

118,302 

62,609 

2 

1 

Latin 

- 

- 

i.oab 

1,656 

- 

- 

Marathi - 

. 

- 

149,00o 

19,49] 

4 

1 

Gujarati 

- 

- 

202,000 

26,712 

18 

- 

Canarese 

. 

- 

14,243 

&,ea4 

4 

6 

Hindustani ... 

- 

16,300 

3,614 

18 

0 

Sanskrit • 

. 

- 

8,176 

1,660 

14 

- 


Total • - 

«lh 

- 

608,124 

1,16,068 

3 

2 


17. The 
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I 





8<^ by Ae 




! 

Number . 



i 

of 

’ Asanwn^ - • 




Books, &c.| Sold. 





Ms* «• p* 

English - 


. 

87,032 

80,124 -- 4 

. I^attn 


• 

686 

1,080 a - 

Marathi - 



172,482 

48,081 4 8 

Gujarati 


• 

108,490 

31,280 6 6 

Sanskrit - 


. 

6,484 

6,211 - 6 

Canarese 


• 

26,712 

6,497 7 6 

Hindustani 

• ' . 

. 

3,041 

086 0 10 

MlBccIlaneoiie - 

• 

• 

126 

686 . 4 - 

Furniture 

- 

- 

.21 

26 6 - 


Total - - 

- 

404,278 

1 

1,32,070 6 11 


18. The amount of the prices of the books sold during the official year under report 
falls short of that paid into the Treasury by (i^«. 11,455, 10.) eleven Aousand four 
hundred and fifty-five rupees, and ten annas. The difference is owing to the amount of 
outstandings for former years recovered and paid into Ae Treasury during the year, 
along with the sale proceeds for that year, and also to the payment of cash balances wiA 
branch book dejidt-keeiierB for 1866-67, paid into Ae Treasury during the year under 
report, 

19. Of the sum drawn (JRs. 15,708. 4.) fifteen"' Aousand seven hundred and eight 
rupees, and four annas have been expended on the encouragement of literature. 

20. There has been,, no change in the number and distribution of subordinate book 
deppts during Ac year. 

21. The following Table shows Ae building operations during the year under re¬ 
port : — 


Division. 

Commenced I 
r>r 

Carried on. 

Completed. 

1 

Expenditure. 

ISTeto jDviidinffs* 





Ms, a. 

F- 

Central Division 

•• - 


. 

36 

30 

•66,887 10 

— 

Northern Division 

• 

. 

- 

24 

43 

1,77,680 14 

10 

Southern Division 

• 

• 

- 

30 

3 

20,646 10 

— 

Sind Division - 

- 

- 

- 

& 

2 

t6>808 1 

11 


Total 

- - 

- 

95 

87 


0 

MfrraHons and Special Repairs, 






Central Divbton 

• • 

. 

- 


— 

— 

‘ 

NorAern Division 

• 

- 

- 

18 

. 6 

6,694 - 

—• 

Southern Division 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 3 

460 «2 

4 

Sind Division - 

- 

- 

• 

— 

— 

' 


* 

Total 

- - 

- 

14 

8 

7,044 2 

4 

QaAvn Total 

m 


109 

95 

2,88,778 7 

1 

i 









TaMi^WtkM. In BnbUBhid, w«» bidUl^ Am ; ntfbiMk 

«rn,ii00 m|.«» W Foivit in 

nndfar jrapwtr 1 '. ‘ 








aew^'itf ouM 

nidsfou. 

fmperievyitnds. 

KS9S9 

Wuttloipal 

Popular 

Contributioiis. 

Fees. 

[ TotAn 

Central XBvisfon • 
Nnrthem Divlskm 
Sontham Division 
Stud Division - 

Us. a. p, 
t - 
66,«S3 - - 
18,30S e 9 
1,000 - - 

JBi. a. p. 
65,694 Q 10 
67,785 8 10 
6,080 - - 
S18 3 0 

Si. m. p. 

ifiir 6 a 

3AM4 U *S 

Jtt. a. Vi 
3,528 8 6 
61,036 6 - 
8,361 6 7 

JU, a, p. 
560 10 0 

As. a* p, 
'66,887 10 - 
1,84.288 14 1 0 
37,208 18 4 
5,003 X 11 

Total . - Rs. 

86,718 7 0 

' 1.10,807 8 6 

6,312 3 5 

71;019 14 > 

560 10 6 

8,82,778 7 1 


In addition to these Bums the following special grants-in-aid for school buildings have 
been made from Imperial funds, under the terms of Lord Canning’s Minute;— 

Bs. 

Preo Church of Scotland Mission - • - - . 25,000 

Bishop’s School, Poona ------- 15,000 


23* The following Table shows the increase of libraries in each Division :— 

Libuabier, 



. In 

1806 67. 

In 

18H7-fl8. 


Dpcranse. 


Central Division 

34 

•4;i 

0 


Urorthern Division ------ 

26 

52 

26 

_ 

Southern Division ------ 

J3 

17 

4 

... 

Sind Division ------- 

7 

7 

— 

— 

Total - - - 

80 

IH) 

30 

— 


* Exclusive of Ihe large public libraries in Bombay and Poona, which have no connection with this Dopiu'tiuent. 

24. The chief resolutions of Governuient affecting the Ediicatumal Department during 
the year have been as follows:— 

{^/.) Kort. 338 of 15th June 1867 and 377 of 5th February 1868, oontaiuing rules 
for the registry of Native publications under Act XX V. of 1867. 

(5,) No. 4,373 of 13th December 1867, authorising the levy of a small fee from 
candidates for ccrtihe.ateB of qualificarion for the lower grades of tlic public service. 

(c.) A noti6cation publishing, umler date 24th December 1867, revised rules for 
grants-in-aid in the Bombay Presidency, ou the system of imymcnt for j*csiilts. 

25. The changes in the department introduced by the Director have been as follows:— 
(tf.) The prescribing to Educational Inspectors and the Curator of the Book Depot, 

imju’oved forms of statistics for annual reports. 

(5.) Itulcs for the reorganisation of Anglo-Vernacular Sclionls (Apj)endix G. 2). 
(c.) Kules for the instructum of vctiiacular-sohool boys in the English method of 
writing the addresses of letters (Appendix G. 3). 

26. lienewed attention has been given during the past year to the forms of those 
statistics which constitute the first 23 paragraphs of this Iteport. In the absence of any 
instructions from Government, I have had to devise tlicse forms entirely for*myself (in 
consultation witli the inspecting officers). Hence, doubtless, many iiiiprovement-s in them 
are possible, and jwrill hereafter be ordered or suggested. I observe that no returns have 
been made of private expendifure for the year under report. As the Government of 
India appears to wish for such returns, they can be added in future years, though of course 
not guaranteed by this Department. It would delay this Report loo much to endeavour 
to obtain them at present. A special report on tlic subject for the year 1867-68 might 
be drawn up, if wished for. Amongst other changes in my statistics, I would beg tij call 
attention to the stotement of tlic cost and operations of the book department. For the 
first time, the entire cost has been shown, including the curator’s establishment, and aU 
other items. Hitherto it has been the practice to exhibit only the sums drawn for the 
purchaser and printing of books, set off against the sums paid into the Treasury for the 
sale of books. 

27. The actual increase of Imperial expenditure in 1867-68, as compared with 1866-67 
is JZs. 76,504. 14. 3.; but the omcial year 1866-67 having consisted of only 11 months, 
the Inoreaee of rate of Imperial expenditure in this Freeidency may be stated at 
JRs. 4,566. 8. 7., which sum is at once accounted for by the special allowances 
(&^4^620.^ tu Eun^eanand Enrasiau students, paid for t%e first tiine.^ In looking over 
the table contained in paragraph 3 (above), I find a decrease of actual expenditure in the 
book dqaarlanent, amountug to 9^612 rupeees, that is to say, the sales of books have gained 

cost of the nook department. Thera is a decrease of 8,714 
tohp firesh grant having been made for the puroHase of Sanskrit MSS. 
adeoreaite of 4,541 hipees under ifiie head of Gtants-in-Aid to Private 
tatbiis. This is explained below in my 30th paragraph. The increases are due lAiefly 

dst* 303 ^ 


Resolutions of 
Government on 
Education. 


Changes in the 
Department intro^ 
duced by the D. P.I. 


General remarks on 
the above statistics. 


The Imperial Giant 
fer Education. 














HaUo of total Im* 
porial Expanditure 
tm Edaoafioii aii4 
to Bemnaiy 









’beta nant f6r fcmate - fiOsotVoii jri, 

. iastellmahiuent m PdaiH CStU Sngmeering ^ 

.tmtdator to . OiiraitnMiiirt to ^ntt to bnilum 

tiboB, the fi>r ‘OmoiMson, as adimiiieteted jhy , itt|k; 

xemiuned tihebaugh^ 


-Ilf 

ofa' Dana^e ' 
aiilciag brbadlji 
^epartmeatv tuts 


28. Tliere are other items of expenditure coming under the Budget head of 
** Edu^tioAy Science, and Art,” which are not under the control 
are shown in the following Table :— 


V 

Amount.* 


1666-67. 

1867.66. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Bs. u, p. 

Bm. a. p. 

ifr. a. p. 

B»* a, p. 

*Boin1>My TJniveraity 

40,613 > 

44.412 0 7 


0 6 

tCentral Musf^um - - - 

9,060 S 

4,207 8 3 


6,721 7 11 

Grant to Moolittiilcc’ Jiwtltute - 

160 - - 

160 - - 

...... 


Grant to Agri-llui'tlcultural So- 

3,790 - - 

3,000 - - 

210 - - 

. 

clety. 





Grant t<i lioinbay Branch Royal 

3,300 - - 

3,000 - - 

300 - - 


AaiatJe Society, 





Oram to Uotanic<il Gardens - 

6^176 2 6 

11,684 - 1 

2,607 18 8 


Grant to Ge(TgraphicaI Society - 

620 - - 

000 - • 

80 - - 

— 

Total - - - Jfa. 

76^7 3 7 

67,614 1 11 

! 3,197 13 H 

1 

10,620 14 4 

* Dctailc of expeiidituro on the Univenity nro ns follows :— 



1666-C7. 

1867-68. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


? 

• 

B». a. p. 

77«. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

AllowaucfM to Examiners 

31,709 10 a 

26.686 6 - 

... 

6,021 3 3 

Rogistnir’s Snlary - - - 

3,000 - - 

3,060 - - 

... 

900 - - 

EstahUshinetit of ditto - 

1,629 - - 

3.6 36.- - 

189 - - 

... 

Contiuucncics • . . . 

7,4iM) 3 1 

4,K(i7 11 10 

. 

2,023 7 3 

PriniiDg (:liai*geM - - - 

3.910 10 6 

7,-243 0 9 

8,322 16 1 


House Bunt . • . . 

m) - - 

720 - - 

60 - - 


Temporarv increase 

166 - 

180 - - 

16 - - 


Grain CoiDpenHution 

41 13 - 

46 13 .. 

3 4 - 


Prixos nnrl Medals . - - 

90 12 - 

- * - 

- 

96 12 - 

Total - - - J7«. 

49.613 - - 

44,413 9 7 

3,640 3 1 ' 

6,040 6 0 


Deduct lucrease 

Net Docrcaeo ... - Jit. 


3.640 16 1 
6,099 0 6 


t Detaila of expenditure on Central Muaorin arc as follows:— 



1866-67. 

1867-6a 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

• 

Salary of the Curator 
Estahlh-hment > - 

Contingcucies ..... 

nt. tt. p. 
t8,448 6 2 1 

1,106 8 - 
434 2 - 

Bs. a. p, 
1.960 - - 
l,6tW - - 
639 6 3 

/f*'.” a. p. 

rm 8 - 
306 0 3 

Bs. a. p, 
6,466 6 2 

Total - - • /to. 

9,069 - 2 

4,267 6 3 

760 14 3 

6.446 0 9^ 



Dcdact Tiicroose - • Jto. 

700 14.8 



Net Decrease - - • » Jls. 

6,731 7 U 


t Tbis i« from e7tb DeeMuber 1691 to 6Ut March 1667. 

a *' 

21). The total Imperial exjienditure on education, science, and art in tide PtbsMfenqr, 
during the year under report, has thus been 9,35,444. 5. 7. This sum, when ctssi- 
pared with the estimated revenues of the Bombay Presidency for the currmtt year (nameljr, 
8,97,78,400 rupees, see letter of the Govemment of India, No. 1,956, dated 4*^ Apm 
1898) shows that a portion amoun^g cmly to about p^ cent, on idie Inqii^dal tmm- 
iHm tUs Presidency has been returm^ to the people in the shi^ of eatpendi^e on 
eduealiimt.; This being 4he c^se> 1 am sorry to tbmk thaA by 

aefbriii^i^vementsin ourtta^ andother iteeeasacy ehjie^ tm 

temishl ipiicniiids, been wii^dd by the Goverawent of it eifietibdbr to be 

B, as the Klbht Henouinhfe the Sesfetary 
in lua JUfespittaNyfo. "1 (Appeadh L3l),«the BouAm to 

larger mtomt (lhan iM^r ether FreiMi^^ ^ 
ptivaitereaburcea,^’ " 

/ . ^ 8a 50 ie 








gB^ • 


M. 'Tto foClorwim^ Ti^ «ih«wi tin Otawta •wwni^a, dufintg the y«w nadte renork. to 
Fi^i« Ima^OB* <ai th* tyt^ of paTmenttfor reralto, m oomjpared with titooe wwiutdisd 
llLtM yMC 1866[««o7 * 
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Amoofit. 







Ifame of Instllation. 












ieaa-4H 

ia07-M. 

lucreaae 

Decrease, 



irs 

a 

P 

liM, n. 

!*• 


J7s 

a 

P 

itt a 

P 

1 

PoiiDO Sdnlnary « - - 

486 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4H6 

- 

9 

Pctiuoiutni* School* Poona 

360 

- 

- 

400 - 

- 


50 

- 

- 

— 


9 

IHahop'a School* Poona - 

uOO 

- 

- 

820 - 

- 


930 

- 

- 


m 

4 

Scottish Urphanago^ Maliint - 

830 

- 

- 

1,340 - 

- 


610 

- 

- 

— 


6 

• 

Aonlo-Vf riiaculai School, Hv 
drab id (Sind ) 

710 

- 

- 

713 - 

- 


3 

- 

- 

— 


6 

Ln.hsh MiKBion bcliuol at 
Sui at. 

• 

]*lt) 

- 

- 

1,001 - 

- 


400 

- 

- 

— 


7 

Ckiieiat Anhemblj’s Inotitu- 
tioij, Bombay 

1,440 

- 

- 

1,74J 8 

- 


201 

8 

- 

— 


8 

Ginmnl VcmucuUit h«hool* 
B imbay 

66 

8 

- 

33 - 

- 

- 

- 



17 8 

- 

0 

Inihk-Btitialk InatltuLiou, Bom* 
Ua^ 

]*J11 


i 

iOj - 

- 

- 

- 


- : 

049 - 

- 

10 

1 

St Mory*-* Institution* By- 
(till i 

3,970 

- 

“ 

2,iil5 - 

- , 

- 

- 


- 

0 > ~ 

- 

11 

1 

8t Stonislaus'H School* Bau¬ 
dot 1 

470 

• 

- ! 

851 - 



374 

- 

“ 

— 


12 

bt Xavier^s Boys* ixhaol* 

C avtl 

1,120 

- 

- 

1,22a - 

- 




“ 



13 

ht laseph’a Girls’ School* 

C nvel 

46«) 

- 


4&1 - 

- 


j 

- 

- 

— 


14 * 

Pool II ( onvt nt School 

1 

2,180 

- 

- 

1,356 - 


- 

- 


- 

826 - 

- 

1 

^ liee Church Miksiun Anglo* 
VcruacuUn School* Poona 

2,528 

- 

- 

2,770 8 

- 


842 

8 

■ 



1 

le 1 

1 

liitto, \ cruaculai (Hmdustinl) 
School 

5J 

8 

- 

Go 12 

- 


12 

4 

- 

— 


17 

l>iito \« 1 nacular ( Marailu ) 
Sc bool 

40 

- 

- 

Go 12 



10 

12 

“ 

— 


13 

Frc 0 Chmc h C«c ntxal Assem 
bly’s lustitution. 

2,316 

- 

- 

1 673 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

742 - 


10 

!< gutpooi a Sthool . - - 

116 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 



116 - 

- 

90 

Robert Money Anglo Vernaru- 
lux School* Bombay. 

1,630 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 


" 

1*530 - 

- 

91 

Ditto* ditto* Bombay 

40 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

40 8 


9S» 

Church Missionary S(x*lety’s 
Anglo * Vei nuculai School* 
Sharanpuoi 

78 

•* 

- 

200 8 



137 

8 


■ 


• 

93 

Ditto, Vomacnlar School, 
Sharanpoor. 

• 104 

- 

- 

02 12 

- 

- 

- 


- 

101 4 

- 

94 

Ditto* ditto, Malliganm - 

111 

- 

- 

61 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

00 - 

- 

ia 

Ditto* ditto, Knracheo - 

064 

- 

- 

581 8 

- 

- 

- 


- 

138 8 

- 

98 

Ditto. Ternacular School* 
JMaVmalahad. 

95 

8 

- 

10 18 

- 

- 

- 


- 

14 18 

— 

99 

Dittos ditto* Pydhonl* Bom* 
bay* 

00 

- 

- 

98 *- 

— 

- 

• 


• 

32 - 


98 

Dittos dlno»,Bctoradi* Bombay 

48 

- 

- 

89 19 


- 

• 


- 

16 4 

• 

99 

Ditto* ditto* Xioiwttt MTaliu - 

89 

- 

- 

90 4 

- ‘ 


- 


- 

2 IS^ 

- 

89 

Ditto*dlttorMiitooiiga* Bombay 
¥ 

39 

8 

■a 

99 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

6 8 



397- 304 


















■ ^ V’' 'M' 





... . 


KmitMnrr 

- Nnif* oic 


, , ■ ' ■ ■'sV/.'-i'-M, 


1808*67. 

1867*68. 



81 

CliWidi. Mlt«loDary Sodety'i 
Anrio-Temacnlftr Behool^ 
Miiwliar Hill, Bombay. 

. JBi. dU p« 

SS 8 - 

Ba. a. p< 

81 - 

Jis. «. 

. Sk Fe , 

. X 6v.-' 

88 

Peaalonen’ Seliool, Belgnum - 

685 - - 

835 - - 

■ " * ' 

350 < 

88 

St. PHtrldi*« School, Kumi- 
ckoe. 

550 • - 

1,645 - - 

lj)05- 

wmm 

• « 

Indu>Br1tUib Institution, Kur- 
neheo. 

880 - - 

- - • 

■ • • 

880 - - 

35 

Slisraiipoor African Aayliini, 
beinir Capitation Allowance 
for 1.^3 Africans. 

- 

1,330 * - 

1,330 - * 


86 

St. John's School, Colaba 

- 

870 - - 

870 - 

* 

87 

Missina Vemaculur School, No. 
I., Surat. 

- 

no - - 

no« * - 


38 

Ditto, No. IT., ditto 

. 

70 8 - 

70 e - 

— 

30 

Ditto, No. III., ditto - 

- 

73 4 - 

73 4 

— 

40 

Ditto, No. IV., ditto 

. ■ - 

41 - - 

41 - - 

— 

41 

Ditto, No, y., ditto 

- 

10 - - 

10 - - 

— 

48 

Ditto, No. VI., ditto 

. 

13 - - 

13 - - 

* 

4» 

Ditto, No.A"II., ditto (Girls') 

. 

13 8 - 

- 13 8 - 

— 

44 

Mbsioii Vcrnacnilar School, 
No. 1., Gogo. 

- 

88 - - 

83 - - 

•*- 

45 

Ditto, No. Tl., ditto 

- 

47 - - 

47 - - 

— 

40 

Ditto, .No. III., ditto - 

- 

10 8 - 

10 8 - 

— 

47 

Knrrachee, Marathi, and Ou- 
KorniJii School. 

- 

29 * - 

89 - - 


1 

9 

Grants given to the following 
Institutions in 16(K}>G7, hut 
drawn in 1867-08 : 

Free CliuiH;h Oenenil As¬ 
sembly's Institution, 

Uiuubay. 

General Assembly's Insti¬ 
tution, Uoiiibay. 

- . “ 

2,31.*^ - - 

1,440 - - 

3,815 * » 

1^49 - - 

— 

S 

Ditto, Vornai'idur, ditto, 
ditto. * 

- 

55 8 - 

55 8 *• 

* 

4 

C'linrch Missionary Society 
Vornueular School, Ket- 
wady. 


48 - - 

48 - • 


6 

Ditto, Maliim • - - 

- 

32 - - 

32 - - 

— 

0 

Ditto, Malabar If ill 

- 

38 8 - 

A 

S3 8 - 

m 

7 

Ditto, Poidhony 


60 - - 

60 - - 

— 

6 

Ditto, Matoonga - 

- 

38 8 “ 

38 8 * 

— 

8 

Bt. John'a School, Coluba - 

. 

1,380 - * 

1,380 - - 


^ * * 

Totax. - - - Bb. 

- 

5^304 8 - 

5,804 8 - 

— 


■ Orakd Total * - Bm,. 

34,308 - - 

88,607 4 - 

■ 

11,004 e - 

'> '♦v 

V pcduct Deoraaaa - 

- . Jls. 

.0,064 6 - 

* 


I>t<!M«(*O«UH»oriM0.ardHrarHlii;lM7>e8 

• - Jib 

4,380 4 - 
^ 6,804 e - 




KetDMVMN 

• ' * JBf. 

1,005 4 *- 



* 


The 
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tfMm&dB iiidso&iei firvt, tt la uacmat of gnmti obtitaedi bjr aumy 

of tiba oobooliw la oonmiirboa widi ihojoreflous jw, owing to a diKht inorOMe ia tho 
«taiotaeii<^iae iteawda Cm Migor Waddiagtoa’i Apponmx Al}; sceomUr, 

an oxteation of graatB-ra«oid under the s/etem of payments for rcstdie to sereral eehooie 
Otttflide of the Central Dirieion# The standards nYO been strict, and strictly enfsioed^ 
and yet ure have had no complaints &om school managm, though remarks on die system 
were inrited by circular. On tbe whole, as changes will be avoided for the future, I think 
it may be eonndered that the results of die year show a favourable working and gr^ual 
eoascilidation of the system* 

31. Passing on now to local sources of expenditure, the table given above (paragra^ 
4) compares expenditure of local funds in detail for the year 1867-^68 with that given 
in gross for the year 1866-67, showing an increase of actual expenditure from local 
sources of Bs. 20,13,277. 12. over tliat of the 11 previous months. The inspectors con« 
tinue to jjnvc the most encouraging reports of the worlung of the local cess throughout 
the Presidency, which are fully home out, first, by my o^vn personal observation of the 
interest taken by the agricultural population in the schools e«itabl]shed from* this ccss; 
and, secondly, by the btatistics of the children of local cess-payers attending these 
schools, as follows:— * 


In the Centiol Division 


21,369 


In the Northern Division 


15,667 


In the SovKhern Division 


10,906 


In Sind 


Total 


93 


47,936 


From these numbers wo may surely be justified in concluding that in this Presidency, 
by means of the local ccss, the problem has been solved how to reach with education 
the culti\ator class, who form the masses of the population in India. Questions have 
arisen with regard to the character of the local ce*«s, which have been stated (not, I think, 
quite fairly) by Mr. IIowcll in his Note on the State of Education in India, 1866-67,” 
paras. 28, 29, where the render might be led to iim^inc that we ha\e ashcit(d the local 
cess to be ** entitled to an equivalent contribution on the grant-in-aid principle.” This 
was udcr for a moment asked or contemplated by this department, or the govern¬ 
ment of this Presidency. All that was asked w^as, that while the entire current expenses 
of local cess schools were met fiom the local ccbs, assignments for school buildings, mode 
by local ccss committees, might receive hubstdies from ilic Imperial funds. The grounds 
for till'' claim were, 1st, that the assignments in question aic made or withheld, at pleasure, 
by tbe local cobs eommittecs; 2ndTy, that the local cess had been xepresented to llio 
people to be a substitute for the contributions to buildings, w hie h they u^ed formerly to 
make; 3rdly, that in Bengal, where no local ccsh is contributed, tlic people can obtain 
BubsIdiLS for school buildings to which they subscribe. The Govcrnniont of India has, 
however, continued to disallow theso arguments. Another circumstance may be men¬ 
tioned as unfavourable to the development of local cess schools, namely, that the very 
simple plan frequently submitted by mo for entitling tlio bcbuolmasters to pension, by 
means of levying a per-centage on their salaries, so as to indemnify Government for the 
outlay, has never been adopted {see para. 26 of my report for 1866-67). 


32. It was mentioned by mo last year (para 26^ tiiat an assignment of 10,000 rupees 
per annum had been made by the bench of jubticcs in Bombay, for tlic extension of 
mmary schools within the island. Subsequently it was discovered that thib grant was 
illegal, the usual clause om]^werinp^ the municipality to assign funds to educational ob¬ 
jects, having inadvertently oeen omitted from the Bombay IVIunieipal Act. The assign¬ 
ment was accordingly withdiawn. Disappointment and inconvenience to the people will 
be caused, unless by a short supplementary Act of the Legislature the necessary powers 
for lenq^ing tiie assignment are given to the Bombay municipality. 

33. The table contained in para. 7 above, shows an average monthly attendance— 


In Govemment institutions of - - 

■ 

In aided institutions of - « - - 

In private institutions (inspected only) of 

Total 


- 

117,997'07 

- 

7.308-50 

m 

7.856-3 

s* m 

183,161-87 




Withdrawal of 
Bombay Hunicipal 
Grant. 


Number under 
instruetion, sad cost 
to Goveinmeiit. 




Inclr«a86of Bcboolu 
and soholan. 


HeBoltt of Iiiap^c- 
tom* £:aamiiiAtio]iB 
of Mhoolf» both 
GoTormnontal and 
private, under pre- 
loribed standards. 


* The total popttletipil of the BtwSimy afcoordiiw to ibe lii^ bdng eetiiaateS at 

15,745,283, the tmAftat of pafSa on the rolls of edncatioiial iaetitOt&one tai^eoted bj tUe 
dej^tment bears to ]po|pnktioo e mtio of *8i450 per cent 

The cost per heed to Oovernmeiit on average d^y attendaaoe of pnpde throoghont the 
PieaidenGy Vh 


Qoverm&ent Insdtntions. 
CoUegea 


At* 04 p, 

498 8 0 


High Schools 


52 4 11 


Middle Class (or Anglo-vomaeulor) Schools - - 6 5 7 

Vernactilnr Sohools - I 14 6 


In aided institutions, on the system of payment for results, the cost to Qovemment per 
head on average daily attendance is, in— I 

As* a. p. 

Colleges 


High Soliools 
ISfiddle Class Schools 
Ycrnacular Schools 


6-3 
7 5 2 
1 8 4 


34. The tables in paras. 8, S> show a net increase of schools and scholars during the 
year as follows;— 



1 Schools. 

Scholars. 

Government Institutions • - • 

204 

16,780 

Aided InsUUitiOQB . • . - 

11 

1,166 

Inspected Institutions ... 

60 

8,497 

Total - - - 

341 

80,448 


The great incrcaho is, of course, in Oovemmont Lower Class or Yemaoular Schools, 
which number 25,514 additional pupils in the year under .e^iort* This is mainly due to 
the operation of the local cess, but partly also to the transfer of some 11,521 pupils 
from the head of \ugl()-vernacular to that of Vernacular schools. This is czplainod below 
in paragraph 40. 

35. The following Tables show the results of Inspectors* and Deputy Inspectors* 
examinations of all schools throughout the Presidency:— 




f 



■> rfItMtfMWWiKDU. 




BiHVVti of Inspeotorf Emuiiutllolu of Oorermnent and Aided Schools under Tit0sQ»ti Standards. 


EVBOFSAK AMD EuBASIAM' SOBOOl.0. 



Btawbahb I. 


Hiastdars II. 


Itt Head —Multiplication Table and Simple Addition. let Hoad —Anthnn lie—flist frrai riilos 

find Head.—Reading oahy Clilld*a Book and writing words of ono Sind TTead- Heading easy Naiiative. 
ayllablo. * 3rd 1J«adriting luge band 


Stanbarx) ITT. 


1st Head —Antlimetie to Rule of 
Three ludusne. 

Snd Hoad.—Writmg fair Small TToud. 
3rd Head.— 

(a) Repetition of 100 lines ot easy 
Poetiy 

(b) Beading, at ot Newspapers. 

Ith Head.—Writing to Dictation from 

thosame. 

3th Head.— 

(a) Outlines ot Hiutory of India. 
Geography ot Asia. 


Btandarb IV. 


lal Head—Matbomatirs— 

(a) Antlimotic to Vulgai and De¬ 
cimal liactKns 

{b) Luclid to tho loth Piopnsitioii 
lilt Hook 

(c) Algtbia up to Multiphontion 
and hub««tiaction. 

Snd Head —1 iighsli— 

(e) Reading and explanation of 
onsy Luglmh CloHsies 
(j) Rf citation oi Clasriicnl Poetiy 
(300 linM\ 

(r) Dictation, including Hand- 
wiiting 

(fO Otammai, Rules of Syntax 
drd Hoad —S« coiid Lanauage, i.e, 
either Latin, Sunskiit, oi any Verna¬ 
cular Language 

Wiitten Tianslation into English 
of kasy &c ntence ^ 

4th Head.-* 

(a) Outlines of liiBtory of Eng¬ 
land. 

<h) Geography of Em ope. 


StAKIIARD V SrANXURD VI. 


lat llcdd— MI hcniatifs—’ Matnoulation. 

(fi) diithiijctu, complrtc, with 
Mciihuiiition 

(/») Luc Ilf] l»t Book, uilh Simple 
1/eductions 

(c'l AIgt lud to bimple Equations 
Snd Head —1 nglish-- 

(n) Paiapliiaee of English Poetry. 

(^) Gi imiiiai anil AiiAl>BiH of 
KcntciiLON 

(e) CoiiipoMtion on a guen Sab- 

jn l ♦ 

Old Hoad—Second Latigungc, tc., * 
either Litiii. haiiskrit, or any Verna¬ 
cular T angiiago 

Wxittcn Jraiihlation into English 
trom anv ordinary School Book, 
and ti/cs fared. 

4th Head — 

(a) Outlines of Universal Histoi}. 

{b) Gonorsl Map Dianm^. 

(c) Physical Geography. 
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AHalU>-TB8irAOT7X.iUt SoaOOLB. 



jrvxsuiB OF 6oaoi*AB0 iPAisaa. 

J fiTAVDAftS) !• Standard II. Standard III. Sianoard IT. Standard T. Stanmrd 

i| i 11 Trill 1171 “11 III i n j 

jls I I g 3 3IS3!$s33333I! 


ChtToanant a^lM t,V1 IfiUO lfi7Q 1,IU8 1,143 1,300 OU 
AldodSehooU 1,708 480 844 483 382 341 304 74 




400 364 383 380 310 278 160 
148 40 00 74 01 60 48 


038 413 47S 403 877 3341204 






1641 181 


lit Head.— Antlimotlc—Four limplo Buies. 

(а) Roadingr of Jit and 3nd Booki with explanation. 

(б) SnoUlng easy woidi. 

(e) Writing largo lioud. 

M Head.—Vimatular— 

(rI Beading 8rd Book with explanation. 

(4) WnUng eaiy words 


lit Head —Aritlimotu , Bedootion, and four compound Rales. 

2nd Head—UngUsh— 

(a) Hnttilmg and explaining 3id Book. 

{b) M nting half text 

(r) Oiammar, Parts of Speech. 

(d) lliitttn iianhlatioii into Enghsh of easy aentoncei. 

3id Head —Veinacnlar - 

(а) Beading 4th Bouk with explanation. 

(б) Wlltln^. 

(c) Grammar , Dedoiisions and CoqjugatlcHis 
4th Htnrt — 

(a^ Local History, 1 1 History of the Pioviooe, 8tc. 

(4) Goograph) ot India 


Standard 111 


SlANDAHD IV. 


SlANDARD V. 


Standard VI. 


lit Hoad—Arithm tic toiimplu Fiopor« { 
tiQD and Intcieit inclusive. | 

8ttd Head.—English— 

(d) Beading 4th Bonk with end voee 

explanation in English or Yoi- 
nacular. 

Parsing easy sentonrns 

(e) Writing fait small hand. 

Srd Head.—Vernacular— 

(а) Rsadmg Senior School Books with 

dkplanatlon. 

(б) Writing eflUy sentoneesto dictation, 
fej BasT Parsing. 

{at) Written translation into Lnglish 
from an> ordinal y School Book. 

4th Head— 

(al Outlines of History of India. 

(6; Geography of Asia. 


lit Head.—Mathematics— 

(a) Aritlimetlc to rompound Pio- 

pixtion and Vulgar and He 
niiial 1 laelions 

(b) Liu lid to the end of the lOth 

Pioposltlon, 1st Book. 

(c) Algebra, Multiplication and 

Subtraction. 

2nd Head —Bngliih— 

(n) Boading Renloi Sebod Book* 
with explanation 

{b) Dictation, including Hand 
Writing 

(c) Qrammnr, Common Buies of 
Syntax. 

3rd Head —Vernacular— 

(a) Translation from English into 

Veinacnlar, or eirseersa of 
any Senior Hehool Hooks. 

(b) Writing to Dictation from tbo 

same. 

(c) Grammar of sentences. 

Bead— 

(а) OntUnes of History of England. 

(б) Geography of Bnrops. 


1st H( ad—Mathematics— 

(a) Antiimetie complete. 

(Ji) Euflid, 1st Book, with simple 
Deduction* 

(c) Algolna to Simple Equatlooi. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(<i) Beading and Explanation of the 
simpler English Classics. 

(b) Paiuphrose 

(c) Gianiiiiai and analysis of acn- 

ttnees 


3-d Head —^Vernacular— 

(a) Translatiou from English into 
VtrnaculBi, or eics eertd. 

(h) Paraphi ase of Vernacular Poetry 
taken from ordinary School 
Books 

(e) Vernacular Grammar anil Idimni. 
4th Heiid— 

(a) Outlines of Hnlvenal History. 
ib) General Map Drawing. 

(o) Pbyslal Geography. 






























































y^KSAOttUM SoaJOOli. 



|i 


KtJXDBB or SCBOtARS PASSID, 

IhTABDARD 1. 

Standard II. | 

Standard III. 

Stand iRp IV. 


1 

2 

3f 

1 

] 

i 

M 

i 


2nd Head. 

1 2 

2 

ts 

1 ^ 
m 

\ i 

3rd Head 

2 

2 

ts 

... 

2 i 
1 ! 

2 

I 

2 

< 

Q«nroiRMitB«b9c4B 

AiMSehodls - 

jVottl - • - 

69,900 

996 

16,967 

108 

1 , 

116 

16,404 

214 

6,765 

900 

0,760 

21R 

6,270* 

126 

6,331 

61 

5,823 

07 

6,269 

131 

4,406 

44 

1,103 

3;i4» 

1,718 

liflW 

70,007 

16,465 

16,440 

16,016 

6.065 

0,078 

6,402 

5,412 

6,320 

0,420 

4,540 

1,103 

1 

1,342 

1,716 
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fiTAIfDABB X. 


StandAKO II. 


Standard 111* 


Standard 17. 


lit Head.^-Arltbinotio->Ad(Iitton 
Rod MiiltipUeRtiou lablei. 

Sad IIeRd«-*-WrItmg Sellable a 

Srd Ufiid.—Bwdisff lit and Snd 
Booki. 


lit Hoad.—AiUlimotlc—Four Sim- 
pli? HttliS. 

Snd Head— 

(a) Wntinnr simpir nordi. 

(b) Heading and Btplanation of 

Old Hook. 

Srd Htfad.x.Deflnilionnf Goograpliy 
and EU m ntary Goograpby of tlio 
FreMdcncy. 


lEt Hoad — Antlimitic up to Rulo 
of Ihiee. 

Snd Hoad.—Wilting to Hietatiiou 
from a Senior hool Book. 

•ltd Head- Roiiding andBtplana- 
Uon of 4t)i Book. 

4tb Head— 

(a) Local niotor\,t.e., History 
ofttc Pdviucc, 

(ft) (icncial Llouietitar> Qoogra- 
ph). 


Ist lload.—Arithmetic complete. 

Snd Head —Tnrnaealar Writing 
irom Hiotatioo. 

Srd Hear] - 

(a) Heading CiurrontVemaenlar 
Literature. 

(ft) Parapbranog Veraacttlar 
Poetry taken fSroAi ordi¬ 
nary achool books* 

(c) VoruBcalar Grammar. 

4th Hoad— 

(o) Hhtory of India. 

(ft) Map Drawing. 


These tables will show exactly to any one who takes the trouble to examine them, 
what has actually been acbicvcti in the way of educating the people of this Presidency. 
The Boinbii} Department of Public In^tiuctioii is unique In the employment of standarcls 
of this kind, and the system is still, even with us, in its infancy. ^ But I need hardly 
dilate upon its advantage**. The statistics wliicli it aiibrds stand in maiked contrast to 
the vague qualitative epithets, such ns ‘'{^ood,** “excellent,” “indifferent,” applied to 
whole schools, under other systems, which give no duo to the exact meauitig of those 
terms, and no guarantee that any two inspector^) lia^ e a common criterion. In many 
cases, as may uc been by consulting the detailed tables in Appendix A, our system 
exhibits “ the nakedness of the land.” But if such returns were available from all parts 
of ludia, bow much more dofinito would the information iu the annual “Note ou tiio 
State of Education in India ” become I 


36. The proinincnt fact in reference to the Government Arts Colleges, which now. 
comes under observation, is the great advance in numbers and in University success 
made by the Elphinstone College during the year under report. 


On tho present stat 
of Oovemment 
Instiiatiom. 

(a) Arts CoUageiL 


At the end of 186G-67, the numbers on the rolls of Elphinstone 


College were iq (5 

At the end of 1867-A 153 


Tlie number of Elphinstone College Students obtaining the 
B, A. Degree in 1866-67 was ...... 9 


In 1867-68 


18 


For these results Mr. Ckatfield, who has for two years administered Elphinstone 
College with much abililyi deserves great credit. 

Last rt9it I reported that our college professors were too few in number, a point 
noticed ojr tlie Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in hb Despatch, 
No. $1 paragraph 7 (sss Api^ndix LL). The duiproportion ^ teaching power *to the 
numlm of stuoents xn Elphinstone College has now become ahnost ludicrons. 1 subjoin 
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m*a foat-oate ftom ttey No, fi698» to tfce Of 6k>TOtnoiOft<ft tinder 

dote l^th January lanb copy of ^hkk was forwarded to tJie Krho, I 

regret to say, hare mot yet aooeded fo my proposab. 

87. Tbo Seoretaiy of State animadmts on the misappropriation of ZSlphinttoae Funds, 
so ofton pointed ont py me. Tt now turns out that tiie so called Trustees of ^e BIphhi* 
stone Funds ha^e mo l^al status, being self^olooted and without the antts^iy rfa trust- 
deed. An Act of the Legislature will, T believe, shortly be passed to define the position 
of thehc j[\mds. 'When inis is done, it may be hoped that ElphinetOne Cdlsge may bo 
placed on a more worthy and assured footing. 

38. Three years ago it was thought that Poona College was gaining on Slphinstone 
College in numbers and success {see paragraph 46 of my Keport for l865-6u). This 
expectation, however, has not been realised. In both respects the Deccan College keeps 
a moderate second position. Jteasons are assigned by the acting priucipal in his Bei^xt 
{see Appendix B2), tor the api>arentiy arrested condition of the Doocan College. The 
superior intelligcnr e of the inhabitants of the metropolis bcems to me to be the chief 
cause of the larger attendance at EliihiiiHtoiie College, though the attractions of the law 
classes may have also operated in di awing matriculated students from the Mofussil to 
Bmnbs}. It wdll be observed that in the above lines the name Deccan College ** is 
substituted tor the old name of Poona C(»llcge. This change of name is connected with 
the icciiit removal of the college estiihlishiueut into a handsome building at some di tance 
iwm file city oi ]*ooua, built with the aid of the lilierality of Sir^ainsotje Jejeebhoy. One 
notable result of the opening oi this collegiate building* has been, that almost the entire 
bf»dy ul tlie students have taken up their icsidenee in the college premises. They have 
furtlier signalised their dintinctivc chaiactor by the adoption of academical gowns, which, 
though a small mattei in itself, may be taken to indicate a piopcr spirit of pride in the 
college to which they belong. 

31). An increase ha? been made in the number of the high schools under the inspection 
of this department, by the addition of second grade schools at Kujkote and Kolhapur. 

A general 


* Tlw number of BtudeiitB, which uas ]04 at Iht end of the laBt \tai, has risen to 104. The sub- 

j^ects actually taiMht to them ait Luf^lish, Latin, hanskiit, Mathcmains, ilistoiy. Logic, Moril PliiloRophy, 
Volitir il Lconoin.s, Clit iiiisti}, and higliei M itht in itus and in i adi of thtM Muh|i( it will he m en that tlicio 
ail* thi(< OI foul diffdtnt slants of attHinnient, and a (oiiespnndiiig iiuiiibirof diUiiiut ilasats to he* taught. 
AltogiLliii about clubsti hnic to bi tnnL,ht m)* irately, and ns i iih class onglit to have at least Ihiee h(»uifl 
pit uitk, tlu result IS thit (bcsidis flu lioiiih to be pent in cx iinmitioii, looking ovei coniponilions, Kt,) 
lun hums of octuil lectunug oi tvactiing liaie to be juonded in each week. To meet this demand we 
have— 

1 Principal, who is Pioftssoi <»f Moral lUiilosoph}. 

1 Profcssoi of finglieh Liteinturc. 

] PioliSHoi ot Maiiiemitieii. 

1 Piohssni oi Hanskiit. 

1 niuU-tinie) Ptofessoi of Cliciiiistiy. 

0 Oakshma 1 illowb. 

The Dakblitna Fellous arc m fut pupil tenehiis for the> aie invariably graduates in Arts who aio pre- 
paiiti,* Joi tlu Mastii of Aits, oi the Hivlnlor of LiuH,degict Onl\ si'x houiH* teudnng per week li 
exacted hnin (aeh of them, whuh givi*b a lolal of houis. liuMiig 72 hours to he divided amougut hve 
Piofessoib. tM thiM!, the I luuiistiy Piofessoi liilongs to auotiier eolhgi, and gives half tune teariiing to 
the Llpliiiistonc Collegi htudiiits —six hours pti uiek« kniiii^, (16 hourb to be divided among tlie ibiu sub- 
Btantni IbohsHois. Uiil iJI houis of .ictual hituiiiig oi te ubing (oxihibi\e oi exatninatim^ the corroc- 
tioiis of ixireisis, &(,) m tlu outbuh whuh ouphi to be deuiaiidid of any Piohssor. So we have a 
defieuiK> of IS houis* tc uhing pei witk below tlu pusmt wants of the Co]rog(,arid without any allow¬ 
ance 1 1111 / made foi tlu sickness oi ahunic <it any l*iotiflsoi duung any tune in the year. 

Jiul, b( iidts tliiH difuumy of tlu htaif, looked at inciily as so nniiiy oflntis, able to woik so many hours 
, in uu uttk, it will he* sun the existin.; statf in qniu in.nltmiat^ to nieot the wantB»ot the students as 
regnids sjaeiuhty ol buhjeets. Wo havi students m the C idlegi learning Latin, at vaiious stages, from 
the ludinunts up to the M.A Standard And we ha\c no Piofessoi, or le^ular teacher, of j..atin atolL 
Latin is taught as a bupciciogatoiy sub|ut 1)> the Piolissns of Moial Philosophy, English, and ^nskrit. 
Again, wi liAM 117 students taking up difli unt hi iiielus oi histoiy, the highest class having to prepaio«^or 
the M A itaudnid, wbicli ib seientitie nud very difhiuU, and yet wo have no Professor of History, taough a 
wiht (eacliiiig of this subject is a mattei of political iinjiortancc 

Again, iKiddex the classcH aetiiullv iMsting, there aie other classes which would ho formed, but for the 
abbolute want of atiy means for their mstniction 1 nieoii especially clrwss in ArabtCt which ars required by 
the nil II using Dumbeisof Mahoniedon students. These students are now compelled against their inclination 
to take up Latin, though Arabic is laid down m the University coursa as one of the lutemativei to Sanskrit 
or Latin. 

TJiidii all these circufuatanoas, I trust that T shall not be thought to be asking too mneb if I repeat my 
forma mopoaeis for Klphinstone College, and solicit Government to sanction for that CWego the appoint¬ 
ment of a Ihofessox of Ijatin and a Jmfes<ior oi Semitic languages on a salary of 600 rnpaes per mensem 
each. A Professorship of History and PoUtical Economy I hope soon to see povidsd for ky redlftributum 
of Blplilnstone bunds, liitherto applied by the Trustees to the payment of their Secretmy agd his establirii- 

Inmakliig foi W t'mfeasor of Hemitio hmguagea, I have in view the wants of JtwHh etudenti^ who may 
be expeotad tp join the C*oUege, and who will wish to take up llobrew for their Uaiveirity oxaminatimi 
but i^bove all thuigs, 1 look to the encouragement of the education of MahOmodans thronghout the Pnal* 
dimey, tsprcfaklhi in Sind. 1 would hag to point out that this one ProfoMKtr of fiamilit now 

eMicfied, 6 menwl in do for Bombay at an eicpensc of 7f200 mpees par anmua, an f«raajMpaib&, what ilm 
Arabic jDepartMwtht the Cafouttk Mudrkim GoUege ioesfor diagri,atiA6xpmcriayM)6nipceap«r 
annum.* ' 
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4. genond. m feiWmfcbi bi.|Mvkmfi37 eadMing Govemki^ HiA Schootti 

M iMm. bj im xmmbarji of boyft tttotrioMiotoil in 1867^68, being 108 agmnst 85 in 
1886-67. ^ 

JTjKr the greateat adtanoa^ boweter, baa been made in ibe Klpbrnstone Bjgb Sohool, 
w1lieh» ttnder ibe able managemovit 6f Hr. Kirkbam^ die Principal, has immaaod its 
nnmbevB on the mlla from 561 to 744, and its matriculationa from 19 to 42, Itutnagherry 
and DbooHa (aecoitd grad^ High {licliCKda have maiataified their excellent state of orga« 
nieation under Meeare. Bamkridma G(»ial Bhandarkar/f u. and Yithal il^iSrarajan 

Pathak^ If.a., reapectlvel^. The High School at Surat has now been placed under 
Hr* Best, B.A*» of the Univorfl^ty of Oxford, who, it is hoped, will auccoed in nuaing its 
condition, 

40, An attempt waa made in the year under report to introduce an iiMrovcmcnt in (®) 

2aCL Grade Anglo* Vernacular Schools {aee my Circular, Apnendix G 2). Tiio object of oolioolfc 

the order waa to deal with the numerous schools throu^iout the country, in each of 

which a small olaaa, sometimes of six, five, or even three lioys wore allowed to learn a 

little Engliali* This they could only do most imperfectly, generally imbibing faults of 

aecent and i^om from their teacher, which proved afterwards a real obstacle to their 

ever acquiring the language pro])erly. It was accordiugly ruled, flat) that no hoy 

diould begin learning English in a Government school till ho had passed Standard 

111. in his own vernacular; (2nd) that a fee of one ru])ec should be charged to each boy 

learning Bnglish; (3rd) tliat except where a class of 20 Euglish-learuing boys could bo 

formed under the above conditions, no English should be taught in vernacular schools. 

This rule, however, 'W’os kc^pt in abeyance, as far as Sind was concerned, on account of the 
backward state of that province, lii tlie other divisions the inspectors re|>ort on its work¬ 
ing as follows 

Major Waddington says (para. 13), **Much objection has been raised to the oi-der of 
ibis department nxing a fee of one rupee for all boys learning English, but I feel con¬ 
vinced that the measure ^ ill ultimately pro e benefieial From the increased resources 
from fees we shall be able to provide really gooil teachers of English. In tlie city of 
Poona it hn*^ led to the establishment of three private •schools, and two have also been 
oiiened at Aliliag and Bhewtidy, but I do not know that this is at all to be »rcgi cited. 

B^o Saheb Narayeu Bhai, Deputy E lucational Inspector of Poona, and the Deputy 
Educational Inspector of Nuggur arc of oiiinion that the higher fees will really prohibit 
the acquisition tif English, but the other dcqiutics are not of this ojanion. They think 
that in a very short time the numbers learning English will again increase, and will be 
far in excess of what they have ever yet l)een, when really competent masters are 
engaged. 1 myself lean to the latter opinion, and see signs of an increase already.” 

Mr. Curtis says (para. 13), “ A decrease of 314 in those studying English, is due;— 

1st, to the increase of the fee for English instruction in Ist and 2nd elass Anglo* 

Yernacular schools. 

2ndly, the fact that no money is availiiblc, from cither imperial fumis or the local 
cess, for the improvement of Government bchooU, to which English 1*4 taught. 

“ 3rdJy, to the strict enforcement of the rule, that no bo) should bo allowed to comiiicuce 
the stinly of English until he has jia*4sed in the 3rd Vernacular Standard; and in 
Ahmedubad, to the (qienlng of an English school, in which the fee is nominal, by the 
mistnonaries located in that city. The </cc;<a&c ib, in my opinion, temporary ouh) and 
next year will show a different result. • 

“Last year, 10 per cent, of those uinlcr iubtruetioa were learning Eiiglibh; this year 
7'7 i»er cent, only, • 

Mr, Russell says (para. 9 ), “ Since the oiieration of the l>ircetor’s recent order, English 
teaching is generally stopped in the Anglo-Vernuciilnr schools, as the people will not pay 
the enhanced foe, neither can the boys generally coiuc up to the Director of Public In^truc- • 
tiun’s leccnt requirements, in this division at It^ast, Ob regurdb numbers attending, and 
proficiency in their vernacular.” 

It will be seen that two of the inspectors think that the “ panic,” caused by the change, 
woidd be merely temporary, and that in a short time the numbers learning English would 
soon rise agmn, even under the new comhtions, to their former proportions. I myself 
was of the same opinion. 1 ihoqght that most persons above the lowest class of labourera 
(for whom instruction in Euslish is hardly attended ) would not find much difficulty in 
paying 24 r. per annum for imarning a foreign language ; and I thought that if this fee 
were paid we should be able to provide qumified teachers, who would be able to impart 
■Gone&ing bettor tlion ihe incorrect smattering of English which has hitherto charactensod 
our 2nd Grade Anglo*Vernacular sohools. Sy fixing the mimmuiu number of an English 
plaMi at SO, I intended to prevent the waste of a master’s time, in endeavouring to teach a 
parrieular aubiect to a very small section of his school. But finding that we rule waa 
miOTOdeytooJi and was considered harsh, by the people, 1 have for the present abated the 
ternui presoribed^ fisiBg the minimum fee for English at eight annas per mensem, wd 
ihe ndatoum snmbet ox an English class at 15; and I hope that, under this •compromise, 
ihO frasultiaA to a better condxUon of the Anglo-Vemaoular schools may be effected. The 
aotmdopefilltiancf llmrid a decrease of 11,521 in the nnm- 

hehi of pvp^ in Gotesenmont Middle Class Sdiools, those schods having been i^efineed 
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Of course the aboro decreases do not affect the net Increase of 15p780p which we show in 
the ]^inU of Government schools, and I do not believe that the oxtonsion of English in 
the Presidenej has been really retarded; 

(d) CoUegsi for 41. The Medical College of the Presidency continues itr an unsettled and unsaHs&ctory 
M®®***^*^*®*h *ws may bo gathered from the small number of candidates presenting themselyes 

|un^ Mfaiui fjjj, degrees. The College shows, it is true, signs of beginning to attract natave 

students, but on the other hand the whole scientific charaotor of the Institution appears to 
me to have been seriously threatened during the year under report—(1st) by the 
G. O. G. I. No. 370 of 4th April 1867, which attaches the professonal chairs of Grant 
Medical College to certain piesidential appointments in the Medical Dopartmont, (2ud) 
by the action of the Inspector General, Mcdiciil Department, who has shown a tendency 
to assume the control ol the College, treating it rather as a mere training school for suti^ 
ordinate officers in the Medical Department, than as an educational^ institution for the 
difhision of the Hclenee of medicine in this Presidency. On the working of the order of 
the Government of India above mentioned, the Acting Principal, in his Annual Keporf^ 
offers no special observation, but I must say that in his complimentary remarks (doubtless 
in many cases well merited) on the staff of college professors, ho has omitted to record 
that dimciilty has been found in obtaining lectures on Materia Medico, owing to the 
Medical Storekeeper of the Prcbidcncy, who was, under the order in question, made 
ex officio Professor of Materia Mcdica, na\ing declined to deliver lectures on that subject. 
I may here observe that tlio Annual Beports of Grant Medical College have frequently 
appeared to me to be characterised by a military reserve, which has rendered them less 
interesting aud instructive than the reports from other sections of this department. It is 
clear now that the Grant Medical College holds an anomalous position, being regarded by 
those connected with it, half as an educational, and Imlf as a military institution. In the 
latter capacity it might no doubt x)erform useful functions, hut 1 am humbly of opinion 
that if Goveinment wibh the College to play a uorthy part in the difhision of European 
civilizatu»n in this country, they will reconbicior the orucr which makes it a mere appendage 
of the Militaiy Medical Department. It seems nutuiul lliat the professorships in the 
College should be icgaided as puicly scientific appointments, to be filled up irrcbpeotively 
of the claims of militaiy service. Uiilcbb this principle be adopted, 1 should hardly ex¬ 
pect to see the College ever emerge from its i»reseiii mediocre position as an educational 
lustitution. 


Poona Civil EngU 42 Sanction has at last been obtained from the Government of India for an increase in 
nssring College. the stafi*of this inadequately provided C^dlege. But, up to the jircsent date, only one 
European })rofossor, who is also jirineipal. Ins been avdilable for teaching or suporintending 
the \anoub branches of the peculiarly European bci* nee oi engineering. To this defr 
eieney of teaching powi r, and also to the novel ehuiaoter of the examinations, I attribute 
the failure of all eandidafos fiom the eiillege to oulain the degree of licentiate during the 
• year under report- The Eiigineeiiiig College h.is been iceenfly moved into a new and 

suitable collegiate building cricted by Government with the aid of a donation from 
Mr. Cewasjce Johanghior Ready money, the munificent benefactor, in so many ways, of 
this dejiarlment. 

Goventmont Law 43. The law classes appear 1o have gone on prospciing. They were attended by 69 
tSchool. students at the beginning of the } car under I epoit, and by 70 students at the end, of 

whom eight wcic masteis of arts and 27 baLliotorb of arts, the rcht being imdergradiiates 
, of the university. Three candidates iioiii this bchool passed the university LL.B. 
Examination. • 

{$) Normal Schools. 44. The five normal schools of the ric'^iJeney arc entirely devoted to the training of 
masteis for vernacular srhoulb. For Eiiglibh masteis of all grades wo look to Ae high 
schools and the university. The best iiibtiumen^ for improving the normal sohools, 1 
ooneeive to be tho standards of examination pi escribed by the department. Thorough 
training in the requirements of these standards will beet qualify the students fortho*per- 
foniiauce of their limited duties, as vernacular schoolmaaters. To this point attention 
has recently been given. The Poona Training College, the late principal of which was 
rather an able schmar than a practical eclueationbit, has, since his promotion to be reporter 
on native newspapers, been placed under B4o Saheb Narayen Bhai Dhandelw, late 
deputy eduoationiu inspector, from whose great practical experience of the tequirements 
8f sehoola, and bis habu of managing sohoolmastcrs, much improvement of training 
o<dlc<*e may be expected. It has been found difficult hitherto to get vouths of any 
intelligenoe to enter this institution, but by degrees, os the department set&es down in 
oigganisatiott, and especially when arrangements have been made for giantbg pensions to 
the masters of4<>oal eess sdlioolsj this diffioulty will oeaso. 

^ ' 4 

f) yshiloSoliooli. 46. By the Bmlution No. 1040 of the Government of Indian under date 7ih December 
1887r the eam of 10,000 rupees per annum was granted as an annual Imperial assignment Ibr 

female 
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The fbUowbig tables will diow the a4viuioe made in female eduoatUm during the year 
under rqpeiit~ 

Expenditure on Female Schools. 



In the Southern Division, owiug to the creditable exertions of the deputy Insi»ectors, 
new female schools, both Brahman and Lin^avet, have been started, the cost being 
defrayed out of local cess. In the Northern Division Mr. Curtis reports that **au increase 
of 32 female schools, and of 1.417 girls under instruction, without any addition to the 
Impelial funds available for this purpose, shows that the desire for female education is 
steadily increasing, and this loo in ail parts of the tli\ision.” 

Major Waddington reports on the female schools of the Central Division. The interest 
taken in them by the people them^^elvcs is always superficial, often feigned, and except at 
the Presidency (and c^en thoie onl} among the Paisees and a fen of the more hlglily- 
edueated Hindoos), 1 see no evidence of a real earnest desiio on the port of the peo^o m 
general for the education of their female children.*’ 

I must say that my own observation would load me to coincide in the opinion of Major 
Wa<ldington. It has always appeared to me that female education is a reality with the 
Parsees, and a pretence with trie Hindoos, though less so with the Guzerathi than with 
the Marathi-speaking ])Cople. The bcht chance for the giadual improvement of Native 
girlb* schools would be that resident European ladies should take a Dusitiesb-likc interest 
In them, free from all proselytizing intentions. It is, unfortuuateW, seldom that this can 
bo expected. But my best thanks are due to influential ladies at Tanna and at Dhoolia, 
for the improvemeut they have eflected In the girls* schools of those places. 


46. The proposal, mentioned in para. 4G of my last annual report, for the establislunent Flan for a Femala 
of female Normal schools in this Presidency dief not obtain sanction during the year under Nor^ School 
report. Hecently, however, a modified sanction for 12,000 rupees, per annum to establish a 
female Normal s^ol in the town of Bombay has been received. The Secretary of State 
has been applied to for the appointment of a qualified mistress or superintendent, under 
whom Anjdo-vemacular masters will be appointed. Wc are as yet quite in Bie dark ae to 
ihe soH of pupils who will enter tius institution. I should be inclined to think that the 
wives of school masters would be among the most appropriate and promising pupils. But 
it may turn out that the apparent difficulties of w experiment will dlmmiim on actual 
tiiaL 


47. Aided insiitudoiis, like the Govemment institutions, must be judged ftom the table State of sided 
of mutts of exateinations (pammph 35/. From this it would appear that Btimdiazd I. ibr institutions. 
AAglo-Tenmouiar schools is of ^ the standards the one under iMA most pupils from 
mM iKdiCH^ jriTTt^i This would indicate that aided schools devote mott of their strength 
to 4lamiaii|la)sy iiistnietioi&« sopplemonted by a little EugUsh. In nuvely vemaoular in- 
stim<Aioil tike lAded schools show remarkable weakness as eontrastea with tiie results of# 
(JoTefumettt institotioiur. No student from any aided instittttion appears to have suoceeded 
infiwntif any of tlmSk^er univemty examhm^ .Kinetemt studoutti 

ftem thamr utttattout matriculated in the univetsity. 
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Popular Education 
in Native States. 


Bale of school books. 
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literature. 
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Banskrlt Series of 
ProfeiBon Bdhler 
and Kielhom, 


Ee^ision of school¬ 
book seriest 


5^10 rilWCiV 'wuliliKmlfW 

4 g. It »ai he rt w WD ii ttot «f 46 edtottls Hm m 

piijjrmeiits for revultd^ no leetr than |L3 ftre schools for B«ro|M9«n nnd mmubm MimofUA 
that out of 16 applicants fpt grants^ registered for examination during the ^ear 
16$S-09, as tam^ as six ore of the same chai^aoter, altogether 19 otrt of 69. Agi|.hli» out 
of the Imperial exi>emUtitrc on school buildings during the year (As. 1«90,71$* 7. V) no 
less than 40»Q(H) rupees have been aesigaed to liuiluings for European and Eurasian 
schools bn the prinoqde of Lord Canning's Minute. There is certainly no direction in 
which the Department of Public Inhtrnction in Bombay has mor^^ developed recently, 
than in that of prr>\iding or aiding education for children of British or Xndo-British 
parentage. The allowanoes of special gj'auts to boys of such parentage^ who pass under 
the higher standaidsand arc willing to study for, and in, the University, nave been 
successful in encouraging a cla^s of nerbons who bad previously kept aloof from liberal 
education, to enter liigh schools and coUogcs, and, bide by side with Brabtnans and 
Parsecs, to stud^ art^, inedieinc, and civil cuguicciing. Sixteen of these exhibitions are 
now held by boys, who wiJl, I trust, introduce a new element into the colleges, and asso* 
date on terms of fellow slop and equality witli the native btudents. 

49 . I have rc(‘eivcd ftoiu time to time fn\onrable accountb of the progress of the young 
Baja of Kolhapur, under hib (TO'vcinor (\iptam Wobt, and his tutor Mr. Jamsetjee N. 
Ilnwala, m.a. AJr. Bcllaiis at Bclgauni F-eems to have done good bcrvice in superintending 
the ediionlion of the >(>ung Chief of Miraj. Major Waddlngton in Ids Heport (Apjiondiz 
A. 1) records the attendance c»f hOinc )oung iMarathi Sirdars at Govornnient Sdiools of 
the J)cccan and Concuii. And at Ahinedubad a boai ding-liouso for minor talookdars is 
being establibhed bj the Scttiuiient olheer, in eouiicction with tlfo Jiigh school. The 
above fnefs are oidy beginnings in a light direction. It would be well if systematic rates 
could be laid d*»wn for the aftcndanci* of all wards of Governnicnt at public places of 
inbiruction, under suitable arrangement m according to tlicir rcbpcctlve positions. 

50. Po])ular education has boon extended and improved in fhe native States of 
Kolhapur and Miraj, under ('okmcl AndciMni And Mr. Curtis, in Ids report (Appendix 
A. 2) speakb enthusiabtically of (he bpicad of education in Katt^awar and llcva 

Kanta. 

• 

51. The Curator's llcpoit, embodied above in p'lia'^. 15-18, bhows the steady and 
satisfactory growth of opeiations in the bale of S( hool-books, 1,43,526 rupees having been 
paid into the Tieasur^ during the }car, on aeeoiiiit of these sales, ag.ainbi 1,25,35.3 rupees 
m 1866-67, and 98,904 rupees in 1865-66, 

52 A])pcnclix K. shows the cxjiciuliture of 15,708. 4. on the encouragement of 
literature Perhaps the most im^iortaiit w^oik pationiscd duiiug the year is the Zend 
Pahlvi Glossal'} ol the Dostiir Iloshang]i .Ininaspji, i*'v]'<ed by Dr. llaug, and printed in 
Gcrniuji}. And next in interest stand*) the splendid ])hotogia])hic work on the Arehi- 
tectuie ol Ahiuedabad, Bejapoor, l)h irwur, and Mysore, edited by Mr. T. C5. Hope. The 
rosi of the viorks tliat appi ur in the list will sfieak for thcmselveH. 1 have now to notice 
for the first time the attcmjit to tiunslalc Shakespi^aie into Marathi. A difiiculty as to 
the proj)er nu I hod of ])iebcnting Shakespeare to nalhe readers has been experienced. 
Some scholars of lids country are of ojdidon that Shakespeare slioiild be adapted to India, 
by turning his kings and courtieis into iti^ahs, Brahmans, kc., and by laying the scene at 
Oojeeii or boine otiicr cla*'Sical town of ancient India, the customs and incidents of 
tin* plays being anulogicully ahored. Others think that Shakespeare may be translated 
in^o the v oinacuLir hiuguages. A bpeclmeu of each method a])pcaTB in tiie list of patronised 
works, ** Othello having b(on tian&iatcd into Marathi by ihe late Mr. Mahadeo Shustri, 
and “ The Taming of the Shrew," adajtted by Mr. Snkharam P. PandH under the name 
of ** Shcids Sav asiier " (an idiom answ cring t<t our diamond cut diamond ”). Each expo- 
Ttinent is in its way iutcicsting, the former (the ti'anblntion of “ Othello'*) being, of course, 
the most elaborate and ditln ult 

53. The (^cries of Siiiit^lviit el assies project(*(l about three years ago, and alrcarly twice 
reported on by me, has lioen succesbfully earned on in the year under report. Panrha^ 
tantrOf Books IV. and V., have been brought out, and tlie remainder is nearly ready. 
An important work (to students of Sanskiit grammar), ihcParihhdnrndusekhara of Nago» 
jibhatta^ has been edited, with critical and explanatory notes, by Professor Kielhorn, Sad 
will shortly appear. Raffhinjams'€t^ edited by Mr. SnOnkar P. Pandit, is in the press. 
Subsidiary to the above series I may mention that on excellent Rfcond Book in Sanskrit^ 
for the use of High Sidiools, has been brought out by Mr. Kamkrishna &. Bhandarkar. 

54. Among other pieces of work for the improvement of this Department, accomplished 
during the year, I may mention the careful revision of the 6i\jaralz series of eohool-books 
^ a conuuittoe of scholars, presided over by Mr. X. C. Hope, <ka., CoUeotor of jBurat. 
Ime s^es after revision was stereotyped. A similar revision of Ma t wB i i series has 
.tmenaotpnfoot. Asthosucoeasiveschorit-booksformaniianortaintfYeiniuottr **S|imda!rdk'* 
it is bbviously noc^ossary tliat they should be made xw>t oiuy as good as possible, bat ali^ 
4 uly piuporiionate in resfiect of difficulty. 1 should long nnoe luive inmtnted a xdvUim 

^ of our Stimol Series, had I not expected that Uie aeihorities of tiie CXsMrihm 

Bress, aooor^ng to announcements made in 1665, woidd, eve fliis, Imvejbrotttikt tnst 
a shries of English' reading bucks, which might serve, in soM vespeots as e wmAS* or ten 

esMieime 






tey^&agi .Kill df 

|<^&boo1(ift. tbo liewly eatabiiabed Oaa^are^e TrafiaUtor to Goverameni vrlir%>ul^^ 
.fp|i|»].;^« wbat is ^ranted in tibia feapect for tbe Southern Diviston. In Sind 

b^texeeta of odocatum^^ r6caii% heon taken b:^ the dravring up a Hti^tt- 

dcbool-b<^a may be printed. Hitherto the Hindu ^mninnHy 
'iH i^CNBi eaiidi separate village in Sind haa had its own conventional alphabet. The offidU 
4i^habet^ alone used for prioring^ is a modification of the Arabic character. Most Hindus, 
a repumance to the alphabet of the Koran^ have oir this account kept aloof from 
^tim sdbbls *111 Sind. But this difficulty will now be removed. 


M. The numbers returned as studying Sanskrit in schools throughout the Presidency 
are 1,899, against 1,747 in the previous year. This increase (which^ of course, does not 
ino^de coDege students) is entirely dne to progress in this respect made in the Northern 
Division, where Mr.'Curtis reports an incrcfaae of 277 Sanskrit-learning jmpils. In other 
parts, of the.I'residency there has been a falliog off in Sanskrit pupils; a fact which I can 
only account for by referring to the opinion of the Deputy Inspectors, mentioned in my 
last year’s Heport (para. «58), that the taste for Sanskrit is dying out among the people, 
except such oi them as come within the influence of the University. 

57. At the High Schools of the PrcBidciicy 212 bo;^8 are returned as learning Latin, 
waiudt l^ in 1866-;67. This is not to be taken as an indication that Latin will supersede 
Sanskrit in our schools. There is ample room for both languages, and it is chiefly the 
Parsec students who will avail thomseives of any facilities tliat may be afforded for learn¬ 
ing Latin. The above small increase only shows that a step has been taken in a previously 
neglected direction. The recently established Gilchrist Scholarships will doubtless give 
some encouragement to (he study of Latin throughout India. It is to the credit of 
Bombay, that when an examination fur those Scholarships, including Latin as a subject, 
was announced to be held in January 1868, five native students from this Presidency 
came forward as candidates, liut, as no candidates from the other Presidencies were to be 
found, the examination was postponed. 


68. Three or four gymnasia have been opened during the year in connection with 
different High Schools, A beginning has been made, w^ith the full sympathy of the 
people, towards the systematic introduction of something like Physical Education. 

69. Sir jamsetjee Jejeebboy’a School of Industrial Art, an aided institution, which has 
now existed about 11 years, haa of late been working efficiently, thougli susceptible in 
some respects of improvement. This school iiumbers 74 atudents, divided into tw’o 
classes,—the first, 41 iu number, going through an elementary and general course; the 
second, 33 in number, a snecial and more advanced course. The Elementary course, 
obligatory on aU, embraces the Ibllowiug subjects;— 


1. (a.) Elementary Ornament. 

(6.) Practical Geometry. 

2. (a.) Advanced Ornament. 

(6.) Linear Perspective. 

3. Shaded Drawing ^free and rapid) from the round, 
(a.) From Foliage. 

(6.) From Figures. 


The special course consists of— 

1. Architecture— 

(a.) General. 

(6.) Gotliic Ornament from Prints, with instruments, 
(c.) Ornament from Casts. 

2. Drawing from Aiftique. 

8. WoQ^ Engraving. 


In addUion to these two courses the school contains a Practical .D^p&vtment conristing 
^tfaree dtetiers --Sculpture, under Mr. Kipling; Decorative Printing, under Mr. Griffiths, 
'i^ltfetal-work, under Mrr Higgins. These ateliirs are attended ritogether by about 60 
^ri^den^. til of whom receive sti^nds, and may be regarded as amrentices, though 

riiort triads of instniotion. ' Each of the three 
behn hi^y auceessfiU in teaching his own pazricular department 
pfuttpili An exhibitiQiK of Fine Arts,, held in Bombay in Februmr 
. ... ... . ^ seveiiC huMt credi^ble gpociiiie^ of ihetri^-woik mouldings; and 

ekeeitied by the students. A^good deal of work has^ been tm^ed ^nt of 


sehori-booka . ‘i 


Study of Sanskrit* ^ 


Study of Xalui. 


Physical EducatloD* 


Education iu 
Industrial Art. 
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for 

aneed hiul tke Wtiiica OeurtiiiMirt oondaapwnM *0 tHwna ir«»te wetf MnKi 

* art&rfcio establvluxi^aii,. Th* Mbotf vw vinted, by order of ••Cteveriimitt dfiriiig ilie year, 
1)7 Captain and Woddi&gton, who Imve made^mi^iiy foe 

its improved cagaitiealhm 

OnditUmi ud jwevious yew hu been wn^ued (««App. H.) nn tb* 

wcMtoMti of t1)o conditiouA and terms of the Educational Service in this rrcsidenoy. The Otyvernmeait 
jEdttoitlonal Service* of India, I regret to lias continued to disallow the modest pro|Ki8als suhmitt^ by me 
and n])pro\od by the Local Govorament The higher educational officers serving under 
me canuot but feel it to be an injustice that gentlemen of piecisely the same stanahm 
and qualifications with thomselves are allowed mueh higliet rates of pay in Bengal, wbes^ 
at tiic same time, the cost of living is lower. ^ They also justly complain that they are in 
an inferior iKisition in point of pension to military chaplaina, and that by recent ofdere 
they have l>een rendered liable to loss of cinjdoyment at six months’ notice. This de^ 

K ent has received all vcuMonable consideration and sympathy from the Oovemmen.t of 
»a>, ns al*?o from the Bight IToiioiirable the Secretary of State for India, and I 
am not vs itliout ho 2 >e that a reconsideration of the question may end in the 'introductiab 
of a new order oi thing", nhich shall give an assured future to education in this 
Presidency. 


Notes” on the Cl. Since the publication of ni^ last report iwo Notes” on the state of education in 
itf ISducation India, for the jears 18f»5-66 nnd 18C6-G7 respeoth , have been issued under the 
m Inata authority of the Governiucnt of India. The latter of these two " Notes ” appears toha/ve 

been mueh more caiefully drawn up than the former one. But I am still humbly of 
opinion (see Appendix I.) that no general report of this kind can be really valuable, except 
it be the worlc of a wiitir who na^ actual n(*quaiiitanrc with the different educational 
syshnus which he undertakes to describe and compare. 

yf. Grants 

Poona : Director of Public Instiuction. 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, 

8 September 180^. 


(Educational, No. 3.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in Ckiuncil^ Bombay. 

Sir, India Office, London, 11 September 1869. 

Para. 1. The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated the 2nd October, 
No. 10 a of 18(58, foi warding the Report of tho Department of Public Instruction 
in Bombay for 1867-68, has been considered by me in Counbil. 

2. Sir Alexander Grant’s Report places the results of the year before your 
Excellency's Government with clearness and moderation. Tliese results are 
satisfactory. A net increase is shown in the number of schools and*iu the 
number of scholars. 1he former exceed the schools of 1866-67 by 841. Umb 
latter exhibit an addition of 20,443. The expe.iditure attendant on this 
increase, omounting to nearly 1,50,000 rupees, has beeu met entirely from 
local funds. 

« 3. The increase in the number of schools and scholars has been accompanied 

by an improvement in the higher grades of education. 1 he number of studentB 
from the high schools who matriculated in the university has advanced from .66 
to 108, and those from aided institutions” from 12 to 23. The number of 
students who have passed the first examination in arts, and who have graduated 
in arts, law, and medicine, has increased from 40 to 57* • 

4. The least satisfactory parts of the report are those vjiieh relate to the 
Grant Medical College and to the Poona Engineering College. The fbrmer of 
these institutions, your Excellency in Council states, will claim the separate 
consideration of Goremmmxt. 1 will not, therefore, dilate on &e sutijeot now, 
but 1 confess that 1 do not understand the system which, after the supreme 
^ authofity has decided that certain Chairs in the College are to be oceuplM bgr 
officers elding certain medical appointments, permits the Medical Storekeroer 
of ^6 Presidency, whounder thedrders of the Qcrnitamwt et I 
3Memx M^eria Medina,*’ to decline {vide 41stparagr^ ct Sir A4 Gteatfa 
Report} to deliver lectures on that subject. On potato I desfre that % tfspa^ 
rate*expIaiiation may be afforded. 

6. IlAbgret 



/ 


i.'l ffi9Vlpl<fN> MNX^ m ton wscottut «C «1}e Poonfc jEogineerinfe 

‘CttSmb." 7 IlMl tlif« IttriKettiiiH), vvfifob. ikwIm, or slioald seii^ to xoret a 
gi«a$|a)idl1&4jireM!hie:^^ wunt, aad Ute teaoHini; in wfeSch should opoa an* 
aonoarwla and nselm rarerr to tha educated youth of your ProddeiM^. may 
veoeiTe title careful attention of your Exoelleney in Council, and that iCa require- 
iU^a may, should such a oouw bo necessary, ber brought to the particular 
notice of the Government of India. 


6 I observe, with pleasure,^ that female .education is making fair progress. 
The number of schools has increased by 52, and the number of scliolars by 
2,284. Four-fifths of the expenditure which has produced these results has 
been defrayed from local funds. 

y. I believe that Sir A Grant and Major VVaddington express the opinion of 
those aho are best acquainted with the subject when they state that female 
education, so far as the liombay Presidency*is eoneerned, is a reality among the 
Parsecs and a pretence among the Hindoos. But 1 see little or no discourage¬ 
ment in the fact. Forty years ago, perhaps thirty years ago, female education 
vras a pretence among the Parsecs, but such of late has been tlie neceli^tion of 
educational progiess, that there is good ground for believing fhat* 10 years 
hence it will be a «‘ality among Hindoos. 

B. The progress of education, especially of the higher kind, among the 
children of Europt^ans and Eurasians is %ery satisfactory, and the more so 
because, in our earlier efforts to raise the intellectual standard of India, the 
claims of this class of our subjects was perhaps in some degree overlooked. 1 
am also much phased to learn that in natiie states, such as those of Kolapoor, 
the southern Mahratta country, Kattywar, and the Rewa Kanta, popular 
education has keen extended and improved. With respect to those natives of 
rank who are in the position of wards to our Government, 1 must say that we 
neglect a most sacred duty if we permit any oireumstanccs or considerations to 
interfere with the attainment of the great object of imparting to them a sound 
and liberal education. 

* 

9. In the 40th and 41st paragraphs of his Report, Sir A. Grant discusses a 
point of considerahh* interest, the improvement of the Anglo-vernacular schools. 

It was entirely consistent with the solidity and reality of t hat gentleman's 
administration that he discerned the evil of calling that an Anglo-vernacular 
school in which only five or six buys learnt a little imperfect English. By the 
simple rules which Sir A Grant piomulgated on this subject, and by the demand 
of a small fee lor English instruction, he reduced 8G schools from the class of 
Ooi < rnmeiit middle class schools to vernacular or primary scnouls. It required, 
no doubt, some nerve to strike off nearly 1,700 from the number (on paper) of 
Euglish-leamiug pupils, hut 1 have a just confidence that Sir A. Chrant acted in 
the interests of real English education by doing so. 

10 . T desire to be informed of the proceedings of your Excellency in Council 
in relation to the alleg(‘d misa[>propriation of the Elphiiistone Funds. 

11 . Tlie statements of the Hiiector of Public instruction relative to the Book . 
Department, to the study of Sanskrit and Latin, to the encouragements 
afforded to literature, to the opening of several ^mnasia, to the progress of 
bir Jamseljee Jec^eebhoy’s School of Industrial Art, are all matters of con~ 
gratulation. 

18. In conclusion, I muiit e.^ircss my concurrence in the just remarks 
recorded by your Excellency in Councal relative to the very valuable services 
rendered by Sir Alexander Grant to the cause of education in India. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Argj/U. 



V .W* 
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•irth May 1809, 
Kos. 61 to 66. 


* Form wanted with 
the original collec¬ 
tion. 




' ,''"W% 'have4l9tt\1iof^r a.copf of this Rai^ 

in this Pn^std^h^'TOr tho oIBctal year .1867~€8| togerajnr the.Proocseiliiiga*' 
of Govems^nt contaittixig the Minute;; recorded thereon by ibe Hoaeiiindilb 
Mr. A. J. Arbuthnot .and his. Excellency the President* and cwder ^tpsed 
in review of the Report. 

2. We take this opportunity to state, with reference to your Ednoetipntd 
Despateh to his Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General df 
India in Council, under d;ite ihe 28th October last, No. 22, aS which a copf 
has.been communicated to us by the Government of India, that the subject 
of supplying the moans of elementary education for the agriculturai classes 
fiom local taxation is under our consideration, and that we hope to he in a 
position to submit our views, at length, on the question, at an early date. 


• 

PkockediIsTgs of the Madras Govermucut, Educational Departments 17tli May 1869. 

Head the following papers: 

No. 51.—Scad llepoi*t* of the Director of Public IiistriiGtion for the official year 1867~68^ 

dated 15th July 18C8, No. 15. 

No. 52. — Minute by the Honourable J. Arhuihnot^ dated 9th<MMarGh 1869. 

An abstract of the report on Public Instruction. for the official year 1867-68, which, 
though dated the 15th July, did not reach the Government until the 20th November, 
was some time ago ]>repared under my directions, and embodied in the General Adrniuuh 
iration Report of the Presidency. I now proceed to record the remarks suggested by.ti 
careful perusal of the Director’s report and of the documents appended to it. 

2. The results of the year, as shown by the numerical I'ctiirns, may, I think, be 
regarded as on the whole satisfactory, in so far as they I’clalc to schools which are ranked 
in the first aud middle classes. Tlic number of schools connected witli the department at 
the close of the year was 1,687, with an attendance of 62,975 pupils, showing an.increase 
of 301 schools and 11,857 pupils, as compared with the returns of the previous year. 
The Dir vector explains that, as regards the number of schools, the actual increase is less by 
14 than the number entered on the returns, but that tliis remark does not apply to the 
increase in the number -of pupils which is accurately represented by the figure above 
given. The increase of 1,162 pupils attendiug schools of the first class, aud of 5,113 
pupils in schools of the inidfllc class is decidedly satisfactory ; and it is also gratifying to 
nnd that the number of girls under instruction lias risen during the year from 4>638 to 
6,510. On the other hand, tlic increase of only 3,753 in the number of pupils attending 
schools of the lower class, and of only 66 in the number attending Normal schools, whil6 
the number of schools of the latter class has diminished by one, are f^ts which tend to 
show that, in the important matter of primary education, the operations of the depart* 
xnent are not being prosecuted with that vigour which the Government have a right to 
expect. 1 will advert to this point more Tuny after I have noticed the other topics which 
take precedence of it in the Director’s report. 

3. The progress of English, or, to speak more correctly, of Anglo-vernacular educa-* 
tion, as tested by the University examinations, though it does not show any marked 
advance over the year immediately preceding that under review, is not otherwise tiii^ 
encouraging, more especially when it is taken into account that the standard of the Matri¬ 
culation Examination, and also, I believe, that of the First Examination in Ai^ was 
materially raised by raising the minimum of marks in tlie English language entitling a 
candidate to pass from onc-friurth to one-third of the maximum. The large proportion rf 
matriculated students who came from private schools is noteworthy.^. The x^mts of the 
examination ore especially creditable to the school su]moTtodl ly the SVee CHimih tf 
Seotbnd’s Mission at Madras, which sent up 20 successful candidates for MatrioolatioQi 
and hmo to the First Examination in Arts. 

. 4# 7^0 l^resulency College maintains its proper position at the heiM of the xetunt^ 
respect of the higher examinations* The numl^ir df.stadentofiem 
the Jnrovinoial College at Combaconum, Vbo passed tlis First Arts Examination is v0ijr 
cr^table.^ This institution, however, was less successful at Matifiim^^ ^aiouh 
^nation year, whiA. result is attnbhtod; by ^ Dn^tor 

that, establifilunent of a 'seocmd class in the ^ ^lloj^late 

did not obtidn the si^e attention from tim eonl^ leael^ as ii| 




^ teacha^;:ib“iliLe 

otemw in-^^ited hy fi^v « 

fiMii^^iji!iM^« .tbe poibli" i» wa iAtIiigIi oix^t to recciv'e oarefut coitoi^eral^ii* 

JbbtfSQi tlif^ Mr- Powdl d^dld- 1^ ici«tructe4^to call upou tbe a 

edipiency of ihe teiwsiikig in the Matriculatioti clasA and ixl ^lyiss^ 
Bolotr'it/«Bdi to oifoniiany snggeBtibne ho m^y deem proper for Btrengthcning thi etkff of 


^he GoTemmeint sillaii echool« at Chittoor, Madnra, and Salem appear to have done 
weH. The continued svtoceea of the first of these sohools is highly creditable to the head 
master^ CL Teroovengadum ^!Naidoo. From some of the other schocds better results 
Might have been looked for« * The Killah school at Cuddalorc has, as tlie inspector 
observes, the unenviable distinctum of not having ^ passed a single^ candidate at the 
University examinations. It is to be hoj>ed that tliis school^ whiA is the oldest of the 
Oovemment alllah schools, will take up a better position under the head master who has 
been recently appointed to It. 


0. It appears from the tabular statement printed rm page 5 of the Director's re])ort, 
that every district, except Ncllore, is now provided with a soh<K)l ranked in the first class. 
Tlie inspector of the division is of opinion, and in this opinion the Director expresses his 
concurrence, that the school whicn for many years has been supported by the Free 
Qhurch of Scotland’s Mission at Nellore, does not meet the higher educational wants of 
tiie district, and that a Government zillnh school should be establislieil there. ' Some eor* 
respondence took jdace regarding the Mission schoed at Nellore in the early part of last 
year, and the (government were thou informed that tbe inani^ers contemplated 
strengthening the staff of teachers. It should be ascertained w'hether this hasjbccn done, 
and with what result. The establishment of a Government school in a town hitherto 
occupied by a school under private management, aind subject to Government inspection, 
would be (opposed to the ]U*incipleB which have hitherto guided this Government in its 
educational operations; but the principle has had to be departed from at Mangalore, in 
conser|Ucnce of the proved insufficiency of tbe existing schools, and it may jwsasibly be 
necessary to follow a similar course at Nellore. 1 trust, however, that the Free Church 
Mission, which has done, and is doing so much for education in Madras, may be able to 
place its Nellore school on such a footing as will relieve the Government from the 
necessity of taking a step which would almost certainly be detrimental to the Mission 
school. 


7. It is not easy to form any very definite impression in regard to the efficiency of the 
instruction imparted in those schools, whether (jrovernment ori>rivate, which are classified 
as middle class schools. In the case of these schools there is no definite standard such as 
is afforded by the University examinations in I he case of scduads of the first class by 
which their progress may be tested, nor is the deficiency supplied by the reports of the 
inB|:>ectorB, which, although many of them enter into considerable detstil regarding the 
Bchools inspected by them, do not, for the most part., i)rc8Gnt any general view of the 
result of the inspections, or of the state of the schools. For instance, none of these re|K)rts 
show what number of.the C5ovornment taluq schools, or of the private schotds of a corre¬ 
sponding grade, contain a class studying the subjects prescribed fur flic fifth or highest 
elaas of a taluq school, what number of pupils arc studying these subjects, or what.number 
have passed a good examination in them. Information of this nature would be very 
useful, and might easily be embodied in tabular statements entered in the body of the 
reports, and illustrated by remarks in the Ictter-pross. It would be well, I think, if 
the Director of Public Instruction were to confer with the inspectors on this point, 
with the view of rendering the reports more intelligible and more interesting. For 
the most part these reports, and 1 may add, the reports c»f the Director, arc singularly 
deficient in topics of interest, and in this respect present a ve^ marked contrast to 
the reports which annually emanate from the ins}>ectors of schools in Fngland. There is 
one defect in the {>lan of the reports which increases the difficulty of forniing any general 
conclusions witli reference to any particulai* class of schools, viz., that private schools are 
tiotiood separately from Government schools, and that while the latter are reported on 
with reference to the class in which they arc placed, the former are referred to with 
reference to the district in which, they are situated.^ The practice of noticing the 
jprivate schoolfi separately from ^he Government schools is, 1 believe, in accordance with 
the matriictions of the. Government of India, and cannot be altered without their per- 
'^ission* It would lie a fpreat improvement if the schools were grouped together with 
inference to Ihe class in. which they are iududod, and therefore with reference to the 
standard of ^instruction, and irrespectively of the source from which they derive their 
support. ^A^eographical subdivision, district by district, would natiirally form part of 
' 'Ae The Government of India might be requested to authorise an alteration to 

mste extent in the plan of the reports. 


Jtcrvwtkig to the sidbjeet of middle-class schools, 1 think it nu^t be well to suggest 
the eaime^ncy of establishing in ommexlbn with them a system of seholar- 
ill ftf tlift first elaas. The eammioation for suoh scholarships.might 
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9. I have alreadj alluded to the comparativeW unsatlsfaetory pragreas of primary 
education as shown in this and previous rcxK>rt8. It is impossible, I thii%, to peruse the 
report now before us in connexit>n with the previous correspondence which has passed on 
tluB subject without being forced to the conclusion that the JDirector does not attach that 
importance to it which the subject deaervea In 1866 the' Qovemment directed that tbe 
system ofpayment for-resuita under which a considerable number of schools in the dis¬ 
tricts of Coimbatore, Madura, and Nollore have been aided and improved, diould be 
extended to c%ei*y distiict in tbe Presidency; and on the 19th November 1867, or more 
than four monthb before the close of the year embraced iu this rmort, the Director was 
authorised, in anticipation of the sanction of tiio Government of India, to wpoint three 
additional Deputy Inspectors, and 18 additional Inspectini^ Schoolmasters, tnni being the 
additionnl inbxiecting agency proposed by him to enable him to carry out an extension of 
the system. It appears, however, that on the 8let March last, only two out of the three 
additional Dcjmty Inspectors had been ax>pomtcd, and one of these only three weeks 
before ihejcloae of the official year, and that the number <»f Inspecting Schoolmabtcrb hM 
only been increased by one. Three districts, Cuddapah, Canara, and Malabar, had been 
adaed to the list of those in which the system had been previously in operation; but 
although grants were sanctioned ainoiintiug in the disti icts of Canara and Malabar to 
1,996 rup^B, only 778 rupees of tliie sum had been paid before the dose of the year, lu 
CuddaxiiuirgrautB, the amount of which is not stated, had been sanctioned but none had 
been paid. The whole subject is disjioscd of by the Director in one brief paragraph and 
a short tabular statement, which does not include the bchools brought lyider the system in 
Malabar and Canara, and which is, therefore, incomplete. Not a word is said by the 
Director of the working of the system, or of any ai i angeiticnts that he may have made 
for its extension. From the repoits of the inspectors it is to bo gathered that, inespeo* 
tively of the delay in providing the necessary inspecting agency, there are at pre'^eut two 
material hindrances to the efficient working of the system, viz., the delay in supply ing the 
district book depots with elementary seboobbooLs and delay in payment of the grants. 
In connexion with the first point the report of the Inspcc'toi of Schools for the 2iid Divi¬ 
sion contains an extract of a letter fioin his Deputy Inb|K*ctor, from which it appears that 
for fite months the district book depiit at Cuddapah, which is connected by railway with 
Madras, had been left without anj smiply of one of the elementaly school-books most in 
use in the village schools. The insufficiency of the supply of boobs in the Madura iluuk 
Depot is noticed hy Mt. Maiden On the second point, the fact that 1,218 rupees out of 
1,996 i*u]>ecs. the aggiogate amount of the giants sanctioned for the village schools in 
Mnltibar and Canara, had not been paid at the clo^^c of the ^ear, while in Cuddapah none 
of the griuits had been p«ad, bhowb that bomc change is needed iu the regulatious for the 
payment of these giants. The subject ib ad\cited to by Mi. Garthwaite in the 43rd 
paragraph of Ins re]M)it. Each Inspector should be vested writh authority to order pay¬ 
ment of all gi ants claimable under the pajment-for-icsults bvbtem up to a specified aggre¬ 
gate bum to bt* fixed by the Director from time to time. In eider to do«ih>s it wall be 
ncccbKary to iccast the 8th section of the regulations pi in Cod on iiagt* 231 of the Appen¬ 
dices to the lleport. IVlr Powell bhould be in»«tructeu to revise the section and to submit 
the draft for the sanction of Government, lie sliouhl also be required, in his annual 
reixirt fi>r tbe current year, to repoit fully on the woiking of the system of payment-for- 
results, and cbjieeiall^ with reference to its apx>lication to indigenous village schools. 


10. In the reports of the Inspectors there are allusions to delays in iho Director's office 
in other matters, which arc probably attiibutablc to the system of centralization being 
carried too far. I cannot help thinking tliat tlic Inspectors might be vested with aiitliori^ 
to sanctiou the payment of grants in aid of salaries up to a certain amount, reporting them 
proceedings to the Director. Mr. Powell might be told to submit his opinion on Hus 
jioint. 

11. The operations of the Madras Education Act cai^;iot be regarded as satisfactory 
except in the case of a few of the middle-class schools established under its provisions. I 
hope very shortW to be in a |>oBition to lay before Government a comprebentive ptopoM 
on the sulgeot of primary eduoatiem. 

12. It only remains for me to advert to the Normal scboolsi and here again 1 am eon- 
steamed to observe that the DirectorVi views do not appear to be in uinson witih those 
whiofi the Government of this Presidency have frequently enunciated as to the great 
imiKtirtanoe these schoola I cannot otheswise account for the extraordinary step ta^ 
by hsm^of transferring to another institution, almost immediately after his anuTa] in the 
ootintcyv of an Assistant Master who had been sent obt by the Seoretaw of State Ibr 
employment in the Normal school at Madras. This important school had long suflhred 
from tne ineffiokmu^ m the late Pt^incipal, and when at length this hindrance to the 
efficiepey of iht institution had been remov^ and tike SecretsS^ of State had sent out a 
master to fill iqp the vacancy which had unavmdahly oooiintMi in the staff of teaohen^ the 
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* vig^ to «xp<ci ibot otaff of teiudierB would bo molotamed ^ 
at3t«|Nro|^ifemgtk Tbe 'K<o»mal 9ohm^ at TeUoro and !l^n^iAopol7 ^ 

jKpfMt to bo dwaff well* Tbe report on the inspection of the Cannonore eohool is not 
*eo antbimtarjr ae ibe reenlte of ^be eaamlnationn for eertificaiee would lead one to eaqpeet. 

Aa re(|M>de the Yiattfapatam Noisnal Schools it is nutoh fo be regretted that, owing to some 
misuoderetandings mie* im)Kirtant institution should iiave been left umnspected for a 
whole year. 

(signed) J. Afbuthnot. 


No. 53.—MiirUTS by His Excellency the Frosideut, dated 10th April 1869.* 

In transmitting these papers I have but little to add to the remarks of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
in which I heartily^ concur. There are, however, three ])oints which have attracted 
my particular attention, and on which it may be right for me to Mibinit some observa- 
tiona 

2. l>uring my recent tour in the districl of Tinnevelly an addres^* was presented to me 
which warmly urged the esta]>ll'4hmcnt of a (lovernmenl zlllah bcliool at Tinnevelly, 
whi||e the educational waists of the place are at present chiefly huj>])lied by a largo 
Au^o-vernacular school under the direction of the Cliurcli Missionary St»cicty, and by a 
school of the same clia^acfer recently instituted by the native community, and bupported 
by Rubscriptians, fees, and a grant-in-aid. These bchools axe not, in the minds of those 
who addressed mo, eoinnionsuiute with the wants of the ]>]ai*c. llicy flesire to have the 
beneflta exf a first-class (lovorniiient school. I did not feel myself at liberty to return 
any decided reply to this request, and I avjiil nijself of this oecasiuu to elicit the opinion 
of my coiieiigues. I am m^srlf undei the impression that then^ is not a sufficient ground 
for neoeding to the wishes oi the perMoiis lefcrred to Tinne\c11y is prosperous and 
opulent. Its people are honourably dlstinguisliod by liberality ati<l an independent spirit. 
The Native Anglo-Vernacular School ii» bUsceptlblc of impio\<»iueiit by the same means 
which have supported it up to tlic present time. On the other hand, tlio Church Mxs- 
Bumary t^ociet^ have it in contemplation to proem e a first-class English teacher from 
home, a giaduate of one of the XJniverhitics, who wdll he able to raise the standard of 
education in their school to the level of tlie best in the country 1 think that we may 
defer the conbidcx’ation of the claim of the people ol Tinnevelly until the buccess of 
the measure oixntoinplated by the Chui’cli Misbjonary Society hub been tested by ex¬ 
perience. 

3. The native community of Kelloro have nh»o submitted to me a memorial urging 
the necessity vvLtch exists tbi the c-^iablishmcnt of a Government zillah bchool at the 
chief hjwn of the district, and the Directoi of l*ublic Instruction ud vocal os this meubure* 
Nellore is |K>orer and more backwanl than Tinnevelly. There lias been an abortive 
attcnuit, on the part of the native community, to cbtablish an Anglo-Vernacular Subscrip¬ 
tion Scliool. The Free Chuix-h School has not given full batisfewtion to flhe native resi¬ 
dents or lo the Govcniinenl liispector.ilo foi Pomc time past. TJie claim of Nellorc to a 
Government zillah school might be rensoiiablv oiiterlaimd. 1 Icain, however, from the 
Reverend Mr. Miller that the Free Church Mi'^sion have submitt(‘d a 'strong reiirc'^cnta- 
tion to the Parent Church at Juunc a<Iv<>cating thc^ appointment of a eixinpetent Englibh 
head master. T would await the result of this applic itiou. If the propohul of the mis¬ 
sion is acceded to, it is not unlikely lliat vv c may set* Mich a bcliool e'^lablished thib agency 
at Nelloro ns will fully satisfy the just rcqiiii enicmts of the pkice, and the Government 
may thus be exonerated from the expense which would be eaiibed by the institution of a 
zillah Bchook If, on the other hand, the proposal of the Mis-^ion is negatived at home 
the Free Church Mission School at Nellore will probahly be suppressed, and a field will 
thus be thrown o^ien for the establishment of a Goveiiiment zillah bchooI under the most 
favourable cironmatances. 

4. The last point to which I wish to call the attention of Government is the very low 
state of education as evinced by the present returns in the district of Kiu'uool. This 
province^ wi^h about 700,000 inhabitants, possessed in the year 18()7-6rt only five schools 
in any ^gree coxmeoted with GoveAxment by support or inspection, and the total number 
of scholars in those scdiools was only 202. A comparison of these figures with the returns 
from the other districts reveals a state of intellectual stagnation in Kurnool whieh colls 
for the energetic interference of Government. I propose that Mr. Powell be directed, at 
his earliest convenieBoe, to proceed to Kumool, ana, mter consultation with tbo Collector 
and ofibAr persons whose local knowledge may be available, to prepare and submit to 
Oovernmenf; a oomprehenave plan for the extension ol edttcatiou m that district. 

(idgued) Ifiapier, 
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Tb» GKotmsmeiit mti of ofitinion that ibo edtkostSoixfd iNMiiha (yf 4 I|l^ oA^t< 3 WM> %907-6d^ 
an shown l>]r fSbe nnm^rioal returns whieu are oantmned in theSepbiHi on Pobllo Instrao* 
tjon for that p«raod» may 1>e regarded as on the whole satisfaotovy, fa so £ftr as ibey relata 
to solu»ols wmch are ranked in the first and middle classes* The number of sehools ooa-* 
nocted With the department at the clo^o of the year was 1^687, iSith an atteadaaee of 
62,975 pupils, showmif an iiicreobc of 301 schools and 11,857 pupils as compared with the 
returns oi the proiotis year. The Director explains that, as regards me number of 
schools, the actual iiicrc*asc Is less by 14 than the number entered on the returns, but that 
this remark does not ap]dy to the increase in the number of pujuls, which is acouratsly 
reprosented by the figure above given. The increase of 1,162 pupils attending schools of 
the first ola^s, and of 5,113 pupils in schools of the middle class, is decidedly ss^sfactocy; 
«nd it is also gratifying to find that the number of girls under instruction has risen during 
the year from 4,638 to 6,510. On the other hand, tin* increase of only 3,753 in the numr 
her of pii]>ils attending bolioids of the lower class, and of only 66 in the member attending 
noriiiHl rcIiooIb, while the number of hchools of the Litter clasR has diminished by one, 
arc fciCtb whioh tend to hhow that, in the important matter of primary education, the 
operations of the (le{}artincnt are not being prosecuted with that vigour which the Govern- 
nienl have n right to expect. • 

2. The Government must also remark upon the unsatisfactory cgndition of the Kumool 
District. This dUtrlct, with almost 700,000 iiihabilunts, ^Hissessed in the year under 
review only five scdiools in any degree connected uith (rovernmeut by support or insj>eo- 
tion, and tiie total number of puptis in those schools was only 202. A comparison of 
these figures with the returns trom other districts reveals a state of intellectual stagna¬ 
tion in Kurnool which calls lor the energetic intetfcrciioe of the Gonrernuient. Mr. 
Powell will accordingly he dis’eeteil to x^rocecd to Kurnool at his earliest convenience, 
and. af);cr consultation with the Collector of the district, the Inepector of Schools of the 
2nd Division, and other persons whose local knowledge may bo available, to prepare 
and submit to Government a comx>rcheusivc x^an for the extension of education m that 
distiict. 

3. The propresR of Engljhli, or, to h}>oak more correctly, of Anglo-Vernacular educ^a- 
tion, as tesied by the University examinations, though it dc»es not show any marked 
advance over the y^ear immediately |>receding that undt*r review, is not otherwise than 
encouraging, more esx>e<dally when it is taken into account that the standard of the 
Matriculation Examination, and ahotli.it of the First Examination in Arts was materially 
raised by increasing the minhiium of marks in the English langtiago entiiluig a eandlcjUte 
to puss, from one-fourth to one-third of the maximum. The large x>roportion of matricu¬ 
lated students who canie from x^rivate schools is noTcworthy. The resiuis of the examina¬ 
tion are ebpeoiully creditible to the school suppoiied by the Free Church of Scotland’s 
Misbiiiu at Madras, which sent ux> 20 succobsiul candidates for Matriculation, and nine to 
the First Examination in Arts. 

4. Tlie Presidency College maintain^ it'* i^ositlon at the head of the returns, 

and particularly in respect of the higher ex animat ions. The number of students from 
the Provincial C^dlogo nt Combaconiim who x)as-c<l the First Arts Examination is very 
creditable. This institution, however, was ]es& successful at the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion than In the previous year, wrhich result is attributed by Mie Director to the fact that, 
owing to tho estaliHalnncnt of a second class in the Collegiate Dex)artiuent, the Matricu¬ 
lation Class did not obtain the same attention fronf the senior teachers as in formenr y^cara 
It would be a great misfortime if the efficiency of the teaching in the lower clas^ of 
this useful institutiim bhuiild be materially prejudiced by its conversion &om a school into 
a college, and the x>oint is one wliich ou^it to receive careful consideration from &e 
Dire<*tor.^ Mr. Powell will call upon the Principal for a report on the^ efiGloieney of‘the 
teaching in the Matriculation Class and in the classes below it, and submit any suggestions 
he may deem proper for strengthening the staff of teaohara 

5. The Government zillah schools of Chittoor, Madura, and Salem, appear to have 
done weU« The continued success of the first of theae schools is highly cremteUe to the 
head master, C. Toroovengadum Naidoo. From some of the other aohoob batter results 
might have been looked for. I’he zillah school at Cudd^ore has, as tha Imipector observes^ 
the unenviable distinction of not having x^^sod a single candidate at the TTnivcrslty 
^amlnationa It is to bo hoped that this school, which Is the oldest of the GKrvemment 
wall schools, will take up a Mtter position under the head mwtar who has beea reoenHy 
ajiipoin^ to it. 

It apxioare from the tabular statement printed on page 5 of the Dfrector’s report 
the* 6f f gy diatriet^ except NeUore^ is now provided with a apiool ranked in the first ^asa, 
HKhe ln»|H^ctor of tho Divtdon is of oinnion, and in this opliuoii tha Dixeolor exprcueifSi his 
ooAourren^ Ihalp the school, which fbr many yeains hat been snimdrtnd by the Free 
Church nS Scc4jlaad*s Misfddn at Kellore^ does not meet the highet 6daeac9i6&d we«ta of 

the 
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the AtdF'df teudMim* lii dbmld be aeoerteined whether thia h^ beeia 
wad 'mfit trfiet reevlt The eeteblMuneat ef a Government eehool in a tc^ iAtberto 
neenpied by a sohoo} under private management, and subject to Oovommcnt mepe^on, 
would be opposed to the principles which ha\e hitherto guided this Oovomment in its 
edneatioiial oporations; but the T^ndple has bad to be departed from at Mangalore^ in 
consequence of the proved insufneienoj of the eausting schools^ and it may i>f)ssib1j be 
nocesflfaxy to fbllow a similar coarse at Ncllore. The Gov^mnent trust, ]iowe\cr, that 
the Free Chundi Mission, which has done and is doing so much for education in Madras, 
may be able to place its Nellore school on such a fupting as will relieve the Government 
from the necessity of taking a step which would almost certainly be detrimental to the 
Mission school. 


7. The Government take this opportunity to remat k tlmt, during the recent tour of the 
Govemor in the district of Tinnevelly, a petition was presented to his Excellency prajy ing^ 
for the establiriun<M3it of a Government zillah school at TinneveJIy, the edueationm 
requirements of this place being at pre^^etit ehiedy sii)>pHed by a large Aiig]o-Vemat*ular 
school, under the management of the Church Minsionar;^ Society, and by a school of the 
Bjune character recently established by the native community, and sn|>p€wtcd by subscrip- 
time, fees, and a grant-in-aid. These sehooh aie not, in the opinion of the |)oritioners, 
commensurate with ^ the wants of the place. They desire to have tlie benejBts of a 
Government school *of the higher class. The Government consider that there is not 
sufficient ground tor acceding to tlic prayer of the petition ^nucvelly is prosperous, 
and its people arc honourably distinguihherf by liberality and an iudejiendcnt spirit. The 
Native Anglo-Vernaculnr behool is susceptible of iiiijuovemcnt by the same moaiik which 
have sup^irted it up to the present tinu«. On the oilier hand, it understood th.it the 
Church Missionary Society have it m contcniplutioii to ]uociuc a head master from 
England, a graduate of one of the ITuiversities, who viill be «ihlc t<» nuse the ^tundaid of 
instrucrion in their school to the level of that ot a Go\eminent Provincial College. 
The Government, therefore, icsolvc to deler the consideration of the petition of the 
inhabitants of Tinnovelly until the success of the mcasuie contcinplutcd by the Ciiurch 
MiBBionary Society has been tested by experience. 


8. It is not cany to form any very definite imprcfesioii in regaid to the efficicnr^ of the 
instruction imparted in those schools, whether Government or private, which aie < lashificd 
os middle-class schools. In the ease of these Achools, theie is no definite standard such as 
is afforded by the Unlver*4ity exaininationb in the cise of schooK of the fiist class, by 
which their progress may he tebt<*d; nor is iIk' deficiency supplied by the rcpoits of the 
Inspeotorb, which, although many of them enter into eonbideiable detail regarding the 
schools inspected by them, do not for the most part piescnt any gfucral view of the 
lesulf of tne infipcetions, or of the htnte of the schools. Ftu instaiiee, uouc of the^o 
reports show what number of the (jrovc.nimriit taluq schools or of the piiv'ate sidicH>lb of a 
cortesponding grade, contain a clasjs study ing the subject** prescribed foi the fiflli or highest 
olass of a taluq bchool, whnt nuinbcr of pupils aie btudyiiig lliesc subjects, oi what 
number have jiassed a good examinatiou in them. Information <»f this nntuie would lie 
very useful, and might easily be embodied in tabulat statements entered in the body of the 
reports and illuBtrated by rcmaiks in tlie letter-press. 'Ibc Government conridei that it 
is dosirablo that the Diroctm* of Public Inalruction should confer with the Jiibpcctorb on 
this |K>int, with the view of rendcting the reports more intelligible and more interebtiiig. 
Fur the most part these rexioits and the reports of the Director are deficient in topics of 
interest, and in this respect presentveiy marked contrast lo the rcpoits which annually 
emanate from the Inspeetois of Schools in England. There is one defect in the plan of 
ihe reports which increases the difficulty of forming any general conclusions with reference 
to any particular class of schools, viz , that private schools arc noticed separately from 
Qovenuneiit schooli^ and that while the latter are reported on with reference to the cl^s 

* in which they are placed, the former are referred to with reference to the district in which 
they are situated. The practice of noticing the private schools separately from the 
Government schools is in accordance witli the iusti uctions of tlie Government of India, 
and/cannot be altered without thoir permission. It would, the Government think, be a 
great improveix^t if the sehoolS were grouped together with reference to the class in 
which* they are induded^ and, therefore, with reference to the standard of instruction, and 
irrespeothredy of the source from which they derive their support. A geograjphical sub¬ 
division, district by district would naturally form part of the plan. An application a ill 
m a d e to the Gnverametit of India for authority to alter to this extent mi plan of the 
reports. 

9, Sevetsting to the auMect of middle-class schools, the Government desire that the 
JNrootor of PnbHc InslruclSon will corsider and report upon the ej^disney of eatablish- 
igg, in oesmmSoa with thenu a system of scholarships tenable in sonools of the first class. 
^nSa^esmolniMhHi tor such seholam^ msglit he confined to the fourth and fifth classes^ of 

swi schools and to those classes in private schoeds whidi 

oonwqpOi^ wt£E fibiai fbuxth and fi&a classes In Government sdSoob of the griMtes an 
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^neBtidA. It ndii^ he emStatsieA hy the inipeetar of dirilfott urMi ^ «id of ibo 
dopotj^ inopecto^ tbo pojiem of queBtaons beiw prottoiKMdy' mbiatfeiod to tlw Diffoetor for 
* mpptovtd, in ordor io Onsare m oertoin dogt^o m unifonidtv in tibe otondwd of Uio oxa»»r 
tmtkm. Snob n iyotom of oxminationb oonld hardly fidi to otmnlote ibo of 

thoBO bcliooil% and ironld enable the Govemmeut and the public to judg^ in iKMUe measure 
of their relative merits^ 


10 The attention of the Government has been drawn hy this and previous reports to 
the unsatisfactory progress of primary education iliroughout the Presidency, and tlio 
Governiaent are constrained to observe that the Director of Public Instruction does not 
appear to attach to this subject the importance which it deserves. In 1866 the Gevom- 
ment directed that the system of payiiicni for results, under which a considerable number 
of sohools in the districts of Coimbatore, Madura, and N cl lore have been aided and im** 
proved, should bo extended to every district in the I'residency ; and on the 19tli November 
1867, or more than four moiilli*< before the close of the year embraced in this rMort, the 
Director was authorised, in antit ipation of the sanction of the Goternnicnt of India, to 
^appoint three additional deputy inspectors and eighteen additional iiispceiing sohool- 
mastpr««» this being the additional inspecting agency proposed by him to enable him to 
carry out an extension of the system. It appears, however, that, on the Slat Mareli 1868, 
only two out of the three additional deputy inspectors had been appointed, and one of 
thchc onl> three weeks bcfoi e the close of the official year, anef that the number of 
in8]>eetiug sclioolmasters had only been increased by one. Throe districts, Cudclai»ah, 
Cnuaiu. and IVlaiabar, lind been added to tbc list of thc»he in which^tho system had been 
previously in opeiation; but altliougli giants were sanctioned amounting in the diMtiiets 
ol Canal H and Malabar to 1,996 lupees, only 778 lupee** of thib sum bad been paid before 
the cl» sc of th( year. In Cuddnjiali, pants, the amount of which im not slatofl, had been 
sanctioned, but none had been paid. The whole subject disjiosed of by tlie Director in 
one brief paragraph and a shoit, tabiilni siatcnicnt, whieli does not incliulc the sebools 
biouglit under the system in Alalabur and Canarn, and which is therefore incomplete. 
Not a word is baid by the Diiector of tiie woiking of the system, or of any arrangements 
that he may have made foi its cvtcubion. JbVom the repoits ol the inspectors it is to be 
gathered that, irrespoetive of the ilelny in providing the necessary inspecting agency, 
there aie at jirobont two male rial hindianccs to the efficient working of the system, viz., 
the delay in supplying the district book depots with elementary scdiool books, and delay 
in payment of the giants. ^ In connection with the first fioinf, the iiport of the Jns])ector 
ol Schools for the 2nd Iliviriim contains an extract of a letter fioni Lis deputy inspector, 
fiom which it appears that for five months the dislik 1 l>ook dcjiot at (^iddapah, wliich 
is eoimccted by railway with Madriin, had been left without any supply of one of the 
elemental y siliool books most ui use in the village schools. I'he itiHuffieicncy of the 
bup])ly of liooks in the Madura b(»ok ile]»>t is noticed by Mr. Marden. On the second 
point, the fact that 1,218 inmob out of 1,996 rupees, the aggregate amount of the grants 
hanctioned for the village schools in Malabar and Canarn, had not been paid at the close 
of the vear, while in Cuddapali none of tlie grants had been paid, shows that some change 
IS needed in the regulations for the payment of these grants. The subject is advoitiMl to 
hyr Mr Gartlnviute in the 43rd paragrjnh of his rejiort Kach inbpcctor should be vested 

with authority to order jiayment of all grants claimable under the paymcnt-for>rcsiilts 
system up to a bpecified aggregate sum to be fixed by the Diieotor frmn time to time. In 
order to do tliis it will be necessaiy to recast the 8th section of thti Regulations printed on 
page ccxxxi of the Appendices to the Report. The Government desire that Mr. Powell 
will revib© the section and submit the draft for the sanetiun of Government. Mr. Powell 
will also, in hi^ Annual Report for the y-car 1868-69, rcjiort fully on tiie working of the 
system of pavmGnt*for«rcsiuts, and e»^peci dly w itli refoircnce to its aiiplieation to indigenous 
village schools. 

11. In the reports of the Inspectors there are allusions to delays in the Director’s office 
in other matters, vv hich arc probably attributable to the system of centralization being 
carried too far. The Government think that these defects may be remedied by investing 
th^ Inspectors with authority to 8anr*ti<>n the payment of grants-in-aid of salaries up to a* 
certain amount, reporting tficir proceedings to the Director; and they desire to receive 
Mr. Powcdl’s opinion on this point 

12. The operations of the Maclras Education Act ewnnot be regarded as satisfactory# 
except in the case of a few of the niiddle-class schools established under its provisions. 
A comprehensive measure for providing funds for primary education is under the eonsidee- 
ation of Government. 

• ♦ 

13. With reference to that part of the Director’s report which relates to the normal 
sdiools, the (Governor in Council is constrained to remark that the Director’s views do not 
appear to be in unison with those which the Government of this Preeidenej have frequently 
enuncla^ as to the great importance of tbc»se schools. His Excellency in Connou view 
with dOhapproval the transfer to another institution, almost immediately after his arrival in 
the oounti’y, of an assistant master who had been sent out by the Secretary of State for 
en^loyment ifs die Normal School at Madras. This important scshool had long siiflferad 
from the inelSo&eiicy^ of the late Principal, and when at length this hindranoe to the 
effimency of the inmtution had been removed, and the Secretary of State had cent out a 

meeter 
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• 

tMiMrto M^ilbxi Toetaov njrtxioh M nntt^iAftbly ooeurreS in tlieataffd^taoaiiex^ tho 
QivmMOiit hwi » x'ight to oxtwct that Kbo stoff of teachers would bo mabiAawod at its • 
wroper atrona^ The Oovomadietft Kormai Sohoola at Yelloro and Triehinopoly appear to 
be doing weS« Ibe report on ibeittspecd^of the Cannanoro School is notsosatimotory 
at tbe^resttlts of the examinatiotis oerdficatea would lead one to expect. As regards 
the Vicagapatam Nornud School, it is much to be regretted that, ow\ng to some misunder¬ 
standing; this important institudoiL should have been left nnihspeeted for a whole year. 

(signed) Ji. S* E/hs, 

Chief Secretary. 


No. 5d.—To the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, dated 
Fort Saint Ceorgo, 17th May 1869,No. 175/ 


In their BoSblution under date the 25tli February 1864, No. 1639, Htmie Department 
(Education), the Government of India directed that the annual repuii-) on Public In&true- 
fion for each Presidency and Province should be prepared accoi*diiii; to one uniform plan, 
and, with this object, prescribed certain forms to be observed in furni*>hing the statistical 
and other information required to be emb(>diod in thcbc reports. 

2. In reviewing the Educational lieport of this Presidency foi 1867-68, which was 
drawn up in accordance with the plan hud doim by the Supreme Go\ernmt*iit, the 
Madras (jovornment have had occasion to notice wliat appears to tliefti to he a defect in 
that plan. They refer to the arrangement of the heads of the leport, under which 
" Private InstitiitloiiH under Government inHj)ection ” are noticed bCparately from 
“ (Tovernment Schools,” and which, in tiieii opinion, rendeis it <lifHcult to fi>rm any 
general conclusions with regard to any particular class of schooJb. They consider that it 
would bo a great improvement if Government and private schools vvrie gioupcd together 
with reference to the class in which they are inclu h'd, and, therefore, with leferoncc to the 
standard of instriietion imported in them, and irrespectively of the j-ouice from which they 
derive their hU])|>ort; a geographical subdivision, district by district, tonuing ]>art of the 
proposed arrangement. 

3. I am accordingly directed to request that his Excellency the (loveinor General in 
Council will he pleased to authorise an alteiation to this extent in the pLiu t>f the annual 
Educational Xleports. 


4. A copy of the Report and of the Proceedings* of Government in w liicJi reference is 
made to the defect above referred to, is herewith submitted. 

(signed) R. S. Eiln, 

Chief Secretary. 


* Dated 17th Klay 
1800, No 174, para- 
gra]ih 8 
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.MAD^AB EDUCATIONAI, REPORT FOR 


(No. 1534.) 

From JS B, PtmelU TSaq., o.8.r., Director of Public instruction, to the Honourable 
i?. S. ElliHy c.B,, Chief Secretary to Governniont, Fort St, George, 

• « 

Sir, Madioe, 16 July 1B68. ^ 

T n ivr the honour to pubmil the Report on Public Instruction in thfi Madras Presi¬ 
dency, for the ofiicinl year 1867-68- Tiic lloports of tlie Inspectors of Schoolb, and those 
which have been received from the Princqials of Colleges, are attached as Appendixes to 
my Beport. 

2. On the 31 At Maich 1867, the total nuuibet of colleges and sehoolb connected with 
the Educational Department was 1,386, with an ittendaiicc of 51,118 bcholnrs; anePon 
the 31st March lb66 there were 1-687 institutions, attended by 62,975 pupils- These 
figures correspond to an increase of 301 in tlic number of scdiools, and of 11,986 in the 
number of scliolarh; but it is to bo obscived that, while the augmentation of pupils is 
correctly represented by the latter number, lh.it of sc'hools is iu reiiliiy less than 301. 
This cireumbtance arises from the fa<*t that, iu last year's He port, a school containing a 
college department for educating j^outlis bc>oiid the inatrieulatlon standard, as we][l as a 
sohoed de])aitnient for oon\c^ing instrin tion u]> to that standard, was lochoiYed as a single 
institution; while now, iu aocoidtm<*o with the instructious given by llic Government of 
Intiin, and communicated in order of the Madras Goveiument, No. 15 of Ilit» 17th January 
last, the t^yo depai tiiieuts arc entered separately, and the institution is thus counted twice- 
The institutioTiH treated in this manner are 14 in number; accordingly, the teal increase 
in the number of schools is 2b7. Noimal schools lia^c beenreokoued as single institutionB 
in all eases. There is an ax>parcnt increase of nine (ro^eriimunt institutions, but of those 
six are gi\cn by the separation of departments just noticed; the remaining three corre- 
S|)ond to a Taluq hcliool established m the distiict of Vizagnjiatam, and two elementary 
schools set on foot in the Gumsur Hills. 'Jhe conip.iralive non-^tension of Government 
Bidiools, with the increase of private scliools under insx>ection, is iu accord.ince with the 
policy laid down by Government. It is to be noted that while the number of Govern¬ 
ment schools has increased to a very triiiing extent, the attendance at such schools has 
risen by 732 ; and this, notwithstanding th<it the junior classes in some Government insti¬ 
tutions ha\c been abolished. The oni> district in which there has been a falling off of 
scholars, b(»th in Goveriiraeut and xn^^vate bchools, is South Arcoi, whore the decrease in 
altendanee is 127. In Kurnool, the aggregate attendance for both desoriptioiis of schools 
is also slightly below that for 1866—67, the tailing ofl showing itself in private schools. 
Kurnotd must be allowed to be the most backwaid of all the dibiricts of this Presidency. 

3. In the i«''irst Educational Division, the number of schools has increased by 37, or, if 
the double reckoning of the Church Missionary School at Vlasulipatam be allowed for, by 
36 ; the inctcaso in the number of puiuls is 1,793—44)1 belonging to Government schools, 
of which, as already mentioned, three were ce-tablished during the year- The spread of 
education attaches to all four of the districts constituting the division, but principally to 
‘^e Godaveri, and least to the Kistna district. 

4. In tJhe Second Division, the number of schools hab risen ap^rcntly by 66, or allowing 
for the double reckoning of Bcllary provincial school, by 65. The additional number m 
scholars is 1,084—71 b^ou^ng to Govcinment insHtiU^ions The increased fmtion of iho 
dex>artmcnt pertains to the three districts, BcUarv, i)uddax>ah, and Nellore, and chiefly to 
('uddapah, while no progress has been made in £[umcH>l. 

5* In the Third Division, there is an apxiarcnt increMe of 20, and areal one of 13 schools; * 
the attendance has risen by 2,063 on the whole, but that for Goveftnment institutions has 
decreased by 95. This diminution is xiart^ accounted for by the abolidou darhig the 
year of the lowest class at ike Presidency College; besides thi«« howeverj there has beea 
a laBSsyg off in the attendaaee for South Arcot. 

6. For the Fourth Divifton, the number of schools has risen apparently by 62, and in 
xeelSiy hf dumber of pupils has inoreesed by nring the angiwiitalaon 

of Attenw^eet Government Tim incareesea acthm dim 

of Taigore and Salem. 


7. The 





_ g 

7« 49 ^ tbe ^ 

Iffclte h OoTexMani ^ f^trciiee it ihated among all ttiroo of 

^iii0taxsl»> oonatltatiiig ib% dhinoii, baii poftamo principally to Tinncvally. * 

8. In the snlHlivirion of lUakbar and Catiam» the number of Hchooln has risen apparently ': 

by Ml and in reality by 73# and iliat rf pU|nla by 8,S35| the attendance at Government ■ ;:0 

edioob bating inoreasOT by 28. In connexion with the last number, it ib to be remarked 

that the lowest olfUs of the piv)iriiioia] (mhool at Calicut, was abolished at the close of lB67i :'4 

the work of faistniction up to the standard of the 2Qd class being left to the priTUte . % 

schools at the statibn. 

9. The following Tables show the distribution of the schools in the several districts:— Butribavionof >;} 

•oboolsandpu^f 

let.—With reference to the agency by wliich they are managed. 



















































i»APLa$^.tfc<fWIKi3 TO 

Ibid.—*With ref«mu9ft to ibe jsimimi of bstroetion. 



Tftiuore - 
Tru»inopoly 
Coimbutore 
Hsdmn . 
Tionerdly - 
Vilabttr - 
6Mfii Ctnftit 


(a) Of tlieie, 27 are girla 
(^) Of thtkf^ 79 are n^ile 
(e) Of theee, >14 are girls 
(tf) Of these, 10 aic gula 
(«) Of these, 23 ate girls. 
(/)Orthese, 1 usgirl 


(g) Of these, 19 are girls. 
(4) Of thessi 973 an gtrls, 
(I) Of these, 66 are girls, 
(fc) Of these, 7 are girls. 

(f) Of these, l»2a9 are girls. 


Besides the girls •ttiii4lMrpM7 Schools and the sebools denonuwted Mixed, there are 70 girls In Che IdMrer Clsi* Bw*' Schools. Of tbesat, 
66 attend the y iQage SdSIe^ Cbi Chla^ton DUtriet, sw attend the Village Sidwola la the Mikliin BUMc^ and Mae illeild the mml Soele^h Sehoole 
»the ItanefcUf Dietriet, nnrebre M girls U 0,610, diemb^ 


Ohdi attending Midf feaaein Sehoole 

Pitta WhMd dues • . « 

iMtiau* Boerer Cleee Boge" Sahodia 


* ^ 
• l<S39 
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mvctA^^k mt^kulJL 

la Of tih9 ^2,^75 pupHs entered in tke lbrqj(oiiig itotementi^ 

4(37 are Buropeanta 
4^124 09 £aat Indians. 

9,095 >, KatiT6 Cliristiane. 
47,308 ,, Hindus. 

1,911 „ Maliomedans. 

62,975 


Also of the number, 6,510 are girls; of whom 

172 are Europeans. 

1,545 ,, East Indians. 
3,030 ,, Native Christiana. 
1,761 „ Hindus. 

« 2 „ Mahomedans. 

6,510 


The numbers studying Afferent languages arc as follow:— 


tiAVOUAOS* 

i 

1 

Greek. 

1 

Ssnicrit. 

1 

a 

m 

Persian. 

*a 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Number of Pupils) 
instruoted m It - f 

32,159 

74 

242 

325 

553 

107 

1 

062 

1 j 

16,182 

36,343 

3,583 

1,703 1 

321 

10 


As many of the pupils study more than one language, the same youths enter the fore¬ 
going numbers twice or oftener. 

11. Annexed is a table placing in eomparison, for the se^ oral districts «>f tlio Presidency, 
the number of schools and that of scholars for 1362-63, with the numbers for the year 
under review, it will bo scon that the iiumhcr of Irovonimeiit bchouls has diminished by 
16, 'ahile the aggregate attendance at such inat'^jitious has incrcascil by 1,617. The 
diminution in tlic number of schools is accounted for by the abolition of some of the 
Elementary Hill Schools, by the disconnection of the Yeomiah Schools with the De^Mirt- 
meut, and by the icino\al from the list of Government institutions of the Tahsll and 
Samut Schools, formerly existing in the Godaveri Distiict. It is probable that *^6 Hill 
Schools will bo re-e&toblibhed in more favourable loculitics when etiicient teachers can be 
secured. The Yeomiah Schools were Mahomedan instil utionb of a religious and charitable 
character, in which the Koran was read, but no «iecular instruction of any value was 
afforded. On a representation being made of their titter worthlessness in an educational 
point of view. Government were pleased in their Order No. 266, of the 23rd October 
1863, to give tlie following instructions :—** The Yeomiah Schools • * * should in 

future be excluded from the returns as well as from the Educational Budget. The 
Yeottfiahs arc charitable grants made by the former Government, which ha\Q been oon- 
tlnued by the British Gk>verDment, and should be charged in the annual budget to the 
head of charitable allowanoes.” The Tashil and Samut schools, though no longer bcari^ 
thesa^^designations, have in some instances a renewed existence under another name. 
appreciate fully the rise in the attendance at Government schools, it is necessary to take 
into account, not only the diminulion in tlie number of such institutions, but ideo the 
&et that at Combacouum Provincial College, and some of the more advanced Frovinci^ 
and ZUhdi Sriiools, the lowest clams have been abolished, and Aided Schools, oommo^y 
termed Town eobools, established in their room. On the 31st March last aggregate 
attendance at these schools amounted to 889. Taking the totals finr the Presidency, tito 
nutnher of schools In oonnectioxt with the department has more than doubled, and the 
numW of pnpHs has inoreasedby upwards'of 91 per cent, in the five years from the dose 
of 4869*^* to the close of 1867^. The progress is no doubt very unequal fhr different 
disti^ts t m figures to Sttsnool are attogeiher unsatisfaotoTy; and those for some dther 
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fiktrioto, thongh dAeidftdIy ia^iioite vwMiaM' 

.Wore tae di^utmeat oux be aim to bevo erea • teurMUe Wd «pet|) 





(a) Thne Hiil S«bcH^ atul Uie Rwidoondab Nonnal CUtts havt 
been tbolUlied. 

(&) Tftluq fikArikol it OiiiM|}iir hm bcnm esiabUthfid. 

(e) Sem WiMI isd Samut 8ohaola haao been oloaed, and the 
Oantral flohool, NwMa|Ma. waa made a Qraabili-aid Sobool, Soaaa 
df tiie VitlaM RatijMlMii hm btan abohabed. 

(d) Tba Litfl»> V i n iiei Hl f brhool, PannaoDuda* bte bean doaed. 
(a) The BcUimr Sehool la ennntad twiae. 

Tb«,ae «irt Jhft (iMUH;y*a TUby^ bebbt^ wbicb do mit 

aow appear In tbdtoqpeAff . 

(p) ThaM arara SYaeaMA i t|ia* to Hf NeHaray aatiMWmd daitea 
the time cif tba Nabd/afoavaataaMt. They bata bum diaaa D i i a e tad 
with the Departmeoti ^ _ 

(d) Three Yaomiah bahoola hate bean dlaaonnacled wid» the Be* 

•PKftBWHta 

(i) Talhq iSchool) TripattH haa baeo aatebliahad. 


O) The Praaideney Medical and Ofil Bnglnafriog ^^oUapea are 
counted twice 

(d) Taliiq School, IVicaloia, haa bean ectafaSahed. 

<0 Taluq Seboo], Namlml, hHi bami aatablbdiad. 

(«) Taluq School at SUtttalam haa baau oloaevl. 

In) The Combaeonnm Provincial Coll^ ia oottntad toiaa. 

(a) Tdaq School at Anamalai baa been abohabed. 

(p) were tba GoapalMidy*aBiraagaleM 
Miaaioa SeboolB« OC iflibM tU tjiu^aafeDva^ Betoma ^ ISblMS 
aonUln ooty aafaii, ilea of tba BroniBlota, and tiro of tba Tnohi* 
nopoly MiaafeS, tba ta n w d id i s onb bajbqp flto RonMi Catbollc Con¬ 
vent qt 

ih llmThlSqSdiaolatParnMmad^ 

\r) TlmltdMSabDOlatMoiUbaOaaBimnadtntad 

(a) Tba ProeTnoial Sebool at Mangalore baa bean eatabllabad. 

(1) The Cabont Froviooial Sebool u countid twiaa. 


12. The 
























' 4>3 * 

Agemr at l^^Dofoetmiuiit ooMfiiied tin ftli»«bg attmm «a Ili« bapMtbvivMWEr* 

&iiM6tnit8 df Soho^ * 

Xiicpeetor ot Sdioolsji Kiltlntr •»& Ottuini • • • 1 

Otaer Bepti^ laspeoftois of SdiooU « • - • *• *17 

Scli(K>lm»»t(m - -- -- -- -la 

Snperintondent of HiU SckooU -------i* 

34 

IS« Mr. Bowen^ tho loBmotor tif tho lat DirUon, continued on leave during the past 
vmetf his duriei being performed hj Mr. H. B. Qrigg. Changes occurred among the 
Bab^inate Inepectliig OfBoexe of me 2nd, 3rd« and 5tn Divisions, and riie Sub-Division 
of Xfolabar and Sow Canara; some of those vrere made with a^ view to allow of 
measures being taken to bring lower class schools into connection with the Department, 

80 as to soenre their improvement. 

14. A Table showing the chief features in the work of the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors^ will be found in the Appendix, 

15, Subjoiiied is a summary of the actual expenditure during the year under review. Bumrnaiy of aetusl 

- __oxpenditnxo. 


CflAUCIXB. 

Expenditure during 1867-68. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 

1 Funds. 

t 

Direction and its subsidiary charges • . . - 

Inspection and its siibsidirny chtuges .... 
Instruction (including all educational expenditure not 
coming under the above hoods). 

1 Jts. a, p, 

34,110 B 6 
1,01,735 10 11 

Rs. a p. 

6,74,893 12 4 

1,32,657 14 10 

Total - - - Its, 

7,10,789 15 8 

1,32,6^7 14 10 


16, The only changes in iho University regulations req^uiring notice in the present University. 
Report, are certain relating tf) the fees to be charged for adiiu<)'>ion to examinations in 
Arts. From 1868-6M the fee at Matriculation is fixed at 8 rupees, instead of !> rupees; 
that at the First Examiuatiun in Arts at 1.5 rupecb, instead of 10 rupees; ainl that at the 
Bachelor of Arts examination, at 30 )U])ees, instead of 23 ruiices. 

17 The following statement exhibits the results of the vanous examinations held by 
tlie University of Madras from tlic establishment of that body in 1837 1<» the clo^e of laJ 
official} ear. 


StatkmkN’t of Results of Univeruity Exaniinationh from 1837 to 1868. 



J PuH oi dw mmUs trtraMl ts Um SlMmiM, a Cu^dste obtained tbe degise ot H.0., is 18ft8-S8i end eneihar thet of I>.B& 
■ad 8., In 1867^ 
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la. In 1887*48 cwnt into tt* mw 

hfion eMwunntton to nwBto OteM^ rftfw mw^niin iwM^im 16 i ^|| ^» 8 » faytonJ rf <»J- 
aa pt«v$«raaly deoundad* cIuh^ night hftva hawt «qMted 
&iinber n ciiikdid^ the jwi »ttoh» iioweyer# ww *}Ot jftn €dl|Mi l|O0fi < y<gg 
flietnselvoi foBc annodiiatlcni ia jD^oankber 1867 ■ agninst 886 in Iwaiiibo? 1866« lAt tha 
sane tine tha Increase of the in Snglisu nay be held to Moonnt ihe con* 

paratively nueu adtanoe in the nuinber of matriculated ettideAte; fdr the nan* 

ter wa$ 306# while for the year under review it rose no higher fl«ii 838n 


19. The progress of Anglo-Vemaoular education in Private Schools is dsown b y ^0 
passed candidates proceeding from such Institutions, while only 128 cane iron (^V8m«* 
ineiit Schools*; the former number exceeds that for ISOG-d? by 46, the lAtte^falb wicrt 
of the corresponding one for that year by 14. The falling off in regard to Qovenunent 
Schools is perhaps mainly due to a greatly diminished number of matriculated students at 
Conbaoonum Provincial College; on this point it is to be remarked that during the 
year the College bos had for the fiist time a second year as well as a first year collegiate 
class, in consequence of whidi the Matriculation Class was unable to obtain as large a 
share of attention from the senior teachers as fell to it in former years. The numW of 
Private Schools which sent up successful candidates to the Matriculation exaininatio!ii of 
1867-68, was 44 against 40 for 1866-67 ; the steady and \ery considerable increase shown 
by the numbers for former years, 19, 29, and 40, has consequently roceived a check, moat 
probably from the increase in the minimum in English. 

20. While, as already pointed out, the majority of matriculated* candidates came firom 
Private Schools, the case is dificrent in respec^t to the higher University examinations; of 
the candidates who passed the first examination in Arts in 1867-68,71 came from Govern¬ 
ment and 46 from Private Schools. Here there is a decided falling off on the part of the 
latter inbfitutiuns, as for 1866-67 the numbers stood at 67 for Goycnimcnt, and 59 for 
Private Schools. The total number of passed candidatcb at tlic First Arts test is only 
greater by one than that for the previous year. 

21. The results of the Bachelor of Arts examination for 1867-68^ show a slight im« 
provement over those for 1866-67, the total number of Bachelors being greater by one, 
aud one of the candidates for 1867-68, having secured a place in the first class, whUe 
nothing higher than a 2nd class was obtained the previoub year. 

22. The Bachelor of Laws examination was attended by 14 e^didaics, of whom 10 
succeeded in passing, seven being jdaced in the 2iid, and the rest in the 3rd class. Up to 
the rlobc of 1866-67, the graduates in Law numbcied 23; the addition of 10 during the 
past year must theiefore be regarded as a satisfactory rcbult. 

23. During the year under icvicw the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery 
was conferred upon an cx-student of the Medical College, who claimed it under A Keso- 
lution passed by the Senate of the University in 1864. According to the regulations now 
in fuice, tlio above degree has been replaced by that of Bachelor of Medicine and Master 
of Surgery. 


21 . The annexed Tables give the particular Institutions at which the successful candi* 
dates in the late Matriculation, Firbt Aits, and Bachelor of Arts examinations completed 
their course of studies, according to the lists published under the authority of tho 
University. 


NaMB of iNSTlTUriOX. 

Number in 
both 
Classes. 

Nauf of Institution. 

Number in 
both 
Cksses. 

MAraicuiAi roM Kvaminatiok ; 


Matuiculation Examinatvok— con/tnusd. 


Oovernmeni iMtitutitmB* 


Oavcr/iTnent Jaditutioffs—continued. 


Preiideney College 

Provtndal CSoliege, Combaconum 
„ Scho^ Bellary - 

„ „ Calicut • 

^ „ Mangolore 

ZtUaS School, Berhampore - 
,1 Biuahmaudiy 

„ SaTcm - - 




30 

18 

7 

11 

o 

Nonnal School, Vellore - . • • 

„ Cannauore • • - * 

Anglo-Veraacular School, Mayaveram - - 

Normal Class, Nursapur . • • - 

1 

7 

1 

1 




8 

2 

w 

128 




6 

J^rtwu0 jnstttunOfuh 


„ CUUoor 

„ Sfador. • 

M CttdfHwb - 

„ KhtamI 

M.dnM4»Ai«m « • • 

NomMl 6Aoo)^ lf*4n. 




12 

10 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

Doveton College 

Ghispel Societys High Sdiooit • 

Free Church Miision Xnstitutlonf HidrM 

Saint Joseph's College, KegapatMH * 
Anglo^Vernaottlar Soboot, Syuapett - 
Hindu AnglO'Vdiiiacntar Coimhaicre 

Gospel Vtasimny, BbOivna's Qordens 
PfUcheaiqye Oenml Institution, Ifiadm 

8 

11 

20 

4 

6 

4 

9 

18 












mmmjL 


415 






ICitAieouTioir fixiiiniATiav-^tf^iiiijMMijf. 

PripAU lHSiii9ttiaH0^0oii9U8di, 
Bfaiiop Cotion’i Sdhooli Bimgtlm 
BigkBoboot, Tri?midnim « 

Wtukym Kilim Sc1iqoi]| Mysotf^ 

Wesleyan MiMlon belmli Bangnlore 
CtmrcA Miieion i^nglo-Vennumlar Schooli 

Haautlpatam. 

Pitfilieappi’a Braneh Sohool, Coajeveram 
MIHta^ Male Oridm Aeylum - 
High Selio6l» Bangalore ^ • 

WA^aa MiBiion Sch^U Manaigudy • 

^ ff Imritntion, Ro^apetta 
Saint Ma^’a Roman Catholic Seminary 
London Mtasion InatitutCi Bangaloro 
Grammar School, Ootacamund - 
Guyomnient School, Hassan - 
Gospel Sociot)’8 Anglo-Vernacular School 
Vepciy 

Saint AioysluB* School, Vizagapaiam 
Choroh Mission School, Ellore 
Wesleyan Musion School, Ncgapatam 
London Mission School, Madras - 
Forest Hill, Kent, England - 
Gospel Mibmun Seminary, Vcdiarpuram 
An^O-Vemactilar School, Kovapctta • 
Chuich Misbioii Native English School 
Palamcotta - . - - 

Rate School, Palghiit - 
Hindu School, Vizagapatam • 

Bishop Coirie’n Grammar School • 

Gospel Society’s Scliool, Tiiehmopoly 
Hindu Aiifflo-Vcinacular School, Tinnevclly 
Lutheran Mib«ion School, Tranqm bar 
Wnrdkw ln*«titution, BelLiiy 
Saint Andrevi'e Parochial School, Bungdloro 
Native Education Institution, Bangalore 
Free Chuich Mission School, N^lhire - 
Wcslovan Mission High School, Trichinopoly 
Chundrically Seminary 
Centidl School, Nar^apur - 
Private tuition - - - - 


CtMii, 


4 

12 

4 

8 


2 

10 

2 

2 

4 

5 
8 
8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 


1 

4 

a 

2 

2 

a 

8 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

17 


210 


Kahu ot lKt‘nmfiOir» 


Finsf Aars ExAHiUATiqir. 
Oavemmut Wi/uti oge, 
Presidenor College ... 
Provincinl College, Combaoonum 
„ Sohoo), Bellary . 

ft if Calicut • 

Zillah School, Uflyahmundry « 

„ Madura • 

„ Sdlcm • 

Normal School, Madras 

if Tiiohinopoly 

„ Vellore 

„ Viza^patam 

Aiiglo-Vernocular School, Mayaveram 


Pi ivatr IfuUMtom, 

Free Church Mission Institution, Madras 
Goapcl Society's High School, Tanjorc • 
Church MiH«ion Anglo-Veroocular School 
Misuhpalurn - - . • 

Woble^au Mission School, Bangalore 
liipli School, Ticvandrum - 
American Mmsioii School, Maduia 
Hi<)liop (^01 lie’s Grammar School - 
High ScIiool, Bangalore 
Wc4le^\an Mis«Nion School, NcgKpatam 
Ootacamund Grammar School 
Wesleyan Mi'^sion Institution, llovapctta 
Gospel Soeuty’s High School, Trulunopoly 
Hujali’s Free Vliool, Puducotta • 

I Church Mibbton Native Engli«*h School, Palam 
' cotta ..... 

Go«>p( I Mission Si rairiary - 
Pin ate tuition .... 


Kvmberte 

both 

Claiiea« 


20 

18 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Jl 

1 


71 


0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 


Baiiiliok or Aias Examination. 


Presidency College - . - - . 

Gospel Mi'-sion Semin^r^, Sullivan’s Gardens 
Piivutc tuition ...... 


46 


12 

1 

1* 


14 


* I'reviouOy educated at the Aladru Normal Sthool. 


25, The number of Candidates corresponding tu each of tlio optional languages in the Bistilbution of eon- 


throe examinations of the Faculty of Arts is shown bcncatli 


LANGUAGES. 


Greek 

LtUn. 

Sannnt 
Ttunil 
Kaluga 

Maleyalam • • . . - . - 

Cttnam 

HUkduitonl ------- 

26. The BCj|pral daases of the community to which the candidates belong are noted in Digtribation of 
the following table* didates aocovdiAg le 

the claises oflR 
community. 


Mdtruulation 

Lx imlnation 

First Aria 
Ltsmiuudon. 

Bachelor of Arta 
Lxsmination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Fatied. 

Examined. 

Patted. 



1 

1 



86 

55 

16 

3 

1 

1 

ID 

1 

3 

2 



535 

154 

202 

64 

16 

10 

203 

6t 

69 

24 

7 

9 

98 

31 

.95 

11 * 

... 


109 

80 

28 

9 


.. 

28 

4 

6 

* 

— 

- 


didates aceoiding to 
tlicir optional lan¬ 
guages. 



Matricnlation 

Firat Arta 

Badielorof Arts 


ExaminatiQn. 

Examination. 

Exammstion. 

cuMBS Of m» co«mmm. 







Examined. 

Faaaeil. 


Patted. 

Examined. 

Paeied. 

CMvwllMat .. 

539 

812 

172 

70 

808 

77 

67 

25 

9 

li 

6 

4 


47 

40 

IB 

8 


• 


49 

87 

22 

2 

11 

« 

4 

2 

1 


iMsaSatett * . . 

ea 

27 

95 

11 

2 

1 


397* 


303 


87. Tbe 































. 4|€ 




oftlio * a7. TbB ejqpejwtitofe of tSto dniikig 1*07-4(1 mi ii« ^Iqm 

Jkl# 4* fXi 

Etti0i84iiiieii(b 

ihowiiitm'fboB * 

SlaMiQi||i7 * 

irfc 0 a A ^ rfM A 

WMUf||^8S 

Fumitore • - 

Fofttaga 

Other eontiogeiioies 


Total - . . Rt. 


- - 
U.7f0 - - 
7« r 7 

m ^ ^ 

9 m, ^ 

•S4 10 - 
1,490 U 11 


94,999 10 1 


The emonut of fees received from candidates was 10,555 rupees. 


IVaddsiiqr College. 

6 VTQMMOn* 

f5SSi«}*“~ 


28. Shortly aftor the commoncement of 1867-68. Mr. Thompson returned fhoni, 
England and resumed charge of tlio Princmalship of the Presidency CoIleM 
Mr, Craig, the Profeseor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, was compelled hy 
ill-health to go on leave in April 1867, and his place was taken by P. Kunganada 
Mudali, who hod distinguished himself highly as a student of the college, and 
had pro\ ed himself an efiioiont teacher in •the junior department Some minor 
changes of a temporary nature were also carried out. 


29. At the close of 1867 the lowest class of the junior department was abolished; this 
move was made in conformity with the scheme originally laid down, according to whioh 
the college is ultimately to contain only matriculated students qualifying for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


30. At the close of 1867-68, tlie senior department contained 104 students against 80 
for the fjrecudiug year. The attendance has made a continuous and ste^y advance sinoe 
1862-63, when 3ie number of pupils was ouly 47 ; and the increase during the post yeaf 
is decidedly hatisfactory, when the existence of ri\ al institutionR. such as the Provincial 
College at Combaconum and the collegiate de}>ni lineiit of the Free Church of Scotland’s 
central institution, is taken into account. Of the 104 pupils, 46 belonged to either the 
town or the district of Madras, and the leinaindi r to other localities, the main souices of 
supply being Malahai and Travancoro, North Arcut, Saioin, Ceylon, Bcllary, and South 
Arcot 

31. Ilic college sent in 14 candidates foi the Bachelor of Aits degree; of these, 11 
passi d, one, Saaminadha Suballau, scciiiiiig a ])lace in the fitst class. To the First Ex- 
aniiiiution in Aits 28 jnipils weie sent up and 23 jmssed, 4 being placed in tlie fiist class, 
w hicli contained ouly 10 candidates altogetlier. At the Matrieidation Examination, out of 
A8 studeutb who underwent the tcRt, onh 29 suceecded in passing. Thi*« result is not as 
Batifrfact(»ry as tl\^ks( lot the higher exnmiiuitious; still the ratio of ])as<ted caiulidatcs to 
oxaniiiKCH U ooiisidemhly suponor to the general average for the whole Presidency, and 
an allowance must he made for the fact that this year tlie nnniinum in English was raised 
fruni one-fouriJi to one-tliiid. Upon the whole, the college maybe said to have been 
decidedly success-rul in the Uni\erfcity Exniniiiatjons of 1867 68. 1'he ordinary College 
Examinalion in Dec ember last albo nfloided ctiditable resulth, A vc ry serious failing off 
has occuiiGcl ill the attendance at the Law' class ; on this ] ointa reference has been mode 
to flic pnncijml of Ibe college and the law professor, and it is hoped that a remedy will* 
be fouiul for the e^il. Lccliiich were delivered in 1867 upon contracts, torts, and mer* 
cantile law. 

32. To meet the wants of Canarese students, it is propobcd to attach a teacher of 
Canarese to the institution; a similar course will ha\c to be pursued in rcganl to Hin¬ 
dustani, when a sufficient number of niatriculafed Mussulman }ouths offer thembclvcs for 
admission. 


33. The new c*ollege building, which jiromises to ho a very handsome structure, is not 
yet oomxdete; it is expected, however, to be 6nished about the beginning of 1869. 

m 

rievinclal College, 34. 1 he jiTOvincial colle|fe at Combaconum, which wsis raised to its present gradmt the 
CombaocAiiin. commencement of 1867, will not send up its first set of candidates for tbe degree of Ba- 

14 jaattem. ohelor of Arts till February 1869; the class for the instruction of such 4||mdidAte8 in the 

860 pupils. studies of tlieir third and final year was formed in January last. 

85. In December 1867, the second-year college class, which was then the highest in the 
institution, was examined by various gentlemen; fhc results were^ in generiu deoide^y 
er^toble; but in Tamil there was a uoficieney, which seems attributable to the disin- 
oUnatioiyif the students for die study of that language. The college sent up 26 oandidates 
to the If net Examination in Arts; of those, 18 were successful^ two being placed in the 
very w all first class. The Matriculation Examination was attended by omy 18 students, 
of whom 12 were passed by the examiners. The dhniautten in the number of examiWea 
upon the niimber for 1866-67 was the effect of an arrangement which was deemed adp 
vMble in coniaqaence of the rairing of the minimum in Es^h at the MatrionlatMmtast. 





* , ' 

Thttmuitit tS ^ Wapiiaiittoii iff A> jwter af the t<dhg» wwa wtljfibctofy, Oa 

^ ifboln ike iaatiistian woidetd well AMAng tmd it ia vorth 7 hoHm . 

iSte awOMrioal at r w i gO of the amior dmittiBen^ or Collcgo proper, viz., equal to 
that of tin aeuior di^aMmeat of tlie Tnmmey OoUego for the year 1868-64. * 

86.' Ouiag to the engOBoiaa of the ednoai^al dcmurtment^ the' wotadiaartar of the 
eoUegp had to be teiuporarily traaaferred to Calicut ProTincial School. Ihie remond, 
thouA ueoeMBty, oaunot but nave weakened aeriously the teaching etaff of the college, 
ulieMy aoareely oonpetent to perform the work imposed upon it, 

A 

37. A Hindu gc^ntlwanp by name Cbundraprakasa Mooponary who waa for some time 
a pupil in Cembaoonuin Provincial School, has marked his appreciation of the value of 
tiie inatitatiQn by undertaking to found endowments for two scnolarships of seTen rujiees 
per mensem each, and an annual gold medai of the value of 100 rupees. These benefac¬ 
tions, with the Beauchamp modal and the Edwaid Bird scholarship, constitute Ratifying 
proofs of the Interest taken in the Provincial College by the inhabitants of Tgnjore. 

3fi. While the official year extends* from the 1st Ajiril to 31st March, the working Medioal Com^s. 
vear at the Medical College runs from the Ist October to the 30th June; it ia therefore SpniftMa 

impracticable to introduce in this place a complete notice of the operations of the college * **^?®**’ 

during tlie session 1867-68. Brief mention will be made here of the events most worthy 
of remark during the past official year; and in the Ap[>endix will be found the report o£ 
the principal for the session 1866-67. 

39. In June 1867, when the examinations of the college were held, there were six 
students in the Senior Department, 49 in the Second, and 61 in the Junior De^mrlment. 

One of the members of the Senior Department, having completed the prescribed course, 
was tesicd for the diploma (d* the college; as, however, he was reported to have failed in 
operative surgery, it was determined to defer issuing the diploma till he should ]nis9 a 
satisfactory examination in that subject. The candimitohas since appeared before n Board 
of examiners, and has been declared to have passed in opoiative surgery. ^J''he diploma 
ihus qualified for ia the last which will be given; lienceforwaid the only academic honours 
open to the students of the college will be the degrees of the University. 


40. At the close of the session, 10 students passed out from the Second Department as 
assistant apothecaneH, and 22 from the Junior Department as hospital assistants At the 
same time it was found necessary to discharge for luoompctcncy live pupils of the Second 
and 11 of the Junior Department. These numerous dismissals must be allowed to consti¬ 
tute an iinsatisfaclory feature in the w’orking ol the college. 

41. Several changes oecuired in the stail of the Collcgo during the >tar 1867-68; of 
these, some wore consequent upon the new arrangements as to jirofcs^t'rshipb notified in 
Oencral Orders of Goveniment, No. 370, of the 4tTi April 1H67. In addition, Dr. Bidie* 
professor of botany, vas temporarily withdrawn from his diHies, and sentHs Coinmissionor 
to inquire into tlie ravages of the '^ Borci ” in Mysore, Cooig, &c. 

42. The Civil Enginoeriiig College contained 117 students at the comnienccniciit and Civil Etwintering 
102 at ihe close of last session. Of the latter nuniher, sev'en were in the first department, (^l5ge. 

67 in the second, and 3S in the <^pccioI department for surveyiiig and drawing; 22 were 
military students. Th Abyshinian Expedition led to the withdiawal of a commissioned * papiia 
* officer from the First Department and of five military students from the Second; the 
former, before he left, was given a special exmnination, on the results of vihiuh he was 
awaidfda certificate as assistant tiigineer. The other members of the Firht Dcmrtment 
had not completed tlie prescribed period at the late annual exnimnatiou; they will, there¬ 
fore, have to conic up in 1868-69. Of the students in the senior class of the Second De¬ 
partment, 19 qualified as Taluq overseers in the Madras I*ublic Works Deportment, aud * 
the remaining six pasbed the minor tost required for the Bengal Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. In the Special Department 11 jmtiils scoured certificates for drawing, tliieo of the 
first grade, five of the second grade, ana the remaindor of the third; lor surveying, the 
results were not equally satisfactory, four pupils obt*uning certificates of the second and 
an equal number of certificates of the third grade. 'I'he photographic worked in a 
tolerably satisfaetoiy manner; the»cost amounted to Rs. 693. 4., of which 7(1 rupees was 
recovered by the safe of phot<»grapli8. A ooursc of lectures on chemistry wa^ aelheved 
by Mr. Ogg, PiWfessor ox Chemistry at the Medical College: the members of the first 
. department aud those of the senior class of the second appear to have profited by the 
lectures. The conduct of the students was fair, upon the whole; but three military stu¬ 
dents and one civil pupil had to be dismissed for misconduct, the fonner being remanded 
to tibw xngiments. 

43^ To complete the review of colle^ate education, it is necessary to notice here the Collegiate dsmMSt 
dflsses at provincial schools in which instruction is given beyond the Matriculation pvovlneiiaioliodhu 
standard. At both^BeUary and Calicut classes exist to prepare youths for the First Exa¬ 
mination in Arts; at t^ former the class contained 11, ana at the latter 10 students, on 
tibti 31ft Har^ Im t ^e institutionB generally wiU'be noticed under the head of Govern¬ 
ment fidionb ettiiO Higher Clasa * 
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304 


44. The 


AHittifamMMd w 44. the jfbikpf(|Qg Gto* 

M^Omnnicift wnmon* e#U|j(^ «Aototof ill# idh?^ 


CoUq|W,&e. 



General 

SpMinl 

BsKJtaaa# 

# 

Sdttoation. 

Bdacatiisa* 

Nuipber of iuSlitations 

» 

4 

a 

TfmhgaltMreasb of As 
Presidency College has 
been reckoned as u sepai* 
rate iustitutioii. 

Number on the rolls during 1S67*-08 
(memhly average) - - - 

lee 

80 

Average daily attendance during 
1867-08 . 

iss 

23 


Total expenditure from Imperial 
funds - - - - • 

Bs. a. p. * 

62,038 16 8 

A, p. 

8,026 12 0 


Total expenditure from local funds 

4,280 4 2 

260 - - 

• 


OoTuirMHrT Htoam CtAii Bcbooi.« 
ProvmeittX Schoolt 


Name of School, 

Nnmbor of 
Maatera. 

Number of 
Piipila. 

Cellaxr . - - 

9 

294 

Calient . • • 

12 

807 

Maagalora • 

10 

2Sl 

Total • - - 

31 

6B2 


KamtofSdiool. 


Bvrlnmpore 
BijahiBwidry 
Xtimool • 
Cuddnali 
MUlmi 

ssr: 

Madwt « 

ToM • 


45. The provincial school at Bollary appears to have suffered to 
some extent from the absence of its head master during about half of 
the past year. ^Vlr. Kershaw’s place was tcmporanly filled by the 
former hc^ of the Madura aillah school. The school sent up 11 can« 
ilidates to the Matriculation examination, of whom seven passed, two 
obtaining places in the first class. The First Examination in Arts was 
attended by five students, three of whom weic successful. The ratios 
of passed candidates to examinees arc very fair, but the numerical 
weakness of the bcnior clasbcs is a matter for regret. The results at 
inspection were generally satisfaclory ; improvement is, however, called 

for in the Telugu classes. The Calicut provincial School, though it has undoubtedly 
advanced of late yeais, has not made as much jirogicss ns was hemed for. Tbo school sene 
25 pupils into tlio Matriculation, and fi^e into the Fiisi Arts examination; of the two 
sots of candidates, 11 and three ])asscd the respective tests. With regard to the large 
number of failures at Matiiciilation, it is to be observed that several of the candidates 
joined the Matiiculation cla<3s after the Inspector visited the institution in August 
1867. Mr. Marden’s report upon the school is generally favomablc, but he complains that 
the jironunciation of English uy the 5th class was very defective. Mr. Garthwaitc, who 
inspects the vei^gacular cdosscs of the schot)!, and whose previous icpotts ha^e been more 
or less unfxvourablc, is of opinion that the b*udy of Malayalam does not bold a sufficiently 
higli position in the institution. Though the aim has been to strengthen the Malayalam 
element in the teaching staff as far as po'^sible, much more icmainb to bo accomplished in 
thih direction; and it is extremely difficult to secure a Malayalam ma-stcr ca])abic of pre¬ 
paring the students for the Unix cr/it) cxauiinaTions. Towaids the clo^c of the official 
year, Mr. Hogarth was gixcii leave of absence to England, and Mr, (lopal Hau was trans¬ 
ferred ft om Coinbaconiiin Provimial College, and apjioiiitcd acting bead maater. The 
Mangalore Provincial School, though btill not occupying the jxisition which it is intended 
to take, made as much jnogress during the pa«»t year as the educational backwardness of 
the distiict and the weakness of the tcacliiiig staff would pcimit. There was perhaps a 
little over-haste to realise aims which rcquiie for their accomplishment, not only zeal and 
cneigy. but time. Of eight students that attended the Matriculation examination, two 
passed. Mr. W. E. Oimsbj, b.a. and ll.b, of Trinity College, Dublin, who was sent 
out to fill another afipointmcnt, hob been placed at the head of the ]irovinchil school; and 
it is to be hoped that his exertions, seconded, as they no ddubt will be, by those of his 
assistant masters, will ]>laee the school on a level wuh the other bbtitutions of its own 
grade. Duiing 1B68 the highest class will be one preparing students for Matriculation; 
but it is hoped that in the beginning of the following ^ear it will be^bund practicable to 
ostablibh a First Arts class. Great delay has occurred in the election of the new builffing 
for the provincial school. ^ 

46, The Berhampore zillah school made some process during the 

past year, though it is still below the proper standard. It suffered a 
heavy loss in the accidental death by drowning of ike second master^ 
T, Mnrdi Bau, b.a. It is always difficult to get weU-odueated men to 
go tu Gwajam, and for some time it was impraoticable to fill ^ vacancy 
left by Murdi Ban’s death. At last the^ second master at Bt^mundry, 
whom it was considored highlr expedient to I'emdve to taixmor statton* 
was posted to Berhamimro, The results at inspedBoa were ioUtMy 
favoisrablei end the attendance has t>oth tmmcrlttBy and xo^ 

regularity. At the MaMctilatioii exandnctiCiL four pmili 
but only one passed. T&e now soihociBu^tise baa been finiAedfind ta)UA 
into occupation; it is sAl to be an leumlk^ buildiiig, )%ht W ury, 

but 


NamVirof 

Mwptttrii. 


to 

9 

ft 

n 

F- 


Number of 
Bnpilt. 




201 

91 

195 

2» 

969 

991 
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tiius didimrded inll be provided lo)* in ft 8ehool» tb which granta will be bened. ^c 
edio«d et Bajidnintn^ ctill without a permanent head maeterjee the i»ropoi»al fee itecoii-» 
vereton into a pBWviiieiel echool, which was approved hy the local Ooverninent, basnet yet 
been disposed of W the Supreme Government* The second master was in chaiwe during the 
early portion of the year j ftnd, ftom the success of the pupils a1 the MatricmatlOh test in 
1866. it was believed feat he was fairly oomptent to discharge temporarily the duties 
entrubtod to hini. This view, however^ tutrned out to be erroneous; and unfortunately 
the school was eerlou'sly affected by the error. Several of tlm senior pupils left, preferring 
tb prosecute their Studies privately; and at the same time it was found that a species of 
feud exist^ between the second mahter and some of hib subordinates. Mr. Grigg pro* 
oaeded to Bajahmuudry and investigated the inattfr carefully; and, On receiving his 
report, 1 felt compelled to agree with him that it was necessary to remove tJie sceoiid 
master to another station. It was with much rogret that 1 made the move, the teacher 
having erred more iu judgment than in anything else, and having performed steady hard 
work for several years. The school lias now been ]>lace(l under Cuppusawnii Sastii, for¬ 
merly head master at NarbapurContuil School, and who i^ to be the permanent second inahU^r 
when n graduate of an English Univeisity c<iines out to be the head of the provincial school. 
The Matriculation Kxsiminatiou was allonchMi 1>\ five ‘•tudents, all of whom failed. The 
results at inspection were also unsatisfactory. Tiic Kniuool Zillnh School v\ill take time 
before it roaches the ]>ositiou It is iutciuled to occu])y. During the past year, beside 
having to contend against the disadxantages arising liom the baekwardius'^ of the district, 
and the unhealthincss of the tow n, it lust its head mastci, w ho w tiundened to (hiddalore, 
and the person appointed to act ns head master wxiit on leave in the beginuiugof 1868, bince 
when the senior assistant master has had ebarge of tlio institution. At inspection, the 
English of the fifth class was found to be ]K)or; three of the members of the class attended 
the^ati leulation Examination, and one jmss< d. In the lower classes the boj s were found 
deficient in geogra[i!iy. Tlio Cuddapah Zillih School has made an nd\anoc under the new 
head master; it sent up to the Matriculation Exaniiimlion six candidates, of wlu>m three 
passed; and at inspection, although fniluies oecuiTed in certain of the oJasscs, Mr Fortey 
considered it to be in a satisfactory state ii]»on the whole. In the Report for 1866-t)7, it 
was remarked that as certain minor changes, whi<*h had been made in the staff of the Cnd- 
dalorc Zillah School, had not proied buffieienl to bring the s<*hool into n healthy blatc, 
the hood master would be removed. This step ha** since been taken, and there seems 
good ground for expecting that the school w ill sliow decided improv ement under the new 
bead master. The institution sent up but one candidate to the late Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation, and he proved im««uccessru]. At iii^]>ectioii the higher classes did not do well, 
but the lower ones gave evidence of impro\eniciit. The (’hittooi Zillah School is pei> 
haps the moat successful of nil the institutions of its grade; the classes generally are in a 
, creditable condition; and, at the Matiieulatiou E\annnalu)ii, 11 out of 121 pupils wdio 
were tested succeeded iu ])a&bing. Tlie Zillah School ut Salem continues to make good 
pnigrcss under the present head mn*^ter. The stiff of teachers has been stiengthened; 
anC taking into account the fiuctuatu>ii'4 ncecbbarily occiniing in a t>od;^ of iiiastcis, it 
maybe said to have been rather better than worse ciieumstanccd tbau other schools 
during the pabl year. Ten of the students went up to the IMutriciilatton Evaminatiou, 
and seven of them passed, one obUining a pla«.c in the fiiat class. This result is salisfiu*- 
toty; and those of the in'^pcctoi's cxainiuatioii aie of tlu* s«uue nature. A large hall has 
been added to the school-house. The hlaclurah ZilLdi School lobt its head master in the 
ttoiirse of 1867, as tliis gentleman joined the Edm^ntional Departiucnt of lloinbay on being 
relieved by Mr. Kerbhaw of the acting Head Mastership of Ihllary Piovhieial School. 
The teaching arrangements of the iiiotitution have thub been of a temporary nature 
throughout the year. The senior clasb sent up 12 hoys to the Matriculation Examination; 
of feisnumber, an exlreiUely favourable proportion, 10 suecceded in passing. The school- 
work of the junior elosses w as generally batlbfactory, but tlie pronunciation of English 
by the fifth clasB was very defective. The Madrosa-i-A/ain has not got a sufiieieutly 
strong staff of teachers; but allowance must bo made lor the difiicuLty in bccuring qualified 
Mussulmaxi masters. The inspector reported so unfavourably u|>oii the mode of teaching 
in some classes, that it was considered necessary to remove one man and warn three or 
four others. At inspection, the boys of the fifth class, most of whom had been the year 
before 4n fee fourth class, and had were appeared to much disadvantage, answered very 
poorly, showing a great want of command of English. The inspector was also struck 
with the slovenly and discreditable way in which the Euclid papers were written and 
«arranged. Of fee members of the fifth class, 15 wont into the Matnoulation Examination, 
^t only two succeeded in passing. On tho whole, it is clear that the promotions into 
feft fifth elasB were in many cases premature; and that greater thoroughness, especially 
in Eaglidij must be insistod upon throughout the schooL The inspection results for the 
lower masses were better than those in the year 1866--67. 


ears, of tho fifth Com] 


47* Im December 1867 an examination was held, as in previous years, ot the fitlh 
elessea p£ the Provlncisl and ZtUah Schools, and fee Comb^num rrovincial College; 
a tftkmlftr efetement of fee results of fee examination will be found ift the Appendix, 
Whejn evei^ 12^ah $feodl sends ujj annnsUy a feir ipiumber of punib to the Matnculation 
fes^t^S^cM.cempf^ examination maybe ^pensed wife; at present,howevfer, 
OS Govemm^ sdfaom of fee ssme nominal jscade have not yet worked up to the same 
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UnnOkit k ^evMAirfiMf ^ mmiait4im t»twmthwy*to ^i»^^»WUy 

m 18Mt ^iftd IMlm the pitOttMv Xtf M tM& 

48. aver^g^ age ‘of the piii^ijb was somewliafc tpo iiglk ai; Itajriite mi at lim 
IMiary, Calioiit. am J4pai^ aclioola; at BoUaiy {« fbvma|.iK»ta^tIi 0 g 7 aa^ 

but the kieiiuidit^r in ago> one atudent being 26« and another (xfif 13* In oiia 

school al^e^ tlio Mndrissa, tms tho time spent in tho class anduljr loiig«i 

49. The results in English were poor, being most unfaTOnrable for the oeiieeis at Cn9?> 
dolore, B^slimandri, Knrnool, and Salem. The paper of qnostions was oevtaihly of a 
difftcuH cmraeter, being on the English language in general, and requiring'paraphtiies^ 
and exjdaAatictts of lyassages not previously stuaicd by the pupils; stiO, imkdag alioir- 
ance fat the character of the te^t, it does not seem tliat the knowledge of £iii;glUli 
possessed by tbe oxawmeea was as good as it should ba\c been. The answer papers 
generally showed imjno\eineut in regard to neatness of execution; an exception,hcw* 
ever, has t<» he made in the in^lnnce of the Mtidrissa, the impils of which, in too many 
cases, exeeuted and jmt t<»gclher thoir papers so uegligeutly as to entail mndi unneeds* 
soapy trouble upon tbe examiner. 

50. The maik'^ scoured in translation were rather low, the greatest deficiencies attach¬ 
ing to the «'Chool^ at Eellnr}, C^mMapali, ^tilem, and KuinooT. Tho examiner in Tamil 
and Tclugu, T\hile not Mjtisfied with the translations, remarks that the handwriting of 
the bchoUrs showed much improvement. The Mala) alain translations presented great errors 
ill grammar and bpclling, and it appears that there was little or no improvement in these 
respects iJi»ou former jtais. The a^cragc of tho marks obtained by tlie scholars was 

' slightly over «)ne-tliiid of the maximum. As the Canaresc translations came only from 
the newl>-cblahlishcd bcliooi at Mjingalorc, in hicli possesbod but a very weak staif in 18C7, 
it ih not Buipribinf 5 that they were defective. Tho deficiencies were mainly in spelling and 
giraiiininr; at an inspection which took ])lnee Hubbcquciitly, it was found that oonhiderablc 
]nlJ)ro^ cmeut had been made, owing to the defects lu.\iug bccu bi ought to light at the 
compaiati^o examinatlou. The Cana rose handwriting was good. 

51. A complaint ib brought, and by no means for the first time, that the pupils write 
their names in RnglUh in a barbaroils manner, oiid without following any principle, so 
that it ib extremely ditficult to make out the name of a youth from the word put forward 
to represent it in English. 'lh( attention of the inspectors and the heads of schooU has 
been called to the point. 

52. The examinees acquitted themsehca in mathematics in a decidedly satisfactory 
manner; and tho examinei rcmaiked that he thought the results in this subject at the 
]ilatri<'ulatiini Examination would he favourable. This ^iow proved to be correct; taking 
the eases of failuri in a single Mihjcct at the Maliiculation t(sl in December last, while 
260 failed in Eiigii*^h, 15 in the oplional laimuagos, and 11 in history and geography, • 
only four failed in niathenritics. The bc^eral institutioiib did not dilfer at all widely in 
thc’avernges of then marks, that at Comlm<*<mum stood at the head, with tho Uliittoor 
School as second. 

53. In history and geograpliy, the results were fair for Tlellary, CombaC/Onnm, Salem, 
Chittoor, Cuddapsdi,-Mangalore, and lor the Madrinsa; and poor for Cuddaloie. The 
handwriting of bonn of the i»a])ers fiom Calicut, Cuddalore, and the Madrissa was 
exceptionall) bad. 

54 . To measure fairlv the work of a school, it is necessady to take into account, not 
only the staiidaid attained, but tho number of youtlis that attained that standard. Its 
average of marks places the fil'ih cla«b .it Combai oiiuni at the head, but its superiority is 
made grenllj mure hti iking by the fact, that 38 scholars, or more than one-fourth of the 

• total numbeV examined, belong to the Provincial College. Nc \t to Combaoonum in large- 
nesb of attendance comes C ill' ut, where 31 bo}s constituted the fifth class. At the other 
endot the scale of attciid.inoc are Kurnool, where tliere were only three, and Berham- 
jKire, where there w ere but four examinees. 

53 . The Goveniinent Anglo-Vernacular Schools in the First Diviriem have made fair 
OcMfHMT MiBwctiAM Sonooi., I'K'grrss pencmlly; lhat at Bimlipatam has £Ulen j>ffin atton^oe t» 
Tjwt Division. Uiine cxti'iit, but tbe completion of the new school-house, wtuim 

■’ ' Number ^lllnbc^ nearly finished, is likely to have a favourable cfiTect upon the numbewk The 

ot I ar acting insfiector holds, with Mr. Bowers, that the demand fbr eduoariou at 

MMiera.1 Pupij^ Chicocolc IS SO groat os to justify tbe eonversion ef the sdiool into one off . 

tbe zillah g^'adc- Having regard, however, to the mo«c utmat wants of 
. 162 placet^ it does xMit appescr appropriate that these he at 

4 77 present at^ further outloy of Gbvemisient money moa tisi CSdeanolw 

4 HO School, The most sueoessful of the Taluq sehoeds ns QwajMi is thil 

at Tokkali, which has advanced in both standard end attendaiaiee. The 
IS sS school at Uperbliago was abolished during the jeaTf and anotbes; school 

4 aia » ^ same grade set on foot at PuraAotiiuuw fig the ffistriet of 

i ^Irogapatam, Taluq sdbools have been estasbishei in Owe i eM 

at <jniiia|mrin Jeypore,below tihe Glbatrts, and the other ii 3 oXinii^ 

.... . The former is a new echoed; the latter is In Itett eCihe ' 
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Vlrut J)iirimii} mre la^hoYifever, diflUeoHy in xnibhig tlio rerimsite local suhRcrip^zu^, and 
iteomovefi looUbg at tbe o<wnparativ^y small fltipport thi* tKshoolH receive from people* 
it ecems questionable wbethor way considerable expenbo should be incurred at ffresent in 
Ifnimding superior ace^mm^^ Of Uie two Taloq schools in the (lodaven District* 

that at ^ravasaram luis made satisfactory pr<^cBii, while the one nt Kolan^bi gave such 
tm&vonrablo resnlth at inspection, and otherwise niq>car€d so unpromiHing, that the acting 
hntpector recommended its transfer to Tanuku. In the Kistiia District theie is but one 
lalnq HchooL tiiat at Gudar; this institution has made a decided advance, owing mainly 
to a change of head master. 

SvrotrD PiTiHioic. 


dd* The two Anglo-Vernacular Schools in the Second Divihion^ 
worked fairly during 1867-OS ; the nttemlancc at ear li nwe duiing the 
year, the increase for Anantipur being upwaids of 2:1 ]>cr cent. 
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57. The Mylapciro Anglo-Vcrnacular School appears to have been fairly worked during 
the past year. The greatest deficiency found at inspection was in 
Tamil; this, though to be regretted, is not siirpiising, Ht< ing that the 
pupils are Mubsulman bo}H. The aggregate attondineo for the T<iluq 
sch(K»ls in the Madi'as Disttiet iohc hy 32, and that for the hcliools in 
South Arcot fell hy 41 ; the ineica>e for the foiiner belongs mainly to 
the -chool at Kuanitnr. and the (leerea*»e for the latter is due to the 
flCliools at Virdachell'ini, Kuiinjmadi, and Poilo l^oio. The whool at 
Ponnainalleo is ilu he^t at tended of the Tului( «ichools> of the diiibion; 
and an enlargement of the building is eonioiu]dated. It was stated in 
the Report lor 1866-67 tliat houio oi llu inaslcis of the Taluq whools 
in South Arcot hail to be removed for inclfii iene;^. The teaeher" in- 
troiliK'fd in tlieir places were ]»rincipnHy normal students, who weie 
su[>oiior to ihtir pi edeeeshors in knowledge and in ahllit}" to teach ; 
unfiirtuuately in hCMralcahes the now inasteih h.ive laded to tonfilialc and cultivate 
ftiendly relations w ith the inhabitants. The attention of the headb of the Tiiehinojudy 
and Vellore \oi*mal Schools has been cidied to the above sciiou'^ delect in their pupils. 

The sehools which air the niobt batjsfaotoiy upon the whole are those at Trikalore, Villa- 
purain, and Tindivaimm. 

^ Fourth I>u ision. 

5«. The three Anglo-Vernaculai Schools of the Fourth Dili ion 
have worked sati'diwtorily; the aggregate atfeiulanee at them is almost 
identical with that .for 1866-07, the nuinhors at Tripatoie having ii-'cn, 
and thooc at MaTAveriuw falbn. to veiy ncaily the ‘^uiie e\ti nt. The 

S rogrcbK-* of the WalLijahpetta School has been of a iiiaiktd <h.iia« loi. 

In Tiduq Schools ol the Divi^-nm showed an incjcase in ntlcudaneeof 
ISO jiupila, or upwaitls of 12 per cent., at the Hose of last }ear; the 
iucieac^e lielonged to the distuets of Tanjore and Salem, the nuniheis 
for die other dihtri<*ts having nlightlv fallen. The schorls at Fdiiianair 
and Tiipathi buffered inueli from sickness, and the ir pi ogress was there¬ 
fore considerably impeded. The seliools generally arc rcpoiled on 
favoiuably. 

6?). The attendance at the Taluq Schools of the Fifth T)i\ ision, w hlcli 
had fallen in 1866-67, rose again during the year under review. The 
progress of the iuatitutions has been batisfaetoiy upon tbe whole, but 
the aehool at Dindigal suffered from hav mg been without a head ui«ibter 
for a eonsidotablc time. Comjdmnts w ere made of a deficiency oi books 
in the district depfit'ii; under tlie new ai range men ts of the book depati- 

it may be 
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anticipated that such complaints will occur but boldom. 

6 a The Anglo-Vcruacular School at Cliowgiiaut shows some improvement, but it has 
. disiqmoiuted pe hopes which were formerly entertained of its success. 

Mr,. Garthwaite oousideis that the site is not sufficiently convenient, 
and rcconuiionde that when a new scliooi-houso is built it slumld bo 
phmd in the Hindu ouartcr. Some time ago 8te|>8 were taken with a 
view tp the erection ot a sdiiool-house; it seems, however, unnecessary, 

ST ](i0t nnderiraUe* to commence the building tiU the institution possessea 
Wtilicr pro4|MBM!ts. The attendAnoe at the Radagira Tala<t School in- 
twowfea «e CiMwiderably aa to render it necessary to add to the teaching 
etsIC ISiHg m «t other of the Taluq uchooli m the sulniivMwa, the 
bdievos that a rise in the numbers might be con^ 

% Aikny inem#ned titt sf ihe adhool4H>ufle were enhurgeiL Of all tbe 
Middle Class Schools under Mr* Garthwaite, that at 
landi appears to be in the most satisfimtory state. The schools at 
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KmtBgoAA wad 04iqpl sufibred fipom ilie of iom of Mr loMtanr#. Xbe 

«j^rej(ate attotiMoe of the Middk Clans Sdioob of tho mh*9MAieak ihovieased bf a lictlo 
* more than eight per oeot. during the year. i 

Go^mmintahools ei. The attendaneo at the hill school# of Gumsur improved oonsiderably during the 
oftheiowircloM. patrt year, a result which may bo attributed to inorewd vigilance on tibe part qf the 
superintondent. Thus far is satisfactory, but Mr. Qrigg remarks that^ so far as instruo* 
tion is concerned, the schools have cither remained as they were in 1860-07, or dccUned. 
1 liavc been in correspondence witli Mr Grigg upon the subject of modifying the whole 
scale of establishment for the scIuk)1s, and re-con^tituting the training class formerly 
attached to the Kusselconda Taltiq SchcK)!; and 1 hope to lay the results of the corre¬ 
spondence before Goa orninent at an tally date Meantime some teiii[)orary arrangements 
for the iinprovoinenl of the schools have been uindc. The school for yenodis at §rihari« 
cottaii njipcars to ha\c worked jnetty much usual during the year under review. 

62. It was remarked in the rejiort for 1866-67 that the JSIadras Momiol School, which 
Govruniiknt Noriiai ScHoofq *’*^*^^‘ working in an uuhatisfoc'tory manner, had been 

placed under fresh management shortly after the close of the year. 
Mr. Bicklc, the new ptiiiclpal, wli(» had jircviously been at the head of 
the Vizag.ipatam JSionmil School, has boon using his best endeavours to 
bring the M'hool into a hound condition, and he has been supported in 
Ids cilorts oy his assistants; time, Uowexer, will be reipiired before the 
end sought can he attained A muster, who was brought out from 
England to fill the 'vacancy caused by the promotion of one of the 
subordinate teacliorh to the head m.isicrshtp of tlie normal bcIkkiI at 
Vi/aga]>ataiii, luid to he temiioiurilv transferred to another institution to 
meet the exigencies of the department. This icndcred the staff of the 
normal school wcakci than it would (otherwise have been; hut, as the 
number of normal htudeiits has been oomparntiv oly limited, the transfer 
can hcare(dy ha\e had mu(‘h injurious effect. Some other changes have 
})ecn macic ia the stuff, of a nature to improve the working of the insfi- 
tuti<»n. 1 he noi nial clasfrCh met w ith \ cry had sucoohs at the tJni\ ersity 
Kxaudnationfi in DtM'einbti 1867 ; (»nl> 4 sludcuts out of 17 jiassed the First Arts 
test, and ii\e out of 28, the Mat lit illation Examination, while three pupils fiom the 
pruetising school succeeded in matriculating out of six who went up to the oxandnation. 
In the course of the yeiu, 13 students wcic a]>])oiuteii to masterhldjis on salaries >arying 
from 25 rupees to 70 rupee*'])er mensem Owing to «»ufl[icient care not having been 
excrci'^ed by the former Piim ipil in tlie udmi'sioii of youths in the normal classes, it was 
found neechb.iry to dismiss a ratlici huge luimher of stiideiith; tliis is not likely to happeu 
ag«dn, as it has lieen arranged that the Piineipal shall hereafter test in a caieful and 
syslematie manner all candidates for l^1nd^^ton. The s( ale of normal NcliolarsldpH lius 
albo been ie»is(d and made somewint moic liberal, with a view to attiaeting a better class 
of students. It uia^ be ohserveil here, although the matter affeetb noimal schools generally 
and not merely the one at Ma<lias that in too many instances young men seek norinid 
studoiitshipb without nnv real intention to heciuiie teatlurs, but meicly to obtain irisinio- 
tiuu gratis. This jnaetue will be stopped when, besides the refund of scholarshi]) iiiunoy 
a*e(ci\(d, which is all that is lecpined at piO'cnI, the agreement executed by normal 
students shall iiio\idc in addition for the pa^vment of a fine, pro]Kirtionul to the time 
passed in the hcliool, w heui ^ ei the btiidonts f.ul to serve as schoolinasUr-' for the prescribed 
period of five years. A foim ofagieemeiit of the de*-eri]»tiou fcjiecified is now under oon- 
bideration. In the eaily part of last >rar, the (''anuanoie Normal School lost the benefit of 
Ml. (rurthwaite’h borMcOb a=j head master, ow iiig to this gentleman’s inspecting duties 
having become bo uueioiib ab to dcmuiid the whole of hi*'time and attention. In addition to 
this lobs thi institution hufiend others in the removal or the death of some of the biibor- 
dinate mastcis. Having reguid to the above circunistaiicos, credit is due to tlie officiating 
head master, Mi. J. Small, and his assistants, for llu wayiu which they worked the schom 
during the ]in«t >eiir; at the wirac time, as point*d out by Mr. Fowler in a special report 
ui) 0 U the institution, tliero are man} points on wdiich improvement is required. Taking 
tlic normal elasb and the practising hcIhvoI tog* ther, 16 ]>upils went up to the Matriculation 
Examination in December 1867, hcvcii proving succc^bstul; the uiimbcrs were respectively 
tlirec ami one for the normal class b} itself. At the Teachers’ Certificate Exainiimtion, 
13 normal students tried for certificates of the fourth. And 10 for certificates of the fifth 
grade; 12 of the former and 8 of the latter were successful. During 1867-66, 12 studoiits 
passed out and took up appointments in schools. There is an ument necessity for 
strengthening the staff of teachers, and this cannot be done tiU ihe new scale 
submitted In the latter jvart of 1866 has received the approval of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. K<>t only do tlie normal students require superior instruction and training, but 
the pi^aetising school has to be fipven a more efficient organisation, in ord^ that it may 
supply the place of a zillah school, and so fulfil the expectations which the inhabitants m 
Cwnanoi^ were encouraged to form when they subscribed the handsome sum of 6,600 
rupees fi>r a school-house. It is to be observed thai the building to which allusion has just 
been mad^ has tiecn completed and taken into ocoupatiion. Hr. Moss, a trained master, 
who had taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the llniveesiw of Madras, was appointod 
head of the Viisagepatam Konnol Sohoed on the promotion of fir. Bidden Other mianges 
in the staffoocm^ in the course ofthe year, the second master being aj^Miinted tosuo-^ 
ceed Cuppusawmi JSastri at Natsepore, and me place being taken by the nmal maMat 
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Name of School 

Numbei 

of 

MaMois 

Xnmixi 
of VupllN, 

SI.W1 

1 

Normal School, 

1 


! 

' leadiai 

12 

31 

i 202 

„ rnoottooro • 


2(1 

117 

,, Viraj^pataiQ 

4 1 

12 

i 78 

„ rnchioopoly 

i 

.n 

220 

„ Vellore 
„ Clasa, Nana- 

* 1 

21 

102 

pur - 

1 

14 

- 

Total - - - 

32 1 

101 

H2<l 
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not iti440t«d in a fmM mmMt 4ui4i»g IS97^ From the normal ofianN five atadents 
WjQnt up to tiho Matriealation anil six to Sie First Arts Examination; of the fexmer four, and 
ofibe fetter, one passed. At the Xeaehera* Certificate Examination six pupils went up for 
tke fourth grade, five succeeding; seven wore examiticd for the fifih grade, but none 
passed. Daring the year 14 students were posted to schools, on salaries varving between 
40 rupees and 20 rupees per mensem. In the year under review the Trlchin^^i^ Normal 
School sent out no fewer than 17 masters, on salaries varying from SO rupees to 10 rupees. 

For fourth-grade ccrtificateH three students were tested, two suceecdiug. For cer¬ 
tificates of tnc fifth grade, six were cxainliied, all of whom passed. Th( se n suits must be 
regarded as satisfactory; and, in addition, it a))i>ear*4 that four youths were succoshful 
at the Matriculation tost, although preparation for that examination forms no ])art of the 
regular work of the institution. Thu Gospel S icicty^s School, which is situated close to 
the normal school, neeessanly interferes with the doelopment of the praetibing bianeh of 
the latter; but this affords no leason for regret, a<^ the piac^tising branch ih iiitcTided for 
the n(»rnial studouls, and not for the general ediieation of the imiabitants of the town. 

The late head mii’^tei of the Vellore Normal School being tinn^ftriud to the Madras 
Normal School ns vernacular tinining master, his pl.i< e was supplied by the master c^f the ^ 

practising branch of the Trieliinopoly Normal School. During 18(i7-fi8, 11 api>oint- 
ments of iiiasteri» woie made from Vellore, on hHlaricH Maying hoin iiipecs to 10 rupees 
f er uicnsoin. The school sent up six students to tire fourth grade, and four to the fifth- 
grade examination ; at eacli test three passed. At the Matiieulalion Kxaniination one 
pupil was Bucecssf 111 . Ihe acting inspector of the d]\ision formed n vciv unfu-v out able 
opinion of the pupils constituting the ^arsajtoic Noimal Class when lie 'vi'-ited the Central 
School in Dec«»iiibcr 18(57, and he proposed to tiansfer the clash to Euialirauinliy, and 
attach it to the rilhili school. For several reasons however, J conhideicd the move inex¬ 
pedient at present, and the class will oontmue at Naisapoie on furthei tiial, the scah* of 
stipciKM being slightly inoroased Of the mcmbeis of tlie class, throe passed foi the 
fourth and two for the fifth grade; aUi> eight tor>k uj) ina'^teislups in schools. 

63. Upon tlic whole, taking the practising branches of the h( bools into account, the results 
affunlod by the normal sclioole for 1H67'68 aie a** follow : five students passed the First 
Arts Examination, 24 the INI atiiculation, 25 secured o«‘rtificatcs of the fourth and 19 ecitiii- 
catt'S of the fifth grade, and 75 took up ap])ointmeutb as teachers. 

G4. An examination of candidates for teachers* ccrtifieiites was held at 28 difierent ^ta- Examination foi 
tioiiH in the lM»ginning of August 1867 ; 581 candidate niasteis and 26 cundid'it< nustic«iscs teachers* rerofieatea 
underwent the test, 210 of the foiiner and nine of the latter proving suctc-sful. While 
the number of candidate teachers was smaller by 86 than that for 1S66 67, the numhoi of 
passed candidates was larger by 21 : this result may be consideicd satisfactory so far as 
it indicates more careful jircjuration on the part of the candid.itcs, hut it i to be regretted 
that a more mimeious lauly of fcin-ilo tenchors did not come forwuid. The falling off in 
the number of st hoolmistiessc^ altadas chiefly to Tinncvclly and Madras; from the 
foiiiier districi only seven eaiiic up against 37 for the previous vear, while the nuiiibci of 
pa*osed miHtie“‘*es stands at 0 against 15. The followiiig Tal Ic gives the numlici of 
CHiididatcs, examined and p.issod, foi the sc \ tr.il examination stiiioiis. 1he only distiict 
ill w liich no e indidntc pass<d i'. that of the Ivristna, and the figuics for Malabai and 
South Couara show gre-it iin]irov ( meut ovci those foi ^86t)-67, the foiiiicr distiiet having 
37 passed mastcis against 11 for the i»rc\ioiis year, and the lattci bix against 0 
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dumber that Appbed to bo 
Eumtnea. 

Number PaaiadC 

ItfumWthae 
Afi^to be 

iruAnAMoa. 

Fourth Grade 

i 

o 

!li 


1 

1 

if. 

Sil 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

Noitii Areot 

* 

Vellore 

8 

14 


23 

3 

4 

- 

7 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Salom 

- 

Salem • • - 

4 

d 

- 

7 

“ 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trichinopoljr <• 

• 

Tnchinopoly 

15 

20 

2 

41 

1 

14 

2 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Taojoie 

1 

A7 

2 

40 


20 

2 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Cofubatonuin 
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20 
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Ttonquehar - 
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3 

■* 

8 

• 

■* 


• 


1 

Negapatam - 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Coimbatore 

- 

Coimbatorr - * ’ 

) 

19 

2 

21 

- 

10 

1 

11 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 


- 

- 


f 

Madura 

5 

17 


22 

2 

9 


11 

.. 








Madnia - 




















1 

Ramnad 

1 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

• 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 



Palambotta - 

5 

17 

1 

23 

3 

11 

1 

19 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Natarctb 

3 

20 

- ' 

2) 

1 

b 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tinnetrelly 

-< 

JESdeyengudi • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

- 

« 

- 

- 



Sawyorpuram 

2 

17 

- 

19 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Sarhiopuiam 

1 

12 

- 

13 

- 

3 

- 

3 

-1 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


r 

Calicut 

10 

15 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Malabar - 

.1 

1 

Cannanoio • 

11 

12 

3 

29 

13 

0 

! 1 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


[ 

Palghuut 

4 

7 

3 

H 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

South tanara - 


Mangalora • 

n 

3 

1 

17 

fi 

- 

1 

C 

-1 

- 

- 

" 

- 

i - 

- 

- 



Totil - - 

lOd 

170 

48 

Ml 1 

54 

124 

" 1 

210 

2 

10 

14 

2b 

1 

1 ^ 

1_ 

9 



fchoulof Tndiisfnal 6^. chdnac ol inipdi tance was made in tlie woikin^ ol tlip scliool of Imlustriai Arts 

in 1867-68. The icccjute and diabui&enitnttf of the school duiing the year were as 
270 pupU®. j_ 


Superintendent’s salary 
Go\ctnmeQt Allowance 
Allowance iot houne icnt - 
Ditto - for BtholaisbiiiB- 
Paj raeiitH for w oik - 
St hoollees - - - 


Total - - - Rs. 


Disbt rs. 


Pay of Artistic Department 

Pay of Industrial ditto - - - 

Bomittanoo to Europe for tools, Ac. - 

Cost or raw Tuatenals . - - - 

Seholarships - • . - - 

PllKCS 


House rent 

£tmq)Bujitendont'e salary 

wmbeiiihand 


Totd 



Rs. a. 


12,000 - - 

- 

7,20<) - - 

• 

3,000 - - 

- 

^20 - - 

- 

12,380 6 5 

“ 

• 828 12 - 

Rs. 

35,829 2 5 


Rs. a. p» 


2,820 - - 


5,164 - - 


1,373 12 4 


3,854 9 11 


420 - - 


190 - - 

• " 

3,598 1 5 


3,000 - - 


12,000 - - 


3,386 10 9 

Si* 

85,8a9 2 t 
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l>«Mri|»tl9B of laittlttl^ 


Moob of the Hif^er CiMS 
l>itto * Middle Cla*e- 
Ditto - XiOwerCliois - 
Billed BchooLi of the Highor Tlftsi 
Ditto • • Middle I lew 

Biito - - Lower CIhu 

t'emela BehooJe of the Higher Cliui 
^eto * - Middle Claw 

Ditto • - Lower Claw 

Normal Sdieola . . - . 

Othei Hoboola for Special Edneaiion 


Total 


pia 

Nttnbffr 

an 

tlie Bolto 

Averaga 

Dally 

Total Expenditure.* 

___ .a*_ 

m 

dating 

1B67^8 

(Munthly 

Average;. 

Attendance 

donttg 

1867-68. 

From Imperial 
Fimiliu 

Freni 

Local Fendi. 

•14 

3^19 

3,106 

Jte. «, p 
04,n0d 7 3 

Tta. a. jp* 
22«M)2 8 

69 

4,591 

8,866 

39,064 10 4 

11,920 4 8 

16 

405 

802 

2,080 - 2 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

«. 

— 

— 


— 

.. 


— 


— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 


i. 


... 


6 

1,005 

058 

50/iH8 5 4 

4,6H9 - 8 

U 

513 

391 

1,00,104 9 0 

11,684 n 6 

KT) 

10,00.1 

8,713 

2,87,282 - 7 

^50.295 13 5 


* Inclusive of Uio School DepariAiente of the Prcstdeiipy and Cumbaronum Collegea, and of the BtUaiyand rulfnit 
IProvIneuil Hohoolt. 

t luclunve of the School Departmeati of the Medical and Civil Engineeniif' CoUrgea. 

$ Kzclasive of Building Uranta 


67. Uho Church Mihbioiiaiy Socict}^ School at Mnsuhpatam retaina its position as the Private school^ let 
foremost of all institutions, Government as well ns pn\atc, in ilio Fiisf Division. Tho DWision. 
results at inspection boro testimony>> the efficient maua^reincnt of the present head, the 
KfOV. Mr. Sharp: in the University cxaminatioiH also the school acquitted itself well, three 
pupils passing the First Arts tost, and seven the Matriculation liSxamiuation. I'he attend¬ 
ance at the Hindu school, Yizagapatam. has fallen oif blightly, owing to tho opening of a 
new sehool in the town hy the London Missionary Sii^ociety. The progt C'^s of ihc sohiHil appeals 
to hive been interfered with bj a a ant of judgment in clasJifving and promoting the 
scholar^. To allow of the institution taking rauk with a superior Govemmeni sclio<d, a 
head master of goo<l qualifications is requibite. At one jieriod of Jabt year it was expected 
that this want would l>6 supplied; uniortuiiately the gentleman, an < Kford graduate, 
whom it was in eonkiriplation to appoint to the head mabtership, ultiuiat^dy deelined to 
join the school. Only one pupil pasbcd the Matrhuilation Examination irom the Viza- 
gnpatam school. Of the <»tlier pri\ate scIiooIh of the diii ion, nt>ne of which can iairly be 
ranked in the higher class at present, the C’ontial School at Narsaperre and the C'liurch 
Missionary Scliool at Elur passed each one pupil at the Alatriculation test. The progress 
made in the >car by the former institution was tolciably batit^faetory, though in Englibh 
imp! o\ einent is called for. The EJiir srhool w as not in a siifficiontl^ satisfactory state 
when visited hy Mr. Grigg; for this the illness and consequent absence of the head 
mit'^ter may partiall} accounl. The school at Coconada U in a flourishing condition, to 
far attendance and financial position are conceiued; on the latter point it is to be 
rental ked that, to give permanency to the im-titution the llajah of Piltaporc has muni- 
fieently presented it with the very handsouio sum of 24,{)0() rupees, to be invested in 
Oovornmont securities, as on endowment fund. At Cocniiada, as clbcwhere, a belter 
head master is needed. The Samasthauam school at VlzluTiagiam lb reported on pretty 
iavourubly ; but evidently it would bo a mistake to make an mimediate attempt to raise it 
to tlie grade of a provhieud bcliool. The Malta liajnl), who has in several other ways * 
shown a desire to spread education among his eouutr^micn. is engaged in founding lower 
grade schools at difihrent points in his estate; these M*hools, if well managed, a ill iced the 
viziaaagram Institution, and assist it in taking the portion wlneh its founder desires it to 
oocupY, The Zemindar of Bobbili and his Dewaa are stated to take more Interest than 
they mrmerly did in tlic school supported by the former; but it apjicars that btill the 
mauBgcment is no means gpod. The Hindu school at MoB^ipatom has greatly 

declined; and until the managers extrionte themselves from the financial diffieultica in 
which they arc involved, the bchool cannot be expected to recover its former statub. In 
the course of last year the Church Missionary Society attached a Normal Class, under an 
English trained teacher, to their vernacular sehool at Masulipatam; the pupils, who are 
intended to bo masters in elementary schools, are reported on tolerably favonurably. 


68 . The Church of Scotla^V School at Neljore, which has heretofore beon the moat Privsis schoohs dad 
advanced pivate institution in li&e Second Division, has foimed the subject of correspon'^ DivUion, 
damee during the post year. The inspector does not consider that the sehool meets the 
higher educations wants of the district; and I agree with him hi thm qiiuiou. Tho 
iMaagent, whtlo they seem inclined to question the correctness of euir views as to the 
standui^ of As sgImmL express a desire to raise its standard; and Government, in Order 
p of tile Jlilet ^bruary last, declared themselves satisfied with tlie ex}>laiiation 
XaffiM^ed hy thesneniigess, lu hiSvAnuval Report, Hr. JFortey retumsto the sur^cct, and 
S97- 3H4 • says • 
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says he ^ is iikoliiiAd reoommeiid ibst is oilMi wkool ba apatiad At and tba more 

ospeeiall V as tLera is not at present a single Gnveimumt soboot in that cKsttiot” Xhe 
Xondun Mission Bovs’ School at Bellarj has made decided prcmss$ the rosubs at inepao* 
lion were fairi and three pupils succeeded in poasiiig the lata Matriculation Examination, 
There, are now 28 Anglihvernacular schools supported by the native community in the 
division; ^ thesOj eight were opened during the year; the told a^ndance on tlie 31st 
March last was l^LDS. The progress of education in the division was somewhat impeded 
by the supply of elementary boob becoming exhausted. ^ 

69. The foremost prii^ate institution in tlie Third Division is the Central School of the 
Free Church of Scotland’s Mission. Its staiF of teachers is laige^ and contains three 
Europeans, beside s(»me 12 natives holding certificatos of diiferent gprodes from tiio highest 
to the lowest; there arc also about 10 unoertificated masters, whose employment tends to 
keep down the grants made to the school. The college classes are now tolerably strong; 
and next February students 'N\ili for the first time go up to the Bachelor of Arts Examina¬ 
tion. At tl»c < xaminations in December 1867, nine pupils passed the First Arts, and 19 
the Matriculation test. The results afiorded at inspection were moderately good upon the 
whole, but imjMoxenieiit 'seemed reejuired in the vernaculars. Some of the classes were 
rather too larpe: 1(» this, and to the youth of the teachers, may bo attributed a certain 
laxity of discipHno noted bv the inspector. Tii the course of the year the institution lost 
the ‘sdviocs of the llev. Mr. Miller, to whose exeitions it*^ very salHPaetor) progress 
during thr last tliiee or four years is greatly due. Tlie Wesleyan Anglo^vernacular 
School at Itoyapetlali had not iimeh succe<4b in the university examinations of December 
last; three boys pnbsed the Mafrieulution test. The answering at iuBjicction was moile- 
rate: in Tamil there was a luuniiest inij)ro\oment. The fliietiiations in attondanco were 
ver) great during the 5 ear, the admissions and withdmwals being respectively 291 and 
288 for a total (If iJOG beholars. The liev. Mr, Bliss, formerly Head Master of Bishop 
Conic's (irammar School, having resigned his pobi, tlie grant of 400 rupees per mcnsoin^ 
which w*as issued on his account some years ago, has Tajiscd, and the school has been 
jilaccd under the ordinary grant in*aid rules. Of the pupils, four passed the late Matri¬ 
culation Examination. Th(» tesults at inspection were not very satisfactory; and it 
appears that the teaching staff reejuires to be blreiigtluMM^d. Several changes in the staff 
oftoacherbat the Doveton ('ollege occurred during the year, and a ooiisidcrable time 
elapbcd between the resignation of the Kcv. Mr. Bamforth, the late head, and the arrival 
of his Rueccs«or, Mi. Thom; these circumstances must have affoeted injuriously the 
working of the institutioiT. At the Matriculation Examination, eight of the students 
passed; this result is decidedly creditable. The numerical strength of the High School 
has ineroabed, though it is still not large, the attendam^c at the close of the year being only 
103. I he (ifospel Soeicty’b School at Vepery nude an advance during the year, though 
it searcely oreiipies as good a position among the sehools of Madras as was antleipatea. 

At the Mat! iculation Examination, four of the jnipils passed, a more favourable result 
than had been obtained jireviousl^ ; the inspector also considered that the school had made 
dceided progiess, and wa^ in belter working order than formerly. The ^(Tiiaeulars sc*em 
to recpiiic gi eater allentioii. In the com mo of the year, Pacheappah Mudafur's (Vutrol 
institution was ])1aced in coriiicctiou with tlie Educational Department, and received 
various grants amuiniting to about 55S riipcos per mensem. This school, which rests on the 
solid foundation of a tolciabl> laige funded capital, and i'^ iimh r the iiiaiu^oiicut ofabody 
of trustee'*, is tlie most iinportniit Hindu institution in the Presidency, Piir some time the 
trustees hebitated to connect the stdiool with Go\eniiiienl, although tliey sought and 
obtained permisrion to have it carefully examined and reported upon by the iubpector of 
the division. The stc])they have now taken heeiiH a ino'-t judicious one; and it may be 
exjK'oted that the assistance of the State will ii(vt niciely enable them to put the instltu- 
tiou into thoroiighh good working outer, hut will allow of their establibhing new schools 
with the portion of their funds fl(t free. At the late University Examinations, 13 pupils 
from the I'cntral Institution passed the Matriculation test. Before closing this notice cf 
the chief private schools in the Tliitd Division, it is fitting that attention should be called to 
the general educational v^oik which has been done of late years in the Gospel Society’s 
Sennnary at Sullivan’s Gardens. Though the institution is professedly a theolcjgical one, 
the principal, the liev. Mr. S^moiids, has felt it incuniheiit upon him to bring his students 
forward in secular as well as in religious studies, and his exertions liave been marked with 
decided success. B^o a very creditable number of piviils who passed the First Artaond 
Matriculation tests last year, one student obtained tbe Degree of Bachelor of Arts, being 
ranked in the second class. 


'Frivatc sehooh, 4th Fourth Division, the Gospel Society’s High School at Tanjore stands d^ 

Biviiion. cidedly first among private schools; and second to it jnay be ranked the society’s semi¬ 

nary at Vediarpurum. From the High School five pupils passed the First Arte and 11 
the Matriculation test; fironti the seminary four students passed at each examination. 
Tediapurum had also 12 successful candidates for teachers' certificates of the fifth grade. 
Sti Joseph’s College at Negapatam has made an advance, and the managers are desirous 
of retiderinff it the chief centre of education in Southern India fbr youths of the Bomaa 
Catholic religion* The college passed four students at the late Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion and a Arts class lias now been formed. The Ooml ^oiety’s School at Tri* 
chinmioly sent up a single successful candidate to each of the First Arts and Matricula¬ 
tion deaminations; the aims of the school in reference to these examinations were cleariy 

too 
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tpo ambitious. The Wesleyan eohoob at IricbinopoIy» NegapaiaiUi and Msnargu^ 
appear to have wcMfked steadilj. The first named had its schooT^liouse burnt down during 
t&e year, and it is now held in another part of the cantonment 

71 . Of the private schools In tho Fifth Division, that which has made the greatest advance 
is the Anglo-vomacular school at Coimbatore: its progress is mainly duo to the exertions of 
the secrecy to the school committee, Mr. B. Stanea Tho staff of the iu^ititutiasrhas been 
very considerably strengthened of late, and the school building has been improved and 

s enlarged. Upon the results of the Matriculation Examination in December last, which 
wei e creditable to school, five pupils having succeeded in passing, tho commiitc^e decided 
inion forming a class to proporo youths for tho First Examination m Arts. As 1 informed 
the secretary, the step appeared to me to be injudicious; but it incVicatcs the desire of 
tho committee to meet the wishes of Government and make their institution do tlie work 
of a superior Government school. The schools at Tinnctclly and Palamcotta, ^^hich, 
along wiUi the one at Coimbatore, arc ranked in the higher grade, have worked f.iirly; 
but at botii institutlouB the kn(»wlcdge of Eusrbjuh was defecti\c, and at tho former the 
pronunciation of that language was bad. Each school passed two candidate*^ at tho 
Matriculation test. The Go«<pel Society’s school at liaiunad appears to be the most 
advanced of the middle clnss schools in Madura. The Madura toun school, which i» a 
feeder to the zillah school, is the one witli the largest attendance ; tliere were upwards 
of 200 boys at tho time of the inspector^ ^isii. The Loanling hoIiooIs in Tinnevelly, 
which work under the immediate Hupcrintewleiieo of the agents of tho Church Missionaiy 
and Gospel Societies, were found, at inspection,in a satisfactory condition; they have 
made decided progress durifig the last few years. The training institutions of the Gospel 
Society, tho Church Mi-isionary Society, and the Christian Vernacular Education Socic^, 
situated respectively at Sawy'•rpurmn, Palanicotta, and Diudigul, wen* inspected by Mr, 
Morden in the course of last year. The jnspeetoiV rcpoit poiiitb out that sciioiis defects 
existed in the practising ^elioob, and ospceially in that at Palanieotta. It docs not appear 
that any Miudent at Sawyerpurum h' uiied a tt.ieher*'. cerfifiente in 1S67-68; at Paiam- 
cotta li, and at Dindignl one, passed for the 5th gmdc\ During the year under review, 
the admissions into the male branch of the Ootaiamuud La^^reneo Asylum were 2(5, and 
the removals 27 ; the total number at the close of the year was 121. The niuidier for tho 
female branch was 69. Tlie receipts for the year amounted to Its. 64,549. 14. H., and the 
disbursements to Hs, 64,408. 9.; the a^eiage number of cliildren was 181, ami the 

average cost per child was Us, 317. 4. 5. per annum. Of the b(»yB, two passed the Unco* 
venanted Oi\il Service Examination very ciedilably ; and six. pas^^cd in Telegraphy, two 
of the numlier being employed at once, and the other four being allowed to remain in tho 
asylum to eomplete their studies. The class in ca7j>entry was gi\cii up, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of tho horgeant w'ho acted as instructor. The value of the gardcu 
produce ruist^d by the boys is cbtiuiated at over 1,019 lupeo'*. About 677 articles ofdress 
were made by the boys, three or four of whom were Inst nulled to Ubc the sewing iii.icliiue. 
In the shocmakuig class, 31,> pairs of new boot^ A\cie turned out, .nul 819 jiairs were 
repaired. Pefore tlie close of the year, the Pcinalc Asy lum lost tlu sci \ n ls of Mi'^s C\imp, 
whose place lias liCQn taken by Miss Hlake, a lady formeilv in the employ of the IVe^leyan 
Mission. Since tlie tci niination of the year, the asylums iia\e suffered a blill gi cater loss 
in the departure of the Kev. Mr. Whiteliouse. 

72. Of the ordinary aided hdiools in the Rub-di\irti«)n of Mai ib,ar and Canaia, |)erhaps 
the most important are Picnmn’s School at Telluhciry and the Cochin Boys* School. 
The f 01 mor, which is for the present confided to the management of the IWle Mi'^sion, 
should occupy a higher position than it doch. The (N)chiii Jlo^ya’ School appears to have 
worked fairly diiriiig the year; it hab loitunalcly extricated itself from the pecuniary 
difficulties in which it was Involved. 

73. The total number of rate schools onlored in the returns of the year is 107, with an 
^gregate attendance of 3,141 pujuls; soiiu of the schools, however, have been closed. 
Of the 71 schools returned foi* tlie Firnl Division, seven belong to the middle ami tho 
remainder to the lower class. Regarding the former, ^Ir. Grigg remarks that tlie Com- 
mis»noners bad on the whole ]>aid more attention to their duties, though they had not been 
punctual in making tlie echs collections. Of the village schools, the acting inspector 
observes as follows:—Tho ojiinion I have formed of the working of tho Act, esiie^'inlly 
in shall villages, is far from favc%nib]c.* I believe it in several easifes to be oppressive in 
its operation and deadening in its effects upon the masters. Given an intelligent set of 
Commissioners, or oven one intelligent man in the set, and if he has sufficient influence, 

• the working of the Act may bo fairly successful, but otherwise it does more harm than 
good.” In the Second Division there are eight rate schools; from ilio fact that the granis- 
in-aid arc put down at only R$, 656. 12., while tho cess collections arc givm at 
Ra. 3,204. 2. ll«i it appearo that the financial management of the Commiasioners requireb 
improvement In the Third Division there are one iiighcr and eight middle class chools. 
The former is the school at Sydapett, which has made very fair progress, llic new 
aehool-houso has been completed ana taken into occupation. Of the pupils, five succeeded 
in passing the Matriculation test The management of tho school reflects credit upon the 
Commitwioners, and especially upon the honorary secretary. The lower class rate schools 
of tho division are all in South Arcot; ii will be seen from the remarks of the ins|kietor 

\ and the deputy mspectori that the difficulties they have to contend with arc the apathy 
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and ignorance of the Conunisakmers. No rate echools )iar*e been eat on foot in the 
Fourw Divieion. In tlie Fifth Divieion there are five rate eohoek* three of the middle and 
Itwo of the lower daea The working of the Education Act in Coimbatore must be admitted 
to have been uneattefactory. Leaving out the Sydapett School whioh« though not the 
one witli the largest attendance, is in my opinion the beat managed, the rate schools in the 
sub-divlsiop of Malabar and Canara are those affording most satisfaoiion. They are 13 in 
number, that at Palghaut being of the higher, and tlm rest of the middle class. The 
success of the schools is no doubt portly due to their beiug^ above the mere villi^e tyt^, 
and to their having as local Commissioners men of somc^ intelligonce; hut bcsido this, 
they have had the benefit of a large amount of supervision fiom IVIr. Cartliwaito, an 
amount which, I imagine, could notbe given by an inspector of one of the more extensive 
divisions. The Palghaut Uuto School is a large one, numbering 456 pupils, and contain* 
ing 16 classes or divisions of elabbcs. For so im]x>rtant a school, the st^ of teachers is 
not sufficiently strong; in particular, a superior head master is rc<[uirod. Still the teachers 

S pear to have excited themselves In the discharge of their duties; and credit is due to 
D second inusicr, who has temporary charge of the school, for tlie way in which he has 
met the difficulties incidental to the control of so laigo an institution. The financial 
management of the Sebool CouiinisMoners hits not been ot a satisfactory nature ; there are 
hea\y arrears of ees^ wliich me not likely to be recovered. According to sanctioned 
arrangeiiients, the C'ouiniiesionerh are to manage not (»n]y the affairs of the Palghaut 
Schools, but thubc of some subonlinatc schools; and the head master is to be tlic inspect¬ 
ing officcT of the hubordinalc institutioiib. There is danger that the scheme may not work 
well. If the Coimnibhionera do not manage the ('cniral School with tlie reuuisitc care 
and attention, their biiecoshful management of the outl) ing bcliools seems doubtful; also 
the union of the duties of head master of the Central School and inw»cctor of the subordi¬ 
nate ones ib a dangerous iirraugcmcnt under an}' circumbtaucc'^. Still, no better w ay of 
mectinsr the difficulties of the case offers itself at present. The l^alghaut Kate Sciiool 
passed two eaudidutesnt the Matricnlulion Examination in December last. Of the other 
rate schools, tliat at Mimjcry appears to be In the best condition; the expenditure, how¬ 
ever, is heavy, compated with the attendance and standard The school at Mulki hm» 
buffeied from religious difierenccfr. It iii.i} be held to be established by experience that, 
when a bchool is of a fair standard, and ib 111 a town or other locality where tolerabl} intel¬ 
ligent and energetic C'oiumihsioncih arc to be found, the Education Act may be l)iought 
into force with ad\aniage; but that it Is a mistake to ap]>l} it to \illugc schools. 

VUlaffe schools annexed table gi\es abuniinory of the o])eratioiis of the jmst year In improving 

und^mprovement tillage bchooh on the plan first intrtKliiccMl into the disti'ict of Coimbatore. If will be 
upon the Coimba- seen that tlie woik lias bocm carne<l on to tlic greatest extent in the distriets of Coimbatore 
toroploD. and Nellorc. Hereafter the schools will rccci\e aid aecordiiig to the system of pa}inent- 

for-resultb. The regulations belonging to this b}htcm will be found in the Appendix; 
they were brought into force generally from the Ist Janiiar} last, but the Indigenous 
schools iircviousl} iccehing aid upon the Coimbatore pl.ui were permittee I to f*<»nt in uc 
working in acc 01 dance tollnit plan up to the close of 1867-6S. Grantb to the amount of 
1,996 lupccb were Hanciioned last year for schools in the siib-dhision upon the system of 
pa} meut-for-i esuJts; but of this sum, only 778 rupees was actually paid wfthin the 
year. 


SenxME showing the Work done in Improving Village Schools. 
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NoilhArcot • 

37 

12 

« 

967 

726 14 - 

t 

188 14 
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Colmbaturo • 

90 
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.158 

6,05b 
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75. The fidlowiiiff ■tetemeat diowi the aBuhtt* of private eohoola, vith their dasstfica- 
Hm, atteadusoe, aiM expeoditare daiiag ih* year. 


PssoBimoK ov ImmTVTioN. 
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Inatltutions. 
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f Higher Clan . 
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5,214 

4,540 
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1,33.299 15 10 

Both* School! 

. Middle ClaBH- 


SIS 

16,998 

14.596 

73,198 15 

5 

1,90,351 10 B 


tLowar Clam • 


054 

16,689 

14,544 

18,041 10 

8 

45,001 10 1 


r Higher Clasa - 
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Mued School! 

* < Middle Claaa - 


9 

414 

340 

1,181 9 

8 

4,069 2 4 


iLower CIsm • 


t155 

4,450 

3,403 

. 

- 

$1,626 - - 


f Higher Class - 


4 

417 

394 

1,187 8 


9,588 3 11 

Female Schools 

- \ Middle data - 


CO 

3,1H7 

2,599 

4.752 6 

0 

36.601 10 8 


(.Lower Class - 


t 46 

1.3b 1 1 

1,047 

179 9 

5 

1,696 8 6 

Normal Schools 

m m m *m 


4 

570 1 

1j4 

6,841 


20,977 13 6 

Other Soboola for Special Edacation - 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Toiax. • - 


1,572 

49,391 

42,022 

1,61,196 15 

9 

4,64.726 - 8 


* IndiiHife of tht tdiool d^ptrtmcntii of th^ vernal culkirea. 

f Th^ 4«p(«nditare of aomo of tbeae iirhocilt, and more partiraUrl^ of tho achooli in Tinnevolly, ii included in that of 
the boya* ichoolA ul the Lower ClaBi* The Mine pUn m adopted m icffard to certain of the Middle Claaa 1< uiale and 
Mixed N:linol4 

{ Thia amount ii the expeodttarf on certain achonla in the Tanjore and Tnchinopoly Thstrirtt which have not ncuierl 
grants from Government. 

76. In the Appendix will be found a statement of the grants piid in aid of the Grants-in-ald. 
establibhineiits of ])rivate aeliools during 1867-68. The figures are drawn from the 
Aecoiiiitant (lenerarH records, and thej' do not agree in all casco with those in the uturns 
furnished to the inspcctots. One reason of the discrepano is, no draibt, that Miine grants 
sanetioTied for the pa-^t year, but not drawn till after its close, are entered in the n turns 

while the> do not ap]a.or in the Aoeouiitant (xcnerars record^. The total sum drann in 
1867 68 throughout the Presidency in salary grants is 1,51,USS rupees. In addition, 

2,909 kupees watc paid in furniHiro, hook, and PJ’ize grants; and 788 rujiees were issued 
u]K»n the new sv'^lcui of payment for results Thus the total expeuditnre fiom Imjierial 
r<»\enn in graiits-in-akl List year is 1,51,985 ru]>( es; this sum, eoinjiansl with 12-Iltiis 
ol the expemliture for l86t»-67, iihieh (*ontaiiied only II inoiitiis, shows an iuerea'^e of 
22,689 riij)ces. Of the sum experidcMl in salary grants, the first division took up 22,675 
lujrees; the second, 8,213 rupees; tliethhd, 48,130 rupees; the tomth, 26,971 rupees; 
the tiftli, 33,135 rupees; and the snb*di\ipion of JMaLibar and South Canara, 12,155 
nipois. These tigures show a doinvase of giant c x]icnditiix( of about 1,620 iiipi es lor 
the first diiision, and iucreaaes for the other duiHioiis ol about 1,860 rupees, 1,090 lujiees, 

7,160 rupees, 3,600 rupees, and 3,910 rupees respeidiieJy. 

77. The Enihpeau Anny Sehofds nere not inspected lact ^v<'ar by otfieers of the Eduea- Army schools, 
tional Departniejit, as they had been jdai'cd iin<h*r a special Superinteiulent of Army 

Schools. The inspectors of sehoolN, howexcr, examined 15 sets of Natiie Army 
Schools, containing 35 aeparate Hchools and 867 pupils; and copies of their report-woie * 
forwarded to the Adjutant (iencral of the Arm^ for snhmission to hia Excellency the 
Com muuder-in- Chief. 

78. A8 already stated in another part of this Ke])ort, there were, on the 3lsl March Female education, 
last, 6,510 girls under instruction in sehools connected with the Educational Department. 

On Mr. N'cretary Jlayley's Jotter to the Madras Government, dat^d the I bill Sep- 
lemBer 1867, being communieatefi to me, I requested the inspectors of schools to obtain, 
as far aw might be practicable, inforiiuition regarding girls Htud\ ing in schools uncon¬ 
nected with the department; and to secure i« much accuracy and uniformity as po*»siblc, ^ 

tabular forms to be filled in for the several districts were circulated at the sniin* time. 

From the information furnished, which, however, does not include statistics for the sub¬ 
division of Malabar and South Canara, it appears that 4,295 girls were under instnulion 
in schools iinconuected with Government, cither mixed or for girls alone. Of the w liole 
number of girls, 108 are returned as Europeans, 291 as Eurusiaiia, 2,420 as natiie C'hiis- 
tiaub, 1,365 as Hindus, and 29 as Malioinedans; for 82 the nation or race is not giicn. 

Distributing the girls according to languages, of which more than one was studied in norao 
instances, 700 are entered as warning English; 2,602, Tamil; 1,154, Tclugu; Hi Cana- 
rese ; 100, Uriya; 3, Mahratta; and 26, Sanscrit. No doubt these figures are more or 
less inaccurate; but upon the whole the errors which attoch arc, it may be assumeu, on 
\ the side of defect. Accordingly, the total number of girls receiving instruction in the 
397 . 3 I 2 . Madras • 
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Book department* 


MaOras Presidency may bo taken a9 exceeding lO^dOO. In dmost all cases the instrnction 
conveyed is of a very elementary stamp; ana in too many instances 1 fear the teaohbg is 
productive of no permanent ciTeet bryond rendering the pupils better disposed towards 
femalo education, and so paving the way for the instruction of a succeeding generation. 
In connection with the present subject, it is to be noticed that sanction has been given to 
the establishment of a Government female normal school on certain conditions. A 
reference is now before Government, asking for authoritative decisions on a few imints 
which require to be sctiJicd before further action is taken in tlie matter. 


79. In the court>e of the year under review, the hook department was to a certain 
extent reor^nised, and a frcbli mode of keeping its accounts was introduced. V. If list- 
nama Chariar, who hail previously done goi»d work as a deputy inspeotor of schools, waa 
api)Ointed curator of Government books under the new arrangements, and assumed charge 
ol his duties on the Ist tlanuary 1868. llcicafter it is proposed to append to the ReiK>rt 
on I’ublie [iistmelion a bcparate report from the curator of Gov eminent books; on tho 

5 resent occasion it will suffice to notice here the chief points in the working of the book 
epartmenl. Tlio Budget provision for the printing, purchase, and distribution of books 
in 1867-68, exclusive of the cost of the fixed establishment of the Central Depot, waa 
35,000 rupees; the bum actually expended was 33,030, 6. 4, The number of books 
sold was 1,06,477, and their value i?«. 40,680 6. 1 ; for 1866-67 the number of books was 
74,2‘JO, and their value 27,069. 13,9. The statement licneath shows tho number of 
copies and the value of the bonks corresponding to different languages. 


Languages. 

Number 

of 

Copies, 

Value. 

Engli««h „ - - - - 

20,507 

a. p, 

19,81a 18 4 

Tamil ------ 

4J,243 

9,855 B 0 

Tclugu 

22,765) 

6,322 H 8 

Hindustani - - - - - 

2U1 

J72 7 - 

Uriva ------ 

Mtifayniam . - . . . 

1,0 

201 4 6 

J,107 

1,102 1 - 

Canarcse ------ 

6,785 

4,140 11 G 

Toial - - - 

1,(16,477 

40,OHO 0 1 


It will be observed that the price of the works in English amounts to nearly onc- 
half of tlic total sale pioceeds, and that of the works in Tamil to Kirnething less than 
one-foiirth. Beside the books, a hra.ill <iuautit> of stationery was hold, realising 
.368. 2. 2. 

The following statement gives the works printed during the year. It is to bo olwervcd, 
that thi' public instruction jness has been abolished, and that hereafter jirinting work for 
the dcpaitmcnt will be given out on contract. 


Name of Book. 


Selections in Eiiulish Piosc, No, 1 
Ditto Poetry, No. 1 - - - 

Ditto ditto, No. 2- 

l«t Book of Titbsons - . . - 

2i)d ditto . - . . 

Geography . - - - 

Priiitical lijetioimiy (Romanised) • 
l«t Book of Lessons - - - - 

2n(l - ditto - - - - 

:nd - ditto . * “ " ’ 

Parsing and Analysis ---- 
Muuiiiii of Geography, Pali [. 

Pnicticril Dictioiiory (Romanised) - 
Bankiir’s llamavanam - - - - 

Poetic ul Anthology - . . . 

let Book of 1 evsons . . - - 

Catechism of Grammar . - - * 

Ditto - ditto - « * . * 

SymoiuU* Map of India, with English 
Names - 


Language. 

Number 

of 

Cupie". 

Rev AUKS. 

English - 

1,000 

Reprint. 

(into 

8,000 

ditto. 

ditto - 

1,000 

ditto. 

'Ittinil 

20,000 

ditto. 

ditto 

5,000 

ditto. 

ditto - 

5,000 

ditto. 

ditto 

2,000 

ditto. 

Tclugu 

5,000 

ditto. 

ditto - ' 

4,000 

ditto. 

ditto 

3,000 

ditto. 

ditto - 

500 

Now Puhlication- 

ditto 

5,OU0 

Reprint. 

ditto - 

2,000 

ditto. 

ditto - 

1,000 

ditto. 

Canarese - 

2,000 

New Pablication. 

Malayalum 

6.000 

ditto. 

ditto - 

8,000 1 

Reprint. 

ditto - 

1,000 

aiuo. 

English • 

500 

ditto. 

Total - - - 

60,000 
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80. The expenditure of the Educational Department during 18G7-6S amounted to Total expenditare 
Ri. 7>83,60a. 8. 4., dietributed under the following hoade:-- 


FbOM lUrEBIAI. Beveitce. 

Charges in connection with the OfBoe of tho Diroctor of Public Instrurdon • 
Ditto - with the Inipeotiog Agency ------- 


Government Colleges and Schools, 


Geneml 

Special 


General 
Special - 


Rs. 1,64,053 1 5 

1,48,207 6 0 


Government Scholarships. 


i?4. 5,1 .no - - 

11,051 6 1 


Grantfioin-aid from Imperial Revenue - 
Grant to the Madraa School Book Society 
Public Imftrnctiun Press - - - - 

Preparation and purchase of School Books • 
Central Book I)ep6t - - - - - 

University of Mudras - - - • - 


JRs. a. jK 
84,n& 8 5 

1,01,735 10 11 


3,32,320 7 11 


10,181 5 1 

1,00,038 15 0 

2,000 - - 
1,803 10 - 
33,030 5 4 

4,n.io 1 2 

24,222 15 1 


Educational Building Fund, 

Government School Buildings. 

New Works - - •, - - - - - - Rs, 07,813 11 2 

Repairs - -- -- -- -- 2,000 7 (t 


Building Grants to Private Schools - 

School Fee Fund. 

Charges in Government Schools borne by School fees - . - . - 

Sun 80 Kii*TiON 8 , Donations, &c. 

Cbargcs in Government Schools borne by Doiiatious und Subscripriuiis - 

Total - - • Rs. 

Deduct University fees paid to the credit of Government - Jfx. 10,555 - — 
School tees - - , - ditto ----- 8,407 - 1 

Proecedb <»f Sale of Books - (Into ----- 40,080 0 1 


Total - - - if*. 


70,414 2 B 

7,421 6 - 


60,0*^8 2 - 

4,734 4 2 

8,4.3,397 14 0 

59,702 0 2 

7,83,005 8 4 


81. The total sum collected in fees iit Govenimcnt Colleges and Schools was 
Rs. 72,614. 0. 5.: from which, after defraying charges to the amount of Rs. .30,088. 2. 
in those Institutions, and p.*iying Rs, 8,467. 0. 1. to the credit of Government, there 
remained a balance in hand at the end of the year of Rs. 14,058. 14. 4. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Rgre B. Powell^ 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public Instruction, 

Madras, 15th Jnly^l868. 

N. B .—The Appendices referred to in the llcport ore not Included. 
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(EdacHtionaU No. X.) 

, To Hia Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, Fort 

St. Geoi^. 

India Office, 

My Lord, London, 17 February, 1870. 

The Despatch of ^our Excellency in Council, dated Ist June (No. 7) of 1868, 
transinittiug cof>y of the Report on Public Instruction fur the official year 
1807-08, together with tiie proceedings of your Lord<>hip's Government in con¬ 
nection with the subject, huH been considered by me in (Council. 

2. The Resolution of Government, which embodies tilie views so clearly, and 
ubl^ stated in the Minutes of youi Lordbhip and the Honourable Mr. Arbuthnot, 
touchi'b all the points in the report which demand notice. 1 have only to state 
my genet al concurrence in the opinions expressed in the resolution, and my im¬ 
pression that the prospects ot education in tlie Madras Presidency are on the 
a hole satisfactory. 

] have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 


Dissbnt by Sir George Clerk. 

• * 

I DISSENT from the decision passed by the Council on Friday la«f, because I 
con^dcr it unfair to the poopU* and an underhand measure. 

It adopts tho piineiple of leavinp^ edueatjou to zoalous missionaries, supported 
by IndiTii] jmblic money, wliere we well know tliat the people dr sire the dis¬ 
bursement of wliai we can ^pare for such purpose, fiom r<'venu«‘ derived irom 
tlient, in aid oi their education by other nic*ans. 

The lo>alty and the sympathy ol the pooide haw evc^r been seen to tall away 
from us only when failing in uur engd^emeiits as theii rulers. "I’lif relore, in 
111} o])iniou, it would ha^e bten wisei were the Council not to eneonrage, but 
restr.iiii, the local Goveiiinient in this subterfuge In India we now impose an 
f iluealioiial eess. This is a piojier levy. (‘xc«‘])ling‘ when exacted in excess of 
declaiid inaxinnim colle#tion fora fixed peiiod. The murder of some of our 
distnet oflieers, avowedly in iitaliation, in the North Western Province®, during 
the lehcllion in 18 a 7 , sadly exjiiated the fsiithLsb act. Hut the father, wdiom 
we ail still flee at once to asses®, is siMking at on'*' hands for aid to qualify his 
son foi doing well in life, while he and his family lesl without anxiety on the 
•■cole oi leljgion. Thi^- is at heait the iiiiiveisal fteling on the subj«*ci. I'his 
IS w II kiioAvn to all who have listened to the hopes and tlic' apprehensions <*x- 
jne s-cd by 11 spec table cl asst fe. Lvir him c* the notification of 1847 , the parent 
IS awaii that, though now.iilays we disietrard tbofac qualificvitions of rare ability 
li r woik, piactical cxpi rierice, niid good liirth, ebteemed by our predecessors, 
who iiijpleyid ill all dt partraentb, and in the highest offices, civil and mili¬ 
tary irnuj of e-very i(digi«*n, wc aim at distributing public employment among 
lliose I atives only who attuin, in our misbionaiy and Government schools, our 
sisindard of •^good education.” But w hilst on the one hand tiiis declared preference 
stiinuhites a sort of learning, there ixislb on the ether hand a painful sense that 
tin* 1)0011 is embittered, when the child is doomed to lose time and exhaust patience 
in lisiddiig to the expO‘-ition, by a groat clerical teacher lately among them, of 
till native being the incarn.ition of “errors and Ifeb, ignominious, sinful, and 
cruel, and fahe in logic and metaphvsics.” 

AJi*^s Cyarjienter, after inquiries in India, informed the public lately of that whicli 
those with similar oppiirtuiiiticshave known f*ver since we have had anything to do 
with that eoiintrj . She “found intolligeiit natives mixiotisforthe civihsinginfluence 
of edueaiod wotiien, provided they would abstain from all attempts at prosely- 
lisiiig No doubt it is 6nl\ owdng to the neglect of this precaution, that, the 
ye<y-iieforo last, in lefi renee to the reaction following vain display in the Punjab^ 
the <h>vemor General in Council questioned “whether beyond the neighbour- 
iiood of Presidency towma the native community has really shown any sponta¬ 
neous 
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neons desire for the extension of female education, and whother distrust has not 
Jready been exciterl by the action of the Government/* 

One would have tliought that the sacrifice of duty now offered for an illusory 
alliance* with the Tincvelly missionaries is peculiarly imprudent, because only a 
few years ago Tincvelly was the scene of a disturbance between Hindoos {jiudfso* 
calleil converts, a disturbance stated by the magistrates to l>e ** got up T>y influ¬ 
ential public servants** sympathising with the former, against whoixf our troops 
advanced, killing 10 and wounding 19. 

The last rebellion of an entire people or tribe was, I think, that of the Jynteas 
in Bengal. The missionary school agency under the auspices of our Comniis-* 
sioner was supposed to be “ doing* wonders.** But, iu that which shortly after 
ensued, there was uotliing at all wonderful. That people, irritated by Mr. Wil<;on’8 
crude mode of levying income lax, and by the insufferable interference with their 
religion on the pai*t of a native superintendent of police, bapttst'd Solomon, \\ent 
in for open rebellion. Two regiments sent to attack them (the 21st I know was 
one, and the 33rd 1 believe the other) became disabled by sickiuss. Roinfoice¬ 
ments moved up ; reward's W€*re given for captiiied rebels* They then ph*aded 
that their grievance was 1st, “ Solomon ; ** 2ndly, that their children were being 
compelled to learn where he was taught, and would so turn out just as good for 
iiuthing. Now, a military expedition in so miserable a country as thr^ JyTitceah 
Uills cohts money. Wliatever tliat amount wa^, it followed a great deal more 
spent in similar chimeras. 

Those who were in a position to asciTtain the real motives of the Zaniecmdars, 
and the j>eojdo in Beliaj and the Noitli West Provinces, when in revolt in 
1857—58, saw, among other incitements to rebel, siecnal })rouf of the Tnaddoiiing 
effect of the eo-operation of Government oflicers in the dc'sigii of proselytisittfir in 
schools and in gaols; for in'^tanee, one of the first outrages perpetraU»d liy the 
N.jwaub of Furrukabad was btafed to bo lus having “ barliarously destroyeil our 
mission there.’* For this he forfeited a domain valued at G0,000 rupees a year, 
very deservedly, considering his history. And from another district, the Com- 
inibsiouer, reporting to the Government, stated that a specitil malignity n|>])cars 
to have been shown iu destroying all the educ«^tioual buildings.’* And Queen’s 
oflieers, who bad never before beard the term, became soon familiar with the 
rebel rall>ing war-cry. * l>een, Deeii, IJeeii.” 

Our Directors of Public lustiuction, after their long association with all 
edassen, ought to know something ot these matters. Sir Alexander t iraiit, until 
lately, was one ; most able, diligi lit, observant, and c*onstantly nio^ iu!* about, and 
i oil versing with intelligent classes of the eommunitv. I personally observed his 
labours. To bis assiduity and Christian tolorauce, following on tin* careful atten¬ 
tion and disceriirncnt bestuwf*d on the Depaitment for niaiiv years by Sii Erskine 
JVrrj , it is unquestionably owning that, in the Western Presidency, 4*duc:ilioii has 
been so conducted as to i^ualify more natives than anywhere else in oiir in-Htitu- 
tions, for the efficient, active, and popular di'^charge ot the puTilie business. In 
1802, Sir Alexander Grant, then serving under my Cioverninent, thus expressed 
himself, when writing to me in refeieiice to instructions received from home in 
1800 :—“ In legard to grunts-iii-aid to missionary schools, 1 am quite resolved 
to rc'sign mv appointment, rather than be a party to carrying out a policy vvhich 
I believe to be unjust to tlio native taxpayer, and dangerous to the empire in 
India. It is hardly cre<lil>le that the lessons of the mutiny s'lould he so soon 
forgotten.” Also Mr. Hodgson Pratt, an edu(*alioiiaI oflficei of exjierieiice serving 
under the Governinciit of India, has been quoted in a public cisseinblj" by the 
Rev.-Scott Porter, when denoui^cdtig our futile measures, as having stated m a 
letter addressed to him, “tliat the only natives who send their children to mis¬ 
sionary schools are those who cannot ulfipd to pay sell lol fees. No one w^ho is 
•toloralily well off will send h s child to a missionary school; and I have scores of 
times betn applied to (unsuccessfullyJ by the sons of poor men for a small 
allowance to save them fiom the hardship of attending the* inissionary school, and 
to enable them to go to the Government liistitiiilon instead.” But evidence of 
tills character, that is, on the side of common sense and honesty, is abundant* 

With regard to these grants-in-aid (wJiat may be now their amount 1 don't kno'v ; 
the original scheme was 300,000 L per annum) iiicre can be no tloubt that the 
present Govemoi* of Jamaica, previously Lieutenant Governor in Bengal, was 
perfectly right when, being required to give an opinion on the Governor General’s 
recommendation of Mr. McLeod’s suggestion of the measure, that '‘tlie proposal 
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was motnentous, and in vtolation of nn unbroken chain of express orders 
issued by a long succession of llomc Governments/' The interference of the 
Government in support of missionary schools from the revenues of India is 
indeed momentous; moreover, it is liable to defeat, rather than to advance, the 
great object in view. Who that knows India is not aware that the imprudent 
missionaiT who accepts the grant is thenceforth universally regarded as Surkar* 
i*naukur.*' Thus is created a sentiment of antagonism in the minds of the people. 
This hostility, according to my observation in several fields of missions in India 
and South Africa, whether American, Wesleyan or l^rcnch Protestant (I select 
these because I have seen them devoting tliemsclves more exclusively than some 
others to genuine missionary labours) is nSt in any degree niauifestc^d, or 1 
believe felt, hy people, anywhere under our dominion, towards the unobtrusive 
indejpendent missionary. 

Tiic determination to support missionary schools in India by its public revenue 
was conceived by some to be an able measuri* of progress towards conversion; 

I do not helicio it has proved to be the means of adding one true convert to 
Christianity. One of the least harmless of its failure s lias been thu*^ represented 
by the llonourablo A. Arbutlinot, member ol Coiineil, with reference to Madras. 
** When the grant-in-aid sy*-teni was introduced, the Free Church at ouce 
afliliated its institution with the Governuiont, For various reasons, however, 
little real benefit has been derived from this. It is now found everyvtliere that 
the grants-iii-aid have no appreciable effect in extendini* its operations, or raising 
the standard of the schools by which they are ree( Hed.’’ 

Hut it teems to he resolved that the lond day-dream to endure until the 
next seiious rebellion. Thefuither btiof remarks I shall make upon it are thcro- 
foic intended mainly to warn our financiers that it is a cosily toy, that a revision 
of lhc*“e (libbuisements ought to be strictly jm'scribed, and that viyilanco must 
be especially directed to avert the expense of disturb uiee^ aj)t to be so provoked ; 
for every active movement of tioops means, in India, throwing open ihe military 
chest and unstinted commis’-ariat expenditure. W luTe the public money is 
clearly being thro%vn away, it ought biiuly to be saved at once, as in the case 
stated by Mr. Aibuthnot. A considerable saving might also ho made in the 
Puiijauh educational departments, and in those ol the North Western Pnwincct». 
According to the lost year’s publislud returns of their “ Colleges/' the cost of 
each student, or iiamc^ n^gistered, is in the tormer province 1,215 rupees a vear; 
and in the* lattir 1,28S rupees. Such being the preposterous price fiaid lor these 
ridiculous native collcgi* l)o\s, it U satisfactory to see that the aggregate iiuniber 
in all the Collegers'* in ilic Nfirth Wistt'iu Provinceb is only 00; and that in 
thv “ I ah ore Mission College,” under the jiatronage of the Governmernt, where 
each j>upil costs 007 rupees a year, of which the Goverement pajs 450 riipcrca; 
thcii number ‘ has fallen from 15 to 1 0, owing partly to the limited nueilier of 
sc'holaiships, and partly to the touvwbion of one or tw'o ol the Siholars;*' while, 

** for the High Arts Examination, none of llie candidates succeeded in passing.” 
To disliurse the peojde'b money on such burlesque is ^illy and wrong at .mv time, 
blit petuliailyso when really useful ilepartincnts in Imlia are lx ing stancd by 
reductions winch they must find it very li.ird to bear. 

The being driven into this couisc of jirovocation, danger, and wasteful briliery, 
is ascribed to the force of jiublic opinion, or what the iuis*^ioiiary newspaper at 
Seiampore, and. wild declamation at Exeter Hall, are pleased to term public 
opinion. It is remarkable that the jeal jmblic opinion of India is never sought 
for by its iiiOderii rulers. Not more riian one m 100 of onr Government o8icc*rs 
now taketla* tiouble to procure and read an} other vernacular newspapersJtlian 
the constituted venal expositors of our transcendent viitues. 

Not yet has our system of education reached influential natives in numbers 
suriiei* lit to iuspiic then with courage to*denoiince openly any Hindoo abomina¬ 
tion short of muider. In fact, our lu^edlcs'v enthusiasm cannot bo said to have 
inspireO the really lespcetable classes with any degree of pure appreciation of our 
semi-mi'^bionaiy scholastic institfltions in that country; I except, of course, tha 
Western Presidency. There, with not more tlian two exceptions in a quarter of 
a century, the zeal of our authorities in respect to this department has never been 
indiscieet. « 

Tliere are many things which any influential European, some years hence, 
might safely do, with the avowed* purpose of conversion, not only without giving 
offence, but witli more or less real success in advancing towards that object. BuV 

from 
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from 1848 to 1807 was decidedly not the time for indulgence in religious zeaf, 
nor is the period of the consequent rebellion yet remote enough for this to be the 
time. It u indispensable that there should be a considerable interval of abstinence * 
from hurrying, from excessive or crude legislation, and from bad faith, towards 
subjects, tributaries, and allies. 

'rbe manifold absurdities of Hindooism are not to be eradicated by dbdtrinaire 
fanaticism, even where relying, as now, on an imposing force of British bayonets. 
And the practised Asiatic in afl&irs of finance, diplomacy, or conversion, legards 
as contemptible and puerile the efforts of the European to play a crafty game. 
Benevolent enthusiasts would succeed incomparably better If, trusting'^to time' 
and sound education, and less, or not at all, to notoriety hunting and subsidising 
missionaries. To disseminate true Christianity by the inconsiderate and perilous 
means now in use, as illustrated in the. in-traction now going out, is hopelesslv 
impracticable. To retard the progpress of real enlightenment even among Hin¬ 
doos, to my nothing of Malmmmudans or sectarians, such as Sikhs, those means 
are ccTtain. 

The people of India obtained fully tlie two groat objects for wiiich, in 1857—68, 
they rebelled, and the Sepoys, almost always the expoiumts of tlif‘ people’s sen¬ 
timents, mutinied. Then came the Queen’s Pi'oelamation. They acce}itcd it 
gratefully. Two years later 1 had mauy opportunities of j>ersonailv obseiving 
that, in the minds of men of rank and much lufliience, as w’ull as of other 
classes, this feeling of gratitude to Lord Canning and the authorities ut home 
was very sincere. It is not so now. The feeling is departing. Servants of our 
Goveruuient, and otheix conversant with the luiiguagt'S, and conciliatory in de- 
nieanonr, discover that, in the heart of our dominions there, as well as at the 
extremities, it is no longer so. If the spirit of that Proclamation be not seen to 
influtmee our measures more carefully, we shall rue the day when prevailing 
fanta-ies took the place of fair dealing. Our security Ijecomos scarcely a 
question of more or less troops, when we meddle with religions in a way lu 
drive a hundred millions of a people, so pusillanimous as Hindoos, combining 
with braver Muhummiidans, as we have at length learnt that in such a cause they 
will combine, to seek glory in mai-tyrdum. It w.ll be well to bear in mind that 
the cost of this lesson, all told, w'as upwards of fifty millions sterling. 

(signed) Gcftrge Clerk. 

16 February 1870. 
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(Irtlucatioii.—No. 271.) 

Fioin JJiihmsn T-sq., Oflicialiiig Vth 1« i Secictiry 1o the Gom muieiit of Bengal^ 
to llio Duct tot o^ Pultlic Iiibti aclloii 

Sii, h\itt W illiani, 23 «lanuary 1869. 

T AM diioclcd to athiioAA Udge the iiicijit of \iin It ft( N ok 4722 and 4941, dated 
iosnerti\cU tlio 2nd and 2Stli 1 )<m cmbti lSf>S, togtthei 'vvilli ropioH of the Report on 
I*u»lic liistniotion loi 1S67-68, and iii loply to iiifoim ^ou that the Idoutenant Govemoi 

authoii*ieh the inihlicatioii of tht lieiioit. 

# a * « # 

1 have, &c. 

(bigned) P. Dtekens, 

GfTieiatiiig Under Hecrelary to the Government 
of Bengal. 


REJH)RT on Pi ncic Ins m Bengal, 1867-68. 

On the 31*ii Match 1867 the number of achoolb and eollegcs reeciving aid from the 
State wab 2 908, and the number of ])upils in them was 121,480; at tho same date m 
proeent ^cai Ihc number of institutioiiB had risen to 3,411 and ihe pupils attending 
them to 145,142. T^liere has therefore been an increase* during the year^ of 603 
sehools and 23,662 pu]uls. The schools have thus increased at tho rate of 17 per cent., 
and the people at the rate of 19 jicr cent. This must be considered a very satisfactory 
rate of progress. During 1866-67 the growth of our schools was retarded by the preva- 
leuqe or fiunine and distress in extensive districts, and ihe increase of pupils as shown by 
the returns was only 7,618 over the number in attendance at the end of the y w pre¬ 
ceding. The return of prosperity has given a fresh impulse to education, and the inoroase 
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of pupil# during the year under review i« more than three tuncB the corresponding 
increase exhibited in the last Annual Beport of the department. 

The returns of the year are summariara in the following Table:— 

Ketukk of Colleges and ^ichools receiving Allowances from the State. 


:Ust March 1868. 


GoVJSltKMEMT iNBlirUTlUN*!. 
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8,411 
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Under 


* Inclusivs of the First Arte cliibses in the Oowhatti and Cuttactc Schools, 
t Inclusive of tbs School Departments at Oowhatti and Cuttack. 

X Of this number 2.120 are girls under instructiou in the day Patshalaa under Babus Bhudeb and Kaal 
Koath Mukhopadhyay. 
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Under Ae heed of Gtovemment Inetitutione ” tihere ie en increaee of 12 schools and 
15665 pnpils. GTaajl4n<Hud institutLons have increased bj I 265 and tibeir pupils by 95460 . 
And schools otherwise aided show an increase of 366 schools and I 25647 pninlB. 

A Summary of the returns obtained rcnrding schools which receive no aid £rom the 
State ii. ^givim in the following Table. The information supplied about tiiese schools is, 
however, io uncertain, and the submission of their returns is so irregular, that no statis¬ 
tical importance can be attached to these annual compilations. It may be noted, howevcr 5 
that the number of schools included in this year's return is 963 in excess of tho number 
shown last year 5 and that the niunber of pupus attending them has increased by 2 I 5 I 36 . 


Betxjbn <»f Schools receiving no Allowances from the State. 


31st March 1868. 

Number 

of 

Institutions. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

UXDBB ImSPRCTION, 

Schools for Boys: 

Englibh. 

1 


Higher Class 

7 

1,389 

Middle Class ------- 

&4 

2,646 

Vemaoulai ; 


i 

Middle Clfibs ------- 

1 00 1 

1 3,272 

Lover Clabh ------- 

i 161 

4,371 

Schools for Girls (Native) ------ 

16 

- 297 

1,024 

- 11,702 

Not uvnsR IxsFscTiob 

Schools tor Boys: 

English. 



Higher Class ------- 

27 

7,442 

Middle Class ------- 


694 

Vernacular : 



Middle Class . 

4 

119 

Lovet Clues ------- 

1.833 

44,202 

Schools for G11 Is : 



European and othci Foreign races - - - - 

13 

741 

Nati\e --------- 

7 

- 1,899 

812 

- 63,610 


2,196 

66,213 


Income ard Erpendifure. —The aggregate expenditure %f the Department for tho year was 
27,42,124 rupees, of whii h 10,S2,69H rupees waboblained from private sources of income,and 
16,69.426 lupccs wab the contribution of the State. After correction for the short month 
of lfcb6-67, the aggregate increase of expenditure is found to bo 2 . 435 I 89 rupees, ol 
allied 1.47,686 lupces came from the State, and 96,603 rui>ecB was disbursed from private 
sources, the rale of increase being 9*7 per cent, on State expenditure, and 9*6 per cent, 
on private cxpenditiire. The cost of each pupil to the State was J?s. 11* 6. 11. The oorre- 
bpondiug cost in 1866-67 was lis* 12. 7. 1. 

The Bengal revenue for the year is returned at 16 , 16574,016 rupees, and hence the 
Govomment outlay on education has amounted to no more than 1*02 per cent, on the 
publis income. 


Abstbact 
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Abstbaox of DiSTBZBiiTiojr of EacxxsrpiTUBs during tbe Year 1867-68. 




EXPENDITURE. 


FcNoentage 

Total 

Expenditure. 

SOURCE OF CHARGE. 

Rmm 

From Local fhnds. 

• 

Total • 
Eicpenditiire 


Imperial 

Fnnda. 

Fees and 
Fines. | 

! 

Other Local 
Sources. 

Total. 

from 

Imperial 

and 

Local Funds. 

0 

JU. 

Rt. 

Re. 

IZs. 

• i?A. 

Be. 

Dirrotioa • - • • - 

48,7Bd 

• 

• 

- 

48.734 

1-50 

Inspection • - - - - 

2,8f»,8lS 

• 

- 


2,89,618 

8-74 

QOVERKMEKV COLLEGES. 
Gencrel—AlBlinted to ibo Univemty 

1,76,0S7 

40.110 

24,827 

83,043 

2,60,000 

0'51 

in Aria, 

Speeial—Ditto in Xa«o, Medieine, \ 

1,29,741 

48,867 

856 

44,723 

1,74,464 

6-34 

*nnd JEh%ginBning, 

Gorernment Medresahe * <. 

17,024 

402 

2,883 

8,385 

ai,9io 

•77 

GOVERNMENT 80HOOLH. 

GENSnAZ» 

For Boys: 

Higher CInse, English - • i 

2,12,307 

1.74,243 

83,864 

2,08.107 

• 

4,20.504 

15*31 

Middle Clese, English - - i 

14.020 

8.272 

444 

8,82C 

28,755 

•86 

Middle CiawMf Venmculer * 

88,891 

1H.I10 

671 

18,700 

57,681 

2-11 

Lower Classy Verneculer • 

21,116 

3,416 

6 

8.421 

24,087 

•80 

For Girls: i 

Natives - 

7,il0 

384 

121 

605 

7,015 

*28 

SractAL. 

Schools of Medicine: 

Bengsli Department. Medical 

• l(i,407 

2A00 


2,500 

10,087 

-GO 

College. 

Ilindnstaui Department^ Medical 
College. 

27,806 

364 

- 

364 

27,670 

1-007 

Normal Schooli: 

For Masters • • • . 

1,11,806 

6,048 

1,144 

7,107 

1,10,008 

4-33 

For Mistreasrm • .. • 

1,441 

- 

- 

- 

1.451 

•05 

School of Art . . - 

10,200 

220 

- i 

220 

10.420 

•70 

PRIVATE COLLEGES—AIDED. 
General—AiHliated to the University 

24,330 

1 19,842 

03,020 

82.281 

1,07,601 

3*9] 

in Artg. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS—AIDED, 
Cknkrai.. 

For Boys : 

Higher niasMy English 

40,180 

84,403 

40,042 

1,15,434 

2,04,571 

7-46 

Midille Class, English 

1,11,078 

6h.302 

1,10,506 

! 1,87,808 

2,90,786 

10-03 

Middle Class, \ernnciilar • 

82.137 

48,lib2 

€3,404 

1,12,186 

l,9i,32S 

7-OH 

lAiwer doss, Vemaculai 

88,046 

43,272 

27.493 

70,764 

1,50,411 

5*81 

For (virls; 

Eu» npean and other Foreign races 

14,227 

9,367 

17,411 

1 

26.778 

42.005 

1-62 

Nativt‘8 - - - - - 

83,881 

4,343 

46,167 

40,520 

88.90] 

3-0.* 

« Sl'JKCXAI.. 

Normal Schools; 

For Mdeters • - - - 

6,110 


12,209 

12.209 

18.810 

•66 

For Mistrefnes - - - 

1.000 

1,836 

4,504 

6,481 

8,831 

<30 

School of Useful Arts ... 

1,000 

28 

978 

1,006 

2,006 

•07 

SCHOLAR8H11'S—GO VERN- 
MENT. 

GcwxaAA. 

4CgBgi2!S Colleges: 

Senior - - - - - 

icfbste 




16,526 

•60 

Jouior - - • - - 

88,490 

- 

- 

" 

38,400 

1-4U 

Tenable in Schools: 

Minor (English) - - - 

8,198 


. 

. 

8,108 

• .2(» 

Vernacular (Bmgall and Hin- 

34,427 

- 

- 

• 

35,527 

1-20 

dusiaul). 

SrsexAt. 

Arabic . • • - • 

6.008 




6,003 

•21 

Sanscrit . • • • * 

8,740 

• 

• 

- 

8,740 

•J3 

Medical • . - - • 

17,780 

- 

• 

- 

17,730 

•64 

SCHOLARSHIPS—ENDOWED. 
TenaMo in Colleges ... 



4,270 

4,270 

4,270 

•15 

Miseeilaneotts .... 

20,304 

• 

029 

920 

30,134 

J*00 

i Totai* - - - Be. 

16A0A80 

6,07,831 


llh82,6S8 

27,42.124 
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PAPBRS RELATING TO 


Aided uistitutiona 


Fee$n —The fee receipts during the jrear amount to rupees, showing an increase 

of 59>667 rupees over the return for 1806-^67 as coitected for the short 
months or a little over 11 per cent Of the total income from fees, 
•^,20^851 rupees was received hi (iovernment institutions, and 2,80,685 
rupees in aided institutions, as noted in the margin, 
it will be seen from the abstraet statement of expenditure tliat the 
Total - . - /f?. 0,01,566 actual expenditure from fees was only 5,07,831 rupees. The difforcnco 
■' between tliis sum and tho* 6,01,536 rupees received in fees, viz., 3,705 

rupees, represents I he surplus at*cruing in several tJoverninent institutions in which 


UcLeipta front h'ees, 1867-68. 

Rs. 

(loveniment institutiona - 8,30,B6l 


- 2,80,685 

Sr- 


the fees are more than sumcient to meet the outiiv charges, and consequently bring in 
a siiT}>lus revenue to the Imperial Kxche<|ucr. 


Fee Receipts iluring the last Five Yeais. 


ji 


GovcniinwiiT and AiiUd 

IllbtitUtlOUb 


1 

' 1864-00. 

1800-66. 

1866-67, 

1667-68. 

1 

Amount realised - - - 1 

8,n,i7« 

i 

' 4,44,Sa7 

5,13,230 

6,4V300* 

6,01,530 

Increase per ocut. pei tiiiuum on 
the collections of the pr vious 
yeui. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 •27-4I 

1 

1 

l,V5a 

1 : 

1 

0*67 

1101 


* Coireeted loi tlit bhort mouth in this year. 


THE rXlVEllSITY. 

Entranee Examination ^—The niimber of candidates for the entrance examination wab 
1,507, against 1,350 of tlie piecediiig jear, and H14 were succesbful. Of the 671 candi¬ 
dates who were rejected, 537 failed in English, 127 in the second language, 330 in (he 
histoiy and geography, and 30K in niatheinaticN, 

The number of eandidatCH was huger than in any former year, and the result was more 
favourable than it has hci ii for somtmI years past. 

Of the entire number ol* candidate^ lh»iigal contributed 1.259, and of these 658 passed, 
80 being placed in the fiist di'ii^ion, 303 in tlie seeoud, and the leinaining 275 in the 
third division; 302 ot the siuv'c^sful candidales utio from Go\ornmeiit scImkiIs, 237 from 
piivatc schools reecuing Govcniment giants, and 115 honi unaided schools; hmr 
were schoolmasters. A elassification of the Huecesstul candidates a(*eording to creed shows 
that 538 were Huidue, 16 Maiiomedans,and 35 Christians; while 69 a]»pear asBrahmists, 
Theists, and Deistb. 

The details are given in the following Tables,— 


Univoisity Entrance Examination. 


1 

DECEMULR 1667 

1 

Number 

of 

C anilidates 1 

I 


NOMBEK PASSED. 


Per*cenUgo 

Passed. 

Hi Vision. 

2n(l 

Division. 

8rd 

Divition. 

Total. 

Oo\eritiiien( Schools 

• 1 

tBO 

64 

1 1 

160 

*18 

802 

62*0 

Privote Schools (Aided) - 

1 

607 

15 

105 

117 

227 

40*7 

1 

Private Schooh (Unaided) - i 

26b 

11 

48 

66 

116 

46 4 

fichoolmaileri • • • • 

11 

- 

- 

4 

4 

20*4 

Pnvate Stodenu 

(* 

6 

- 

1 


- 

0*0 

Totaj - - - 

( 

1 ' 

SO 

202 

1 m HM -■ -mmmm 

276 

068 

62*26 

2 " 
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Univoraity Eatnuice Examination 


1667. 

Monbtr 

of 

^ Candidates. 

NUMBER PARSED. 

• ^ 

Par^eant^e 

. 5H& 

lat 

DivUion. 

2nd 

]>iViiion. 

1 

Old 

Division 

1 OTAl. 

Hindu* - - - • • 

1,04» 

63 

1 

251 

1 

224 

53b 

51-5 

1 

Mahomedans . • * - 

37 

- 


1 ^ 

10 ! 

4S<2 

C bn*tianN - - - 

SO 

6 

IH 

11 

• 

35 

30 3 

Otbor Heli^onMM - - - 

1-JO 

11 

20 

32 

bO 

ifi 

Twtai - - - 


HO , 

- - 1 

30d 

1 

27* 

CiSjft 

52 2G 


Juwor SrholarUtipi *.—The award of the IGO junioi Hoholai{•ivoii onunally hy 
(jovemmeni was, an UMinl. rei^uLitecl hv the of tin* entrance 4*\aniiiiatlon 

Government schools earned oft* 114 selioL* aided schoolh 20, and unaidei} 

hchoolb 2G. 

The award is showrn in the following Tahir • — 


Award of Junioi Srliolai ^lii])-. 




St jitii AU-mi - 


whut Jiibtnutions Gamed 

1 

Isi Crudi, 

2ud Giadi, 

3id Grade, 



JH Rupees jKT l 1 Rupees pt i 
Monih. 1 MoPtli. 

lo Rupee's pi i 
Month. 

To I AJ-. 

C3rv>veiumeiit Hciioois - - - 

” 

! - 

G4 

Ill 

Private SchooU (Aided) 

1 - 

1 « 

l.k 

•20 

Pri\ate School- Piiaided) 

1 

4 

•J1 

20 

Totai - - - 

10 

■lO 

loo 

160 


riic scholarfahips wore made lenahJo in the *-evetal eolluges athliated to the Uunersity 
I -»oleetcd by the Miccessful candidates, i;57 going to (toveminent eolloget, ly to aided 
vsdleges, and four t*> independent incilltutit>iK^. 


The distribution is aliown below : 

Distribution of Junior Scludarshipb, IShs. 


Where made Tenable. 


MoiiiliU I Number 
Fee of 

l**iyabl(‘. Scholarships 


Goveruiaent Colleges: 
Presidency College 
Hooghly College - 
Dacca College 
Erishnaghur Collcre 
Berliampore College 
Patna College 
Medical College - 
Cuttack School 
Oowhatti School - 


/if*, r/. p, 
*5 - - 


C2 




5 

3 

3 


11 

18 

16 

12 

8 

4 

6 


137 


* The fee is 12 rupees for all students other than scliolarihip holders. 
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IKvtributicwi of Junior Scholarshipr^ 1868 — amtinued. 


^ Where made Tenable. 

Monthly 

Foe 

Payable. 

Number 

of 

Soholarshipa. 

Brought forward ^ - - - 

JliSm a. p. 

137 

Private CoUearo (Aided): 



Free Church College, Calcutta 

4 - - 

5 

Doveton College, Calcutta ... 

12 - - 

1 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta 

8 - - 

3 

• Geneinl Assembly College, Calcutta - 

4 - - 

6 

General Cathedral Mission College 

4-8 

2 

Loudon IViihsion College, Bhow ampere - 

4 - - 

2 

Private College (Unaided) - 



La Mnrtinicre College, Calcutta 

8 - - 

2 

B«pt]%t Ml^blon College, Scrampore 

- 1 

2 

* 

Total - . - 

100 


JTzrst JSraminafion fn Arts ,—Tho number of candidates for the first arts exammation 
was 388, of whom 188 passed; foui were absent, and 196 failed. Of the rejected can¬ 
didates, 113 failed in EneliAh, 89 in the second lan^oge, 53 in histor^^, 122 in matlie- 
malics, and 21 in philosojmy. The number of candidates was less than in the preceding 
year, when 426 presented themselves, but the per-centage of passed candidates was 
considerably better. The syndicate ate ot oj»inion that the diminution in the numbci of 
candidates is to be attributed to the new form of certificate which candidates had to 
produce, and they consider the change has been beneficial. 

The number of candidates from Bengal was 347, and of these 164 were succcs'^ful, 37 
having jiassed in the first diviMou, 75 in the second, and 53 m the third; 115 of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates coming frcim Goiemment colleges, 45 from aided colh'gos, and twofiom 
independent mstitutiouB, while two were teachers. Jn creed. 111 described themselves 
as Indus, 43 os Brahmists, two as Mahomedaub, and eight as Chnstiaiib. 

The details are tabulated below— 


First Examination in Arts. 


X>ECBMB£R 1867 

Number 

of 

Candidotes 

NUMBER PAbSBD. 

PoiHsentage 

Ilf Diriiion. 

2nd DivtNioii. 

3rd Divmon. 

Total 

Poised. 

Oovenunent College* 



61 

so 

1 

84 

116 

62-6 

Private Golleges (Aided> » 

- 

111 

6 

24 

16 

46 

40-6 

Prirate Colkget (Uaaided) 

- 

T 

- 

1 

1 

2 

28-6 

ScboolmMien « 

- i 

9 

- 

- 

a 

a 

22-2 

Total - - 

• 

S47 

67 

76 

62 

104 

*47-4 

Hindu* - • • • 

. 

ass 

as 

44 

42 

111 

4S-S 

AAohomsdant • . » 

- 

6 

- 

1 

1 

2 

49-0 

Cbnstiaiia » . • 

- 

IT 

1 

6 

1 

8 

47-0 

Othai ItaiigldBisIs - 

- 

76 

11 

24 

8 

46 

61-4 

* Total • - 

- 

647 

ar 

76 

62 

164 

47-4 


Senior 
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Settiot S^/{ola> stated iifc la«t year’s report, the nninlKu* of scholar] 
annually available for jmblic competition has been increased from 2f io 40. These 
abips weie as usual awarded on the results of the First Arts Kxaminatioii, CUi bcui|; 
hy pupils from Government colle|rcs, two by aided collep^es, and 1 wo by unaicl^' 

On the application of tho successful candidates, 36 scKolarslnjis woie made te^ljJo m 
Govemmoni colleges, and the remaining four wcie dh ided betwee n aided j^nrixiinaidcd 
colleges. * 

Details are given in the following Tables: — 

Aviard of Senior Scholarships, 1868. 


By what Institutioiib (iaincd. 


Government Colleges 
Private Collepc*^ (Aided) 
Private Colleges (Unaided) 

Toi AL 


. I 


1 st Grade, 2 nd Ctrade, i did Oidde* 

nipoes C.'i rupees 20 iiipeer* 

per Mensem, pei Mensem, pci MeiiMin. 


Toial. 




10 , 

11 

1^ 1 

:m 

- 

- 


1 

1 

' 2 

- 

• 

- 

- 

3 

3 

. . • 


10 

12 

18 

40 


Dlbtriliution of Senior Sciiolar'^liiph, 1868 


Where made Tctiahif. 


GoVBRNMFNT CoiIEOPb. 

PrcHidoncv College - - - - 

Uaera C 3 ollege - - - - - 

flooghly College . . - • 

Krisliringhur College - - - - 

Deriiaimioro College - - - - 

College - - - - - 

Sanskrit College • - . . 

* P at\ ATE Coi Li GEb. — {AidetL) 

Free Church Collet*e, Caleuttn 
Oeneiat Absemhly**^ College, Calcutta - 

PillVAi 1 Coi —( Unaided ) 

La Muitinieie College, Calcutta - 
Baptist Mission College, Serainpoie 


' I * 

I Monthly Fee I Number o/ 

I Payable. ^ Scliciluiships. 


Ms, a. jK I 
13 - - , - 33 


5 - - 3 
.3 - - 1 
3 8 - 1 
3 - - , 3 


4 

4 


1 

1 



1 

1 


Totai 


40 


i?. A, Mx/miination ,—For the B. A Examination there were 212 (‘andidates, of whom 
09 passed, 7 were absent, and 106 failed. Of tlic rejected caudidaten .'58 tailed in Kxiglish, 
17 in the second lanonuge. 26 in lii*«toi}, 54 in inutlieuiaties and iiatiiial philosophy, 41 iih 
mental and moiul pliilohopliy and logic, and 45 in the ojitional subjects. The Syndicate 
t*emark that at this examinatiim th * nt \v form of certificate was tor the first time leifuiiod 
from the candidates. whieJi might warrant on exi»ertatioti that a greater number of candi¬ 
dates would iiave pasbcd; but that ibis being the last examination at which a xernaeuiar 
could be taken up an the second language, there is reason to beliexc that many eaudidates 
allowed to come forward on this occasion, ns theii laM opjiortujiity ot passing, who 
would othcrxvi«*e have licen excluded from ihc examination, and hearing this in mind they 
are of opinion that the resin t xvus batisfaetory. A <4ussica1 language must be taken up in 
aU future examinations in lieu of a xernaeuiar, but this rule has lately been so far rclaxeil 
that all candidates who passed the Firbt Arts Examination bcftirc 1866, will be allowed 
to teke up a vernacular language at the examination of 1860. 

In the present year 196 of the candidates were from Bengal, of whom 92 pabsoil, viz., 
19 in the firbt dixision, 44 in the second, and 29 in the thud; 59 were stuck iit> from 
Government colleges, 23 from aided colleges, 1 wab an ex-student, and 9 xxerc school¬ 
masters. A classification i>f the successful candidateb neeordiiig to creed showb that 67 
were Hindus, 21 were Brahmists, 2 were Mahomedans, and 2 Christians. 
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B. A. Degree Examination. 


\ 

Ni 


Number 

1 NvifBKR Paseso. 


Janva> IBM. 


of 

Candidates. 

let 

Diviaion. 

2ed 

Dimton 

3rd 

BiviaioD. 

Total. 

Per«eentage 

Paased. 

Government OolUges 

1 

1 

121 

14 

22 

t » 

j 

1 59 

40*2 

Private Colleges (Aided) • 

- 

50 

5 

S 

1 10 

I 

22 

4«*0 

Ex-StudenU • - - 

- 

2 

- 

^ i 


1 

50*0 

ficlioolmutere 

- 

22 

- 

. 1 


0 

40*0 

Total - - 

- 

105 

1 

10 

44 1 

1 20 

02 

46*0 



B. A 

L. Degree Examination. 





1 

Number 

Number Paiaed. 

Per-centage 

Paanod. 

January 186S. 


of 

Candidates. 

1st 

Plvieion. 

2iid 

Divuion. 

1 

Srd 

Division. 

Total. 

HioduL • • • • 


ISO 

15 

20 

22 

07 

40*2 

Mabomedaiis » • • 


5 

- 

1 

1 

2 

40*0 

Cbnstians • • • 


C 

- 

2 

- 

2 

23*3 

OCtei Beligioiiiate * 


46 

4 

11 

6 

21 

45 6 

Totai - - 

_ 

1‘Wi 

10 

14 

2<» 1 

1 os 

46 0 


ilf. A. £!jiamii9ation—JTofiOui Etammatwifin —Eor llic cxamlnalion for honoui*h tii arte 
there -wore 18 cumlidatob, of A\honi l.’i wen* kuc certsfiiJ, three having paesed in languages, 
tliiec in histor;v, three in iiiatheniaiic^, and four in mental and moral scicncoa ; two ob¬ 
tained a first class, foui a second class, and seven a ihird class. Of the snccessful candi¬ 
dates eight weie graduates of the Prc'^idency C'ollegc, one of the Sanskrit College, two 
of the Hooglily College, and two of the Fiec Chiu eh College. An examination fee of 
50 rupees was*exaeted for the first lime at Ihi- examination. 

Oidinaty Ezavimfrfton ,— For the ordinary ]M.A. degree there were seven candidates, of 
whom two only were successful, one from the Presidency College, and the other from the 
Doveton College. 

Eirnt ClMnd Hay Chund SfudintsJttp ,—Tlif fii-it exainin''tioii for ,i studentship on the 
ioundation 4)f Piem Chand Hay C'hand w .s held this \eui, and Baboo Asutos iVlukho- 
padliya> , A1.A . oi the Pie‘-ideu< > College, was declaied tht successful candidate. The 
tolue of the fllu<lentBhiij is 2,(K)(> rupees j>er annum for h^o years. 

The endow mt*nt funa of this scholarship now amounts to 2,02,500 rupees, invested in 
*5 pei cent. Go\cinment sec iiritics. 

Iaxw Examination fov the Deyree of U,L. and the JL.'L. —At the examination in law 
there were 82 candidates, of whom 48 were passed for the degree of bachelor in law, and 
Bix for the license, three of the latter being Hubsequently declared entitled to the degree 
oihaiholor, under clause 7 <»f the JRcgulations in Law. Of tliose who passed for the 
bacdicloPs degree, eight were placed in the first di\i8ion, and 40 in the second, ^ . 

A icvision of the standard > lor the examinatinns in law'nas been under the consideration 
of tlie {Syndicate and the Liaw Faculty, but no decision has yet been arrived at. 

Medical JSxfiminaiion for Jte I^eytee of /f.ilf. and the L.M,Sm —There were 47 candi¬ 
dates for the first examination in medicine, of wliora seven wore declared successful, and 
placed in the second division. For the second examination in medicine there were 17 
candidates, oi whom two were placed in the first division, and 13 in the second division. 

JSnyineeriny JSxavtination .—There were six candidates for the examination for the 
license iu civil engineering, all of whom w^cre successful, four being placed in the first 
divi*«ion, and i#o in the second. 

Unwersity I^owdinya ,—In accordance with the orders of the Government of India 
the fallowing notices of the proceedings of the University arc added, in order to complete 
the cdueati<mal record of the year. 

. Orthography. 
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Orthographjf.-^ThB queation of sntrodacwg a mu£atm system in tho spelling of 
words and proper names in the Boman character was tho 8u)>jeot of considerable 
sion during the year, and it was finally decided to adopt, with some 

S atem of Sir 'William Jonea, as modified by Professor H.H. Wilson, and 
onld in general bo adhered to in all university records and publications* 

Misce^laneoua jProcccdEW|^s*—Tlie extracts whicb follow from the AnnuaJ 
Syndicate contain all requisite information regar<Ung tlie other proceedings of 
aity during the year:— 

"In reply to an application by tho Sradicatc to the General Connell of Medical 
Education and Kegistration in Loudon, osKing tlial the degrees and licenses in Medicine 
of tUs ITniversity might be recognised by the Council, the Kegistrar* Dr. Ilawkins, stales 
that at present it is not legally in the power of the Council to recogni*<o Coloniitl Degrees, 
but that an amended Medic*al Bill U now under discussion, and that the claim put forward 
on behalf of the Medical graduates of this University will recci\c full consideration. 

"Dr. Lcitner and the Rci. IVfr. Henry, PrincipaU of afiiliated Collegcb at Lahore, 
applied t4> the Syndicate in Septcinbor last for the recognition of Lahore and Agra, as 
stations for holding an examination for the degree of B. A. This ([uestioxi received full 
consideration when the regulations were originally framed, and the Syndicate in their 
reply stated tliat they did not consider it desirable to disturb the decision at which the 
Senate thou arrived. 

**Mr. George Smith, in a letter dated 29th Xovember 1867 (page 47 of printed 
Minutes), suggested for the consideration of the Syndicate tlic following pro|K»sitionB :— 

" (tf.) That the Duiversitj’* of Calcutta be empowered to affiliate Colleges, in 
which true Bcioncc, true history, and true nietaph\ sica arc taught only tlirough the 
Oriental languages, and in which such languages and theit literature are scientifically 
. tiidied. 

"(6.) That the University bt pcmiitted to grant degrees lor purely Oriental attain¬ 
ments, of au honorary character to distingulshcil Oriental schcilarb, and after examina¬ 
tion to others. If tho University of London could meet the growing interest of 
Englidimen in Physical Scitmee by creating thf‘ degree of Doctor of S<‘ioncc, why 
should not that of Calcutta adapt ithclf to luma by eonfciTing sucli degrees as Iloctor 
of Sanskrit or Master of Arabic? 

" The Syndicate, after giving these proposals their bc-t considciatlon, tliought that the 
time had not come for legislating about College^ which had no prcMuit existence, and 
which were not likely to be huecessfully established for many j eai’i^ to conic. Abo. that 
it was premature to rc-open the question of granting honorary degrees aftci the lapse of 
fco short a period* since a similar jirojiosal was negatived by th«' Senate after a full dibcus- 
won. 

"The Honorary Secictary of Ritchie Memorial Committee b»> made over to tho 
ITniversity, by direction <*f the subscriber'^ to the fund, the buin of lis, 072. —. 8. in a 
Government 5i per cent, note and cash, with a rccpiesl that the iiuMiine derived from tho 
investment of this amount might be aiiiilied in giv iiig iv\ aiini' il pii^'o bearing Ritchie’s 
name. 

The Syndicate have accepted thi*< donation on behalf of llic Univortity, and it is 
their intension to all<»vv the proceeds «)f the investment to aecunudale l(»r the award of a 
prize tricnnially, which shall be dchignated the *■ llitcbic Prizi.. 

" The Rev. .1. Barton, in a letlcv dated 22nd AugU'^t 1807 ( Minutes ]). 2 »>, discussed 
at some length the ]>rcbent mode ol* conducting the T^iiivor^itv Lvamin.itums in languageb, 
and hUggeatiMl apian which lie tliought caleulntcd tt» lest more thoiouglilythan at present 
a Candidate’s ability to write good idiomatic Eugiidi. 

" The Syndicate roferred Mr. BartemS letter to the ITc.ni*' of affiliated Colleges, and 
also to the Senior Board of Examiners in Arts, for au exj>re''^loii of their opinion as^ti> 
the advisability of revising the mode of e inducting the Evaminatioiih in the inaniier iiuli- 
rated by Mr. Jlarton. After a careful cousideratiou iif Mr. IJarttm’s sugg«*stions, and of 
tho opinions which were cUciled by the reference to I’rtneipulb and Examiners, llio Syn¬ 
dicate arrived at the conclusion that the instructions to llic >Scnior Evamiiicrs might, with 
advantage, be rcvibcd in the following — 

" 1. By roquestirg EKaminers tc discourage the jiracticc of xvara]>lirasing. 

" 2. By rccxuiring the Examiner? in Oriental clasbies to devote a of their 

second i>ax>or Uy traiiblations from these languages into the candidate’s own vernacular, 
and also into English. 

"3. By requiring that in all coses whore the answers arc writ ton iii English, tho 
Examiners in giving marks should take the corrcctne-s of English into account. 
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^rhe following InvAtutim^ hare been affiliated to the UniTexah^ in ArtS 9 ~ 

< Cauning College, Lucknow. I Sehore SohooL 

^ ~ Cuttack School. j 

The A.'st two as High Schools educating up to the Standard of the Firet Exonunation 
in Arts.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMLNT- 


From Government 


llBCElPTb. 


J 7 a. a. p, 
46,996 4 11 


Tech» 

Entrance Examination 




B4. 

15,070 

A. Jp. 

1 irst Examination in Arts - 



• 

7,760 

- - 

H. A. Degree Exuminution 



• 

6,700 

- - 

Honours in Arts 




900 


M. A. Degree - - - 



• 

360 

— « 

B. L. Degree - - - 



. 

2,l>50 

— — 

Line ense in Law 



. 

250 

- - 

L. M. S. and B. M. First Examination 


245 

- — 

L M B and B. M. Second Examiiiatioii 

. 

405 

- 

L C. E. Examination 

• 

• 

. 

1 >0 


B. C. E. Examination 

• 

. 

• 

00 

— — 

Duplicate Certificateb 

- 

- 

. 

22 

- 

Fiiieb . - - . 

" 

•• 

• 

10 



Bool FumL 


Proceeds from tlic Sale of Univ<.p''iiy Publications- 


CO,*-.18 


2,824 13 9 


Oofv/t Fund, 

Contributions to the Goifvn Fund - 


Tor in - - • JRs, 


250 - - 


82,408 1 8 


Dtsburhbmfsts. 


JBstahltHhmoiit - • • 

Office R<iit - - . 

Hcholui ships 

ConiingcuLies - - - 

Kemiiih rutioii to Exaniineis 



COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION. 

€irorer-tmi nf Coifij/es *—The number of undergraduaio students attending the Govern- 
incut Ci'llcges affiliated to the University in Arts was 820 at the end of this yciur, against 
724 in the y oar preceding. 

The 
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The Table below givee tbe dietribation of undergraduato etudonte among the sewral 
CoUegee for the laet five yeare/ / 

Statsment of Attendance in the Government Colleges for General * 








Monthly Fr«. 

Number on the MI« at the endmf ffce Ymr. 

UOYCAVMBHT UOtUEOB% UBSSAAI.. 


1864. 

1865. 

1666. 

1867. 

1B6S. 

PmidMwjr College 




• 


/Be. a, p, 

12 - - 

360 

823 

301 

271 

*202 

SuMlirit CoUvgB 






3 - - 

22 

26 

20 

24 

27 

HMglilr Colhg* 






5 - - 

82 

133 

141 

134 

162 

]>Me»Col1«s« * 






a - - 

ill 

120 

110 

123 

126 

Krkhnsglmr Collag* 






6 - - I 

47 

«, 

74 

71 

b3 

BerliMn|rar Collegt* 






a - - 

48 

77 

74 

08 

71 

PAtna College • 

- 


- 


- 

3 8 . 

18 

21 

20 

32 

•4» 

Calcutta Madraaali 

- 


- 


- 

j - 8 - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

o 

Qimbaiti At.bool 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

i a - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Cuttack School - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 3 . ^ 

1 

1 

t 

1 ~ 

i 

- 

6 






TUTAXi - - - 

6bH 

! 770 

1 

j 740 

724 

S2U 

) 


Inclusive ot two out-students. 


The usual social clasbification follows 


CiiASAiFiCATiON of Undergraduates Students on the 31st March 1868. 


OoiFaNMCNT Cur.l.EOKS, 

OBVFaAL. 



Social Pubitioh or tii» Pahbnts 



/einindar*, 

Talukdars, 

and 

Prr»on.i of 
Indepetifletit 
lnt*onie. 

Met! hints. 
Bankeni. 
IldniaiM, 
nnd 

Brokers. 

Prof«H»ional 

PersoiiF. 

Govetnment 

Servants 

and 

Pensioiters. 

Sh«i(>- 

keepers. 

Others. 

'lOTAL. 

PreMdenc> College - 




- 

75 

49 

82 

77 

3 

Ml 

292 

Sanskrit College 




- 

7 

- 

5 

6 

- 

9 

27 

Hooghly College 




- 

52 

a 

40 

41 

10 

11 

163 

Dacca Collego - 




- 

42 

5 

13 

4S 

- 

18 

126 

Krishnaghur College 




- 

32 

6 

13 

14 

1 

18 

83 

Beihampur College 




- 

16 

4 

12 

18 

- 1 

21 

71 

Patna College 




- 

5 

8 

11 

24 

- 

2 

45 

Ssloutta Madrasah 




-• 

- 

- 

i 

6 

- 

- 

6 

Gowhstti School 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Cuttack School 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 


luTAL 

- - 

- 

220 

74 

126 

284 

J4 

I4i 

820 


This classification, as was remarked in last j car's report, is exceedingly \ ague and 
unsatiafactory ; but it is a matter of no small difficulty to ascertain and rcgibli‘r social 
dUtizicilons with any approach to accuracy, and any forms that could be adopted, however 
minute the sub-divisions, would be more or less iiiisleadiug. The first coluuin in the 
Table given above is probably the most deceptive. It might lead to the inference that 
the wealthy classes are much more strongly rc[>rc8ented in the colleges than is nctiially 
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ft tli« case. The daeaifioiftthm may perhaps be im]^Ted in thia respeot im fntiire y ears^ but 
Bo\ong as it is based on wedth and occupations it caniiot lead to any definite conclusions, 
mste Table might be compiled with accuracy, but it would be of no great statistical 

WilU04 

1* « usual Table of expenditure follows:— 


STArx^ULEKT of Expenditure in the Government Colleges for General Education. 


GovsKiricafrT COLLsnss, 

OEKSRAXm 

umber 

of 

Stiidenta 

on 

the lioHa 
(Monthly 
Aveinge). 

CxVEbDlTUBE IB 1807-08. 

Coai ]>Bu ANvtnu op 
BACH STtroRMT. 

From 

Imperial | 
Fnnde. | 

From Fees 
and 

Undow- 

nienta, 

Total. 

From 

Impel »l 
Tunda. 

I'nmi 
Feel and 
Eodo«» 
menu. 

Totai.. 





Ac. 

TZr. 

Xf. 

1 ' 

Hw, 

WU. 

He. 

Praiide&ry College - 



271 

59,054 

32,210 

1,02,204 

255 

122 

377 

Senikrit College 



24 

7,301 

819 

8,210 

307 

35 

342 

Hooghly College 



137 

- 

33,184 

33,184 

- 1 

242 

242 

Bacoa Collego 



115 

25,130 

7,512 

32,642 

218 

05 

2S3 

Knehnaglittr College 



73 

23,478 

1,107 

20,583 

310 

56 

405 

Berhempur Colli^ - 



59 

23,505 

3,609 

27,104 

1 306 ; 

01 

459 

Pataa College 



32 

23,048 

1,452 

21,100 1 

1 

A>, 

703 

Calcutta Madruah - 


- 

A 

2,481 

30 

2,511 

620 ; 

7 

1 

027 

Oowhatti School* • 


- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

Cuttack School* 



a 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Totai. 

- - 

- 

723 

1,70,957 

83 043 

2,60,000 

247 

117 

361 


* Hie expenditure in the College eloasei lioe not at present tioen seiiorated from the total expeiidttuie m 
the bcliool. 


Krom a comparibon with the similar Hiatomont in last Roar's ropoil, it will be sc<*n lhat 
the average cost of the btudents hab enmcwliat increased. Avhicli is duo to llic iiicrisibC of 
salaricb sanctioned in 1805. Jn the l^rchidcncy and Sanbcnt Collcgen, the cost to the 
State per student lias, however, diminished ; and the total eobt per student in the Ilou|]'lily 
College is also less, but no ]iari of this is borne by the State. 

JPrehidenr^ College ,— In the course of the year a i>ropoba1 ivas submitted to Go%cm- 
ment for the appointment of an additional Professor in the Preshlency College to give 
instruction in Eatin and in comparative Grammar, for which subjects no provision is 
made in the existing ostablibliment. As all undergradrate students who arc preparing 
for degrees in Arts arc now rei^uirc'd to tahe up one of the classical lazigiiageb of the East 
<ir West, and a knowledge of Lialiu is dei'kiied hy the University to be a recpiisito 
condition in jn^*ceeding to degrees in JMtsiicinCj while comparative (grammar is one of the 
subjects of examination for those btudents who go up for honours in languages, it is obvi- 
• ous that apart from all gem^ral considerutioiib of the educational iiuiiortaiice of these sub¬ 
jects, there arc special ami weighty leasons for pmviding the means of instruction in them 
without delay in the piineijial C’ollegc of llemral. 

It was hoped that 110 o]iposltion would be raised to the btep that was proposed with 
this object, and the more especially heeaiiscthc Trustees of the Gilclirist Trust Fund have 
insisted on Eatin being a rpm non in theavvaidof the valuable bcholorsliips they have 
founded, and of which tine Secretary of State has shown diis approval hy undertaking* 
allow pasbage-money to England and back for every huccchsful candidate ; but though 
the propobal was recommenclcil for the sanction of the Government of India, the Financial 
DepaitmoLit thought it ntccssiry to refuse its ]ierinibsiun for the expenditure of the 
requisite funds. It was uitiniatod tliat if remuneration was required for the lectures pro- 
pohod to he given, it must be obtained from sjicciai fees to be paid by the students who 
ni^ht attend them ; under these circumstances, it has been impossible, as might have been 
anticipated, to form a class which would contribute even the small sum of 200 rupees a 
month for the payment of a lecturer, although no fewer than 60 students enrollea thoir 
namc^s for atteodwee when it was supposed &at no additional fee would bo required of 
thorn. Theitf withdrawal can be no matter of surprise* But a few of our best students 
arc in easy circumstances, and most of them have some diflioal^ in providing for the 
necessary expenditure of a college career, so that they may well be excused for their 
unwillingness to burden tliemselves with additional expense for attending a course of 

lectures 
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leotum wlu^ » not i]idiq[>eii«ible f<»r ot&uoy inieo6«& However velubla a new etti 
may be, it is little likdy to take root under such condilions. It is certaJn that CamhrjAgaJ 
might have waited long for a ohair of Saa^ritj if the appointment of a l^rofeasor htidjaef^ 
made to depend on an mcome being obtunable from fees. ^ * 

It is to be hoped that a more liberal view of this question may be taken by the Oi^cm- 
ment of India hereafter. . 


Graduate Scholarships^^T^Q seven Foundation Scholarships of the Presidency Col¬ 
lege which are annually awarded to Bachelors of Arts intending to prosecute their studies 
for the Honour Bxamlnatioxi in Arts, were this year distributed as follows:— 


Naub of Scbolar. 

Valoe of 
Scholarship 
per 

Mensem. 

Designation of 
Soholarship Holders. 

Subject of Study 


JRs. 



Jagat Bandhu Datta, b.a. 

50 

Burdwan Scholar • - - 

Philoaopby. 

Upendra Chandra Deb, b.a. 

60 

Dwarka Nath Tagore Scholar 

Philosophy. 

Mohendra Nath Datta, b.a. 

40 

Bird Scholar .. . • 

English. 

Upendra Nath Mitra, b.a. 

40 

Ryan Scholar ... 

Mathematics. 

Ehetra Chandra Ghobh, b.a. - 

SO 

Hindu College Foundation 
Scholar. 

Philosophy. 

Jagat Dburiab Baiaak, b.a. 

so 

Hindu College Foundation 
Scholar. 

Mathematics. 

Gopal Chandra Gupta, b.a. 

30 

Hindu College Foundation 
Scholar. 

Mathematics. 


Additional PrqfeJtsors Jar Berhampur and Patna, —The Hccoiid ]>rofcssorships Hanctioned 
for Behumpiir and Patna were filled up in the oimrsc of the year by the a pp ointment of 
two gent Lciuen selected by the Secretary of State in England, viz., Mr. W. MeXjaren 
Smith, ji. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. A. Ewbank, B. a,, of St. Joliu^s 
. College, Ctuiibridge. 

Curtach SrhooL —A first-year’s college class was opened at Cuttack at tlic commence¬ 
ment of the present session in January, and was joined six btudents, all of whom 

I iasacd tJie last Entrance Examination from schools in Orlasa. A sec*oiKl-year class will not 
>c opened till the commencement of the ensuing session. The sanction for thebo arrange¬ 
ments wsib recorded in la<^t year’s report. 

Aided Co/hf/es. —The number of undergraduates attending the six private collegca 
wliicdi recei\c»’aid from Government was 43/5 at the end of the year, being an increase ot 
20 over the number returned in 1866-67. The following is the attendance Tabic for the 
last fi\e years. 

Statement of Attendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


AIDBD COT.I.13CIBR, C!lENX.RA.L. 

Monthly 

Foo. 

Number on the Itollb at the end of the \eai 

10(i4. 

18C«. 

1800. 

ldc»7. 

1808 


JRa 



i 



Bovutou Calcutta 

12 

83 

10 


:)0 

23 

Ht. Xa^ ler*# f'oll«gp, ditto 

8 

- 

- 

14 

80 

10 

Frpo Cliupcli CulleffOt ditti» 

4 

1 

180 

151 

1 

180 

131 

07 

Gonoral A«Hcmbly*i» Collofiira, ditto . • • . 

4 

- 

. 1 

80 

111 

108 

Cathedral Miabioii Colloffp, ditto - - . - • 

4 

- 

1 

87 

6.5 1 

188 

London Mlaeion Oolloge^ Bhowanipur - • - • 

4 

- 

- 

- 

38 j 

43 

Tota 

Hi — - - 

148 

107 

330 

400 < 

> 4:)3 
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^ iThe «tudcnt» of the present year are elaaeiiied as usual in the following Table:—► 
V CLAHSiyiCATiON of Undergraduate Students on the 3lHt March 1868. 

V huriRl l*ositiun of tho Pat onto. 


\XDBO OSBBBAL 

Zemindars, 
TaliiLdai a, 
and PemutiH 
of 

Independent 
Ini omo 

Moichanta, 
. Bankers, 

1 Jlamana, 

1 and 

Biokeis 

Ptofes- 

alonid 

Pei sons 

Gerem- 

inent 

Servants 

and 

PaDUonsm 

Shop- 

keepex s 

Others. 

Total. 

Boieton College . « - 

4 

S 

S 

1 

1 i 

- 

0 

25 

Pioe Chtucli ( ollege - - - 

18 

13 

12 

25 


20 

97 

Pt Xat let College - - 

rj 

n 

8 

15 

- 

6 

40 

Genital AnBemlily'a C'olJegL - ' 

17 

20 

0 

10 

^ i 

38 

102 

Cathedral Million Colicg< - 

39 

10 

8 

20 

1 

35 

128 

Ijciadon Mission Collogi 

SO 

1 

7 

5 

4 

- 

43 

lOTAl* - - - 

ZOO 

OH 

47 

07 

10 1 

1J4 

435 


The next Table affords the means of com}>aTing the above classification with the 
bimilar dassificalioii m the case oi Goveiiimcnl Cidleges — 


Social Position of tin Pot until 


Ga\cinimnt ronif{(*8 - 
Viivato CollojfPK - 


Por-c< ntaci s on Total of Stadtiits 





- 

— 

r- 

Zoniindai s, 
Talukdai 
and Iversons 
of 

Indrpnndc lit 
Imomn. 

_ 

Merchants, 
Bankoi s, 
Bduians, 
and j 

Biokors 1 
1 

Proft s 

Mona) 

Pel sonh 

Go\oru- 

ment 

Soiiaiits 

and 

l*<nHioiiers 1 

1 ' 

bhox>- 

' kerpeiH 

1 

Othrts. 

28 0 

9 0 

154 

28 0 

” 1 

, 160 

25 0 

133 

10 8 

22 ) 

33 

20 2 


The expenditure in die aided colleges is exhibited below:— 


Statkmfni ol Expenditure in the Aided (Colleges Tor (xcncial Education. 



h uxnbi 1 

l.vponditui fc, 1867-08 

( oi»t per Annum of tach 
Htud4mt 


on 

_ 

_ _ 

-- 

1 __ 

— _ 

-- 

Aided C'otllhbh, Gknerai 

(lie llolls 

(Monthly 
A\otngi) 

1 1 oin 
linpriiil 

I iiiirls 

1 1 oil! 

>4 4 - and 

J itih IV- 

ni4 fits 

7411A1 

Prom 
Impi nal 

1 iiiids 

I i»m 

1 Of and 

1 ndoa- 
nienti. 

Toiat. 

--- 

- - 

_ _ 


-— 1 

— 


— — — 



Hi 

2if 

ift 

JRs 1 

Hit 

R$ 

J>a\nton College - - - - 

22 

4,jG0 

12,504 

17,004 

207 1 

508 

775 

ht Xalicrs < ollegi ... 

35 

3,(«00 

14,307 

17,007 

103 

411 

514 

Ixoe CUmoh C ollfge 

145 

4,o00 

10,111 

20,701 

31 

111 

142 

General Asseinhly h C ollege - 

iKi 

4,200 

11,800 

10006 

43 

124 

107 

Catliedial kli^ton CoU'^go 

73 

4,600 

17,016 

21,816 

05 

233 

208 

1 ondoii MIssU «< ollegia^ Bh< wsii pur 

dt 

3 000 

10.327 

13,027 

109 

313 

422 

Total • - - 

1 404 

25,320 

83,281 

1,07,001 

63 

203 

206 


The 


'ipiiWi!VHnnraiiir* wpmuii.* 


4$f 


Tim of n imaamf» witb «h> 

oorroq^dhig SMtaient fbr ib«^ meeiAmu yWf, wd 09 tiie public fgnnU rematu tbe sami, 
ttK» mmt «0 Hi4ko gMwt Mr heiiA U Hke charge this year being d3 rupeos wamst 

Jtlf ttypMs in 1666 67. The greatest relative increase in numbers is at St. Xavier’s 
College, whore the attendance has rison fbom 10 to 3a, and next comes the General 
Assembly’s C'>]11^0 with an attendance of 96 against 70 in the previous year. In the 
four Missionary C5oneges^ the total coat per head is 209 rupees against 102 ru[>coB last year, 
and the coal to the State is 49 rupees against 47 ru 2 >ees. 


COLLEGES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

Xote Schaolg^^ The number of Law students has increased during the yeai from 455 
to 551. 

The altondauce in the several Colleges is alunrn below; 

Statement of Attendance in the Govcrnineut Law Schools. 


Law Classes. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number 
oil the Rolls on 
the 21 fat March 
1868. 

PrefeidciK^ College • • • • . 

Itujieet. 

5 & 10 

doa 

Hoogbly College - - - - - 

5 

66 

Docca College ------ 

5 

65 

Krisliimgliur College - - - - - 

6 

66 

Berhampor College - - - • - ' 

6 

30 

Patna College ------ 

5 

67 



06 I 


The folloiving Table gi^es Ihe €xj)cnditurc and rocciptb;— 

Statement of Expcndituic in the Go^crnmont Law Sol«>olb. 


Law C]:.4.bsbs. 

Nuinbei on thn 
Uoltb (Muntlil> 
Avorugi) 

\ 

{ 

£x|H>ucLitiuf, 1RG7-6S j 

i''osl I>er Annum 

lit 

raLh Mudeut. • 

_ 1 

1 1 

B 

! ^ 

1 «» 

6 

h) 

L 

M'S 

1 

1 

Li 

5:5 

Total. 

1 

i-« 

fi 

k 

a 

• £ 

1 

•pi«a 

1 

•s 1 

i 1 

a ' 

ii\ 

1 pH 

1 a 

1 - 

1 Urn 

Total 







lu 1 



Us. 


iU 

Presidency College « 

- 

310 

m 

378 

- 

33,949 1 

32,943 


83 

83 

1,969 

Hooghly CoHega 

- 

46 

10 

66 

- 

3,066 

SAX16 

- 

63 

68 

370 

Bmos College • 

- 

8 

96 

49 


3,400 

3,400 

- 

66 

ao 

40) 

Krlshnagliur CoUege 


11 

11 

32 

1,108 

1,393 

3,400 

60 

1 *'>8 

108 

— 

Besduunpnr College - 

- 

10 

8 

37 

986 

1,666 

3,560 

36 

1 68 

04 

— 

PaiMi College » 

- i 

17 

S3 

40 

e* 

3,i9aJ 

3,496 


60 

tV) 

105 

Votsl - - 

- 

33t) 

146 

466 

3,093 

33,600 

36,003 

80 

1 

3 


3,844 
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4^3 7A|Htt6r 

• 

t It win betMot finm ikmiutom (Cftiit^ lii» Iiiaw the fee * ' 

tee«ip (9 are now mom tfam ^offident to dofrnjr tibe oxq^ciittti!|]pe» «nd tet tdeteg all tbe 
depatiiaeiits togeifaes^ there ie an aofciud aturplas of rec»ipta over etuttgaa 
7n rnpeei* a result which miut be regarded ae in the higheei degree eadafiu>toqr. Xba 
total cost eaoh Law student for the year was 761 rupees. 

Medtcal (hlie^e* — Eu^lUh Clashes .—In the English classes the roll number ai the end 
of the year has naen tVom 139 to 140;, and the average monthly attendance thmUighout the 
year from 128 to 139. The usual details are given in the following TaUes 

btatoment of Attendance. 







Namber on the 


MfOIC le COfLSGF 



Monthly Fee. 

Rolls on the 
aibt March 1608. 

m 




Rupees, 



Tbidci(>ia<luatc 

- 

- 

5 

140 


Statement of Ex})cndituro. 


1 

1 

M&OTC Ah Coi LEGL. 

Mnmhei o. ^ E.poi.litn.1,1867-68. 

At.. 

Cost Pet Annum of each 
Htudent 

(Monthly 

Aveiagt) Impel lal jliomFeee 

} Uiulb 

1 

Total 

lioiu 

Imponal 

limdM 

Itom 

Foot. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Uikdeigiaduato Clahscs • 

j Jb Bf 

13<) l,0t,j00 1 8,040 

Rs, 

1,13,24G 

Us 

749 

Rs 

58 

Bs 

807 


Erom a leieieuco to the coircbi)undiiig Table foi cxpendituic in 18G6*G7, it will be soon 
that the total annual cost of encii ‘.Indent has inereabod from 711 rupees to 807 rupees or 
nearly 9 jicr <eiit., and lhea\eias»e fee payments fiom 52 rupees to 58 lupcc'^, or IH 
pci cent. 

Vtiaactilat —The attendance and cxpcndituie in the Bengali and Hindustani 

classes aie shown in the next T.ibk*' — 


Statement of Attendance. 



Statement of Expenditure. 



If umbel 

. £xpenditiiro-*>]e07*(>8 

Ch>Bt par AmuBi of eudh 
atudent. 


on the Rolls 

1 (M[onthl> 
Avmgo). 







HxOXCAX. Coia LUB. 

1 1 um 1 

1 Iflipeiittl 
Funds. 

From 

Locml 

Funds* 

Total. 

From 

imperial 

Funds 

r-m -II 

From 

Loeal 

Funds. 



1 

I 

JRs. 

Ms. 


jte 

Met 

iUadustanl CIsm - - { 

100 < 

1 

' s7;soe 1 

tat 

87470 

880 

0 

888 

BmgsU ChSit * 

16S 

1 1(^07 1 


1IVW7 

IM 

16 

a» 

thtsl • 

S71 1 

j 

48^ 

1 

40^757 


U 

I9i 


The 













mmmmmm mim. 




45 a, 

g to itt irte^ ywwE aw of tfag RyJu qImw «»triinad fer 

«ini«MMMMw MUHwjr M9awiM.Kt nettrly Urn whom sttengih 

tti jnptiyhi Tk^ iAA«u#«ts -- ^ •_j ti.. 


, • , * 4 ^ - Tl>e Bentfitfi I^|wrtm«iJLt m ag«m coiudderabliF i^icreaaed, tke 

SMrtolm on ^ I!im6 at iiie end of the year haviw risen from 160 to 190« and the average 
attendam itom 131 to 3 62, In conseiiuenoe of this inoreaso^ the annual cost per heiid haa 
di mintot i e dfi?o» 126 rupeos to 117 lupees* and as the average foeipayment has at the same 
tune increased from 15 mpees to 16 rupees, the cost per head to Goveninfrnt has been 
reduced by 10 rupees, via-* from 111 ru|^es to 101 runees- As this valuable department 
is ensued in training medical iiractitioners for independent cmploj-mout, iis stea<ly 
growth from year to year is especially satisfactory- TIic i)ropo9al of the College CoUncil 
to extend the course laid down for the Licentiate Section of the department by making 
provision for instruction in midwifery and the diseases ol’ women and chibWn, was 
sanctioned im the (^nrsc of the year as an experimental measure^ on condition that the 
fee of tlm Uoentiate class should be raised to 3 rupees a month, the additional 1 rupee 
being applied to meet the necessary expenditure. An additional Icaoho has accordingly 
been appointed for these subjects and was to enter on his duties at the commciiconicnt of 
the session of 1868-69. 


Civil Mn^fineerins Classes, —The Btati»ticb for the Engineering classes of the Prc'-idency 
College are given in the next Table:— 


Statement of Attendance. 


PrJ'.S 1DLNC\ CuilLOI. 


Monthly Fee. 


Numbci 
on the Ho] Is 
on the 

dlbt Match 1* 


Civil Engineering Department 


Hs. 


j 


•57 


• Inclusive of 12 ouf-students. 


Statement of Expenditure. 


-_s- 

Number 

on tbo HoIIm 
(Monthly 
A>eiago). 

lIxi>ondituio, 1807-08 

1 

( oMt per Annum of each 
^tiidc ut. 

PaSSlIISKCT CoLLSUB. 

1 

Irom 

Impel lal 
Tundfl. 

Tiom 

Fech aud 

1 iu's 

j T«t.l 1 

Fiom 

Tmpeiiiil 

1 unds. 

1 rom 1 
Toe^i and ‘ 
Cmlovi- 1 
month 

Total. 



R$. 

Ji* 

* N* 

Ut. 

JR*. 

Jls. 

Ciii] Enaineering* Depart- 
lamt. 

52 

28,448 

cl, 083 

1 2b,52r> 

1 

151 

1 

59 

510 


It has already been seen that tlio six caudidiites who presented themselves this year for 
t^e University License were a^ successfril. This result is especially satisfactory as com¬ 
pared with that of the TMPCViOUs year when every candidate failed. Better results have 
also been shown in the College Examinations of the let and 2nd year classes. Full details 
will be found in the College Beport (Appe idlx A., page 520). 

Srhool of Art. —The School of Art continueR to make wilisfactorv progres*^. The most 
snicoessful Dranches 6l^e wood engraving and lithography, and in those some oxcenciit work 
hat been produced during the yrear. The majority of the students^ Imlong to the poorer 
and owing to the iieeossity of obliumng an immediate livelihood, many are com* 
pi4hkd, ds has before been reported, to withdraw from the school at an eaily* stage as soon 
as tfkoy oaa find emdoyment in the baxar. In order to induce a larger numbei' of ^ 
moiK stumots to complete the rombii* course in the several hranche-s, the Prfn- 

eijpld xetMimmeinds the institution of some additional eeholarsliips of a higher value- * 


^ * 


3 M a 


The 










'TIlie wbaI 8ta4i8liD«*^ 

,'v ’V- 




' •> 





MoDthlf Fee. 

KttOiber of 
StMontioiK the 

' m 






the diet Mardh 

1608. 

School of Art 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Rupee. 

1 



Statement of Expenditure* 



Numbor 


Cost per Annum of esch 
Student. 


on the Kollh 
(Monthly 
Average). 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From 

Fees. 

TorAio 

From 

Imperial 

1 Funds. 

From 

Poes. 

Total* 



At. 

! 

Rs, 

R». 

Bs. 

Aff. 

As. 

Scitool of Ai*t - - - 

96 

10,200 

1 

220 

10,420 

548 

6 

554 


Normal Schooh for Teachers, —The next Tables gWe the statistics of Attendance and 
Expenditure in the Government Normal Schools for the training of teachers. 

Statement of Attendance in the Government Normal Schools. 


Normal Ti-aining Schools, 

Number 

«r j 

Institutions.; 

Niiiiiber 

of 

Sfiidcnffl 
on the Rolls ^ 
on the 

01st March 
1806. 

Norma! Training Schools. 

Number 

of 

Institutions. 

Number 

of 

Students 
on the Uolls 
on the 

31st March 
18G8. 

Ilioiinn Clash. 




J.ow'ER Clash 

^continued, I 



Calcutta, Vcrniieular - 

• 

1 

83 

Sibsagar - 

- 

- 

1 

13 

Ho(»(;ldy, English 

- 

1 

IG 

Coinilla 

- 

- 

1 

37 

Hooghly, Vernacular - 

- 

1 

125 

Mymensingh 

- 

- 

1 

51 

Dacca, Vernacular 

- 

1 

l.VJ 

Pubna 

- 

- 

1 

47 

I’atna, English * 

- 

1 

18 

Cuttack - 

- 

• - 


13 

Patna, Vernacular 

- 

1 . 

5.5 

Cherra-Punji 

- 

- 

1 

136* 

Total - - 

- 

0 

44il 

Dacca (for Mistresses) 

Uurdwan - - - - 

1 

1 

32 

73 





Bevbampur 

• 

- 

1 

78 

LO^VBll CL.1SH. 

Hhhgulpur • 


1 

15 

Jessore 

Miduapur 

- 

- 

1 

74 

79*^ 

(ijn . . . - 



8 

Din^pur - 

• 

- 

1 

76 

Furnenli - - - 



G 

Rajshahl - 

- 

- 

1 

78 

Ohupra. . - - 


J 

1 

18 

Rungpur 

- 

- 


80 



1 

1 

10 

Total 

- . M 

31 

see 







kevrgoug - ' * * ' 


1 

13 

j Gbamd Total ■* 

87 

1,887 


,Statment 

. I __ ■ -. . .. 


• TUi» include* tbe wboito of the PnfO* Mid not Uiow ^ly wbo nm l)*ii« toined m TcMbait 




























Ststomeat of Bxpendiliuara in th« QoT«n»Mnit Kormal 


Expenditure. 


* 1 

Noma] Tracing Sohoola 

Number 
on the Bolla 
(Moatbly 

Avoraga). 

ITiohrr Cl ass. 


Calouttu, Vernacular - 

08 

Itoo^ly, EofdiNh 

21 

Hooghly, Vomacalor - 

94 

Dacca, Tetuacular 

121 

Patna, Bnglhih • . . 

15 

Patan, Vernacular 

45 

Total - - - 

304 

T«owkh 

1 

1 

Bliigulpiit ... 

17 

Gya. . 

1 

Pill noah - - - - 

1 

0 j 

t bapi a - - - - 

20 

Gonbati - - - - 

1(> 1 

Mazatoipur ... 

1 

Now^ OllR . - - - 

i 

- - - - * 

1 

0 1 
1 

Comllla . . - - 

in 

M>mcniiii4li - . - 

37 

Pubna ... - 

3U 


Cuttiif k * - - - 

Cheiia-run|i --- 

Dacca (foi MIeftoMi s) 

Itaidnau - - - - 

Boiltamjimr - - - 

JoMoto » - - - 

Hidnapui - - - - 

Diiil\)i>ur - - - - 

R^fchulii » - - - 

Eun^nii - - - - 

Total - - - 
Grand Total - - 


Imperial Feoe and 
Funda. Vluei. 


Cost per Asmimi of oaeb 
Studrak 


^ IVom From 

Total. Impeiiul Peee and Total, 
Panda. Ffnei. 


a,()97 I 

2.0!)D I 

‘2,171 ’ 

;).04<) I 
1,422 I 
2,‘2tfu I 
1,085 I 
(M I 
2.271 I 
‘2,l‘2‘l j 
2.fi(14 I 
591 
5,524 
1,451 
7,4(17 
8,0«7 
7,U)3 
7,314 
5,582 
5,(KM{ 
0,401 


182 
102 
Hli 
1 *2 
H8 t 
127 I 

I 

108 
110 I 
«7 I 

" I 

OH I 
45 
42 
(i3 
88 
U2 
81 
81 
59 
04 
70 


918 

73,004 

5,724 

78^18 

79 

0 

1282 

1,13,257 

7,197 

1,20.454 

88 

5 


Compared with the returns of last year, these lablos show an increase ot nearly lou 
in tlie avcra«*o monthly attendance, and a correspemdingr decrease in the annual cost of 
each student” the total cost having fallen from 100 to 93 riinees, and the cost to Govern¬ 
ment from 94 to 8ft rupees. The total number of schools slfown in the table** is the same 
as the number rotumed for 1866-67 ; but there are some changes in tlie list. It was 
intimated in the last Keport that tlie English Departments at Calcutta, Hooghly, and 

Dacca. 

* ThiBineludas the whole of the Puplh and not those only who are being trained m TeacAow 

3,j7. 3 H 3 


I 






4$6 

BaeCfly would bo doood Iftt tbo and of tbo Seoinoiw XSbo Boportmouto at Caloutta and 
Bacca were Mfsatlly c U mA ia ]>eQMitbo^ ia67» and Imto eoaaoaisetililjr dtoappeared ikoiii 
the tables; but Ibe Bepartment at Hooghly wtui kept emeu till Ae end e£ tM official year 
wbra it also was finally closed* To balance tbeee losses tbe Ttsmhk|f Soboed at llasaferpur« 
whicli was establisliea at the end of the year lfi66-^67» now apMars in the list ffir the first 
time, as does also the Nonual School at Kongsoliya (Cherra-Tnnjib which has been taken 
uTer by Govenunent and placed on an improved tooting. It a as prevloi^ly an Aided 
Soboof mmntiuned and managed by the Welsh Presbytenan Mission in oonneotion with 
the extensive system of tillage hchooh conducted by the mission in the Khasiya and 
Jaintiya The tran^^fer of the school to GK>verniijcnt was effected ai the liwtanoe 

of the Missionaries, and a gentleman selected by tliem in llnglaud has been appointed 
head master* Tho school i-* now 'ilcadily progreswig and proniisos in a few yeitfs to 
supply a large number <il failly trained toaciicis for tho village schools. The statMtics 
riven (a the table are, however, somewhat misleading, as the attendance and expenditure 
there shown arc for the whole school, and not for those pupil^j only who are expressly 
under training as schoolmnsteis. It will probably bo near the truth if one^lhira of tho 
number of pupils in attendance arc reckoned pupil teachers. 

From rctnruH received from 18 of the normal hchooK it appeals that the number of 
teachciM liaiiicd in them since their fixst establishment amounts to 1,876. The number 
contributed by eac li institullcm is shown below : 


Statement of Tcaclicrs who have obtained Certificates from Normal Training Schools. 


Manet of Schools 


\V hen 

'Cstablibhed. 

i 

Number 

ol: 

Teachers 

Trained 

Naiiios of ^rhools 

1 When 

Kitablibhed 

Kutnbci 

of 

Teaohrra 

Tiained. 

CalCTitta - 


- 

- 

lB£»o 

201 

C omilla ..... 

1865 

1 

Hooghly- 

- 

- - 

- 

1 

1 257 

1 

Burdaran - - - - 

18G3 

230 

Dacca 

- 

m *> 

- 

1857 

240 

Kuibnaghur a id Boihaiiipur- 

18fl3 

S16 

Patna - 

- 


- 

1861 

86 

Jettoie - - - - 

1 

1862 

171 

Cbnpra - 

- 


- 

1865 

5 

Midnai u** • 

1865 

57 

Gja 

- 


- 

1865 

G 

HajshaLi - - - - 

1865 

121 

BhSgii por 

- 


- 

1865 

0 

Di jajptti - - - - 

18G5 

101 

Goa hati * 

- 


- 

1866 

18 

Ranapui . . - . 

1865 

133 

Pubna - 

- 


- 

186^ 

6 

loi 

'A1 • - . 

1,87G 

Myntnaiiigh 

• 



lBb5 

9 





(rovetmnent Madrawhs. —No changes have taken place in the Arabic Madrasahs at 
Calcutta and Hooghly, but the attendance has slightly increased, producing a coiTe- 
Bponding reduction in the iv erage cost of the pupils. The usual details are given below : 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Madrasahs. 






I 


eUKTOATIOK IN INTUA. 


^57 

Stateiaeiit of Ebqgwadiitttro in the Ooveenment Mednunhs. ' 



Nwnber <Mi tiba 

(W^toUily 

ALVfft»g«)> 

■“TT- 

axpsiTDirvaB. 


Cost Pea Amhtjm ov 
Stvbsmt. 

mAca 


rrotB 

Imperial 

Ttom VeM 
and 

Endnwiaenta. 

1 lOTAt- 

TVom 

Imperial 

1 nude. 

i : 

jfteen Fbea 
^ and 
Endowmenta. 

Totai. 

# 

‘ a 

At. 

A«. 

At. 

At 

A. 

At, 


71 

17,925 

284 

18,209 

252 

d 

250 

Hoofthly . « . . 

80 

- 

3,001 

3,001 

- 

100 

100 

ToTAt. - - - j 

101 

17,926 

3,28j I 

21,210 1 


' 31 

210 


Oifvetunient Schooh^ Gem nth —^Tlic attendance and expenditure in the Government 
achools of different claebes arc exhibited in the two next Tables:— 


Statement of Attendance in 6o\emmtnt S<‘hoolA, General. 


GOVKItNMENT SCHOOLS, GENERAL 

Number of 

Soltool«. 

Numbtnr of 
Stndentfi on the 
Holla on the 
31st Marrh 18ftb 

For Bo'ia— 1 

ITiglier Claba, Fnalish - - - - - - - 1 

4H 

0,637 

Middle Claaa, JEngliah ------- 

13 

i B»-l 

Middle Clttss, Vernacular 

117 

7,628 

Loiioi Clobs, Vornacuhr 

BO 

3,280 

ToiAi - - - 

207 

' 31,335 

1 

For Gills— 

Natives 

1 

25 

Grand 'Ioial - - • 

1 208 

1 31,300 

1 


Statement of Expenditure in Government SeliooK, (Jenc^ral. 



1 

i 

s . 

ExpfNniTi/Ri IV 1807 * 68 . 

Anmiai Cost or 
STUDRDrT. 

E>ch 

OOVaUNMRbT Hchools, Gkmbrai.. 

i I 

1 

'f« 

i 

1 

F I N-o* 

i 1 

1 II 1 

In 

11 

: 11 I 

a* Pd 1 

1 

t 1 
1 1 

i 

e 

tm 

II 

From Fees and 
Endovmento 

1 

1 or Boya— 

Higher Class, Bnghak 

Middle Class, English - 

Middle Clms, Vemacubir 

Lover Claaa, VemaenUr - 

48 

” i 

.117 

89 

1 

8,772 

778 

' 7,091 

8,043 

Ji* 

2 , 12,397 

11,929 

38,891 

21,116 

2 , 08,107 

i 8,820 

18,790 

8,521 

Ar 

4 , 20,504 

23,755 

57.681 

1 24,637 

24 

19 

5 

7 

A*. 1 

23 ' 

11 j 

3 : 

1 

Hs 

47 

30 

8 

8 

ToVaz. - - - 

267 

19,687 

2 , 87,133 

1 

2 , 39,244 1 

I 5 , 20,577 

14 

12 

j 26 

For Oirla— j 

Native! • - - • » 

1 

36 

7,410 

505 

7 , 0)5 

206 

It 

220 

GmAvn TorAi. • * - 

208 

19,723 

j 2 , 94,713 

2 , 39,749 

^ 54.493 

15 

12 

1 

1 


The latter table ahowa a total increaao of 10 achoola and 1^535 pupfla in^averajj^e 
monthly attendance aa compared with the correaponding return for the previous year. 
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At &e 8am6 timB dost of tech 28 rapeea to 

27 nipete pte 4^enmoe h^jp^ ih jsiziea 

the etet £r^ privitt^ Bcmteo te 12 ruptes bb be^ra* 3rh<^'nim ' 

BchooU rtendns na laat yoar, but with nn average hiereate uit 340.p»|>ila. ^^he. 

claaaification, i» alterra^ two aohobls which them nj^wteiA iot the imMle olaaa 

being now hi^er dbaaa schools. In the higher schools mo avBx^e itebu#! cost .of 

each student haa'3n^?eaaed Aom 48 rupees to 47 rupees^ whOe the average pl^^tnent firo^ 
local sources remains at 28 rupees as before^ so that the Qovernment exj^ndittire has 
fallen from 25 rupees to 24 ru|)ees« The result is still better as regards middle schools* 
In these there is site a total average fall of I rupee in the cost of each student, hut the 
cost to Government is reduced from 22 rupees to 12 rupees, and the private expenditure 
has increased from 9 rupees to 11 rupees. The reason why the middle schools aro mo« 
portionally more extennve to Governmont was fully explained in last year’s re|X>rt. The 
average strength of a higher class school is this year about 183, while a middle class School 
only musters 59. 

Aided Schools^ General ,—The statistics of the private schools receiving aid from tlie 
State are summarised in the following Tables 


Statement of Attendance in Aided Schools, GenoraL 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, OBNKRAL. 

Number of 

Schools, 

Number of 
Students on the 
Bolls on the 

31st March 1868. 

For Boys— 

Higher Class, English ------- 

Middle Class, English ------- 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

88 

370 

634 

1,724 

10,758 
3O,OS0 
se,04a 
• 53,087 

Total - - - 

2,826 

1,13,716 

For Girls— 

European and otlier Foreign Races ... - 

Natives - 

13 

240 

910 

4,83(1 

Total - - - 

253 

1 6,768 

Grand Iotal - - - 

3,078 

1,19,473 


* Of this numlier, 2,139 are girls attending Patshalas under. Babus fihudeb and KasI Kanth 
M ukh«padhy4y. 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools, General. 


£3LPnXDTTVRB, 18G7-CB. 


I Annual Co»t of bacu Stupbnt. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

GENERAL. 
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Total. 

Fqr Boys— 



Rs. 

J?s. 

ils. 

Er a. p. 

As. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Higher Class, English - 

86 

10,162 

59,139 

1,45,435 

2,04,574 

5 13 1 

14 5 - 

20 2 1 

Middle Class, Englisli - 

379 

18,719 

1,11,978 

1,87,608 

2,99,786 

5 15 8 

10 * 6 

16-2 

Middle C!lass, Vernacular 

C84 

26,011 

82,137 

1,12,186 

1,94.323 

2 14 11 

4-1 

6 15 - 

liower Class, Vernacular 

1,724 

• 49,977 

1 88,646 

70,765 

1,69,411 

1 12 4 

10 8 

3 3 - 

Total - - - 

8,823 

1,06,869 

3,41,900 

6,16,194 

8,58,094 

3 3 2 

4 13 3 

8-3 

PoT'Oirls— 









European and other Fo- 

1.1 

907 

15,227 

26,778 

42,005 

16 12 7 

29 8 4 

46 4 11 










Httf—t, . - - 

240 

4,685 

33,381 

60,520 

83,901 

6 13 4 

10 5 1 

17 2 3 

To'tas;' , - - - 

4 ' i'f 

2&5 

3,392 

48,606 

77^98 

1,25,906 

6 11 - 

1 

13 13 2 

22 8 2 

‘'v: 






O"' 




S,07S 

I^12,4di 

3,^1,606 

Ii^493 

1 9,84,000^ 

i 

» rV' 

3 4 5 

8 11 U 


* Inolaiive of 1,982 girU bidongtiis to Petsbalas imder Bobus Bhadfb aVd KmI Kaath ]lfukbo{>adhy5y. 

Of thU aoiViuit, 2,147 rupoes is the extra elioige fOr^ Iris atteadtag jBatabalos* 0(&Lpanng 
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Conipuring the oxpcndituro tablo with tlio oorrett|»oiulin<jf table for last yf^ar^ it will Ijc 
•i%oen that the average coHt 1o (luvernmeot of each Pludont hah diminished in the Higher 
and Middle ClasH Kiiglisli Schools for ho 5 ^H, and that it lias ,-lighlly inereaaed in the 
Middle and Lower Clann Vernacular Schools. The ileerea^e ih nhoiit eight annas a head 
in the Higher Class Schools, and aiiiins in the ^liildle Chihs EngHsU Schdi^ls, but 5r 
will he observerl tliat the cost in the latter clahs of sehools is ...till soincwliat greater than 
the eoht in llie Higher Seliools. TJie cause of thin, ns was poinft^i out last \( ar, is mainly 
due to the disjiarity in the size of the schools. The Higher Seliools eontaiii on an average 
11/5 pupilsy^nud the Middle Sehools no nime than 49. (t should he reuiemhered tJial ns 
regards the stuudard of instruction, the differenee tIieoretieaH> between the t^^o olse^ses is 
simply that the Middle Schools slop short in tlioir eour^e luo jears below the entrance 
standard, while the Higher Schools carry their students uj» to that standard. The 
inerciiscd eortt of btiidciits in the Vrrnaeular S(4iooK is \ cry .^inall, being Jess ihmi one 
anna in the Middle Scdiools and two annas in the Lfuver Seluiolv, the average nttenduuee 
in the two classes of jm4ioo1s being 44 and 2i> rc'ipeetii 1 1\ , 

Tlie English Selumls ljav<* in(*reased liy ti.l, \iz., 10 Higher Chip's and .’5.'5 Middle Class, 
and their pii]»ils by .>,()S.*5, of whom l,o3f5 are in Higher SehooJrt and .*i.,j47 in Middle 
Schools. The Verimoular Schools liave iiierea-^i'd b\ 42(>, and tlu* nupiU in them b} 
of whom 15,671 attc*iid Loiver Schools and 1 ,OOf» attend Middle School h The 
Mifhlle Vernacular S(‘h«>oIs arc, howexer. fewer b\ 1^9 tlian tliev were l:i-.t >ear, notwith¬ 
standing that they hIiow an inereat'eil aggregati' atii'iitlanee. I'he lo^s i'* probablx due to 
the e(»nverMun of Middle V’erriaeiilar Schools into Mid<il(‘ Eni^li 1i S<4iools. 

Tlu* (lirlh* Schools have somewhat deedined in nuniber and in atteiidaiiec*. Cnder the 
head of Killopean and other foreign llaee*'*’ there i. a of one school and 69 

seholais in axerago attf'ndanee, xxdlh an absolute iiieiea-e of « 0 'i pi r bead lo the extimt of 
11, 7. ’ the <*nhaiMa’d ro'^t to Hoxcnmient being a. 2. 4, 7. The number 
of bchools foi native girls lia-^ fallen fioin 21.5 lo JIO. ,iiid ihe axciage attcTuhiiicc at them 
from 1,767 to 1,685, xxhih the axcnige cost to (loierniiK nt Ibriaeh pupil has increased 
by /»'.s. 1. 1., and the total < osi liy /^s, 2, 5. .j. TJu‘ ax'crage atleiidanee per 

8eh<M>l 'll botli ilasses remains nearly uiidlteied, xiy., 69 lujiees in ihe schools for foreign 
raecH 'tint 19 rupees in the schools for natix(*s. 1 his apjairenl cheek in the prosrrcsa\»f 
feitiah' tdiHMlion i«. uiisatinfaidory, but as the luinilx r <4 iiexv iirantfr saiietlotUMl for Girls’ 
Schools diirinn tlie X car IS eoiisiderablx in e\ce-s nf the umuber of grant«» enneeUed, it 
sceiii’^ piiibable that the returns may lx* defcctixe, and at .iiiv late the lo*o>4 •^hoxvn in sepa¬ 
rate m lu>ol« is iiior<‘ tli'iii count«‘rbalaneed b\ the* sm»c*c* of the attempt that lias been 
mn<lc* to induce cirls to attend and reetdxe instiiietion in the xillagc patshabis. Alxnil 
2,(M»OgiiU arc iioxv iitteiKling tlics(» pat>*habis, hut iu tlu* table llie^ uie itichuled xx Ith 
tile box *. under the head of Ijoxver t’Li''-' V'^t*riiariilar Sehonls. I’he arrangcim iK under 
XX hit h tills attend.Mice has been seriirnl will he iioti(*e<l pi'e-entlx . 

i ompaf fstni of Ktsoitii ht (Sonniruvut atnl AuUu! Svhools of tht Ihqbir —At 

the iiitiance examination of December 1867, .12 Xitleil 8»*hoiils of tlie jJiglu*r Glass 
su< ‘eeded in passing 2;J7 ciindidatcs, and f‘arii(*d olf 21 junior shtilar'hips/ xvhih* 22 
I naidid S(‘hools pa'*s<.*d 16S eandidnles. of xx liom 22 obtained sclio]ar'-bi]>‘. At the ^.iine 
time 19 C bt\t rnmeiil Seliools pas'-ed 302 caiulidati s, aixl *<<iiied 111 scholarsiiijis. Tlie 
rcnulls aic shown in the following Table: — 


St.itemeiit shoxxiiig the Eesiilts obtained bx the Si bools (4 the Higher Class, Cjoxxtii- 
inenl. Aided, and Unaided, in IS67 (58, 



— — _ 

— 

“ — 

_ 

) 

SCHOOLS OF THE 

niGHKK CLA.SS. 


N(| ol .Sriitlirjs 

N ' of StudflTifb 
who 

Entrance. 

Aio of Htudents 
wlio gamed 
isrhnliibliipfc. 

Governineiit Schools - 

- 

- 

;3i) 

J 

:i()3 

114 

Aided Schools — 

( hiitttian 

« 

i 




M iiisionary - 

- 

- 

7 

30 

3 

• Native 

- 

- 

45 

108 

21 

Unaided Schools— 






Christian 

. 

- 


11 

4 

Missionaiy - 
Nativo * 

- - • • 

• 

5 

14 

63 

' .r_i 

13 

1 » 

• 

Total - 

- • 

118 

707 1 

[ 
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St^nw?' *>c/iolars/tif» Rulex ^—In cunaoqiienrc of the iiioroa^e in the nuiiibi'r of Senior 
SeJioLarship*., uhieh wan iiotieoil in Jast yearV report, it has been necessary to revibc 
rules fur Ihe award of Uiese ]>ri£<‘S. The new rmc'^, which are given bolow, do not differ 
ill piitil jpie from tlioso whicli they niipeiwMb^, hut the urc» of distribution Is in HOine 
de£»ri»i* aitored by the addition of n hixtii Collegiate C'iiijle. This change has beeomc 
ox])«Mli«*nt In couMcqnonce of the sneecss of the Palmi (./ollege, which wjis not in existence 
wlien ibi' former ruie^ were framed. 

Sl-NlOtt ScTl<lt.AUSIIlP UliJ.Ks. 

1. Forty Seiiioi Sidiolardilp'' are open annuaily, to be <M)in]>oted for in tin* First 
Examination in Arts ])\ eaudidates ediicaled in collegCL-j aililiuted to the lTiu\erMly of 
Caleutta. 

2. Tlie^e ^eliolai'^lops are of three grad<‘s :—10 of tlie First (irade, with Hti]»ends of 
thirty-two riipeo'^ (.*42) per mensem; 12 of the Seeoini Grade, with htlpeiids oi'twenty- 

'Jive nipei ^ ( 20 ; per lui iiheai; and lb of the 'J'lurd Grade, with htipends oi twenty rujiooH 
(20) ]>ei im n^eiji. 

•1. \Vilh 1 !j(» saiietion ot the Director of l*ul>lie Fii 1 met ion, a Sciiloi Sehol ir-iliip may 
bo laid 0 any one ol the ** affdiutt‘d« ollegt*^ wliieli in ly be selected by tlio holdti. 

1. Ij leli -eliolnr-hi]> is tenible tor two y'ears, ]>ro^ idl'd that due progress, under a 
eolhgliti* loot SI* of iiistnietion, is ivouhirly’ made by the holdcM*; a eertliicMte of the laet 
bidnji snbmit^Ml at tin* end of tir'l yeai by the PrineijiiJ of his eolli'ge. 

S »eoinl y (. ir stn li iits alone are eligible, / / , tlif»'»e students wlio ]>'isst d the 

Eiitriiin i F\aiiutiatioii two years beloie piO'-eiitiiig them tlvis ibi tlu First EMiiniiiation 
in Ai t^. 

(J. Th( lO Seliolar'^hips of tin* Fii\st (iraile, ami tin 12 SidioJarship^ of the Seeoiid 
Graile, art open to all afhliaO d institutions willioiit di'^tinetiou, ami will be awaidiil 
to the 22 iMiidiilates who obtain tlie gre.iU st tiumbei oi marks m the First Kxaininalioii 
in Arts. 

7. The is Sidiolarsbbw of the Third (xradt are ieM*r\ed toi tne afhliateil *’ in titiitinn- 
aitiia^eil wilhin*the tii\ Collojiiti Cirtdi s of Caleoi 1 i, 11im>^1i1v^ 1\ i I'.hnaglmi , Ibrhampiir, 
l^atiia, and D.iee.i;’^ three >^i hoi irships for eaeh eiode ; i*id will bt awarded 1 i ili<' lliiee 
highc*^t Ciiiiditlati s friMii < a«di eirelo who do not g.iin s. lHd.llsJlip^ of the nr>'t or M'eoml 
gnules, j>ri>\i»liMl tlieir muiie-^ :ij>p« ai in the hie-t oi second division of tlie li-l ot pa^iM^d 
candidii 1 (s. No candidate wliose place ia lowii than ihiti will lie entitled to elaim a 
ttcholarsliip. 

H. Sehoi 11 drips not taken up under th/‘ preceding lule by (he ciieles for w bieh tlu y 
arc reserved, v\ ill be awarded to eamlidatifrom the g< netal list in order oi merit. pro¬ 
vided they n»ae]i the pieMnibcd ^ttandard. 

0. T!k ladders of sebolarshiph in ail (Tovernnaiil ( cdleges arc required to jiay tlie 
Usual monthly fees wlucli luo loxurJ from other students. 

Juttiot Schulzif^hijf - -The «riini<ir iSeliolaiship lliiles have also been modified by 

the addition of a elaiisc wlut h reqiiiies eaudid<ites fur the greater pari of tliCbC uchoJai drips 
to ])ass in a i hit^Hteal language inh>1ead of a v^einaLiiLar. 

The c! uise is -is follows - 

** 111 the elcelioiis of January 1^70, and Mib-equcnt years, the Junior Scholarship^ 
of the Fust and Sceond Grades, and the first do »*M*holars|iips of the Third Grade, 
will bo awarded to thop»e eandidates only who ps-ts the Entrance Examiiiulioii in 
one of the olas-iral lauguagOh| rceognised by tire UiiiverMty. The last dO 
Sidiolarships of the Third Gra<le may be aAvarded to eaudidatcH who have not ao 
pabbcd, at this diseretion oi‘ the Director of l*iiblie Justructioii.'’ 

The obji'ct of the change ib to eo-4»perato with the University iu its cndeavoiirEi to 
improve the standard of tlie higher edueation iii llengal. Tlie vernaculars are no longer 
made the subject of direct examination in the Firat Arth and 15. A. Examinations; 
iustead of them the classical languages luivo been anbstitiited ; and, under these circuin- 
Stanec^s, it is obviouhly nioi^ desirable fliat the students should obtain a fair knowledge of 
the ruditiieril*^ of the language which they must take up aa undergraduates, before they 

arc 

* Tht Jlocj;!U(y Cm*!© includes Howrah, Ilooglily, 2t-PoxgunDuhB, Baraaet, MIdnapur, and tJio 
Province of Orisaa 

'riiu Kiibkcuu,ur * ncic inuluiles Nuddea, Burdwon, Jesauic, Pubua, Bearhhoom, Bancooiah, and 
PnruJiya. 

liu 3^©rhaniporv (bide nullifies IVlooiAhedAbad, Jiajshalii, Malda, Dinajpiur, and Darjoding. 

Th 0 rmuii Ciiilc jiicIiuUh the Proriuc© of Brhar. 

l^e Dacca On cl© indudus Dacca, Furreedpur, Bogra, Uurnwil, Chitt«igon|rf Tipperah Sylhet, Caebar, 
Khavia, lyfyinenMing, Kuim|Mxi, and AsNam. 

The Oak'utta Cnde includes th© city of Calcutta only» 

t These are, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic. 
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are a<lmitted to the Oolleffe lecturc-rooiart. ^ The change in the Acliolarshin 
fail of being eftcctual in bringing about this result. 
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Female Educathm^^Jt has already been uolod ihat the returns show no increase iu the 
number* of girls’schools in ojieration during Uic year, and that, on the contrary, they 
iudicflto a slight decline both iu the nujmber of schools, and in tlie pupils atteiKliug them. 
To jiulge, liowcvcr, from the number of appUeatioiis that have been rccci\ed for grants^in* 
aid, it ^vould ntd appear that there is any abatement iu tlie desire for the pri>moliou of 
female cdiusilion. Thirty-seven grants have bc*eu Hancttoiicd for new sebof^U, vvlulc 15 
only have been cancelled, so that if all the schools entitled to grjiit'* Iiave liooii iu 
operation there has been « real incre*iso of 22 schools. Tfiere is nothing new to be not(*d 
rcgar<ling the condition of the schools.^ The great maj<irity of them are of the most 
luduiientary dcHcription, and arc only of value a-n the gorms from which boiiii thing (»i a 
much higher character maj" spring in future generalioii-*. 

It has aUi^ been mentioned that an aticiiipt has been siu'cessfnlly made to attiMct girls 
to the improved village patslialfUi. The report for l^v6fi-f>7 contained an iiitiiiiatioii tliaT% 
a ]>lau for seeuriiig this object ha<l been •^llblnittc(l to the (lovcrnment of India. It was 
ajiproved mid brought inti> oj>eraiiori early in the last year, the simjdc arrangement being 
that thi* (iiini shulI receive 1 rnj»'c a mi>nth for every fi>ur girls iu a ]iatshal*i who can 
read s!i<»rl bcntenocs, and write <»n the ]>ii1m leal. The indiieeinent thus tdlered had 
brought into the jnitshnlas no fewer than 2,130 girls at the end of the ofiiejul year. Tlio 
great luaioril^ of these are iu the distriet as'»igficd liabti IMtudeb Mukhopadliv ay, who 
writes ini this subject as follows :— 

\Yv have sueeeeded, but not beyond our expec talioiir^. There were 1,8J>G girls, 
inostb ol the rcspf*et.»l^le classe** of the village people, attending the pafshalas on the 
31st ^Lirtdi last. Uk* edii4*atioii of each girl thus tjii/ht, co-^t (roverninent unl^ two 
aiinas and four pie per mouth ” 

In the ])i)ls]iaLis, under Habii Kasi Xantha Mukhopadhviiy, in which the plan was 
comiiHoieed latei, there were 213 girls on the .list Aljreh. The following are his reiutuks 
abmit them : 

•• The .ivernge age of the girls is about so\en, and the average iiumbcn' of girls in 
eaeh sehoi>l i- 11‘.i Alain of these girls are da iiglitcw’* of respectable Hr ihiii in and 
iv.iiih (iimdle'<, and ail of well-to-do people. flu. ir ]»rogres'* i-h steady- and c he<»rinar, 
thouel) 13 >t wliat it ought !(> be. The\ attiui I cnlireU volunhirily, uninHut ii<*(h 1 by 
]n*j/e allov\:ine(> or pi»ciiui.irv eonsideratiou'- 4)f an^ kind ; while on the other baud 
thev ill firoviile tlunr '^wn hooks, se its, and writing materials.*’ 

riu 3311U h <'ui\as«,ed ipicstioii 4>f th(» e^stabli^liment of Nt>nnil SelicH^lsi ^)r the tiMini*»g 
o» Mil'^e iiustie^'Cs is »^)W, it miv be hopetl, 5ii a fiir \\a> ot being bronchi to a piaclical 
»'• III*. fhe (io\erauient of Ilulia has san(‘tioued Mie expenditure ol* 12,000 rupees per 
iniiiiTn foi tin ])nrpi»*nt», and it is piobablc th i1 tlie nioiu ^ will be lunjiloyeil in opeimig 
• Xorui il ('las'- 111 coiiiie<*tion with the lletliuiie Sidio d in ( .dentta. The details of 
the an iu*‘^ment u • al present urtder eoiisidcrarioii. 

Hut Oils is not the only Vonnal School in eotiKMu^il ition. Another is abfuit lo be 
f*Mablisli(Ml on a liimibler seale at Hnmjiore Haiili i, under the grant-in-,iid rules. 
Kiiin ir ( liandra \atb Kay Hahadiir, of Nat^ore, In- oHered to eontrilmte for tlie 
purpose the huin of 125 rupi'es a month for lo vtai-, ^novided the (iovcrninent will 
sanction a grant-in-aid of 250 nijiecs a month ; ami tins very lib(*r:il ofier h,is been 
accept! d under (be aiillunaty of the (fov'crnimnt of India, who ha\e eonsenti'd to a 
icKxation of the I ales to this extent in the <*ase of Normal Sehoids lor native foinalo 
teachers. 

The iiione\ dilH'*iilty is thu overcome, but more siiious obstacles remain, and llie 
utmost emc will be rei|iiinMl iu organi^illg and tnauigiiig tbcM* institutions so as lo eoii- 
eiliate prejudices and iii-ure the eo-opor.ition of the eommiinity at large. 


1*1 wah Kndottnm7if8 .—The eontribuiiim of Kuiiiar C*li<iiidni Xiith Ka^ is not the only 
instance of liberality which has fli>i year to 1m recorded in the annual report of r duea- 
tional })rogioss. Sevenil important eiulowments have been luado by ])rivutc geutlcmcn, 
whirli allord a silisfiietory iiidiratlon of the glowing iiitercbt that its taken in the 
• intclleetual progress of the people. 

The late Air, Greovge William sou, of (iolaghut, iu Assam, has bequeathed to Govorii- 
moiit a lakh of ru]>eea /.) for the promotion of eiliK-atlou in thivt province, tt» l»e 

devoted generally to the diftuwoii of uaeful knowledge among the natives of the «Hsiriet, 
nnd cbpccialiy to instruction in iiulustrial oceu}>atiou8. A porti<m of the proceeds ol* tliib 
endowment in at jirenent employed in the mainlenanec of schools at Jorohat aud Goi.ighat, 
Buiqilementcd by giantw-in-aid from the general revenues. 

Babu Dnrga ‘Chaian Haha, of Calcutta, has made o\«*r to Ciovcrnmeiit the very hand¬ 
some donation of Jialf a lakh of rupees) (5,(>(H>/.) for the foundation of Scholarships iqbe 
^awarded on the results c>f the university Examinations and for certain bti)eiidiary 
studentships iu the (iovermnent schools and colleges in Calcutta aud lIot>ghly. This sum 

397. 3 N 2 . is 
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is inveaicd in Calcutta %(unioi|Ml Debentures, yielding 3,000 rupees per annum, vhich, 
with 6a\ings is appropriated as follows : 

Per Mensem. 


A GraduRte Soliolarsbip for n B« A ppt.paiiijg^ foi Honours jn Phj'sico] 

* Soicnoe, tenable for one year, and to be uiivurcled annually • - 40 

A Graduate Scbolurhliip foi a B. A. preparing lor Honours in Sanskrit^ 
tenable for one year^ and to be awarded annually ... - 

A Graduate Seliolarnlnp for a B. A. ot Hooglily College prejiarinpr 
Jor Honours in any branch* t<*riable for one year, and to be awarded 
annually - 95 

A Modiool Scholarship for a Student who has passed the First B. M. 
nAumination, and im preparing for the Second HTanuuation, tetiublc 
loi two ycar«i, and to be awarded e^ory alternate year ... 30 

A Stmor Scholar'^hip foi a Student who han parsed the First Arts 
KAimimaliozi, and jhpicpuiinf^ for the 1). A. Kitaminarion, tenable for 
tao year**, and to bo awarded every altcrnato year .... 20 


Two Junior Scholarships for Stiidenbt who haTe pashed the Entrance 
EAunnnation, and arc preparing for the 1 irst Aits Examination, 
tenable for two years, and one to be as aided annually, at 10 rupee** a 
month carh. SO 


Tlie«*e Scliolarshii»s arc to be awarded by the Director of Public lubtructloii to caiidi- 
datc*<riom the Lower VioMuccb on the results of the lJui\ersity Examindtions mipplud 
to him by the by'^ndicate. 

Tn addition to thohc Scholar4ii])s, the following si ipendiaiy Student •‘•hips arc t<» la at 
the dxbposal of the founder and his heil^). 


Pit Mensem. 

Tltiee Studentships in tin Iljiidii oi ilait School, at o rupees n niunth ^ !«'> 

TIhcc Studentships in ih* Presidciiiy College, at 1*2 iiijices a inontli HO 

Five StudciitHhips in lloopidy Collc^oiite School, at a rupe< t* a month • ir> 

Five Studcntslup*! in IToo^hly ( ullcgc, at 6 lupccs u month 


Xuinar I^rauiotlia ^^sith Huy Hahadur, of Dighapatiyn, iu itajshahi, lately a pupil of 
the Waids’ limtitulion in C'lhutta, liesides giving three monthly exliihitioim of 2 rupees 
a uioiiih eaeh, foi the eiicoia.igeiiienl ot the Aicled (jiils* pichool at Ibiulea, has under-- 
luken to eiuhiw it by placing in the 1i.iuds of Govenuaent iiromissoiy notes yielding 
180 rupees pci aimuiii. 

Hahn Banwari Ijdl Hay* a ^Liniiidai iii Zillah Bogru, has handed over to Govern¬ 
ment uecuiitic*^ to till* niiiouiit oi .>,000 iiipeos lor the endowment of the Aided School at 
Serajganj 

An<l iuriher, Pannah Miah, a IMahomiiiedan gentleman of Zillali Noakliali* has veisted 
in Goveriiiiieiil two small taluks, estimated to yudd .lO rupees a month, for the endow¬ 
ment of a school at Miiushi lldt, the village in which he lives. 

Thc-^e iustaneoH of (uligliteued liberality are worthy of the highest commendation, and 
afford an example which it may he hoped will be largely followed in future years. 

—Tiie nuiiibcr of instilutloiih of all classes which were receiving monthly 
asbignments of jiublic monev under the grant-in*aid rdles at the oloso of tlie omcial year 
on tlie 3lHt Mtu'ch was 1,249. This shows an increase of 12.^ schools, or a little more 
than 9J ]>er cent, over the number roturued for 1866-67- • The amount of the grants has, 
at the same time, risen from 2,l>2,477 i*U])ceb to H,23,166 rupees, or about 23 per cent., 
while I he tiumher of puiwls has increased from 59,279 to 68,729, or about 16 per eent- 
The additional institutions which oht.'iined grants during the year amounted to 244,^ and 
their grants to 50*841 rupees per annum. Beaideb tliis, 62 schools, already aided, 
obtained augmentation grants aggregating 11,660 rupees per annum. On the other 
hand, OTants aggregating 12,678 iu]>ees per annum have been withdrawn from 57 schools, 
which have bucu either temjKirarily or permanently closed, and the grants to 12 other 
schools have been reduced to the extent of 1,470 rupees per annum- 

Uence the net increase in the nuiubcr of institutions of all classes for which grants were 
sonouonM during tlie year is 187, and the additional sanctioned charge for monthly 
grants, 48^353 rupees. 

Casual 
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Casual grants for special purposes have also bceu sauctionud 10 llio extent of 
9^285 rupees, distributed amongst 68 schools. 

Further doUUa wUl be found in the eubjoined tabular atatemonts 

Statement Bhowinc the Grants drawn durine 1867-6« by Private In'-titutions in 
Operation on the 8181 March 1868.. 


Urant-in-Aid lostitutions. 

Number 

of Institutions. 

Kuinber 

of Htudents. 1 

j 

1 i 

1 Amount , 

of Goieinintnt 

1 (Jrantb. 

l*o**t to 

(iovernmtnt of 
each 

Student 
fur Annum. 



1 

1 

I 1 

1 lb. 1 

1 

1 iZ«. f/. 

Under Mimionary Botlies ----- 

295 

12,015 j 

84,192 1 

00 

Under other Chi JRtfaii Bodies - . - - 

38 

2,006 

' 

10,673 

1 9 12 lu 

Under Native Managers - . - - - 

; 1,090 

53,808 

1 2,U;,301 

I 

1 4 12 

[ 

Totai. - - - 

1 i.iao 

68,729 

3,23,10l» 1 

1 1 

j 4 11 3 


(irantet to Additional Institutions. 


1 

ClABH or IwSTlTUTlONS. 1 

Number of 

Amount of 
Grants 



1 

Institutions. 

per Menspin 



1 


ffi. a. 

P- 


I’Kngliah - - - - - - j 

\Vernacular - - - - - j 

87 

9,106 12 


School for Boys 


1,340 13 

- 

Schools for Glrla 

. 

' :57 

720 - 

- 


Total - - - 

•J44 1 

1 

4,230 0 

- 

Aiigmentatiou Ors-iiits. 



1 

JiA, <1. 

P- 


j English ------ 

I^Vcrnoeular ----- 

L’C 

342 - 

- 

SchooU for Doya 


121 10 

6 

Schools for Girls 

. 

lU 1 

1 308 - 

- 


Total - - - 

Cii 

1 971 10 

6 

Grouts Cancelled. 



1 

/£s» a. 

P- 

Schools for Boys 

lEnglish ------ 

^Vernacular - - - - - 

1 1C 

1 

26 

3H1 - 

332 - 

— 

Schools for Girls* 

‘ - - - - 

1 

34b3 8 

- 


Total - - - 

1 

l.OuO H 

1- 

- 
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Grants Reduced. 


Class of Inaiii utionh. 


Nnoibpr oi 
Instituions. 


j Amount of 

I * GriiTitR 

I por Menaenu 


j fl. p, 

(Enirli-u.' tt n? 

Srliools for Boy-* - j 

[Vpiimculur - 2 4 — - 


Scliool foi (-iirls 




Total - - - 


I 


1 


12 


18- 


122 H 


ScIiooIh for Boy^ 
Schools lot 


SpfM'ifi] Graiils qau(’tiom*<l as Doiiallons. 


KnoHsb - 



- 

1 


27 

Jis. 

«,H2H 

u. />• 

V'rrnaeiihir 

- 

- 

- 

- 


:J7 

, •>,:»() 1 

N - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


4 

1 ] '>5 

12 - 


•I 


To I \i - - - as I 4 


JRez/s/o// of thf Grftnf-ht-^Aitl liulcs,- The rulo^ Ikim* iin<lei«<uie n further 

ro\ibi<»n diuhi«5 the* ^<‘ar, ami c‘oiiMcleral>le *uhlitloim 1 liM‘ heoii made to the iiiniii 

ohjtMd <»f whic'h 1'^ in iletine the «liilies :ind re^poU''ll>illtie^ of the school 111.111.1 »ei s. ami to 
Imul them move elosel> to the due ]»erformane(‘ of tlu li <‘ii<ra^<'»uei)ts. In fm iner years 
the short r(»iiiinf^ts of the SehooJ Ooiiiinittet's ha\e fn nuentl^ been the '^ubjeet * if remark, 
niid further experiiuiee hashliown tlint <»n*jiter sriiijoency almolutel\ uei-es^iuy to serine 
the fiillilinent of the eouditions on whieh puhlie mone> is granted, ]>arliciil:irly in respect 
to ihe reali'sfition of the local iiieoiiie whiidi is guaranteed to meet the State eoiil rihiitiou*^, 
and the regular pa>nieii1 of the salaries of the te.aeliers. The ^alue of thr* grant-in-aid 
system as a ini'ans of encouraging and d(^\(]o]niig local efiorts and educating the |n‘ople to 
ci>-o[ierat<‘ in the promotion of their piihlie and s huhI iuter<‘'»l'', lias from the fir^-l been 
fully i€‘CogiiiM»d by till's Department : but it m.'i^ lx doubled nhetlur we iiu\e not been 
■|)rematlire in lea^ingM» nineh iliserefioTiar\ juiwtr a*- has hithc'rto been allows d thi*m in 
the bandh of the school managers, and il the rules as now amended .should fail to produeo 
niarkf d lm]»ro>emeiit in tin ir administration, a riidi<*<d change A\ill he iiidisninisalde. The 
ruk" and fonn«< will he lound, with othei otlii'i.d jiajiers. In A]>peiidix Ih 

TV#/ Puishala Spsftin -The do\elopincnt of tlu' patshala system has again been 
seriously relard<*d by the iiuihilily of (loveamiK'iif to supply the necessary funds. 'Ihe 
esiiuiati s siihniittiMl h^ this Deoartment A\ere eaiefully rc'*tricted to the ainoiiuls that 
would he nM|uired loprovidi* for (lie ordinary extension ol operations in the districts alr«»ady 
occu]ned. This was full^> exjiloijied in t)uTuiar;y 18f>7, and jierinissjon wuh solieiti'd for 
currying on our proceedings during the eiihuing > ear at the r.ite of expeiidituie whieh was 
approted wheu the seliiine was originally sanetioiUMl. i\o reply being rocened to this 
rojiroseiitntion, the usual arraiigeiiients were made, and the work )>ro(*ceded regularly until 
September, when the Budget m*derH were eoinmuuieuted to the Department, and it was 
found that ihe amount pa'-si»d was less by upwards of J(},()()0 rupees than the amount 
required to dpira3 the estimated charges ol'tlie 3 (‘ar. • 

Orders were at once i>biied 10 suspend ojierations 1)3' dela3Uiig the oj>ening of the 
piitshnhis which should ha\e been taken up by the Gurus, whose year of training had 
tefininalcil, and by ileferring the ordinary admlhsioiis of fresh pupils at the normal schoolb. 
At the same time another r<»prose«taiion was made on the subject to (rovernment, but 
without edi et,*and th<* 3 ear ended without any further funds being placed at our flispusai. 

i*ift\halas. —An additloiinl grant was, however, sanctioned for the opening of 
night ^chools in iMumoetion with the patshalas, to ])rovide the mean^ of instruction for 
such of the labouring elassos as are unable to attend school during the da3r. A considerable 
number of such scdiools has been ojiened according 13% and apparently with great success. 
Full details ri*garding them will be found in the reports of the two Inspectors, Babu 
Bhudeb Mukhopadh3’^a3' and Babu Kasi Kautha Mukho2>adhyay9 who are charged with 
V their 
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their Huperinteiid^^noe. They had together 3,289 day-lalioiirrrh attending these Mehotds at 
^tlie elf>fte of tlic year- Baba liliudeb budip uj) hie remark^ about ihcm tie follow^:_ 

**The results of the expeiiinenl have been that 2,203 dajv^labourers were ie<»eiviii«' 
in^lruetion in reading, writing, and arithmetic on the 31^1 ]Mar(*li, at an evjienM* c3‘ two 
annan ]ior mensem per to Qovoriimenf. Should thi«s ev|ieiinicni Hiu*ceed, a*^ I hoi>e 

it will, under the flyatcin inaugurated, the education of ]abourer{» will be a\i ucstion of 
fundn only/’ 

Ikibu Kasi Kantha, who hn-^ 1,05G tytpilH in his niglil schools, repoits of tlum._ 

“ The luerage number of htiidentb in each night patt^hala i*' 20 7. (hwid <Mre is taken 
to pre\en1 HliidentB of day patKhalas troni attending the uiglil seheuds. The a\eiage ago 
of the hiudcnts ih 18 vearw. r\>r reasons aJreiid> btiite«l, a jiorlion of the juvenile popiTlation 
nltetuh the night BchooU, N<» One, hotve\er, finds admihsioii there who, young oi old, is 
not ill thf‘ BtricU ^en»e of the term a <ln}-1 iboiiriM*. lie uiay bo a thopkei per, !Iii aili^an 
euhivatitr, herdsman, or a labourer in aii^ other line <»t busin<*^s/’ ^ ' 

*- 111 most hehuols, the **(ii<leiits tlKiiisebes pro\l(Ji> for lighting, in the roht Binne jidiuen- 
tial villager pays for it. The htudents provide their own si*als, writing lualerials and -'n 
many cases books or blates. In about halt the schooN, a schooling of two annas and' 
one anna is le'vied. In some, psi^inmit U made by bodiL) labour.’* 

Kiom tlieHo htatemeuth it majr be gntheicd that llu e\p< rinient, Uh lar as it has gone, is 
deiHle<lK -.ueces-nlul, aiul pi online-'to suppl v the iliinentsof (dnc.itiini to large iiiinTlierbof 
the laboiiiing po])idntion who could not attend tin <l,i^ sclionl^. For tliis, howevei, as for 
ail otliei objects <»t improvement, eoijsiiler.ible supplies ol ni(nie;v will be required it suceess 
is aiuuil at, and the means of obtaining it miii-t lie sec iiicd be Icirebaud sboidd a h\ stcmatic 
ntteiiipt be 1 ('solved on for evtcnding siiejI operation ovci llu whole eouiitrv. 

It m:iv 1 m 1io])ed that iindei the rcc^ent ordeis of the' (Iom rnment of India, jnian**-e- 
meiitb ilia' shoi^tly be intaured lor *»bt I’mliig a scpir,i1<' IixmI revenue, whieh will Ifjc 
si>c'clal!;v vniplo^iecl for the ])ri»motiou of education in i \ ci v di-^inct in Bengal. 

tS//mo/ UfKtJts, The aceoiuits Itnnldied by iln* Scdiool Ikiuk SocMct^ for tin* j e*n i ndino 
DcccjhIkm 1 HG 7 4 iows, a- usual, a emitinuoiis nu u Jn ila* dcuiiand for book- uid 
appaiatus The receipts rc;ili*^ed by sah s anionuted to 97 ,' 57 () iiipees. In tlie pievioiiis 
yca» the leeiipts \ieie upoitcd at rupee-. l\u niimbei ot booksibsutd lioin the 

iKposiioiv was 210,700 in lSt» 7 . against 2 h ),277 in IStUj, bt Iiig an incieuse ot -K per 
cent In ibc lolJoAviiig abdiaet, the books issued diuing the la-^t tluee veais aic c kis^iHed 
aecoidiiig to the languages in whic.Ii tlu'y aie WLiiten 
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Books. 




} 

IWi 

j isoo. 

1*^07. 

r.u^djsh 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

> 

so,041 

78,003 

Suiisk t It 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


J,0(>h 

1 

1,707 

Bengali 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


h«,5S-% 

»r.,tiu7 

120,1 j<> 

Hindi . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


* ;i,ss»o 

1 *,7h8 

10,570 

llria - 


- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

I 

' 21,888 

21,4 i5 

Santiiali 


- 

- 

- 

- 



22 

2 

Khasiya 


- 

• 

- 

- 


511 

000 

Oo > 

Arabic 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JO 

... 


Persian 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

77 

17 t 

Urdu - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,083 

2,505 

3,517 

Anglo-Asiatic 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0,851 

11,003 

10,250 





Total 

- - 

- 

lH4,04a 

230,277 

245,70t> 




During the last two years, tl.o Society has printed and |ml>li.lH.d 16 new scho 
of \anoue kinds, to the extent of 36,000 couios and n now oiltri..,.. i. i V ■ . 

tt. thoo,t«il of 255,000 conics’ BoSrjbri it h.” pISZ/JLTVoS “ 
Unya, maps of the World, Asia, Ennntc, India, and Orinsa* and it Im^ nnw ** 
preparation in Bengali, maits of America and Africa an iuinrnvod man ,r «« "i 
series of clieapdistSct maii of the Bolmalziliahs ““P'-^vod map ot Bengal uml a 
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It enip1c>}i*d la«t year lor the distribution of books and Bcbool ap[iarataB, 115 country 
agents, and expended 0 , 40 G rupeeB on carriage, ])acking, &e. 

The following extrai^ts from the Hooicty’ft Report* will explain tbo manner in which itP 
funds aje doioted to defray the cost of distribution:— 

"llu* nn^ount oxi)ondod for the disjtalc'h of books, &c., may be looked upon as very 
large, foil thin in accoiintotl for i)y the larger quantities of supplies sent to the Mofusau 
dui iiig the last two years, and by the increased rates of bi>oK post under Act XIV. of 
18 ( 5 G, which came into t>]>crHtion biucc May 18 G 6 , Besidch the amount mentioned in the 
ab''trjK'is as paid by the Society for the dispatch of books into the country, the Sooioty 
pays also the charges wbkli are incuired by tlic agents in landing ])ac*kage8 sent to them, 
boat and eooly hire, and otlicr incidental itonjb which the agents deduct from their sale 
proceeds. The agents rm* thus enabled to sell the bixiks at the Society's jirices, the 
agents thcm>^e]\cH lx ing 1 ciiiiiueiMted b;y a commission of generally 10 per cent, on the 
Hales. 

“ The total amount of chaig(*s tlcducbxl by the agents duriu|' the la'it two years 
'l!vc*ragcs 1,000 rujiect' antuuill}, and the average of the anutuntb given in the abstracts is 
6,305 rnjMxr', making a Ifilal of 7,.‘J0.> ^llpoe^, wliich has been paid by the Society for 
bringing iJiiii btoic <»f''<*liool books within iciich of the ])co])lc. The total amount of 
eoiiiiiijs^imi allowed I 0 agenlH was /i^a. 4,114. 12. 10. in 1866, and 7?5.4,*113. 13. in 
1867. 

It is not of course the ohje<*t of the Society to accuinuliitc profit*?. Their object and 
dewie is to «*xpocid in the backward and outlying pro\inccB whatever profit may arise 
fioiii then ojiciatioiis in the more advanced ]mrts of the country.” 

The sinniiiii icpoits ami rctiims Mihinittcd by the officers of the elepartmeut will be 
foiimk viitli oti)!/ dctuils, ill the usual ajipcndices, wJiich follow^ 

W. S, Athitihon^ 

I>iicolor of l*ublic Instruction. 


(roiifidontiul.') 


(No. 14, of IBfilh) 


fioveriiiiK'bt of India.—Hon e Department.—Education. 


To liis (h ill I the Kiiil't Ilonoui<ible the Duke of Argyll^ k i., Her Maji^sty's 

S(tivtar\ of State for India. 

M\ Loid Dnkt, Simla, IS October I8G9. 

AA h haie ihc hoiioui to submit a draft Hcsolution on the subject of Edtica- 
tional expenditure, winch we propose to I'^sue in fnrtlieraiice of tlu' deteniiiiiatioQ 
to reduce onr trciKTul expenditure anuouuccd in our Fiuuucial Despateb, No. 240, 
datid the 20lli Seplembei iHiib. 

2. Before, however, finally adopting it, we derire to obtain ;^our concurrence 
to Its ]>uijM)U, and should be obliged by youi intimating this, if possible, by 
tt legiaph SIS as maybe practicable. Meanwhile detsiiled instructions to 
the v.inoiis Goiernmentb and Administrations for carrying out the objects of 
the Resolution will be carefully prepared, and be ready for i«?sue simultaneously 
wdth the Resolution itself. 


3. Your Giace will olwrve that the reductions we propose, which we estimate 
as likely to ainomit to between '-evi 11 and eight lakhs of rupees, are to he effected 
by cariying out in tluir integrity the principles which have been already repeat¬ 
edly Inid down for our guidance by Her Maje&ty^s Government, and the more 
strict obsemuice of whicii is desirable not merely Vor financial but also for ad¬ 
ministrative and political reasons. At the same time we shall use all due caution 
in the iutroductiou of these necessary reforms, so as to avoid any sudden check 
to the progress of education in India. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

fV. R. Marn^ld. 

H. M. Durand. 

* John Strachey* 

• A //. Ellis. 


/ 
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( Conjidentiai,) 

No. 


I^3xtkact frou) ilie Proceed in os of the Goveiumeitt of India in the Home DopartmcDt 
(Education), under date 1860 . 


Rksolltion. 


From the Despatch sidoressed to Her MajestyV Secrerarv of Stale for India, and pub¬ 
lished 111 I he Gazette Extrai.i'diiiarv ** ol tlie 4 lh iiiMaitt, Ine.il Government k and 
Adiiiini''trat’i>iiH have been informed of the piesont condition of the financeB and of the 
iiecesbitv imposed on the Goveiiiineiit of linha for cotisidtMing wimt reducttuiis ana 
econuinics ate piacticable m each Dcp<irtiiient of the Adininistiatioii. 

2 . There no Departnient of the Civil Adniiinstration in which the (rovemoi General 
in l/i'uncil would attempt, simply on financial srioiinds, to effect «inv leduction*' v^ith so 
much caution and reluctance as in that of ediicition. No Di partinent has a higher 
claim, it is the anxious wish of hU Excelhmcy in Council to cncouia^e, to the utmost 
of his ]>o\\er, the spiead of education, nor ^ill he in any way evade tlie duty and re«potisi- 
biiitv which properly fall upon the (jovennneut, of rendering it as accessible as poHSible to 
all clubses of the people of this country. 


3 . But from a review of the mpid incivaso of the Imperial charges for education during 
the last few years, an increa«.e strongly conmientcd on by the late Financial Minister, and 
from a careful coiisidemtion'of the objects on which tins expeiidituie is being incuried, the 
Cvovernor Genoial in Council is lonvinced that soiiie misapprehension exists as to the edu¬ 
cational policy Mf the Stale, and that leductions of cost can be effected without uunlroctitig 
those practicid limits of action which even in the most flouiishing condition of the finances 
must, owing to the magnitude of the wu«‘k before it, be imposed upon the Goveinineiit. 
By Ignoring thesf' liniiis, even what is ]}racticable may be never attained. 


4. The Governor General in Council dues not wish to advocate any new educational 
policy till India, but lie has decided Ufion declaring and maintaining the fiolicy cleaily and 
repeatedly pre*cnbod by the Home Government. 


5 . In 1854 , the Court of Directors declared that up to that date the eflbtts of the Govern* 
ni* nt had ** beon voo exclusively diiectc*d towards providinir the means of acepnrina a verv 
limh degtec of edncalioii for a %»mall number <»f natives of India, diawu f<u the iimst part 
tioiii what we should here call the liii>lici clause*'! ***•*# after the 
estitblisiiiiicni of ihiiveisitios, we shall ha\e done as much G«)veiiiincnt cm do to place 
the beiit^is of education pl'iiiily and practically befoic the hiulici classes cif India. Our 
afUMititui should now he diiected to a consideration, if ]Joshiblc, >itill moic important, and 
one which has been hiiiierto, we aie bound to admit, loo much neglected, iiaamly, how 
ijbf fuJ and practical knowIedi*t*, suited to eveiy station in life, may be liest roiivo\ed to the 
great iiiabs of the people who are uttcrU incapable of obuiiuing unv education woitliv of 
ilie name by their own unaided eftbits. Schools, whose object shoidd be not to Ham 
highly u lew \ouths, but to piuvidc iiioie opportunities than now' exist for the acquisition 
ot such an improved education as will make those who possess it more useful membois of 
society in every condition of life, should exi^^i in every district in India. * « # 

The higher classes will now be giadually called upon to depend moie upon iheinseivcs.” 


6 . The same ]x>iicy was maintained in Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1852 , after the 
transfer ot the country 10 the Crown. This Dtapatch recapitulated the substance of the 
Despatch of 1804 , and added, ‘^that those nidividuaU or classes who desire tiioie than a 
simple eicmeiiiury education may, as a general iiile, be left (o exeit themselves to procure 
it with or without the assistance of Goveriiineiit.” 


7. Again, in 18 G 3 , the ISceretaiy o^ State showed that no change had taken place in the 
Views of Ilie Home Government. 

w'as,** he stated, one gieat object, proposed in the De'^putch of the IDth July 3854 , 
to provide for the exteusiou to the general population of those means of obtaining an 
educalioLi suitable to theii station in life, which had hitherto been too exclusively confined 
to the higher classes ; and it is abundantly clear from Lord Stanlejy’s Despatch of the 7tli 
April 1850 , ihat ller Majesty’s G\>vernment entertained at that time the same sentiments 
which had been expressed by the Home authorities lu 1854 . 

1 think It necc'ssary 10 decUie that Her ^lujeiiy’s (government have no intention of 
sanctioning a departure from the principle:! already deliberately laid down/* 

8 . Once more in 1864 , the Secretary of State again enjoined upon the Government that 
the resources of the State should be so applied as to assist those who cannot be expected td 
help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people should gradually be indgpd to 
prbvide for their own education. 
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O, Owing to causes which need not he enlarged upon, the Governor General in Council 
ia of opinion that this educational policy, so strongly enunciated by the Home Government, 
has not been stiictly adhered to, and in some provinces is growing more and more inopera- * 
tive every day. It would he very easy to prove from the statistics of the last educational 
reports that the bulk of an annually increasing Imperial expenditure is far iFrom being 
devoted to the gi*eat mass of the people, xjnd that the efforts of the State are still mainly 
diretetod to the instruction of the classes referred to. A liberal expenditure in this direciiou 
was in the first instance justiliable; but it has been adraitted that in some parts of India 
the career now open to well-educated persons, a career far more remunerative in proportion 
to the expenses entailed by the preliminary education than is the case in Kiiropean countries, 
renders it possible and only reasonable that the institutions of higher education should be 
placed on a more self-supporting footing than they are at present. 

10. The Governtiieiit of India cannot provide from Imperial resources the means of 
instruction for all classes of the community, and financial considerations of paramount 

Jj giportance now render tl. necessary to decide what classes have the stroni^est claims, and 
""flow the funds available can be best iitilist'd. Indeed, that educational policy which has 
always been advisable is now one of necessity, and educational expenditure must be regu¬ 
lated by it. 'fheiv is obviou-^ly no limit to the demands on account of higher education if 
the attempt be conlimit cl 1.0 provich" if almost gratuitously at the State’s expense, and tlie 
Governor Gcnetal in Council is resolved that henceforth tlu! main object of the educational 
system in each province must be that pre-scribcd by the Home Government. 

11 . It is not intended that education for the masses is to be the sole end and aim of the 
sevc^ral liducatioual Departments. To insist upon this would be almost as great an error in 
the opposite diicctioii, and one which might be at once refuted from the Despatches above 
quoted. Higher education must always, to some extent probably, spring from the Govern¬ 
ment, and receive eucoumgcmeiit from the Government, and the cost of the agency for 
testing, for inspecting, and cHrrctiiig it must mainly devolve upon the Government. This 
charge will be considerable, and has an undoubted tendency to increase. But the Govern¬ 
ment cannot in addition to this charge also underiake the entire, or nearly the entire, charge 
of providing and maintaining the iiislttutions of higher education. Already the Govern¬ 
ment has gone far beyond the intern ions of the Despatch of lBu 4 , which declared that the 
provision of Universities as the examining bodies for higher education was all that then 
remained for the Government to do. Since that date, institutions for higher education, 
almost entirely supported at tlie State’s expense, have been multiplied throughout the 
country, the object of ihe Government having been to create a demand for such education, 
and this object has now in some provinces been sufficiently, and in nearly all partially, 
attained. To multiply them still further where there is little or no real demand for them, is 
not only embarrassing oil financial grounds, but is a measure of very doubtful political expe¬ 
diency, calculated to depreciate the character of the education so imparted, and to discourage 
those feelings ol self-reliance which form the best incentive to the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge. 

12 . Ill declaring that higher education roust henceforth be placed on a more self-support¬ 
ing footing, the Government does not hereby include those institutions, such as Schools 
for Medicine, Engineering, the Industrial Arts, and the art of teaching (normal schools), 
whicli are now maintained at a conBidcrable cost to the State ; indeed, whene.ver the finances 
will admit, of it, tln^ Government will be prepared to recedve most favourably to any reason¬ 
able €*xtent, well-considered projects for the <mlargenieiit and iniprovetnerit of these institu¬ 
tions, and es]ieciiilly fur those whertdn industrial teaching is given; but it must be 
remembered that the only sound basis of technical education bus in all countries been found 
to be*, an tirganised system of pi tniary national eilucation. 

13 . Meither can the Goveriirnent undertake to provide from Imperial funds the schools 
of primary instruetion for the masses, the agricultural population of this enormous empire. 

It was with espeeial reference to schools of this class that a former Finance Minister 
declared that if India is GV(*r to have the roads, the schools and the other instruments of civili¬ 
sation which a Hounshiiio country ought to possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial 
Government can find either the money or the management. The State cannot provide the 
funds for primary schools. it is not practicable in India for the Government to declare 
that provision fur (*dncattoti to be made at the sole Cnst of the State. This aim alone, if • 
pursued in a practical and definite way, would probably far more than absorb all the funds 
that under the most favourable circumstances can, as a rule, be at the disposal of the 
Goveriiiiicxit for education altogether. The Secretary of State has pointed out that primartf^ 
instruction for the masses must be provided by local cesses, raised according to the annual 
value of the land for the benefit of the population connected with the land, while for the 
town, popiilation the Baiue want must be supplied by local mtes, whether raised in the form 
of municipal eoiilri bit Lions or otherwise. Care, however, must be taken that the cesses 
rattled Irom the agnciiltural population are strictly and exclusively devoted to their proper 
objcH7t, and not espe‘id«-d on secondary or higher education, so long as primary education 
is not BUflicieutly provided for, or on "the town population which has iMJt contributed to 
tlfiem. I III Norlnetn liidta generally, provision for the means of primary education for the 
agricultural papulation is being made by cesses ; but the Governor General in Council 
believes that as yet no similar measure has been applied to towns, and that cess funds ai^e 

. not 
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■nor strictly devoted to their in'oiMsr otijeet* Unlese both- these points are carefully attended 
to> it is obvious that cess funds tvill be altogether inadequate. 

. ,34. The Governor General in Council commends to local Governments and Administra¬ 
tions this most importiint question of the provision of elementary education for the tftasses. 
These classes form the hulk of the community, on the industry and intelligence of whom 
depend the weiilth and ])t‘osperity of the country, and no educational system can be consi¬ 
dered sound which doe^^ not rest upon tlie principle that primary education for the masses 
ou^ht to be one of the first objec4;s of ^uod government. Primary schools must be the 
basis of the Government system, and the Imperial grants for secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion should bear in each province n proportion to the local funds for primary education. In 
dealing with the ciit-rmous urea und population of India, the Supreme Government cannot 
hope to do much more than to point out the result to be aimed at and to exercise a general 
supervtsitin, and provide efficient inspection. The real force whereby the work is to be 
done must come from the local authorities acting in complete harmony with the people, and 
every arrangement which i'o>ters a local interest in schools, und leaches the authorities and;#-., 
people of each district to consider the schools as their own and encourages them to take a 
share in their management, will do more in the interests of education than the most skilful 
Administration. Hence the most encouragement should be given by district officials, in co¬ 
operation with the Educational Department, to local committees formed for the improve¬ 
ment of indigenous schools, the foundation and maimgeinent of cess schools, and for the 
best utilisation of local funds. 

15. The real strain upon the Iraperint Exchequer in the matter of education will be the 
provision and extension of secondary education by the means of higher vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular second class schools. !Eor this class of educalion theic will be the largest 
demand, und in encouraging it the Government will be doing* its utmost for the diBusiou 
of useful and practical knowledge for the general body of the people. To provide schools 
of this description local elfbrts CHnntii be entirely relied on, or where such schools are most 
wanted, they will not be established at all. Neither cun the State undertake to supply 
them entirely, or there will be extravagance and local apathy. Besides, therefore, esta¬ 
blishing schools of its own, the Guvi rnment must look to the ‘jr.iul-iii-aid systtun or c.o-ope- 
nition with local effiirts, whether sliown by managers of schools or by willinguess to pay 
reasonable fees. 

10. In the ofieration of the grant-in-aid system the utmost economy must be observed, 
having regard ti) the magnitude of the object in view and the limited moans at the disposal 
of the State, which must be employed so as tr» ensure the greatest practical amount of good. 
The Governor General in Council is aware that in all provinces grant-in-aid rules arc already 
in Ibrce, and have recently shown a very large development; but in some provinces there 
is reason to fear that they arc not administered as economically as they might be. and that 
the result bears but a small ]>roportion to the expenditure, 'fho \vt)rkiiig of the grant-in- 
aid rules demands the most careful consideration of ibe local ( fovernments and Administra¬ 
tions, and these will probably before long require rcvi>ion in order to suit them to the rapidly 
altering circumstances of the country. 

3 7. Such, then, being the. educational policy wliioh the Government has decided to 
declare and to piii*sue, it only remains now to indicate briefly the direction in which such 
reductions in expenditure niay be practicable* Upon this point separate communications 
will be addressed to each local Government and Administration ; but the following remarks 
are of general application 

38. Colleges .— Colleges in India are either Government, aided, or private. 

With private colleges the Government is not at present coiu:eincd, although it may be 
remarked that the number of aided and private institutions of higher (education in any one 
province, and the success which they obtain in the University Examimitions. are a very fair 
measure of the extent to which Government can withdraw its support from purely 
Oovemment institutions of the same class. In some provinces ihe .iverage annual < osl per 
student in Government colleges is emirmou*!, and in almost all provinces the proportion that 
falls upon the Governiiicnt of the whole, charge is very far in excess of ihat which can be 
maintained. In some provinces, toOj^^Governmcnt colleges are maintained in actual cuinpe- 
lition wiib each other, alihough there is no sufficient supply of students for a sipgle institu¬ 
tion. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that in all provinces one central insti¬ 
tution or a few such maintained on a scale adequate to present leqii ire m cuts, would have a 
far moie real und heultliy existence than is possible under ihc present plan of maintaining a 
number of •^niall separate colleges, each in competition with the other, ai.d each requiring a 
full tutorial staff. i\s regards aided colleges, their niamtennnce is desirable as inducing 
a wholesome rivtilry an<l competition with Government colieges, and the aveiaue cost to 
Goveriiincrit of each student in nn aided college afibrds a fair test of' the aid which should 
be given to Government institutions of the same class; but Government will avoid main¬ 
taining Goveriiipertt colleges in <;lirect competition with Government colleges, or aided 
colleges with aided colleges. % 

^3 9. High Schools ^—^Tlie Governor General in Council is of opinion that schoolsjiihould 
TO more carefully graded into distinct classes ; probably these should comprise (with perhaps 
one or more sub-divisions)—(l) primary, (2) secondary (both vernacular and Atiglo-verna- 
397- 3 O 2 cuVr), 
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cular), ( 3 ) zillali or district, and (4) high schools. Fuller detcrniination of the exact 
divtstoiis, which should he adopted, will await reconsideration on proper reports which the 
various local Governments and Administrations should submit without lose of time. Mean¬ 
while, It limy be said the las^ class of schools should comprise tho'^e pupiU only who 
have been qualified in lower class schools to receive educau»m up to the TTniver'sity Matri¬ 
culation Standard. At present the Governor General in Council believes indeed it is 
evident from the statistics given in the reports, that m all ]>rovincea hisih schools are not 
exclusively devoted to this class of hoys, but h.ive oencrally been first established, and, 
therefore, contain a lar^e majority of hoys who ar<- only nreeiving elementary or seeondciry 
education, wheteas it is obvious that thi<^ kind of educairoii could be given iit a much cheaper 
rate in schools of a lower class. A reduction, therefore, in the number of high schools 
would give funds for the provision of a larger suppiv of secondary schools without inter¬ 
fering with the proper object for which high schools must he maintained. A pnifier fdnssi- 
tication of all sidiools is essential both to economy and in the interests of education. Tiic 
elementary schools should he stinuly confined to pi unary and, of course, vernacular cduca- 
..jlMn* Secondary schools, whether vernacular or Anglo-vernacular, shonlti only admit pupils 
who have acquired the rudiinentsof education either in the lower schools or elsewhere, while 
the higher schools will onlv admit those who have acquii*ed u fair vernacular education and 
the rudiments of English education, and the highest those only who are fitted for direct pre¬ 
paration for the university. Each grarle of school should have its grade of fees and of 
masteis and of masters’ salaries, and the fees should increase in proportion to the kind of 
education i 111 pat ted. When tins is done, and when the same kind of independent test is 
applied t<i the lower schools as is applied by the university to the higher schcxila, and when 
the result of such a te>*t are shown under miiform standards of cxaiiiinution, then the Edu¬ 
cational Departments will be so far on u satisluctory basib, and the Government will be able 
every year to ascertain precisely their progress and dovelopnicnt. 

20 . Scholarships ,—It is evident from the annual reports that a good deal of misapprehoii- 
sion exists on the subject of scholaishqw. In some provinces they are considered no1 as 
prizes to he contested, but as sulisistcnce allow.iiic'*s to induce anv sttidents, iriesptcrive of 
their inttdligence oi their ability to pay, to coutiiiiie a course of higher I'ducation when tin ir 
own wish to give up then educational studios. This view is entm ly erroneous, 
iiected with thi^* subject is another point that leqmrcs tin* attention of local CTovcMimeiits and 
Adinmistratiims, the question of fi-ec adini<^siou-. In all provinces gratuitous cdncaii >n is 
far too common, but how far it is impo<^sible to asceriain from the annual rep'^its. In one 
province, for some unintelligible reus in, the soil", of nil officials in the Dep.iitineiit of 
Public Instruction are at once fu'C in n spect of tees. The Governor fwic'ial in (hmncil 
IS of opinion that theic should be no ficc admissions to any school except the lowest. Even 
in the hiwcst schools a nominal fee found of great value in ensuring re^ularitv t>t attetid- 
aiicc, and to meet small niiseellaiicous expenditure; but in tiu* higfier schools a reasonable 
fee should be strictly exacted from all alike* without regard t i the income of the parents. 
At present the abuse of gratuitous admissions is piobably stimulated by the comiiieiidatioii 
gciiinaliv liestowed upon a repotted imu'^use of the aniiual attendance. The heads of the 
Jiiglier institution*, ai^ nHtu*a1l\ glad to see their rolls oI Htteiidance as laige us possible',and 
each scholar of couise diminishes so mm It fir>ni the apparent average cost of tuiiion. 

21 . The Oovciiior General in Council is opinion that no master or piincipal of any 
high school or college should grant free adinissiotis to the institution under Inn own control. 
Free adniissionB lower the cli.«racler oi a senool and aitificially cheapen the proper price of 
t'ducation; they are extremclv liable to abuse, and they certainly lender tJie leturus 

II ri trust worthy. I'he only legilmiute kind of free admissiors is that contemplated in the 
i^duciitionul Despatch of 1 H 51 ; scholar»liips won bv incut in the lower *.cho >1 tube enjoyed 

III the higher, thus supplying n link in the grades of schools wlicrcby real ability and coii- 
liniions iiidimtry may enjoy gratuitously the best education tliat the countiycan aflTord. At 
prt'seiit. III all provinces the rides about schoiaisuips in schools, a< in colicges, are extremely 
vagui and n definite, and this will always be so until schools are properly graded. As in 
the cuseot colleges, so in the higher scliooU; what is wanted is a fixed pioportiou of scholar¬ 
ships to )>upi1s, say one scholaisliip for evciy 10 pupils of hondjide attendiiuce, the Mdiolar- 
sliips to be of a fixed term, obtaiuahle by coinfietition in the lower iiistitiiti'ins, and sufficient 
ti' enable the pupil to complete tbe cuMiculum in the higher; but uo head master or prin¬ 
cipal should uwuid a schoiai*-hip to hr riijoved in his ow%t school. 

22 . The amount of the scholarships will of course vary with the localities in which they arc 
t*> l>e enjoyed, but no stipend should exceed the cost of the decent maintenance of the 
studeiiC, or be luorc than hr could reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service , 
or any oi the active professions of life. 

23 . Special Colleges ,—The Governor General in Council has already declared his wish 
that thtw col’c^es, iiotwiilisiunding their very high cost, should not be interfered with. 
The Govcrninent is most anxious to encourage the demand for special education, and as 
the deiiniBd increases, the charges may be expected to decrease. In one point, however, an 
exception may be made, and this is in the matter of normal schools. Good tiprmal schools 
111e« the *lrst n:'re»sity of any popular system f>f education. They should be graded 
ai'cordrql to the grade of schools they are intended to supply with masters, and should 
cuinpri^delected pupils who have an aptness for teaching, and who undertake to devote • 
themselves to the profession of schoolmaster. They should not, as in some provinces, 
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contain pupils who have not been fairly grounded on the subjects which they are ader-* 
wards intended to teach, or as in other provinces, they should not be convened into high 
whonls competing for university distinetions, but they must be kept strictly subordinate 
to. the specific object in view, whirh is the training of masters, the proper test for 
whom is not of what they know but of their ability to teach. Normal schools should 
be central, if pnjcticable, in the divisions which they are designed to supply with 
masters, but they should not be maintained where there is not a suHicient* number of 
pupils to employ the fall energies of the tutorial staff. The amalgamation of small 
normal schools into central institutions will, it is believed, effect a considerable economy in 
some piovinccs. • 

24. Qrants^n-’Aid, —^The Governor General in Council has already referred to the 
necessity ot the utmost economy being obi^erved in administering Imperial funds under 
the system of grant8<*tn^id. The Governor General in Council regrets to find that in 
some instances tney are administered with unnecessary profusion in sustaining competition 
witli other schools also supported by the Government, and that while vernacular education 
is on the decline, a superficial English education is taking its place. There can be no 
doubt that in the matter of grants**of-aid, especially to English and higher education, 
considerable economy may be effected, not only without inju^ but with positive advantage 
to the cause of education. 

25 . Miscellaneous Char^$,~-^ln all provinces, sums large in proportion to the Imperial 
grant are allowed for contingencies. A reduction in such charges Ciin, it is believed, be 
effected with a little scrutiny by local Governments and Administrations. In operations 
on n really vast scale a rigid economy even in the smallest details, which in limited 
^erations miiiht be thought overstrained, becomes au iinpcMious necessity. The Governor 
UtMieral in Council will not nc»w specify the items in which the expenditure under this 
heading seems excessive, but he will merely instance the charges fir printing and 
station rv. Independent of the current work of the. department tlie annual reports of 
some pv 4 >vinces are bulky and inconvenient to a degree; not only do they give the 
Inspectors’ reports in full (instead of embodying them in the Director’s report), but 
they coiituin figured slatements which no r« viewing authority could possibly ]>enibe. .It 
is true that some of thej«e statements weie originaliv ordered by the Government of India, 
but they arc now cumbersome aii<l out of d ite, and local Governments and Adininbti'jitions 
arc permitted, pending a geiieial reviMon of the forms, to o.xercisc their discretion as to 
those which should be retained, always remembering that the Director’s report shall give 
a clear, succinct, and comprehensive statement of lacis, appendices being only added when 
absolutely necessary, and iii illustration, not in substitution, for the Director’s own s-aicmeut 
in the body of the report. 

20 . In directimr» however, an economy of Government outlay under the heads fliscussed 
in the eight preceding puru^^raphs, the Governor General has no desire to impose any limit 
on the expenditure on higher education ; on ihe contrary he would express a confident 
hope that the r^^ductions now' made will not in every ca^e represent a reduction in the actual 
ex]>enditure, and that local t fforis will often meet, or more than inert, (he retrenchments 
to l)e made in the Govcrnmnit. Grant; but whether the funds are provided tiom Govern- 
meut or private sources, his Excellency in Council is convinced that their expenditure 
should be guided by the general principles which are indicated in this Resolution, and 
which he believes to be equally essential to proper economy and to the true progress of 
education. 

27 . Lastly, the Governor General in Council desire.s to draw the attention of local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations to the extremely important subject of educational agency, upon 
which no little misapprehension prevails. 

2B. Prior to 1854 the superintendence and direction of education, which had mainly been 
confined to the highei; classes, were exercised in the tiiree Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, ^ 
and Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Education, composed of Native and European 
gentlemen, who devoted themselves without reinuneiation to tliis duty. But in 1854 it was 
determined to extend education to the general body of the people, and for this purpose the 
machinery of a special department in each Presidency, and afterwards in each prr)vince, was 
established. This machinery was to consist of a Director, who was to be selected, in the 
first instance, from the Civil Service, partly to show the importance attached to the office, 
and partly because an officer so chosen would best be able, it was thought, from his 
character, position, and requirements, both to curry out the object in view and to command 
the confidence of the natives.”* To assist each Director an adequate number of Inspectors 
were to be chosen whose duties and emoluments would vary with the general character of 
the institutions they would be required to inspect, hut for whom ** high character and httiiig 
judgment for the employment ” were to be essential qualifications.t In 1850 the Secretary 
of State reviewed the educational machinery that had bei n appointed under the or(icr<« of 
1854> and requested that in each province the cost of the controlling agency might be kept 
in careful proportion to the cost of direct measures of instruction.^ And with the view of 
reducing the cost of control it was decided, ^^after^i full con'^ideratiou,” that as a general 
rule all sppointments in the Educational Department should be filled by persons uncon¬ 
nected with the civil and military services.” Still further to reduce the cost of| control, the 
extensive employment of natives was pointed to,g and it was ordered to be made generally 
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Icnowni that in the nominationB to the higher officee of the department a preference would 
be shown to those who bad entered it m lowei* grades. For all * claases of schools it was 
hoped that trained native agency might exclusively be used^ not only on the score of 
economy, hut also to give encouragement to that class which our educational measui'es were 
calculated largely to {irodiice. 

20 * Such tlien was the object for which Educational Departments were established 
15 years ngOp and the Governor General in Council desires to record his appreciation of 
the abilily and devotion which many educational officers have shown in the cause, and of 
the marked success which has attended their efforts, from this very success it is clear 
that although a very large European element in them was necessary at first, the same neces¬ 
sity can no longer exist. Every year has added to the supply ot' natives available for a 
course of duty for which many of them are naturally, and by good training, singularly, well 
fitted ; and to encourage native talent in the higher educational posts is not only a natural 
result of our edncniional system, but u duty of Government which his Excellency in Council 
believes will be attended with great social and political advantages. In some provinces it is 
supposed that a supply of natives has now been trained fully competent to perform those 
r^^ dtnies wliicli have hitherto been entrusti’d to the far more expensive asrency recruited from 
Engli^th Universities, llie Governor General in Coutii;ii desires that a re-adjustment 
may be made of the pro])ortion of the European to the Native element in the higher 
branches of llie service, and of the cost of the controlling agency to that of direct measures 
of instruction. 

30 . ITie Governor General in Council is fully aware that no general scheme of education 
can be applicable in all its details to the several provinces of IndiM, difficring so widely as 
they do in many important particulars. He will gladly receive the susiuestions and advice 
of local Governments and Administrations on this most important and interesting siibjeet; 
but he commends to genetal and favourable consideration the views contained in this 
Resolution, as the b.'isis of a system of national education at once practicable and sound, 
and calculated to diffuse, far more widely than hitherto, those facilities for the acquirement 
of knowledge, which it has ever been the policy of the Government of India to create, 
foster, and encourage. 


* Pam. 44 of 
Despatch of 1869 . 


(True Extract.) 

Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


(Educational, No. 17.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 


India Office, 

My Lord, London, 14 December 1869. 

Para, 1 . T have had under my consideration in Council the Despatch of your 
Excellency’s Government, No. 14, of the 18th October, submitting a draft Reso¬ 
lution on the subject of a reduction of expenditure on eaucution. 

2. You desire to obtain my concurrence in its purport, and you request that 
,tliis concurrence may, if possible, be intimated by tcl(?grapli. You add that 
detailed instructions to the vurious Governments and Administrations fur carrying 
into effect the objects of the Resolution will be carefully prepared, and that tliese 
will be ready for issue with the Resolution itself. 

3. I gather, therelore, from the terms of the Despatch now under acknowledg¬ 
ment, that any intimation from me of my conciir|;ence in the purport of the 
Resolution would be immediately followed by the issue of definite orders and 
instructions for carrying its objects into effect. 

4. 1 must point out to your Excellency the extreme inconvenience, and even 
danger, of attempting to conduct, the administration of affairs, in questions of 
such large import, by means of telegraphic communication. The system under 
which the Government of India has proceeded in the matter of public education 
has been tlie subjecr (ff frequent and anxious consideration both in India and at 
home. Any change in that system, even though it should be one in the nature 
of averting alleged departures from its first intention, ought to be considered 
with c(|[ual (:a^^ 
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g the inoonv6ni6iiceBt which most ever attend communication on Biudi 
qaestioas by tetegram, arc aggravated in this particular case by the nature of the 
document on which I am called upon to decide. 

6. The* Resolution itself, which you forward, is coiiceivi'd in such general 
terms, and is so indefinite in the conclusion> to which it points, iliat it is itnjios- 
sible to form any adi’quafe judgment of th(* measures which may be formed upon 
it. Everything will depend on tlie nature of the detail'd instruetious, whieli 
you inform me are in couisepf preparation, and, until 1 Itave si-on these, 1 h*id 
that it would be nltogetlier unsafe for me to intimate my coin urreiice even in 
the general purport of the Resolution. I do not know that I dissent, indeed, 
froni tilt' general principles which appear to be laid down, so far as 1 undersiaiul 
them, aud it will bo my desire to support you in putting an end to needless and 
extravagant exjienditurc in this, as well as in every othe-r, braueli of the Adminis* 
tratioii. 1 think it is most jiroliable that there lias been lu the Department ol 
Education a tendenev w growth of oxjienditiire notjustiKed by a strict adh(>re?ic" 
to the original iiiUmtion of the system. Dnt 1 desire to know th<> detinUd 
measures witich you toutemnlatc, and as, in the concluding paragra]>h of the 
Resolution, you smn tf> invito the suggestions and advice ot the local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, 1 must reserve the intimation of my decision uutd I 
shall hiive lind time to consider the instructions which you are jireparing, and the 
opinions which .you have invitod. 

I hav<-, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 


Home Department.—Edneatioii.—^No. S, of 1870. 

To His Grace the Right Honouralile tlie Duke of Argyll, k. t , Her Mnjestj’s 

Secretary of Stale for India. 

M> Ijord Duke, Fort William, 8 February 1K70. 

Wk liavc the honour to acknowledge the receipt of \dur Despatch, No. 17, 
dated the I4tli December 1860, in which you requrat, before giving your assent 
to the dnift lb-solution enclosed in our letter of the 18th October 1800, No. 14, 
to be informed of the detailed measures of reduction which we propose to carry 
out in iducatioiml expenditure. 

a. Wi‘ desire in the fiist plaoi* to explain to your (Iracc th.it eim]de reduction 
of expendifuie was not tlie sole scope of our draft Res>i|ulion. Its objects were 
twolold; till* primary object being to descrilie a poliej long since enjoiued t)\ 

Her JVlajestv’s (roviiniiicnt; tlie secondary object iK-ing tbe pi-oposal to reduce 
expenditure not camputible with such policy. On the first ]>oiut. the deridr.itiou 
is distinct auil final, namely, tliat higher odui-aiion must henceforth be placed on 
a more self-suppoi ting footing, and that tbe eflorts ol the Goveruinent should Ih- 
directed principally to tlie education of the masses who can ill-aiiord to li"Ip 
themselves. On tfie second point, the proposed lediictiou of expenditure not 
compatible with such policy, we did not intend to effect any sudden or arbitrary 
retreiichnieiit'., but to consult the local Governments and Admiiustiatioiis. 

Your Despatch under nckuowledgmi iii lias delerred the introduction of lioth 
thtso measures. 

3. Onr object in preparing a lloMilutiou which embraced both those point' 
was to show that redurtioiA in educatiomil expenditure (ould will be carried out, 
not only beemise of the urgent finaiieinl pressure, but in pursuance of the educ.i- 
tionai policy prescri.ied in the Despatches of the Home Gowrurnent, ultiiongh , 

hitherto only partinlly carried out; beuce the quotations in the lb-solution* Iroiu ' Swepatai.6to6, 

the Educational Despatches of 1804, 18.‘>0, and 1883. Aud it is certain that 

orders based on a definite aud approved policy of general a|ipliciition would <-iirr\ 

far more weiglit than ordeis that woiiltl he uuderstood to be based on .i simple 

desire to effect economy. The union of the two objects in one Resolution was 

tliereforc, in our opinion, at such a time peculiarly ex^iedient. 

4. It would be convenient perhaps to recapitulate Iiere the ordersof the Home 
Government to which reference has been made above. 
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• 5. In tlie Despatch of the 19th July 1864 (No. 49), the Court of Directors 
declared (paiagraph 89) that up to that date the efforts of the Government had^ 
been too exclusively directed— 

“Towards pioviduu the means of Kqmiinjj a veiy high digiceof educatum foi a 
small numbei of natives oi India diawii ioi the mobt part fiorn what we should heie 
call tile liighti clai»8es 

6 Again, in paragraphs 40 to 42 the Court declaicd that after the establish¬ 
ment ol Universities— • 

**We shall have done a<} much as a Government can do to place the benefits of 
education plainly und jnactically befoie the higher oli»ses in India. Oui atttiuion 
should now be diiertcd to a considerntion, if possible, still mote impoitant, and one 
which has bieii liitheito, wc aic bound to admit, tcK> much neglected, namely, how 
useful and practical knowlcdtfc, suited to eveiy station iti life, may be best conveyer! t;f> 
the urcat mass of the people, who ate utteily incapable of obtamin&> any «ducation 
• worthy of the name by tlicir own uiiaideii efiorU, ♦ * * Sc hoolb, whose object 

should be not to tram highly a few youths, but to provide inoie oppoituuities than now 
exist for the arquisitioii of such an impioved education as will make those who possess 
it nioie useful membeisof society in c\er\ condition of life, should exist in evervdisliict 
in India.” 

7. And, further on, in the same Despatch the Court observed (paragra[iU 97)— 

“The highei classes will now be gradually called upon to depend moie n}>on them¬ 
selves.” 

8. The same policy was maintained in Lord Stanlev’s Despatch of the 7th 
April 1869 (No 4), in which he obsened (paragraph 66) that— 

“Those ludividuah or classes who requnc moie than a simple elementaiy education 
may, as a gctioial lule, be left to exeit themselves to piocutc it with oi witliout tlie 
assistance of Government.” 

No. 12, 9. Again, m 1868,♦ the Secretary of State showed lliat no change had taken 

and views of the Home (jovernment. He observed— 

“ It was one great object pioposed in the Despair li of the lOlh July 1854 to provide 
foi tlii^ extension*to the genetal population of those means nf obtaininir an education 
^-uitable to then station in life, which liad theictofoic been too exclusively confined to 
the highei clisses, and it is abundantly cleat fiom Loid Stanley^ De<«pdicli of 7th 
Apiil 1859 , that Hei Majesty’s Goveinmeiit enteitamod at that time the same stnti- 
nnnts which had been cvpiessrd by the Home autlioiities m 1854 . * « ] think 

It nrccssjry to dcclan that Hei Majesty's Govciinnent hnvr no intention of sanctioning 
a dcpaituic fioui the piimiples alicidy cklibuately laid down ” 

No 13 , 1110. Oiu-c nioic', lu 1864,*1 the Secret.n v of State drew attentj^ to the iieial 

0. principles by which the expeinliliire of the State upon education is governed • 

“ Those piinciples ” (he obseived) “ aie tint, is fai as possible, the k sources of the 
Stiiti should be so applied as to assist thrive whocanii it hecxjinted to help theinsr Ives, 
and tint the ruhn classes of the pcopli should graduilly be induced to piovide for 
then own education.*’ 

11 Notwithstanding those clear and repeated directions, the bulk of Imperial 
expenditure is in iiiost jirovincc'S still dc^voted to the higher classes, and m no 
•province arc the means of education iui tlie masses to any adeejuate extent pro¬ 
vided The diaft Resolution was not tin lefoie intended to introduce any new 
policy, but ap we have already obsc*r\Ml, to insist on the observance of a jiolicy 
which had been fietiuently oiiunciated by tlic' Home (loveinrucnt, though it has 
been neglected, and is in some provinces growing moie and moie inoperative 
cverv day. But befoie cuculaling sinh a documenl to the local Governuieuts 
and Adminisfiations. we wcue desirous of aMvrtaining that tlicre hud been no 
alteration of the mam \uwb of the Home (lovirniiicnt m this respect, and it was 
with this object that we addiessed your Grace. The preparation and issue of 
the dc^tailed instructions which we intended to flame in accordance with the 
Rc^solution, and with the repeatedly expressed opinions of the Home Government, 
appear to us ti» be the special dut} of this Government, and we could not have 
supposed that in such a case the pievious appioval of the Secretary of Stab» to 
detailed instiiictions \ould have been desired It has never been the practice to 
apply for such pievious assent. The adoption of such a course would, in our 
opinion, mmriously cr.nnp the action of the G Wernmeut of India, relieve it of a 
re^ponbibili^ which naturally devolves upq^r^lt, and would occabion, in most of 
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its departments, serious and very dangerous delay in the trAnsactioii of public 
business. 

12. We heartily join with your Grace in deprecating the use of the telegraph 
in ordinary matters of administration. In the present instance w<* were anxious 
to olitaiti, as soon as pos'^ible, an expression of the opinion of your Gface on a 
subject, on which not only was the Home Government in full possession of all 
the information which exists, but our cliaft Ite<^olution was particularly explicit. 
And we desired that the saving uhich might have been oflected, with the con¬ 
currence of local Govornnients and Ailniinistrations, should pro])ortionately 
relieve the Budget of the ensuing year, 

13. Hie practical observance of the policy declared in the draft Resolution is 

daily becoming more nc'ccssary. In less than 10 years our annual educational 
expenditure bos increased from 341,1117. to 912,200/., and our financiah 
Members of Uoutici! have sucees«sively warned us of Ihe embarrassment into 
which the constantly incjea«iing demands of education are loading us. lliere 
are obviously no limits to tlic demands in India on account of higher education ; 
when^as to establish a «'Ouik 1 system of primary popular education is a large but 
definite aim, an aim which we believe it to be our first duty to pursue. But in 
order to jiursno it eflectively we must first reduce all oui n'dundanl expenditure; 
we mu^t cease to support Government colleges in cotu]>etiiion with each other, 
and in advance ot actual requirements ; we must reduce the teaching staff in 
those high schools where the mass of the pupils are not qualified for high school 
edueatiou ; we mu^*! scholarships an ohjeet of real compedtion, and not 

bestow tlu»m generally as mere ‘^ubsisti nee allowanccb ; and we must enforce a 
far more strict supervision over the administration of grants-in>aid, in which it 
is admitted that ihere is at present a coiisideiable waste of public money. But 
as we have expLiined in our Resolution we do not, in directing economy m these 
item'-, wish to set' a lestrielion upon the aggregate expenditure on biglier educa¬ 
tion. On the eontr.iry, we trust that we may elicit such efforts of self-reliance 
and loc'al co-opcralion as mny meet, and evem more than meet, the retrcuclunents 
that »nay be made in the Government grants. While then we j»ropose to effect 
reductions in onr educational exjienditure, we would remind your Grace of our 
declaied intention to use all due caution in the introduction of the necessary 
refoiins so as to avoid any sudden cheek to the progress of education. Your 
Grace is .iware that large discietioii has hitherto been allowed, and wo think very 
pio[)crlj, to local <ioxernnients, CRpccially those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
wheie Universities have been established, as to the mode of carrying out the 
details of their several systems in adapting them to local roquireinenls. It is not 
our intention to interfere too suddenly with the action of the local Governments 
in this respect. Time must be given for the introduction of reform in existing 
sy.sterim; but the priDeiple-» of the State educational ]iolicY» as set forth in the 
dr.dt Resolution, should be steadily kept in view, and future expenditure of 
public money regulated accordingly. 

14. We proceed to sketch briefly, in illustration of the remarks made in the 
preceding paragraph, the direction in which probable reductions maybe effected 
in the educ'ational expenditure of the Lower Provinces ot Bengal. 

!5. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal the total umiiber of children of both 
bcxes and of school-going age must be at least 6,250,000 ; while the number of 
those of all ages who arc in any way affected by the existing Edneational 
Department is only 145,142.* mThe total Imperial grant exceeds 16i lakhs of 
rupees, from which ^ource we find ihe present exjienditurc in Government 
coMoges to be no less than 1,76,957 rupees upon 723 students, so that the net 
•cost to Government is 247 rupees for every student. But when so much remains 
to be done for the general population, there can be no reason why the Govern¬ 
ment should pay 247 rupees a year for every student’s education in a Ciovcrnmciit 
college, when there are six aided colleges at which the average annual charge 
to the State for precisely the same education, as tested by the University returns, 
is only 63 rupees. These figures o**#’ clearly decisi\e that the foes in Govern¬ 
ment colleges should be largely increased, as otherwise the Government is paying 

1 247 

• These and the snbaequent figures arc taken from the Bengal Educational Report. 1807.-0B. 
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247 ru]M!C8 for the same result that an aided college produces for 63 rupees. It 
'Would be far more economic.1l, and fur more conducive to the advancement of 
education, if the State a ere to pay the entire cost of the education of a certain 
small proimrtiun of selected atudents, than for the Statu to pay 247 rupees out of 
every 346 rupees, the aggregate annual cost of eveti/ stwlent’s education, irre- 
Bpecti\ e of merit and ability to pay. Iligh education in Bengal has its well 
known market value, and tiure is nothing in the Dispatch ol 1654 to warrant tbe 
gratuitous gift of so uiucli liigh education. Nothing can be plainer than the 
views of tile Home Government as to the classes wliuiu the Government ought 
to assist, and tbe cla'-ses \\ ho ought to be left to assist themselves; yet the 
means of primary education have yet to be provided for the general population, 
and to effect this object the present large and unnecessary expenditure on high 
edncatioii for the few who well know its money value, and are more or less able 
\o pay for it themselves must first he reduced. The endowments and fee« of the 
colleges amount togtiher to 83,948 rupees, and it is proposed in future to limit 
the Imperial grant to that sum, which is an ample grant to a class of education 
that ill Lower ileimul hliould be self.supportini'. This will reduce the cost to 
Govi’i iiniciit of each student to 117 rupees. nie cost to Govemnieiit jier pupil 
in an aided eolhge being, as Me stated above, G3 rupees a 3'ear for precitely the 
same etiucutioii, the proposed grant is elearl}', thcreturc, susceptible oi further 
reduction. 

1C. Again, tlie total expenditure in Governmciii schools of the highest class 
is 4,20.504 riipiM'S The mhooLs arc intcndid to give a high education, and to 
prepare pupiL for the University’'eutiance oxaminatiuu. But the value of such 
an educatiou is well known, and tiure is now no longer any necessity for so large 
a portion ot the cost of it being defiMycd by* the Governmi'iit. In these scliools 
every jmpil costs the State 24 rupees a icar ; whereas in an aided high >.011001 
every pupil co'.ts only Jls. 5. 13. a ytar, and it should be noted that not only ilid 
the aided high si-houls .send up more caiidid.ites for matrieulatioti than Guveru- 
nicnt high scliools, but uiiaidi’d private schools that cost the State nothing 
succeeded in niatrieuhitiiig 115 boy’'s; w'heieas the Government high schools that 
cost the State 2,12,397 lupecs lu.itrieulali-d only 802 hoys, at an average cost to 
the State of 703 rupees. Again, although the bulk of the expenditure in these 
schools i.s incurred on account of that portion df the leaching stafl, wliicli is 
reipiired to give the teaching necessary for the University entrance test, the 
bulk of the pupils aicnot prepared for this tc.ichiug, and by the amalgaii>ation 
of such schools funds will be tr«*ed from the establishinent of lower schools more 
suit* d to the requirements of the gciu*ral cotuniiiuity. It is proposed to reduce 
the Imperial grant to these schools to a sum. equal to one-fourth of the total 
cost. 

17. Similarly rediielion will he effected in the Imperial grants made to higlier 
aided schools to one-fnurth of the present amount. The local Government, in a 
recent ri'view which will he toiiiid in the Bengal volinuo of Educational Proceed¬ 
ings fur May 1608, bus admitted tlie profusion and unnecessary extravagance 
with M'hieh these grants are now administered. 

18. Ill scholarsliips, too, there is at present a great abuse of expenditure. In 

1808 no less than 10(1 jmiior scholarnhips of 18, 14, and 10 rupees per mensem 
were distributed among 058 candidates. We propose that a scholarship should 
be obtained only alter leal competition, for which one scholarship in 10 under¬ 
graduates M ould be ample. , 

19. Similarly, instead of tlie 40 senior scholarsliips o£ 32, 25, and 20 rupees 
per ineuscin vvfiich in 1808 were distributed among 164 candidates, it is pi oposed 
to allow 10 scholarnhips of 25 rupees, in the same prujiurtion of one scholarship 
for every 10 competitors. 

20. Again, we arc fully aware of the great importance which must lie attached 
in eveiy educational system to suitable normal schools ; but we see no object in 
maintaining then' at a great expense, on a small scale, at the same places and in 
competition, with each other. As the demand for schools increases ev^y division 
Will require its normal school, but meanwhile wo may well abolish all normal 
schools where there are not 80 pupils, or where tbe nomial schools, which will be 
retained, will be sufficient for tbe object in view. It is therefore proposed to 

reduce 
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reduce the number of six higher class normal schools to four, and of 21 lower 
qjass normal sciiook to 13. This will leave one normal bchool for each division, 
which in our opinion is sufficient for its wants. 

21 . It is probable that under tbe rule of p lymcnt by resuUs, the ajant for 
vernacular middle schools (82,137 rupees) miarht bo largely reduced. The grant 
(88,640 rupees) to vcmacular lower schools also is a proper charge on local 
funds, and, as your Clrace is aware, we are endeavouring to establish in Kongal a 
cess oi' the same nature and intendt'd for the haine purpose as the ce’-sc*. which 
are in operation in other parts of India. The ordi rs we have issued on this sub¬ 
ject received the approval of tlic Home Government in Desiiatuh No. 22, o( the 
2bth October 1868. 

22 . liBstly, wc are convinced that there is a good deal of iinneccssarv extra¬ 
vagance in miscellant oils chaiges, as wc have indicated in general terms in the 
15tii paragrajih of the draft Rtsolution. We shall call upon local Goverununts 
and All ministrations to evercibe a rigid supervision over such charges, and we 
have no doubt that a cousiderablo i-aviug will be eirccted, without any loss of 
efficiency, in tlie several departments. 

23. Wc do not think it necessary to prolong this Despatch by desciibing in 
detail how far these measures of retrenchment are applicable to the other local 
Gov erninents, but a careful examination of the subject has convinced us that they 
are more or less applicable, and that a very coubiilerable saving may be <‘flectod 
theix'by. At the same time wu would repeat our assurance that iiotliiiiir will be 
done hastily or arbitrarily and without the co-operation and support of the local 
Government concerned. 

24. We may further ex]>Iain that our proposed retrenchments will not affect 
the ('eniral Provinces or Hritish Burmah. In lJurmnh the Fduentional Depart¬ 
ment is hardly of three years’ standing, arid there is no room ft>r reduction. In 
the Central Provinces reductions are not necessary, becanst* there the Educational 
13epartinent has more closely pursued the policy of the Hume (ioverninent in 
resjx'ct to (education for the masses, and has, in pursuance of this pohey, suc- 
ceedi'd in obt,iinirig far more liberal co-upcratioii of the loeal commuiiily' than 
clsewhcro. 

25. With these remarks, we again solicit your Grai'e’s a«sent to the draft Reso¬ 
lution submitted in our Despatch of the IKth October 1860, No. 14. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Majfo. 

W. li. Afamtfield. 
a. N. Taylor.’ 

II. M. Durand, 

J. t>tracluy. 

R. Temple. 

J. F. Stephen. 


(Educational, No. 6 ) 
a 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of ludia 

in Council. 


ludia Office. London, 

My Lord, 26 May 1870. 

Para. 1 . Thb Despatch^ of your Excellency in Council, dated 6th February, 
No. 3 of 1870, on the subject of education and educational expenditure, has been 
considered by me in Council. 


2. Your Lordship in Council observes that simple reduction of expenditure 
was not the sole scope of your draft Resolution. On this point I have|only»t»> 
/ibserve, that in, the first paragraph of the covering Despatch voti described the 
draft Resolution as one ** on the subject of educational expenditure wbfcli you 
397- 3 P 2 proposed ” 
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proposed*'to issue in furtherance of the determination to reduce our general 
expenditure announced in the Financial Dof^patcli of the 20th September 186SL 
1 may add that I consider this object of the greatest importance, and such as to 
funush a sufficient justification of any measure which does not involve any 
abandonment of the duty undertaken by the Government in the matter of <»duca- 
tioii. 

3. Befure entering on a consideration of the present Despatch and of the pre¬ 
vious Resolution of your Exccllenc}^ in Council, I desire to explain, with refer¬ 
ence to the lltlj paragraph of the former document, that, it was not my inten¬ 
tion to limit unduly the discretion of your Excellency's Government in the 
application of such general principles as may have received, or may yet receive, 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in ConneiK But I must remind you that, 
^n the subiect of education, not only the general principles to bo tollowed, but 
the outline at least of the measures Uy which those principles arc to bo carried 
into eifert, liavo been the subject of direct instruction from England. In the 
third paragraph of the Despatch of tlie 7th April, No. 4 of 1859, there is an 
examination of the ** ineans prescribed ” in tlie previous Despatch of 1854 ** for 
the accoujplishmeiit of the general objects,’* wliich bud been set forth us the 
objects to be kept in view by tlio Government of India. These in( ans were 
deiined with considerable minuteness, and included much detailed refcTenee to 
the very arrangements in which you now propose to make important moditica- 
tiotis. It was bocuu'^c the dr«tft liesolutimi which aecoiiipanied your Despatch 
of the IHth October, No. 14 of 18G0, did not seem to me to indicate with suf¬ 
ficient clearness tiro nature and extent of those modifications, that 1 hesitated to 
give it my sanction without some further explanations. Considering the great 
imi>ortuiice of tlie subject, and the degree in which every step has been made 
matter of inquiry or instruction from tiiy predecessors in Council, 1 am still of 
opinion that i could not properly decide on accoiding my sanction to xumr draft 
Kcbolutiou until the iieces>dary explanations had been afforded. 

4. 1 can at once, however, with reference to the Despatch under immediate 
reply, assure \our Excellency in Council that there has been no alteration of the 
main views of the Home Government, as quoted from previous Debpalclics in 
paragraphs 5 to 10 of your recent Despatch. 

5. In the brief remarks whiidi I shall offer on \our Despatch, I would bo 
understood as ap])roving generally of the main principle which runs through it, 
namely, that the Goveruuieiit exjienditure should, as far as possible, be reduced 
with reference to the education of those who aie well able to pay for themselves, 
and should be mainly directed to the provision ol an elementary education for 
the masses ol‘ the jieople. 

O. But though the policy indicated in this general statement is a sound one, it 
is olnioiis that its judicious n]>pli(*ation to our educational system in India will 
rcijuire a %eiy caivful regard to the circunistaiices, disposition, and degree of 
civilisation of the people. 

7. Now the difficulty under wdiicli I have laboured in dealing with the pre.Hent: 
Despatch, as w'cdl as with the previous draft Resolution, is that I have b«*on fur- 
iiisin^d with no specific details of the evils to be dealt with, and have not had the 
benefit of the opinion^ of those who are practically engaged in education, so as 
to kani what, in their view, will probably be the result of these gent nil proposals 
of the Government. I have therefore been apprehensive, when asked to give my 
concurrence to geucial and seemingly indisputable propositions, that 1 shall be 
sauciioiiing some innovations which may tcuid to arrest the present successful 
course of education. 1 will, for cxemple, mention one point, on which 1 should 
desire precise inforinatioii. 

8. The scheme of your Excellency's Government is based, as I have stated, on 
the limitation of expenditure upon tlie education of those who are well able to 
pay for themselves, and on the policy of bestowing increased attention upon the 
elementary education of the masses. But 1 have always understood that those 
aniong<4; whom our English system has struck the deepest root, though generally 
of^ the iliicrary and iiigher crastes, can by no means be described as belonging to 
the w'calthier classes of society. An explicit statement of this fact is to be found 
in the last Report of tho Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. He states, 

• ** But 
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‘‘BUtafowof our l)e«.t studdits nre ii» oas\ nrcnmHltOicos, and mo^t of tlieirt 
Imve Bome difficulty in providing for the necessary expenditure of a college 
career/’ Again, 1 oliservc from a correspondence printed in the Calcutta 
Government Gazette of the 20ih January last, that the Go\ernment of Bengal 
questions, apparently with suecc'^B, the statomout that the bulk of departmental 
expenditure of Bengal is for high English education, and the Director ol Public 
Instruction gives his decided opinion that any sweeping ineusure su<*h as is now 
suggested will not lead to financial success. 

9. A genera] review of the progress of education in India during tlie last 30 
or 40 years seems to point out that we have eonipletely succeeded in impressing 
on the most intelligent classes, at first distrustful, apathetic, or indifferent, thai 
we have great and dif^interested objects in view in promoting their own interests, 
and have induced them to co-operate with us, so as to make annually greater and 
greater pecuniary eouiributions in behalf of their own improvement. Nothijig 
can be more satisfactory tliari this residt, and if once we c.in instil into the real 
ii]i[)cr classes of India tlie roiiviction now entertained, but not entertained tiil 
very lately, by every oulighteiied man in England, that one of the main duties ol 
souety is to provide for the sound primary instruction of the humbler classes, 
we shall lay the real ioimdatiou lor that gt iieral system of education which it 
the di'siie of your Kxcelhncy’s Governnuuit to esrahlish. 

10. PioceocVmg now t*> the substance of the Disjiatfdi and of the pievious 
Resolution of your Excellency iu Goiiiudl, it would seem that the reform-' which 
your 1-ordbliip in Council coniempldtes nun he ranged under tin* followdiig 
heads:— 

I. Colleges. 

II. High Schools, 

III. Scholarships. 

IW Grantb-in-Aid. 

V. Miscellaneous Chartres. 

'With ‘‘Special Colleges" your Excelleuey in Council do(*s not [iroposi* t<i 
interfere, and of this course 1 entiiely aj)pro\c. 

11. First, with respect to colleges. I fully concur with your Exeelleiuy in c olleffen 
Council in coiisiileriiig it inexpedient that (Jo\eniment Collcgts should be maiii- 
tnined in actual conipdiliou with caeli (»tl)er, but iu the previous Kesolutii n of 

your Goi enimc'iit (p.ira. IS; allusion is made to iho competition of colleges in the 
same province. ISow, piovincc' is a t*nu to wliieli no definite meaning has bei'u 
attacdicfl in Iiuha, and I am fearful, theieJon*, in expies^iiig inj c^oncuiremee w'itli 
your \iewb, that 1 may, I)} implicaiion, Iu* aeeoninig mj -'auction to the sup- 
j)iessh)n of a college whicli is nallv iu co-opi ration, rather than iii compc*titiuTi, 
with auoilu-r institution. The test should In that iwo colhges shouhl not be 
maintained, when the students now di-tributed between tbe tw^i could without 
diflicnlty be ('diic.iteil in one, and wdieii that one is lasuy aeeessiblc to allse<‘kiiig 
instruction. 

12. Your Excellency in Council pioju'ses to reduce the expenditure ou col¬ 
leges in licngal to h ss than one-lialf of the present aiuoiiiit, to reuuce it to an' 

(Hjuality with the HUin total ol the endowments and h^es of tlie (^olleges. I 
regard this as a proficr obj(»ct for attainment, hiii ii is one to which the apftroacli 
should be made with caution. To rednec the Cto\ernmoiit ex]ieiiditure ou col¬ 
leges, uno iciUf' to less than one-half, would tend, 1 fear, entirely to paraly‘-e 
the action of high educatioi^in IScngal, and 1 cannot feel sanguine that the <*on- 
fident hope c.xpressed m the 26th paragraph of your Ucbolution, thatpiivate 
liberality will meet, or more than meet, the retrenchment made in the Govern¬ 
ment giant will be fulfilled at an eaily liate. On ilic contrary, 1 am apprehen¬ 
sive that a larger and buddeii reduction in the Government grant will tend to 
the diminution, rather than the augineutalioii, of private liberality. 

13. I fully concur in the opinion of your Excellency in Council, that none High ftchooU. 
should be admitted to high schools who are not qualified to benefit by the 
instruction given in tliciri. Ti'hobe schools should be established strictly to 

impart high education, and to prepare students for the Universities. The num¬ 
ber of students on the rolls should not be increased by those who oiJght to find 
llieir education in schools of a lower grade. By confining high schools to their 
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proper fun<tioii% 1 do not doubt tloit tlio nnrubfT may be reduced, and ttfat a 
considerable saving in expenditure rany be thus effected, ^ 

14. I will not withhold my sanction from tlic arrangements which yourExcel- 
lonty in ('ouncil proposes to inlrodoce niih le^^pect to scholarships, but lam some¬ 
what doubtful as to the propriety of exactly proportioning the number of scholar¬ 
ships to the ntimhor oi caiulidatis. i think that the more just plan would be to 
insist that no student obtain a seholursliip ^hu cannot pass an examination ui a 
certain high standatd, whatever may be the number of competitors. Under the 
plan proposed in the Resolution of your Excellent in ('ouucil, 10 scholarships 
might be awarded in 1871 among one bundled (100) candidate^ and only six m 
1872 among sixty (00) candidates, while the /tli, 8th, 9th, and 10th men in 
1872 might be superior to H*ver.il of the elected men in 18/1. The awaid of a 
seWarship might thus ^Icpimd on other eireurustances thdii the merit of a can- 
dylatc, and those ciiciimstauces niiglit be bucli that the candidate could exercise 
no control over them. 

15. I entirely concur with the vii ws stated by your Excellency in Council on 
this branch of the subject. I am a()prehen''ive that a pressure may, in some 
instance<«, have been applied to a eomiiiunity, sriiiiiiliited not so much by the 
actual requirements of the localit\, a--* by a d< sire to olitain a graut-m-aid under 
the hope ihdt what has onceb(cn gi\en will never be recalled. 

IG. I also concur with your Excellency in Council in considering that mis- 
cellciiieous expendimie in the EducMtioiml Dofiartment may be easily and pro¬ 
perly rcduccil, if a careful scrutiny be uistitutid. 

17. 1 shall rely on thcassinanco of jour Lordship in Council that no changes 
should be iiitioduced without caietuJ consultation viitli the various local Cioveni- 
meiits and Administrations. 

18. With these remarks, 1 shall leave the subject to the administration of 
your Excellonej in t'ouncil, and I shall bo jireparcd to give* vour Lordship’s Go- 
veniiiient my be‘st support in the attainniciit <if the twofold object of tnairitaiuing 
education in India on a sound basis of }>iincjj)lc, anil of introducing a well-coii- 
bideied economy into the operation of a most important dep<irtmciit. 


T have, &r. 
(signed) Argyll. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE LEVY OF A ROAD AND EDUCATIONAL 

CESS IN BENGAL. 


(Home Department.—Education.—No. 17 of 1869.) 

To Ilis Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Arfl^lly k.t., Her Majtsty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord Duke, h'^ort William, 31 December 1869. 

With our Despatches noted on the margin,* we transmitted to Her Majesty’s * Education, to 
Government a copy of coirespondeuee with the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of pioviriing from locdl sources the means of extending elementary edu- juiJinfis. 
cation among the masses of Bengal, and of coiiatrueting and maintaining roads No. 8, dated 9th 
and other works of public utility. We were assured by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor I that his Honor >^oul(l ap)>ly himself to thi‘ consideration of the measures 
necessary for the imposition of the propo«ied local taxation, and the corre¬ 
spondence terminated with the expression of our hopc+ that no delay would be 
allowed to take place in the adoption of the requisite legislative procet dings in 
the (Council of the Lieutenant (xovernor. 

2. Sir Stafford Northcote, in his Despatch of the 28th October 1868, No. 22, 
expressed his full approval of tli(‘ proceedings of the Goveinment ol India, as 
rt‘yortul in the Despatches above mentioned, and added that he would await 
with iiJt<rest our further communications on the subject. 

3. We now tiansinit for your Grace’s information a copy of further corre- 
spondtTice $ with the Government of Bcmgal. 

4. Ill our original letter to the Goi»rnnient of Bengal, No. 237, dated the 
2.St]i April 1868, wr* declared that wi‘ declined to discuss an> further the ques¬ 
tion of the necessity of ])ro\iding elementary iuslruction for the masses of 
Bengal, or whether the charge ought or ought not to tall ujion the Imperial 
revenues, and we stated that while we would always be ready to \iew in the 
most liberal spirit all questions th.it might arise, and to afford every helji that 
the GovcrnmiMit couhl reasonably be exjieeied to give, w(' would “ decline in 
future to listen to any proposition the effect of which would hi* to throw upon 
the Slate the main hurdini of the cost of educating the people of Bengal.” 

Wc belieu'd, on receipt of the It tier No. 1520, dated 13th May 1868, that the 
Lieutenant (ioveruor had fully accepted the policy thus laid down by the 
Government of India, but we have now learned with extreme regret that this 
belief wras incorrect, 

5. The letter of the Government of Bengal of tin* 30th Ajiril last, in which 
the whole question of the policy of imposing a local cess on lands is discussed, 
and the objections of the Lieutenant Governor to such a cess stated, must be 
read with its enclosures. The conclusion arrived at by his Honor (paragraph 
33) is that a separate tax for education in the permanently settled districts is 
very unadvisable.” At the same time his Honor observes (paragni]>h 38) that 
he ** is prepared to admit the necessity of a'local tax upon land for the main¬ 
tenance and construction of local roads.” 

6. It was deemed expedient to dispose of the latter question separately and 

at 


t Letter frcitn OfTiciatlng Secielary to Gormiment of Bengal, No. ITiSO, dated May 1808. 

T LetlpT to Ben^l, No. 811, dated 6th Juno 1868, g 

% Erom ]^nira]l, jSo. 1768a, dated 30th A^nil 1H60, and enclosures. 

To Bengal, No. 586, dated «K)th Septenihor ir09, and endorBcinents thereon to Public Wo|kB and Finan¬ 
cial Departments, llos. 687 and 538. 
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* LottwtoBaneai, at ODcc. We have accordingly reqnpsted • the Lieutenant Governor to take 
necessary steps for imposing a local cess upon the land for the maintenance 
and construction of roads. We have been moved to adopt ^is course by the 
, following considerations. We entirely maintain the determination expressed 
in our letter to the Government of Bengal of the l^.'ith April 1868, No. 337, 
not to discuss the question of local taxation any further. Nothing, in our 
opinion, would be gained by relaying in detail to the letter now received from 
the Bengal Government: the only result to he antieij)ated is further delay. 
Considering, moreover, that nothing can be done in this mutter without legis* 
lation, the Government of India is placed in u diflieult position. We eanuot 
force the Bengal (’ooncil to legislate, and it would be hardly expedient to legis¬ 
late on sueh u purely loc.-!! mutter in the (’ouncil of the Governor General, and 
in opposition to tlu* view.s of the local administration. This last difficulty, 
hone\cr, will he greatly diiainislied, if not altogether removed, after the local 
Council has passi'd a mca'ure imposing a cess on the laml for »hc construction 
of roads. ^Vheii this has been done, a nicrt* ndilitiou to the rate of the cess 
will possibly gh'C everything that is required for (‘durational purposes. 

/. We have informed the Lieutenant Governor that he will be again ad¬ 
dressed in regard to the educational cess, hut that we adhere in all respects to 
the views expressed in our letter of the a.’ith April 1868 on the subject. We 
have ]K)stp<)!ied making any further immediate eoinmunicatiou with the view 
of first distinctly ascertaining the views of Her Majesty's Government. 

8. Jn our Educational De-patch, No. 14, dated the 18th October last, we 
hare vciy fully reviewed the geiural subject of the educational expenditure and 
the educational policy of the Gorc'rnmcnt of India. Your Grace will learn 
from that Desjrateh that v.c eohtemi>late eonsidcmhlc redu(’tions in tli(' fornjcr, 
esjieeially in tlic nmtit'r of higher education ; and that, for financial reasons, 
it is more than ever imperative that the cost of primary vernacular education 
should he defrayed from local resources. If this priiiciph' is (o be thoroughly 
adopted, it is essential that no e.\(*eption sliould he marl(‘ in favour of any si:^le 
pror iuce. 

9. We feel eompelh'd, moreover, to differ !arg(‘lv from the view- expressed 
in the h'tfer of the (iovernm(*nt of Beneal of the .30tn April 1869, as to the 
l)ro])ricty and possibility of lev)ing a ta\ for local ]>uri)uses in the Province of 
Bengal. 

10. The Lieutenant Governor s arguments a (regards the unfainw'ss of taxing 
the land for the education of tluit small pf*r-eentage of the non-agrieultnral 
comniunily which is included in the rural population need not he diseu-sed 
here. This point has not been found to involve anj^ piaetieal diffiealtifs in 
provinces in which the eess is already imjmsed ; and even if it were otherwise 
in Bengal, means might easily be devistd of lowing n small additional 
payment from the noii-agricultural eoinmunity who will benefit by the village 
schools 

• 11. In any ease, the children of forty millions of the people of a great 

province, nine-tenth- of whom are supposed to belong to the agricultural 
classes, TC(]uire to be educated, roads have to be made, and, by sanitary 
measure®, life has to he saved. The real qiu stion, therefore, is, arewejus- 
tifi( d in levying a cess and making it mainly chargeable on the landed pro- 
IK*rry of the province ? 

12 The Lieutenant Governor argues (|)aragra])hs 7 to 10) that, although 
the eess has been iiiqiosed voluntarily on the landowners of the permanently 
settled districts of Benares yc t it would be quite futile to attempt to levy the 
same tux as a voluntary measure in Bengal. W'e do not wish to deduce any 
ai^ument from the eess levied in Benares. We are qiiite of opinion, however, 
that voluTitarv taxation cannot be relied on to support a sound system of 
popular education. Tliis conclusion was arrived at in 1859, and iias been 
confirmed by all subsequent experience, and notably in Madras, where the 
experiment of •! dying on voluntary efforts has had a full trial. 

13. Bui while holding the opinion above mentioned, and while calling 
special attention to the ill effects of “ compromising the dignity of Government 

^7 
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by pladngGorernment semcnts in the light of unfortunate and often unsuccess- 
/ul applicants for pecuniary contributions for objects which the Government is 
confessedly very anxious to promote,** the Lieutenant Ooveinor (paragra]>h 87) 
nevertheless states that, if the compulsory cess be abandoned (as lie urges), he 
is fully prepared on his part to do all in his power to reduce the Imperial 
contributions by callmg upon private munificence to bear a coniinvaVt/ increast¬ 
ing share of the expenses of higher education.^* We are unable to reconcile 
these apparently opposite conclusions. 

14. The objections urged in paragraphs 10 to 19 of the letter are not 
to the principle rf a cess on the landholders for the education of the agrieul- 
tural population, but are based on the difficulties of detail in apportioning that 
cess fairly. No doubt there are great difficulties. Many persons deriving jirofits 
from land not inherited since the permanent settlement. Lave possibly paid 
the market price for the land under an impression that the permanent si tile- 
ment rcaidered any further Imperial imj^ost on the land impossible. To such 
persons the proposed cess may appear as an additional and special taxation, 
and the question is whether the terms of the permanent settlement really bar 
such taxation? We think that Article VII.* of the permanent settlement not 
only does not bar such taxation, but may fairly be interpreted to couleiuplate 
it, always having regard to the fact that such special and additional taxation be 
not for Imperial purjioses, but for the benefit of the agricultural classes only. 

15. But the answer to the general objections as to the right to imi>ose a 
cess and the inean^ of levying it is to be found at the close of the letter of 
30th Apiil, wherein it is sai<l “that his Honor is jircpared to admit the 
necessity of a local tax upon land for the inaintemanee and eonstruetioii of 
local roads.*' This tax, it is clear, must be paid by the ver}’' persons whom 
it is considered unjust to tax for education, and on whom the apportionment 
of the rale of charge is. owing to the complexity of tenures and sub-t<‘nures, 
thought to be such an insuperable difficulty. 

1(5. Wo now proceed to notice the objections raised in paragraphs 20 to 
25 of tlu* letter The Lieutenant (lovcruor lays great stress on an argument, 
drawn liom the works of Mr. Mill, that the land revenue in India is not 
taxation at all, hut is a portion i-f the lent n'ser\ed from the beginning by the 
State; (2) that the Cioverninent demand on the land can b<‘ increased in 
other jisirls of India, because there the State “has never waivid the right of 
retaining to it&elf siudi jiortions as it may think proper of the increase of 
rent,” and that on this account the so-eallc'd cesses in Northern and Western 
India are regally not taxation proper at all, but only portions of the Imperial 
demaiul, whieh the Covernnient might have taken entirely to itself, but which 
it has pri'ferrcd to set aside for local purjiosi^s ; (;}) that as the Imperial de¬ 
mand ill Bengal has been fixed and determined by law, any cess now iuiposc'd 
would differ from the cesses in Northc*rn India, and be taxation propc^r on the 
land, whereas, according to Mr, Alill, thi^ permanent sc*ttleiijent exactly places 
the Government of India, by express stijnilatioii, in the \ery jiosition which the 
Governnumt of England is placed b}^ mere desuetude of the exercise of its 
right, owing to the land tax in JCngland not having varied since the beginning 
of the last eenlur)’, that is to say, the land lax in England cannot (according 
to Mr. Mill) he raised, because the Govc*rnincnt has not raisc'd it for !.''»(> yc*ars, 
still Ic'ss in Bengal can it be raised, not only bc*<*ausc it has not been raised for 
nearly 80 3 ’ears, but also beesause the Govc‘niment, nearly HO yn^ars ago, 
spcciallj agreed not to raise i^^; (4) finally^ Mr. Wilson and Sir B Peacock are 
quoted to show that the landowners in Bengal cannot be sul>jcetcd to any special 
taxation, but only’' to “ a general tax that upplic s to all others.” 

17- The 


• A^iivU FJ/.—To provent tniBConstruction of the foregoin/; Artjcloa, the Governor Gciieinl in 
Council thtiiks it nocessary to iiiak3 the fbUoviing declarations to the zenuudais, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprictois of land ;— 

It being the duty of tlic ruling power to piotect all clobscs of people, and more particularly those who 
tiom their situation arc most heJfdcbs, the Gorexnor General in Council will, whenever he ma> deem it 
proper, eniu*t such icgulations as he may think necessary lor the protection and welfare of the inclepei^ent 
taloukdars, ryots, and other cultivators ot the soil ; and no ztininuar, independent taioukdA, or other 
• at*tual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on ihis account to make any objeciiun to the discharge of the 
fixed asscbsment which they have respectively agreed to pay. c 
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17 . The quotation from Mr. Mill appears to us to have no kind of appli¬ 
cation to tbe point at issue. His retnarkb, as tlie context shows* rdate entirelv 
to Imperial taxation for Imperial purposes; whereas the cess proposed to 
be raised in Ben^xal is purely a local cess for local purposes* and will not come 
into tbe Imperial Exchequer at all. Indeed, the main drife of the argument is 
that the land should bear bome of the burdens of tbe inerting requirements 
of the progress of society, because the landlords “ grow richer as it were in 
their sleep, without working, risking, or economisingand this is exactly tbe 
view of the Government of India. Moi’cover, as noticed above, all these ob¬ 
jections to the levy on the land of a cess for education apply equally to the 
levy of a cess for roads, and the Lieutenant Governor agrees to levy a cess 
for roads. 

18. The firNt position taken up by the Lieutenant Governor it is unnecessary 
to discuss, for it is immaterial to his argument. 

19. Tbe gist of that argument is, that the cesses being in reality a mere 
portion o> the land revenue, and the amount of that land revenue having been 
limited in Bengal, it is not competent to Government to impose them. ()n 
the other Imutl, it is argued that no liniitition on the amount of land revenue 
has been elsewhere imposed, and that, then*fore, their imposition elsewhere is 
justifisible. But the fallacy of this aigumeut is twofold,—it is not accurate to 
say that Government lias not temporarily or ptTinuneutly waived its right 
aiijwheri' out of Bengal to its share of the rent beyond certain limits, iieitlier 
are the cesses ically part of tbe land revenue. 

UO, For example, in the Circular regarding tbe Seharunpore Sctllciiu nt 
issued by the late Lieutenant Governor of the Nuith Western Provinces, Mr. 
*&(■ appendixXX, Colvin, in 1834,* it wa.s avowed that the Government share of the assets, 
** hikeu as land revcmie, would be limited to 50 per cent., and tbe setthmeuts 
of the ('ential Piovinees and of Oudli, as well as the settU'int'Uls in progress in 
tbe North N\ estem Provinces, have been conlessedly conducted on tlie same 
basis, and yet, sis may be seen from the (’ireidar of 14th July 1866, ex- 
plaining and modifying the former Circular, the entire amount of th(‘ ces,ses 
is inkeii from the landlord’s share of the assets in excess of the Govemincul 
share of .30 per cent. 

iJ 1. And, in truth, the Gov eminent has lieeu justified iu ftillowing that course. 
For the second error in the Lieutenant Governor’s argument is, that lie assumes 
the identity of tbe eesses with the laud reve'iue. Their true nature has, how¬ 
ever, been already pointed out to the Government of Bongiil in paragraphs .3 
to 9 of our letter to that Government of the 28th Oetober 1867, No. .3876. 
We annex an extract! of these })aragraphs for ready reference. The letter 
itself will he found recorded as No. 39 of our Educational Proceedings of 
October 186/. 

22. The Government has not waived its right in Bengal, or anywhere else, 
to impose local cesses In fact, it may be rather said that by the tenor of the 
* reeulatioiis which made the decennial settlement, the right was es|>eeially re- 
serveiL for the main stipulation was that Government should take a portion of 
the assets as clear net revenue, and it carefully tlm'w upon the zemindar the 
burden of ail local rajuirements (see Regulation Vlll. of 1793, Sections 72 end 

96.) 


t Pftia.Ii, As a mattei of State lia^ never undertalsen to provide fundi for the education uf 

the ni048 ui tho people 

<> < oiiMqui ) UH W. 1 B oric:lnAl1y the raio in Bengal, ho in tho Noith Wcetern Province!, the proportion 
of the lent taken an ip\i*nu< 1)^ (xovernnnnt lias hec*n fixed on ealculatiouB into which the element oi a 
pTO\iHion lor tin g<*iieral ednoauon of the people did not enter. 

7* Jn tlie lecf nt settlementH in Upper India, the limit of the Imperial demand has been fixed at 50 per 
oent« ot the net unsets, anti thii uouJd have been iti limit, even li nu further provision by a distinct cess 
hod been ex|Midient lor educational purpoBos, 

th Tim educHlioiuil ceis, on the other liand, varies in amount arcordlug to local requirements, and is, 
aeoortlingly, clearly laki n front the iiroprieton of the eoil as a BPparate tax for upecial lotal jiurposea. It 
is 110 doubt a true tax, ioi it ih not voluntary; although, in the Upper Piovinees oi Bengal, from the eir- 
eiimstatices Under tlliiili it liuh been Uvied, the ol»Jocts to which and the manner in which it » applied, it 
is probahlybiot unpotnilar 

0 But It is altoj^ttii'i sepamte from the Imperial revenue, and if it became impossible for any special 
reasons to apply its proceeds lo the purposes for whidi it is designed, it would not be levied at all. 
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96.)* ®s regards police, dawks,! &e., &e., the zemindars have ever since 

I^me this burden; and if it be shown, as can easily be shown, first that educa¬ 
tion, at any rate primary local education, was not, when the permanent settle¬ 
ment was made, acknowledged as a fair <diaige on lmi>eiial revenues, and that 
it never- has been since so acknowledged t and secondly, that it is in its nature 
one fairly to be borne by a local cess, the argument from the perpetual settle¬ 
ment falls to the ground. 

23. In reply to the third argument, it may be urged that as it is admitted 
that the permanent settlement “does not entitle the‘zemindar to evade his just 
share of the taxation of the country,” and as the Government intends t» adopt 
as a general printaple what has already been widely acted upon,! namely, that 
the land of India should defray the cost of the education of the agricult oral 
population, there is no reason why the real property of Bengal should alone 
e\'ade this burden. 

24. As to the quotations from the speeches of Mr. Wilson and Sir B. 
Peacock, it is only necessary to say generally that there is nothing in them 
against tlie levy of a local ce^8 on the land, always provided that the cess be 
dev(»ied to the agricultural population, that it be no more than is levied on land¬ 
holders in other jiarts of India, anti that it be general on towns and villages. 
On the contrary, in the very same speech to which allusion is made, Air. 
Wilson went on to say— 

“ I am aware that much discussion has taken place from time to time a<' to 
the light to tax the zemindars and other intermediate jiroprietors under 
th<‘ perpetual land settlement. Sir, the Govenimeut have given their 
most attentive considei ation to this claim of exemption, and I must say 
the more I have looked into it, the more 1 am t■im^ince<l that a mort' illu¬ 
sive claim could not be set up. * • • * 

“ The only nobility whicli India now has, or is likely to have, must chi<*fly 
Im‘ these wealthy owners of permanently settled estates, the whole 
inipro\ed value of which must go exclusively to them, while in all oth«'r 
parts of India the Governm<*nt on the part of the public will sliart* it. 
Well, but. Sir, are wo to base a future polic}' upon the exemption from 
taxation of the richest and only privileged class in India ? ” 

2 .5. The Lii'uteiinut Clovemor further urges (in paragraphs 2G and 27 of his let¬ 
ter) that Ilengal already pays inon* taxes than any other province, and that on this 
account its inhabitants should be exempted from any special burden, and fur¬ 
ther tliat, if fresh taxation is necessary, it should be Imperial and not local. 
The tsis-ution of one province, however, cannot be compared with that of another. 
The only roinpiurison upon which any argument can iiossihly be fountied must 
be the average incidence of taxation per head of the population. Looked at in 
this light, it is believed Bengal has no claim to exemption from a local tax 
which ib being levied in other provinces. 

26. The Lieutenant Governor protests (paragraphs 29 and 30) against the 
entire charge of primary education being thrown on the laud. But thi'* pro¬ 
test, as above shown, is directed against paragraph J 2 of the Government of 
India's letter of October 1867, and will doubtless be withdrawn when the 
Lieutenant Governor is informed that the Government of India wi'-hes that the 
land should provide for the requirements of the agricultural population only, 
and considers that a similar but separate cess should be levied m urban <lis- 
tricts. * 

27. It 


* JE^rarU from VJII. of ;— 

Sfutioii 72.—The Betil«*ineat U tp be made, os far as possible, in one net «»nni, free from an^- chargcH of 
moshaira, zemindary, anilay, poolouody, catcherry charges, or others of a similar nature ; it being intemied 
that all chaigeB incidental to the receipt of the rents of the lands, and indef^iident of the allowancen ot the 
ofiicers of Government and expenses attending the collection oS the public rcireiiue, shall bo defray id by 
the proprietors from the produce of tlieir lauds. 

tiectiou 96.—The settlement is to be mode, as far as possible, in one net sum. free from any clmrxes of 
moshairo, zemlndary, aiulah, poolbiindy, cuteberry, oi ouier charges of a similar natnre ; it being iiiteiuled 
that all charges incidental to the receipt of the rents of the lands, independent of the allowances of the 
officers of Government and expenses attending tlto collection of the pubbe revenne, shull be <|cfray<^ by 
^ the j^prietors from the produce ot their lands. 

t xbia ie now defrayed by a ee» of the exact nature of that which it is proposed to levv for roads, 
education, foe. * 

i Except in Bengal and Madras, cesses exist all over India, and the Madras Government has been moved 
4o raise one* « 
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27- It is iir£;ed that the levy of a small local charge would turn the current 
of popular feeling against education altogether. In answer to this it can be 
shown that in pi ovinces where compulsory contributions have been raised for 
these ]>urpose8, such results as have been anticipated have not occurred. The 
voluntary contributions towards educational purposes made in the North 
Western Provinces and Oudh arc laiger in proportion to those in Bengal or 
Madras, where local taxation has not yet been in force for those objects. 

28. Wc admit that the Government of India, in May 1839, were (as stated 
in the Lieutenant (iovernor's 31st and 32nd paragraphs) of oiiinion that a cess 
could not be imposed in Bengal, but a reference to the records of that date has 
shown us that the true nature of the charge levied in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces was not then fullv understood In fact, when the Governor General 
expressed his opinion that a cess was impracticable in Bengal, he oidered in the 
&mc note an inquiry to be made in the Punjab and North Western Provinces 
as to what had been done in those provinces. In any case, although the Govern¬ 
ment of that day expressed an opinion adverse to the introduction of a cess 
into Bengal, sucli an opinion can hardly be considered binding on the present 
Government, which secs before it what funds ra]^ed in this manner are effecting 
and are likely to effect in other provinces. 

29. In paragrajibs 33 to 35, the Lieutenant Governor defines what he means 

by mass education, and we accept the definition given in the latter portion of 
the 33rd paragraph, that is to say, that its object is to raise the intellectual st^itus 
of the masses, who will remain as before agiiculturists, labourers, or artiz«ms^ 
but with a fair knowledge of reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic. This 
is the object that Mr. Thomason had in view when he I'stablished the cess in the 
North Western Provinces, and it seems to fulfil wliat is generally consideied to 
be the duty of Go\emmeiit in the matter of primary etlueatioii, and exactly 
mect'i the requiremenis of the Educational Desjiatch of 1851. But we do not 
admit that this object in Bengal alone should be left to work itself out hy the 
gradual J)^ogre^s of time/* The argument now put forward is precisely what 
bir Frederick lliilliday urged 10 year^ the (jloverument of that day 

refused to accept it. 

30. If it was tlioiighi dcfeclivc then it is still more so now, when fundamental 
truths with regard to the duties of Goveriiiiicut iii respect to the in^truetiou of 
the people ar<‘ far more generallx rccognistd than they wive. Tt will, thereto! e, 
be iier(*ei\pd bj your Grace that we dissent from the opinions expressed in 1859, 
which SI cm to have bteii the ii concurred in by the Governor General in ( ouiii il, 

that a cc'ns for rhe eucourageinent of education cannol: be imposed in Bengal,**' 
anil we still more widily ili*Hseiil fiom the sentiments evpicssed in the Minute 
quoted in the foot note to the 35tli paragrajili of the letter of the Government 
of Bengal. 

31. The tendency of many of those opinions is that education cither should 
not or cannot be cvteuided, beiause such exteuision might have the effect of 
plac*ing a small charge on property, and might interfere with the present relations 
between capital and labour. 

32 We ha^e already endeavoured to show that the first line of argument is 
fallacious. The latter is one which it is not iieei'ssary to lefute further than to 
say that it is opposed to all modern feelinf' and experience. In dealing with 
these questions we should ai t on the broad principle tliat it is our duty to 
exteuil bv every legitimate means, to all over v\hom wc have influence, the oppor- 
timilv of acquiring the elements of knowledge. Political or economical 
cxpedu'iiey have long ceased to form an element in the consideration of this 
quc'-lion Fee ling strongly that it is our duty to place within the easy reach of 
all our fidlow subjects, as far ac» our power goes, the opportunity of developing 
the intelligence which has beim given to man, wc think it sufficient to remark 
that the time has happily for ever passed away for such discussions. 

33. We fully admit the magnitude of the problem to be solved, and concur 
ill the view that the present generation may possibly pass away before the 
maises 4f the population of Bengal may, even under the most fortunate cir* 
cuiiisianees, experience from the efforts that we now make any complete or 
general l^esult. But we cannot admit that plans of enlightenment and intel¬ 
lectual improvement for the masses in this or any other country are utopian, ov 

that 
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that we have not at our diaposalJmeana and resources sufficient at all events to 
begin the performance of what*in this respect we believe to be a national 
duty. 

34 . The commencement of this great work can be only momentarily post¬ 
poned. ‘ The Imperial resources of the Empire are unable to provide the Targe 
sums necessary for such purposes as this. If we are to make roads, to educate 
the people of Bengal, and keep them healthy and clean, it can only be dune by 
imposing on local resources such a burden as they can conveniently bear. We 
are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the^ Government of 
India to insist on their gradual imposition; and if we have refrained from taking 
immediate steps for this latter object, it mainly is because we wish, as we have 
already observed, to be informed in the first instance whether our conclusions 
are acce])ted by Her Majesty’s Government, it being of much importance tliat 
we should be fully assured of their support in any measures that we may take to 
give effect to our intentions. 

We have &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

W. H. Mansfield. 

a. N. Taylor. 

II. M. Durand. 

J. Strachey. 

It. Temple. 

J. V. Stephen. 


(Revenue.—No. 1768 a.) 

From H. L. Dnmpicr^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 30 April 1869. 

I AM now directed to reply to the letters marginally noted, on the subject ol* the ex- No. .*5876, of 28th 
tension of lower class veniacnlar education in Bengal, and of the source from which the 1’* 

requisite funds for the purpose should be obtained. AprU uwm. 

2. Tn the first of these letters tlio Governor General in Council has exj)rcsped his 
bclieJ‘ that wbat is called the improved Patshahi scheme in Bengal has worked success- enclosures.* 
fully, has promised it a fair trial, and stated that no interference witli it is at present con- 
tein})lated. The letter, however, goes on to point out tliat the Jmj)enal Revenues cannot 
be charged witli the expenditure required fur the extension of this scliemc ; it is laid down 
that there is no part of India in which the Irnponal Revenue can, with less fairness, he 
called upon to contribute to local objectsthan Bengal, as there can be no doubt that *^the 
share of the income of the proprietors of the soil which the permanent settlement 
originally gave to Government, is now far less than in other provinces.” It is accord- 
in^y declared to be the opinion of the Governor General in Council that the muiu 
burden of vernacular education in Boniral should fall ii<»i on the Iinjierial Kevennes, but, 
as elsewhere, on the jiropiiclors of the land.” A voluntaiy cess, similar to that said to be 
levied in the Benares Division, is recommended, failing which his Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that logislatlon may justly be employed for the impositiou of a 

f cneral local cess of such amount as may be necessary. And it is suggested that, regard 
oing had to the circumstances of the country, a cess of at least 2 ]jer cent, on the Imperial 
Revenue might fairly be imposed.” 

Finally, the Lieutenant Governor is directed " to reconsider the entire subject with 
reference to the above remarks, and to subiuil such a modilied scheme tt)r extending ver¬ 
nacular education as may, on further cxairiination, seem to be practicable.” A letter from 
Mr. Long on the subject is also forwarded for an expression of opinion. 

3. The letter of the 25tl.: April is in continuation of that just referred to, and modidea 
the opinions expressed In it on some important points. The provision of* funds from local 
sources for the construction and maintenance of roads and other works of public utility is 
pointed out as of parallel urgency with the question of meeting, in tlio same manner, the 
expenditure required for extending elementary education in Bengal. Bengal is declared 
to present a ** striking coniiast” to other provinces in res])ecl to lower class cdu<*ation. 

The encouragement which has been given to the higher branches of education in Bengal 
is stated to have been sufficient, if indeed the Government has not done too much; but 
it is added that the “ reproach that almost nothing has been done for tli© education of 
the people of Bengal/* should not be borne any longer; at the same time, that it is 
altogether out of the question that the Government (meaning the Government of India) 

397* 3 3 
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oan provide the which the removal of that reproach ia impOBaible/’ The 

Xdeutenant Governor k acoordinil^y informed that the C^vernor General in Council thinks 
that it is now desirable to declare distinctly that this is a subject which^ in future^ the 
Government will not consent even to discuss. He will declinej in future, to listen to any 
proposition, the dfect of which would be to throw upon the State the main burden of the 
cost of edpeating the neo^de of Bengal^’ And after referring to tlie educational cesses in 
Bombay, the North W est Provinces, Oude, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab, it is 
again stated that "not only can there be no reason why a similar tax should not be im- 
l^sed for similar purposes in Bengal, hut, in the opinion of the Governor General in 
Council, there is no nart of India in which the proprietors of the land can be so justly ex¬ 
pected to bear local Durdens of this nature**’ 

4. The letter then proceeds to sketch out the nature of the ccss which should be levied. 
The former proposition of a per-centage on the Government demand is now admitted to 
be inexpedient, as it would, in the eyes of those who were not well acquainted with the 
true state of the case, have very much the api)earance of an enhancement of the assessment 
imposed upon the land at the time of tlie permanent settlement; ” and also unjust in its 
incidence, as “ it is well known that in Bengal the amount of the Government revenue has 
ceased to be any index whatever to the actual annual value of estates.” It is then pointed 
out that the rate to he levied should be calculated for the purpose of roads also; for this 
purpose the proprietors of land in Bene:ai, it is said, pay nothing, "although there is no 
part of India in which the means of the landholders arc so large, in which the construction of 
roads and other works of local improvement is more urgently needed, or in which such 
works have hitherto made so little progress.” Details of the proposed rate are left for 
the consideration of the local Government with this reservation, " there is only one 
remark on this part of the subject which the Governor General in Council thinks it 
necf^ssary now to make. The reasons have been stated which appear to render it unde¬ 
sirable that the projiosed tax should be imposed as a per-centage on the Government 
Land Revenue. Taking into consideration the great urgency of the objects in view, and 
the wealth of the classes on whom the tax will fall, the Governor General in Council is of 
opinion that the amount levied ought not to he less than two per cent, on the net assets 
or gross rental of the land.” 

5. The letter No. 224, of the 27th April, forwai-ds for information two Resolutions of 
the Financial Department, both dated .‘list March, in the latter of which it is statcfl that 
" increase of the existing budget jirovisiun ” for the education of the masses siiould be 
prohibited, and in the fonuer " that expenditure for this purpose, beyond the amount 
of the budget grant for 18C8-09, wdll not be allowed hereafter unless, meanwhile, a strheme 
be devised aud carried into effect for ensuring that the main burden of the expenditure 
for veniaeular schools shall ‘ fall not on the Imperial revenues, but on the proprietors of 
the land.’” 

6. The questions raised in these letters have received the Lieutenant Governor's most 
careful and axious considcrativm. 

7. On receipt of the first letter, reports were called for from all the Commissioners of 
Divisions " on the expediency and feasibility of raising an educational cess in Bengal, 
similar to that now paid in those districts of the North Westorn Provinces where the 
permanent settlement is in force.” The Director of* Public Instruction was also asked to 
report on Mr. Long’s proposals, and on receipt of your further letter of the 25th April, 

• No. 1621 of the the'accompanying* letter was addressed to the British Indian Association, inviting tWr 

13th May 1808. suggestions as to the best means of levying a cess; and o copy was forwarded to the 
Landholders and Commercial Association, who were also asked to favour the Lieutenant 
Governor with an expression of their views on the points mentioned in the 5th paragraph 
of that letter. An endeavour was likewise made to obtain from the Government of the 
North Western Provinces copies of the more essential correspondence connected w ith the 
leA'v of the voluntary cess in the permanently settled districts of the province, but it was 
unsuccessful, partly because a portion of it was lost in the mutinies, but chiefly because 
it was, in great measure demi-official, and not placed upon record,” This is not, however, 
of lunch imfiortance, as fill persons consulted agree in reporting the impossibility of collect¬ 
ing a voluntary cess for ccfucation in Bengal, and the Lieutenant Governor considers tliia 
alternative to be so obviously impracticable that it will i^ot be necessary to consider it any 
further. The following remarks made by Lord Stanley, in the Despatch of April 1859, 
when rejecting the system of reliance on local efforts supplemented by grants-in-aid, as 
unsnited to the supply of vernacular educatiou to the masses of the population, are of even 
more weight at the present day than when they were written: 

" But apart from the difficulty, and in many cases the impossibility, of obtaining the 
local BUpiHirt required fbr the establishment of a school under the grant-in-aid system, it 
cannot be denied that the mere requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of the 
Education Department may have a tendency not only to create a prejudice against ednea^ 
tion, but al^ to render the Government itself unpopular. And besides the unpopularity 
likely to arise from Ih^ demands on the poorer rnembm of the community, made in the 
way "either of perjauasion, or of authority, there can be no doubt that the dignity of the 
Govffrnmeb.t k compromised by its officers appearing in the light of importunate, and 
often unsueoessful, applicants for pecuniary contributions for oqects which the Govom- 
ment is coiBifessedly very anxious to promote.” 

• 8. A largely 
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B* *A largely attended meeting of ti^e Btitieh Indian Aesooiation was held on the Snd 
September last, to the printed report of which the committee have referred the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor for a detailed expreseion of the views^ of the Association. It was 
resolved at that meeting to petition me Governor General in Council, praying for a re¬ 
consideration of the subject. The Lieutenant Governor docs not therefore t^ink it 
necessary to enclose a copy of the report of the meetings but the report of the Itandowners 
and Commercial Association is forwarded as an enclosure to this letter, as also ore the 
reports of the Commissioners of the Conch Behar, Bhaugulpore, Burdwan and l^residency 
Divisions^ the latter containing a very interesting letter from Baboo BajendrolaU Mittra, 
and that of the Commissioner of Bhaugulpore a valuable enclosure from the principal 
Sudder Ameen of that district. 

9. The orders of the Government of India require the Lieutenant Governor to restrict 
his reply exclusively to the details of the proposed cess, but the Information which has 
been obtained on the subject leads his Honor to . the conviction that, in any case, a con¬ 
siderable modification in the nature of the cess to bo levied is absolutely necessary, and 
that the Governor General in Council is in some respects under a misapprehension m 
regard to the position of the zemindars of the Lower Provinces. His Honor accordingly 
requests permission to deal with the entire question wliich has been raised, and to report 
Upon it fully in all its aspects. 

10. It is important in the first place to understand clearly the exact extent of the class 
which the Government of India meant to include in the terms proprietors of the land,” 

proprietors of the soil,” landholders,” from whom it is directed that the proposed tax 
should be levied* A careful perusal of the ^^licsolutions of the Financial Department,” 
ancLof the letters Nos. 237 and 244 of the Horae Department, seems to place it beyond 
doubt that by this description it was intended to indicate the zemindars and otliers who 
are under direct engagement with Government for the payment of the Land He venue. 
In the first, letter a ccss proportioned to the Land B<oveuue had been jiroposcd, and ap¬ 
parently this was to be paid by the persons who were responaiVde for the payment of that 
revenue. In the subsequent letter, though this method^ of rating the cess is abandr.ned, 
it docs not appear that the Governor General in Council altered his opinion as tf» the 
persons who should be called upon to jiay it; the l^ieutenant Governor therefore infers 
that the design c>f the Supreme Government was to impose a tax at the rate of 2 per cent, 
on the net assets, or gross rental received by the zemindars and talookdars und<»r direct 
eugagonicnt with Government. In that case the rate would obviously bo paid from the 
Imperial revenues as resjards Assam, in which province tlie IState is the zemindar, and 
is ai the present moment materially increasing its demands. It would also be more or 
loss inappli'^able to Orissa, where the permanent settlement has not been introduced. The 
Governor General in Council would probably not wish to impose a special ccss in that 
province during the currency of the existing settlement, and as the basis of that settle* 
men! is that nearly two^thirds of the estimated proceeds belong to Government, the assess- 
UK iit hero is evidently, so far as this basis is correct, higher than that of'otlicr xirovinccs, 
inclu.sive of the cesses for specific purposes. 

11. F.vcn as regards Bengal Proper, the Lieutenant Governor feels bound to draw 
attentiem lo certain misconceptiona under ’which, as it seems to him, the Governor General 
in Councril is labouring in respect to the proprietors of the soil. It appears that the full 
measure of the disadvantages (if sucli they are to be considered) under ’which the Govern¬ 
ment placed itself by creating a permanent settlement, has not been comjdetcly realised. 
In paragraph 11 of your letter of the 2Hth October 1867, an argument for calling on the 
pro]>rictc»rB of the land to defray the expenses of education is based on the fact that, 
owing to increased area of cultivation and increased prices, the gross assets of tlic pro¬ 
prietors have probably increased fonr or five fold, if not more. This argument, however, 
can only hold good as far as it can be shown— 

(1.) That the increased profits from tlic extended area of cultivation and enhanced 
prices of produce ultimately reach the class on whom it is }>roposcd to impose the tax, 
«?., tlie zemindars and others who arc under direct engagements with the Govern¬ 
ment fur the payment of revenue ; and— 

(2.) Tliat the jiersons who are now in receipt of such increased profits have 
derived them by inheritance from those with whom the Government originally made 
the settlement, and are not enjoying them merely as the proceeds of an investment of 
capital. 

12. It ’will be found on examination that, generally speaking, the existing state of tliliiga 
fulfils neiliicr of these conditions. 

13. The increased profits from extended area of cultivation and enhanced jiriccs of 
produce do not reach the zemindars and others who are under direct revenue engagements 
with the Government; for in a laigo number of cases in Lower Ben^l the zemiiular has 
long ago made arrangements which reduce him to the position of an annuitant on the 
estate. He has created perpetual tenures at fixed rents, which effectually deprive him of 
all further participation in any increase of profits from the estate. Nor docs the Alienation 

* of profits end here. The holder of the tenure of the first degree has generally in the same 
way created subordinate tenures of the second degree; and the holder of theten^e of the 
397. 3 « 4 • second 
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second degree has created tenures of the third degree. The effect of every such trans¬ 
action is to secure in perpetuity to the lessor of each degree a certain profit, after deducting 
the rent which he has bound himself to pay in perpetuity for his tenure; and, while 
freeing him from all risks and uncertainties, to debar him from aU pardetpation in future 
increase of profits. 

14. Heficc, instead of reaching the zemindar, the increase of profits which has accrued 
since the permanent settlement was made between the State and the zemindar is now 
often found to be divided among numerous classes of sub-tenants, who are known us 
Putneedars, Durputneedars, Seputneedars, Talookdars, Ousut Talookdars, Nim Ousut 
Talookdars, Hawaladars, Diirhawaladars, Ganteedars, Mokurrurreedars, and by many 
other names, until the cultivating tenant is reached who has some beneficial interest in 
his holding. 

And where such a cdiain of tenures exists, the proportion of the present profits which 
each tenant enjoys will depend on the period at which liis tenure was created (asstuning the 
^crease of profits from the estate to have hocn gradual and regular), for the zemindar who 
gave his estate in Piitnec five years a^o, when it was yielding a rental of 2,000 rupees, will 
certainly hnve reserved to himself a higher nmonnt of rent in perpetuity than he would 
have reserved if ho had created the Putnec 40 years ago, when the estate was yielding 
a rental of 1,000 rupees only. 

16. To pa^i^s to the second point; not only are the increased profits generally thus 
divided, but whatever portion of the increase which has accrued since the settlement* does 
under existing arrangements still reach the zemindar, it is not, generally speaking, now 
enjoyc<l by perstma who are the representatives by inheritance of those with whom the 
contract of settlemcut was originally tuude by the Stale. Since the settlement, rsttites 
have to a very great extent changed hands by sale, and the purchaser lias paid the full 
market value of the estate calculated on its profits and prospects at time of the purchase. 
However much these may have increased since the date of the settlement, neither the 
recent purchaser nor his ancestors have reaped the benefit. 

Snell a purchaser receives no more than the annual return for the capital whicli ho has 
invested in the land ; and yet it is on this very jmrehaser that it is nt>w proposed to impose 
a tax on the ajiccliic ground that he enjoys an undue }>roportion of the profits from the 
land, as compared with that which the State derives. It is clc.ir that wliatcvcr may be 
the proportion which he does enjoy, he has paid ftir it once for all at its full value with 
capital acuuired from other sources; and though such payment was not made to the State, 
the transaction was of a class which has been fully recognised and tacitly apjiroved by the. 
Government of the country. In the policy ivhich the Government has hitherto follow^ed, 
111 ore has been nothing from whicii the iii(»st can t ioiif' investor could have derived an 
indication that the value of this particular kind of investment w^as liable to be suddenly 
depreciated, with special reference to the conditions of a oonlract which was finally 
executed between the State and the zmundar more than 70 years ago, lo ivhich neither 
,the purchaser nor Iiis ancestors wcj^fRlcs, and from which he has never derived any 
benefit. 


16. It will presently beBe|fip^at in treating of a country in which such expectations 
that the State will not a^j&fflfpriate a larger proportion of the rents, arc foumled merely on 
its abstinence hitherto fj^m^the exercise 4if that original right, even a writer with such 
pronounced views as Mr. tT. S. Mill could only propose tliat “ the future increment of rent 
should bo liable to special taxation,” the present market value of tlicir land being 
secured to them ” (the landholders). Tbc proi>o*ial of the Government of India goes 
beyond this. It would suddenly, and without warning, tax the increment which has already 
accrued, and that in a country in wdiieh immunity from such special taxation of rents for 
general purjioscs is guaranteed by specific contract. 


17. All those considerations apply^ to the ]irc8cnt Jiolders of the subordinate tenures as 
well as to tlie zc^mindars. The recent purchaser of a I^utucc tenure which was created 
long ago, and may therefore pay but a small rent, has paid for it a price calculated on the 
full value of the present and prospective profits. 


18. While, on the one hand, then, there is little or no identity between the persons 
who have benefited by the increased value of land and those whom it is now proposed to 
tax, the Lieutenant Governor, on the other hand, believes that the impression of the 
wealthincss of the latter which is more than once referred to in the letters under acknow¬ 
ledgment, is very erroneous. There are no doubt in Bengal a few, but a very few, really 
wealthy landholders; property in land is so split up that nis Honor is confident that the 
bulk of the projirietors oi the soil are far from wealthy, and that such wealth as many of 
them possess is not mainly derived from their zemindarees. Several officers, in reporting 
to Government oii this question, have expressed doubts as to the wealth!ness of tlie class 
of landed proprietors as a whole. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, Mr. 
Chapman, speakii) coufidently to this effect in his 9th paragraph, and tlic figures given in 
paragraph 21 of Ac enclosure by Baboo liajeudrol^l Mittra seem to place it beyond 
question fftiat but: a very small fraction of the entire number of zemindars in Bengal can 
be rich. * Out of 206,576 zemindaries in 1852-3, 190,975 paid less than 250 rupees per 
annum to Government, and, considering the very large number of under tenures which 
' have 
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have^been created, it ia evident that but a ver^r amail portion of the talookdara under 
direct engagement with Government can be in receipt oilarge incomea from land.* 

* 19« The inference which the Lieutenant Governor draws from tlieae considerations is 
tltat a cess on the proprietors of land, that is the zemindars only, which he understands 
to have been the proposal of the Government of India, is out of the question in Bengal, 
and cannot be deTenaed. This class has long smee shared tlie benefits of the* permanent 
settlement wltli numerous other under tenante intermediate between themselves and the 
ryots, and whatever burden can be fairly thrown u[>on the profits of land should therefore 
be divided ratcably among all those classes who participate in these profits. In this view 
the Lieutenant Governor, in addressing the British Indian Association, invited them to 
consider the manner in which a local tax for education, if levied, might be snreail over all 
classes possessing a beneficial interest in the soil. At the same time tliis evidently 
increases very materially the difficulties of the problem, and also seems tx> destroy ail 
parallel between Bengal and any other province in which the cess has been hitherto 
levied. 

20. This, however, rather concerns the practical difficulties of the case. A still more 
serious difficulty of principle exists, and as the question is of the highest importance aud 
deserves the fullest consideration, the Lieutenant Governor would beg permission to 
discuss it carefully. It is a very common misconception, and one which might seem to 
derive support from many expressions in the letters of the Government of India under 
acknowledgment, (1) that llie Government revenue derived from land is a true form of 
taxation, and (2) as a corollary to that opinion, that Bengal is more lightly taxed than 
otlier portions of the empire. Tlic extent to which these views aiT, in the Lieutenant 
Governors oj>inion, erroneous can be very clearly gathered fnini the writings of Mr. Mill. 
For convenience of reference, 1 am directed to subjoin the following extracts from 
Chapter II., Book V., of his Principles of Political Economy.” 

“ Before heaving the f.iibjcet of equality of taxation, 1 must remark that there are cases 
in which exceptions may be made to it cun.-^isteutlv with that c^qual justice which is the 
groundwork of the rule. Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tend.s to 
increase wdtbout any exeiiion or sacrifice <>n the paH of the owners, those owners consti¬ 
tuting a class in the ccunmuriity whom the natural course <)f things pi’ogressively enriches, 
consis^tcnily with complete pasaiveness on their own part; in such a <mse it would be no 
violation of the principles on which private property is grounded if the State should apprtj^ 
priafo this inin-vuse of wealth or pait of it as it arises. This would uoi properbf he taking 
angthhaj from anyhody ; it would merely be applying an ac(^ession of wealth, created by 
circumstances, to the benefit of sciciety, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage* to tlie riches of a particular class. 

AV«r, this is actually the case ^citli r(*nt. The ordinaly jirogress oj o society which 
increases in wealth is at all limes tending to aagment the incomes rg landlords^ to give them 
both a greafe, amount and a greater propoilion of the wealth of the commurtify^ independently 
of any iron hie or outiajt hicvrrcd by themscLves, fhcy grow I'icher as it were in their sleej>, 
without working, riskj | > or ecuiioudslng. AVliat claim bave they, on the general prin¬ 
ciple of social justice, \S this accession of riches? In what w'ould they have been wronged 
if society had, from the beginning, secured the right of taxing the spontaneous increase of 
rent to the highest amount required by financial exigencies ? * * * * But tbougb 

tlierc could be no question as to the justice of taxing the increase of rent if society bad 
avowe<ily reserved the right, hsis not society waived that right by not exercising it? In 
Englaiuf, for example, have not all who bought land ibr the last century or more given 
value not only for tlie existing income, but for the prospects of increase under an im}>lied 
assurance of being only taxed in the same proportion wdth other incomes ? This objection, 
in tin fiu’ as valid, lujes a different degree of validity in tiifferviit countries, flcpending <m the 
degree of desuetude into which socAefy has allowed a right to fall whichy as no one van doubt^ 
it once fully possessed. In most countries of Europe the right to take by taxation, as 
exigency might require, an indefinite portion of the rent of land, has never been allowed 
to eluniber. In several parts of the continent the land tax forms a large projicn’tion of 
the ]>ublic revenues, and lias always been confessedly liable to be mised or low'cred with¬ 
out reference to other taxes. In these countries n«> one can pretend to have become the 
owner of tlie land on the faith of never being called upon to pay an increased land tax. In 
England the land tax has not varied since the early part of the last century. The last Act of 
tlie Legislature in relation to its amount was to diminish it, and though tlie subsequent 
increase in the rental of the country has been immense, not only from agriculture but 
from the growth of towns and increase of buildings, the ascendancy of landholders in the 
Legislature has prevented any tax from being imposed, as it so justly might, upon the 

very 

* The Lieutenant Governor read the other day, in a letter from a Commissioner of He venue, tlie follow¬ 
ing passage j— 

*‘Tbe Aust is the zemindars are very poor at the best df times, and having but little to expect this year 
from their ryots have been obliged to make use of their credit to borrow money at heavy interest.’^ 

If it would not be accurate to point to this as a picture of tlie condition of tue bulk of tbo landholders in 
the Lower I^viiices, it is certainly far less warrantable, in selecting them as special objects of taxation, 
to talk of ^ the wealth of the classes" whom it is thus proposed to tax. (jS^b Mr. Secreta^ Bay ley’s letter. 
No, 207, dated 26th April 1868, paragraph 14.) 
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Tery large portion of this increase which was unramed and as it were accidental. For 
the expectations thus raised it appears to me that an amply sufficient aUowanoe is made, 
if the whole increase of income which has accrued during tliis long period^ from a mete 
natural law without exertion or sacrifice, is held sacred from any peculiar taxation. 
From the preset date, or any subsequent time at which the Legislature may think fit 
to assert the principle, I see no objection to declaring that^ the future increment of rent 
should be liable to special teueation, in doing which all injustice to the landlords would be 
obviated if the present market price of their land were secured to them, since that includes 
the present value of all future expectations. With reference to such a tax, perhaps a 
safer criterion than either a rise of rents or a rise of the x)rice of corn would be a general 
rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep the tax within the amount which 
would reduce the market value of land below the original valuation; and up to that 
point, whatever the amount of the tax might be, no injustice would be done to the 
proprietors. 

But whatever may be thought of the legitimacy of making the State a sharer in all 
future increase of rent from natural causes, the existing land tax (which in this country 
Unfortunately is very small) ought not to l^e regarded as a tax, hut as a rent clutrged in 
favour of the 2 *ublic ; a portion of the rent reserved from the beginning hg the iState, which 
has never belonged to vr formed part of the income, tf the landlords, and should not therefore 
be counted to them as part of their taxation, so as to exempt them from their fair share tf everg 
other lax. As well might the lithe be regarded as a tax on the landlords; as well in 
Bengal—W'here the State, though entitled to the whole rent of the land, gave away one- 
tenth of it to individuals, retaining^ the other niue-tenths—might those other nine-tenths 
be considered as an unequal or unjust tax on the grantees of the tenth. * * * 

wherever and in so fai' as ineomc derived from .land is prescript!vely subject to a deduc¬ 
tion for public purposes bc 3 ’'ond the rate of taxation levied on other incomes, the surplus 
is not properlg taxation, but a share in the propertg rf the soil, reserved bg the State. In 
this country (and this is still more true of India) there arc no peculiar taxes on other 
classes, corresponding to or intended to countervail the land tax. The whole tf it ihere^ 
fore is not taxation, but a-rentcharge, and is as if the St€ite had retained not a portion of the 
rent but a portion of the land. It is no more a burthen, oh the landlord than the share of one 
joint tenant is a burthen on the other. The landlords are entitled to no compensation for it, 
nor have they any claim to its being allowed as part of their taxes. Its continuance, on the 
existing footing, is no infringement of the principle €f egual taxation.''^ 

21. The right which Mr. Mill here shows belong to the State to appropriate, without 
injustice to anyone, that portion of the increase in the value of the rent of land which is 
over and above the increase in the value of money, and the increage due to the cjr])endi- 
ture of labour and cn[iital, is indefinitely strengthened in all tJiose parts of India where, 
there being no permanent settlement, the State is the actual owner of the land. In such 
cases it is evident that an increase in the laud revenue, or a cess added to the land revenue, 
is not j>ropcrly a tJix of any kind ivhatst)cver ; provUled the amount thus adiied is not 
greater than the increase in tlic rent of the land accruing without any exc‘rt*u)n or 
eacrifiee on the part of the zemindars. Mr. Mill here assumes, and has elsewhere shown 
(^CHa])ter 111., Book IV.) that in a society which is in a state of progress, natural causes 
tend to augment the value of the rent of land to the proprietors; and it cannot he i|ues- 
tionod that, practically, this has been taking place over India generally, hotli in Bengal 
and elsewhere. It may he admitted, that even in other parts of India prescri]»ti(^u has 
given a kind of ri^ht to other persons besides Government to derive an income from the 
rent of land, but It is quite certain that generally, out of Bengal, tlic State has never 
waived the right of retaining to itself such portion as it n^ay think proper of the increase 
of rent; dn the contrary, it has avowedly reserved and exercised this right, and therefore 
the conditions of ihc very stremgest case of the justice of increasing the Government 
demand, insisted on by Mr. Mill, arc completely fulfilled. 

22. And, as was to be expected, the time chosen for rcacyusting the proportion of rents 
to be retained by the State with advertence to its Jncreusiiig duties connected with educa¬ 
tion has generally been that at which a contract of settlement was to be made or renewed 
between the State and the zemindars. In the Punjab an order was issued that where 
the settlement had not been completed, 1 per cent, on the revenue should be levied for 
the maintenance of village schools, and that in other o^es district officers should endeavour 
to induce the people voluntarily to subscribe to the cess, the conclusion of the settlement 
contract being apparently looked upon as conclusive against the levy of this special com¬ 
pulsory cess from the settlement holder. The Oude educational cess was levied, for the 
first time, at the commencement of the regular settlement which is now in progress.” In 
the *''* Central Provinces, oynng to the incomplete state of the settlement operations, no cess 
was levied until the year 1862-63.” In these provinces ‘‘ the Government of India was 
of opinion, that as the Government demand has been reduced from an average of two- 
thirds of the rental to one-half, and that other cesses had been reduced which, in the 
aggregate, used to mount up to 8 and 10 per cent., the enhanced rate (2 per cent.) would 
not press at all heavily on me landowners.” The ^STorth Western Provinces had enjoyed 
the exceptional advantage of having half the cess defrayed by the State. In the new 
settlemef^ which are now in progress, however, the cess is being consolidated in the 
share of the net assets of the land taken by tbo State, so that henceforth, to quote the 

i order 
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order of the Local GoTemment^ the whole of the local ceesee willy in future, he defrayed 
not by the landamner, hut out of the share of the rent which hoe always been the admitted 
^iffht of the State, and therefore no claim to any cmdrol of management oftlw funds, on the 
part rf the zemindars, could for a moment be sustained,** 

2X The Lieutenant Governor euhmits, therefore, that the light thrown upon the ^actual 
facts of the case by the principles so clearly analysed bv Mr. Mill shows, beyond question, 
that what has been done throughout the greater part oi India has been simply this : The 
value of the rent of land has, owing to the operation of natural causes, risen very greatly; 
even were the State not a proprietor of the soil, it might, without any injustice and with¬ 
out taxation of any kind, in the proper sense of the word, have appropriated all that (Ae 
greater) portion of the increase which has not been due to the expenditure of labour or 
capital or the rise in the purchasing power of money. A fortiori, being supreme pro¬ 
prietor of the soil, it could still more equitably have appropriated these profits. As a 
matter of fact, however, it has not done so; it has hitherto allowed the subordinate land¬ 
lords to share the fruits of the increase in the value of land which the progrosaive state 
of society has brought about, and even to do more than share it by reducing the propor¬ 
tionate amount of the Government demand. Latterly, however, in the case of these 
cesses, it has curtailed somewhat its generosity ; the value of land has exmtinued to in¬ 
crease, but the Stale, hy imposing cesses, bearing a smaller or greater proportion to the 
share of rent taken by it, has appropriated a larger part, but still only a part of the later 
increases of which it might, on sound principles, have taken nearly the whole. The land¬ 
lords have, it may safely be assumed, never been absolute losers by now settlements at 
which cesses have been imposed, that is, they have not found their profits less than they 
were at the previous settlements ; Ihcy have only derived a somewhat less advantage tlian 
they would have done if no cess had been imposed. 

24. Tliat the instincts of the people of this country recognise this radical distinction 
between the reservation to itself by the State of such a sliare of the rents as it recjulres, 
and the imposition of a tax, tJiat its, the taking from individuals for State pur]>oses a 
certain portion of what is undoubtedly their property, appears to the Lieutenant Governor 
t<» be clear from the willingness with which they have accpiiesced in arrangements of the 
first kind at the settlements, as contrasted with the dissatisfaction which is evinced at 
taxation generaUy, and especially at the tax which it has now been projjosed to impose on 
the landholders of Lower jBcngal. The so-called cess in most other provinces having been 
shown to be merely the reservation of a portion of the increased profits from land which 
belongs to no private persons, it is no less certain that the im(»ost which it is proposed to 
levy on Lower Bengal would be a tax, that is the withdrawal bv the iState of a [lortion of 
property wliich has undoubtedly heroine vested in individuals. There can bo no doubt that 
ill the districts in which the permanent settlement is in force, the increase in the profits 
from land, due to national progress, has been at least as great as elsewhere, but tliere is 
the very important difference which arises from the deliberate action of the State in regard 
to these increased profits. As Mr. Mill says, the objection that the State has waived its 
rigid to an increased amount from the rent has a different degree of validity in different 
countries, and it is hard t.<» sec where it could have a greater degree of validity than in 
Bengal. The Governor General in Council may fully rely on the Lieutonarit Governor 
to give no encouragement to any notions that the permanent settlement entitles the 
zemindar to evade his just share in the taxation of the <if>iintry ; but, on the other luind, 
his llon«jr is confident that the Cfovernmoiit of India will never deliberately contemplate 
any step which, in the judgment of disinterested and well-informed cconomisf*^, wtmld 
amount to a real breach of faith with the zemindars. Now, it seems to the Lieutenant 
(joveruor that, in the present, instance. Government is placed in the following dilemma: 
if the cess is to he regarded as analogous to the cesses which have been levied for similar 
pur]) 08 e 8 in other parts of the empire, that is as a reduction of the share of rents which is 
left to the zemindars, it will be a most distinct breach of the permanent settlement; but if, 
on the other hand, it is to be regarded as new taxation, then it must be judged by the 
general principles of the equality ui‘ taxation, and so judged, it will be clear that Bengal 
IS ('.ailed upon to submit to sj>ecial taxation on what has been formally assigned to indi¬ 
viduals os their property, a taxation on property which the so-called cesses elsewhere 
arc not. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt tlmt tlie true princiide by which the 
permanent settlement should be interpreted is that quoted in the lOtli paragraph of 
Mr. Money’s letter from Mr. Wilson’s speech of 1860: I hold him (the Bengal 

zemindar) to be exempt from any special charge upon his land, but to bn liable to any 

g eneral tax that applies to all others.’’ Sir Barnes Peacock, on the same occasion, iqi- 
eld the same view. In a Minute, ^written some years before, witli reference to a proposal 
for a special tax on the zemindars, he had objected to the proposal in the following terms: 

It is clear that, according to the engagement entered into at the time of the permanent 
sottlGment, the jumma then fixed cannot be altered.’' 

• # * • # * 

** The same principle which prevents an augmentation of the assessment, equally pre¬ 
cludes taxation of the owners in respect of the rent or produce of their estates.” 

Kefening to this Minute in the debate of 1860, he said— 

That * • * • an exceptional measure, while the inoome tax is a 

general tax affecting the whole country. The gaestion then was as to taxing the zemindars 
alone, and I certaimy think that in so doing the Government would be violatiag the promise 
:1Q7. R 2 » niode 
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made at the time the permanent eettlemewt • * ** * * but^ having looked 

into the case carefully^ I think the landholders under the permanent settlement are justly 
liable to the income tax/* The arguments of Mr. Mill (the more valuable as they exactly 
meet the case in point, while at the same time they were writtra without any possible 
reference to it) seem to the ^Lieutenant Governor to place the rationale of this exemption 
of the Bengal zemindar from any special charge u]>on bis land in the clearest light. The 
permanent settlement exactly places the Government of this country, by express stipula¬ 
tion, in the very position in which the (Tovernment of Bngland has placed itself, according 
to Mr. Mill, by mere desuetude in the exercise of a nght, owing to the land tax not having 
varied since the beginning of the last centui’y. It is probable that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of the day did not fully realise tlic extent of the sacrifice it was making; the fact 
that, in a progressive state, tlie iiiciyii.se in the value oC land, from circumstances inde¬ 
pendent of the landowner, would be far greater than that due to the expenditure of his 
care and capital upon it, probably escaped tlio attention which it -would now attract; but, 
be that as it may, it cannot be questioned that the very thing that the State gave away 
wa^ihe right, which Mr. Mill has shown to bo otherwise inherent in it, of apjiroprinting 
what may be termed the eponl-aneoas increa.^e in the value of land; while, on the other 
hand, the State as clearly did not give away the right to tax the profits of land equally 
with profits ami income from other sources. 

25. The authority, therefore, of Mr, JMill, and, still more tlian his authority, the argu¬ 
ments on which he bases his ojiinions, secern to the Lieutenant Governor to show, first, that 
the educational and road cesses in other parts of India have partaken in no way of the 
nature of taxation proper, and that the persons who pay thc)se crosses arc eiilillcd Uj no 
compensation for them, nor have tJiey any claim to those cesses being allowed fur, as part 
of their taxes ; second, that any cess which may' be levied in Bengal cannot be inqxised 
on the same jirinciple, but must be treated as tax.itiori proper, and fixed in acciirdanco 
with the equitable principle of equality of taxation. And this leads directly- to the very 
important fincstion, whether Bengal can, as matters now stand, justly be called upon to 
submit to increased taxation, as compared with other portions of the empire. The report 
of the proceedings at the meeting of the British Indiun Association, already refcrretl to, 
will show that next to the nrguuienl drawn from the ]>crmancnt settlement, the argument 
that Bengal has been and is unjustly treated in matters of Imperial finance was the one 
most frequently relied upon.* The Lieutenant Governor is aware that the question is 
one of some intricacy, but in justice to the people committed to his trust, he is hound to 
say Bt>mcthmg on the value of this widespread opinion, and it seems to his Honor that, 
with the question cleared as it is by the distinction between land revemic and taxation, 
it is not. difficult to show that Bengal has strong reason to ask for consideration at the 
hands of the linjicrial Govemiiient. 

2fi. Tlie land revenue, which is so commonly thrown in the tc*eth of Bengal, lia.*^ been 
shown to bo no tax at all, to be taking nothing from anybody, and to be merely a refusal by 
the State to jiart ivith a portion of its ])roport.v in favour of those who have no right to it. 
On the otlier hand, the income of Bengal'f-froni the opium of the Behar Agency may perhaps 
be regarded as oxcetitional, though it is in fact simply a variable export duty levied on an 
article produced and 7ria.nufacturcd withi?t the. I\o\unve i it is diffiiudt also to pay what share 
of the Custtans dues collected in Calcutta and Bombay arc really paid by tliosc Presi¬ 
dencies or by tlie inhabitants of other provinces. But the Lieutenant GovcriU)P will 
waive all these, and only taking the receipts of taxation proper, viz., Abkarce, assessed 
taxes, salt, and stamps, Avill i‘oinf»arc these receipts of the several Govermnents with the 
grautvS for local administrative purposes. A volume of statistics of the finance of India 

for 

* Jt mu*st not be fluppoBi.ul that this itpinion is now put forward by the British India Association 
merely to serve tlie oceriftion. 'I'hey luivo hi«h authority for the position they assert. At the end of 
J. r. Grant thus expressed liiinself, as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, In a letter written to the 
Association :— 

** The Jiieutenant CJovornor is sure that the Association is fully alive to the crying wants of these pro¬ 
vinces in roads, bridges, canals, waterworks, ])iib1ic buildings, and public, w'orks of every description; and 
he thinks it probable tbdlitliey have a general knowledge, that there is no part of India which is nearly so 
buckwanl in these respects as are the Bengal Provinces; whilst then^ is no other part of India which 
responds to any outlay upon public ^orks, great or small, so promptly, so surely, and so effectively as 
these I'rovinces do, by ivasoii of their great natural resources. But perliaps it is not always home in iriiiid 
tlml the provincial expenditure u[M*n public works, petty di.strict wol ks excepted, is limited by the supreme 
authority, and that the allotment made to Beiigiii by that authority from the general revenues has always 
been systeiimticully less in an cxcoffsive dcgive (prnliahly it would be safe to by at least two-thirds) than 
what an iillotiiient w'ould amount to, should tliiit be framed on the principle of a'share proportionate edther 
to the rewtiue or to the population or to the geographical extent of the Bengal Provinecs, or to all these 
together, as eumpared with the other provinces of India. The result of tliis system, continued for a long 
Scries ol' years, luis been such, in a eomptirativo view, as those only who have seen many different parts of 
India, or whos*‘ duties have iiiiidc them cogniseant what has been done from Imperial funds for all parts 
of the einpiJCf sovt«*Mlly, are thoroughly aware of. At this moment there is only one really good road of 
any oousitferable extent conqiJete in all Bengal, liehar, Orissa, Chota Nagpore, Assam, and CaeJ^r, namely 
the Grand Trunk Bond ; nnd it is not t<K> much to say that this single work would not have existed if it 
hod not hoen> by gcHigraphical necessi^, an inseparable part of the lino through the North West Provinces.” 

Now though it is true that Bengal has been since treated with a little more justice than it had been up 
to the time at whioii Sir doliu Grant wrote, yet it will still appear that the as^nments to the Beogal 
Government ior Civil Public Works have continued to be very muen below the assignments made to other 
Governmehts, having regard to the.re venues and the geographical extent of the Bengal Provinces comx>ared 
wdtli other provinces. 

f The net venue realised from Behar opium may be stated at fi*om two to two and a-half millions. 
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for the'period from May 1861 to March 1867 has lately been compiled in the Financial 
Department of the Government of India, whudi enables the Lieutenant Governor to insti¬ 
tute the comparison for those six years. Though some of the salt, which mys duty in 
Bengal, is consumed in Oudh or the North^-Westerii Provinces, it is reasonable to assume 
that at least three-fourths of it is consumed in the Lower Provinces; this portion, tliere- 
fore, of the net profits is credited to Bengal, and the remaining one-fourth added to the 
receipts in the Worth-Western Provinces, the total thus obtained being rateable divided 
between the North-Western Provinces and Oude, according to pojiulation. This method 
will, it is believed, secure approximate accuracy. As regards tlic iwlrainistrative cost of 
each province, the heads of Administration and Public Departments, l^aw and Justice, 
Police, Education, and Public Works are of course taken: the charges for collecting 
taxes are deducted fW>m the proceeds of those taxes, and only net results shown. Siini-" 
lai*ly the receipts for Law and Justice, &c., are deducted from the charges and only net 
charges sliown. The charges under tlic head of land revenue, are almost entirely made 
up of collectors and their establishments, and as these officers carry on an important, part 
of the work of administration^ it is hardly fair to omit them. But as their inclusion 
makes the comparison much more favourable to Bengal, an additional column is given 
showing the cost of administration exclusive of charges against land revenue and also of 
allowances to district and village officers, which latter forms so lieavy an item against 
Bombay. Allowances, refunds, and drawbacks should properly bo deducted from the 
receipts under each head, but out of Bengal details arc not given, and it is impossible to 
say what amount should be allowed for Customs. No practical inaccuracy arises from 
their omission. Marine is omitted for the same reason as Customs, and Ecclesiastical 
charges arc not included. The officers of the medical services, ho^\ ever, take so important 
a part in administration that this head lias been introduced. MiliUiry public works have 
been deducted from ihe public works total. 

The result is shown in the accompanying Table:— 


Net Beckit'TB from Taxation from 1st May 1861 to 'list March 1867. 
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Assessed Taxes. 

Suit. 

Stamps 

Total. 






£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

UetigAl - - - - 

• - 

- ■ 

“ 

3,110,310 

2,177,580 

*10,00,5,07.'! 

3,348,004 

19,.002,407 

North-Wefltom Brcjvinccs - 

- - 

- ■ 

- 

1,197,173 

1,040,142 

t4,720,09.5 

1,357,872 

8,324,282 

Punjali - - - - 

■ - 

# 

- 

400,170 

383,02.3 

4,833,033 

239,534 

5,807,860 

Madras. 

- - 

■ ■ 

- 

2,244,070 

87.5,108 

.5,025243 

1,541,.305 

0,080,392 

Bombay - - - - 

- - 

- ■ 

- 

1,788.533 

1,746,084 

•2,54!283 

2,367,559 

8,452,a50 


• Tiiruu-fourths of 14,207,U('4 /. 

t Being 78 |jcr cont. of 2,«>10,UOO/.,viz., net ]irocecUH in Nortli-Wertern Provincfts, plu'^ 3,541,901 i., lielng onc*foiirt)i of nrt vroceeds in Bengal, 
the populntiou of North-Westeni Provinces and Oudo, being in the firoporlions of 78 to 22. The chnrgos Iti Oiidc exceeil the recoipts. 


Net Cost of Local Administration for same Period. 
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Ilf 

Law and Justice. 
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.H 
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Printing.* 

Public Works 
Department. 
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Total. • 

Total cxrlnding 
Charges against 
Land Revenue, and 
Allowances to Dis¬ 
trict and Village 
Officers. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

£* 

Bengal* . . - 

1 1,659,356 

1 

• 

792,530 

2,520,264 

2,821,050 

743,782 

856,373 

337,220 

3.831,019 

13,0fU,CO0i 

11,402,244 

North-Western Provinces 

1,834,284 

83,733 

663,546 

1,568,613 

1,942,803 

403,083 

188,080 

213,898 

2,285,047 

0.134,386 

7,260,360 

Ponjah - - . 

1,003,844 

11,726 

500,059 

029,841 

1,650,715 

237,773 

132,775 

37,044 

2,262,100 

6,520,286 

5,510,710 

Madras ... 

2,361,214 

139,250 

753,019 

1.954,146 

2,080,530 

306,631 

275,965 

196,408 

4,340,004 

12,497,002 

0,907,489 

Bombay 

• 

ijm,m 

2.150,213 

891,524 

1,678,480 

2,077,881 

402,053 

313,387 

116,348 

4|484,109 

14,076,787 

10,06^99 
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In these figures are included the income and expenditure of Assam and other portions 
of the Lower Provincos^ to which the permanent settlement has^ not been extended; and 
it cannot be doubted if the- balance could be struck for the permanently settled 
districts only, the results would be still more favourable to BengaL* 

27.^ When, therofore, it is proposed that Bengal should submit to additional special 
taxation, such ^ it is not proTOsed to impose on any other proyinoe, because, 70 years 
ago, the State in this part of wie Empire gave aww a large portion of the property which 
belonged to it, the Lieutenant Governor cannot feel justified in abstaining from calling 
attentiem to the fact that the Lower Provinces alone, of all the provinces of tlie Empire, 
pay for their local administration entirely from the proceeds of the taxation proper, levied 
From the inhabitants, and are able to resign entirely, for Imperial purposes, the whole of 
the rovenite which the State derives from sources which are cither not taxation at all, or 
not taxation to any one in India, viz,, laud revenue and opium, as well as the Customs 
receipts, wliich are properly taxation. No doubt it is partly owing to the wealth which 
Government resigned to the landowners that the taxes arc productive, and it is also owing 
to the simjdification of the machinery of which tliat settlement admitted, that the local 
administration is so inexpensive compared with other provinces, having regard to its much 
greatoi* extent and much larger revenue. But, as the Lieutenant Governor has already 
pointed out, and as indeed follows from the first principles of the economical laws of land 
rent, that resignation of jmiperty vested in the State was no gift to the people at large. 
It was only a gift to certain individuals, generally though not necessarily resident in the 
Lower Provinces; and neither can these persons, for the most part, now bo identified, 
nor can the shares of the increased rental appropriated respectively by them and by their 
successors or assigns, be ascertained. Even, therefore, if it would not be a breai^h" of the 
]>ermaueiit settlement, it is now impossible to trace-i>ut the persons who arc in actual 
enjoyment of the profits which have accrued I'mm the pcrinanent settlement, in order to 
recover from them, in the form of a cess, similar to tresses elsewhere, a portion of the profits 
which fell into their hands ; and, however a new tax may be imposed, it avUI, by the force 
of cireumatances, fall chiefly u[>on those -who Iiave derived no benefit from the pcririancnt 
settlement. Indeed, if the almost universal opinion of the officers of Government, is 
correct, that local habits, customs, and traditif>ns will. In s]nte of tlie ordinary laws of 
political economy, enable the landowners and superior tenants to throw the fnx upon the 
ryots, then it will fall on a class which, it is notoriems, have derived no pecuniary benefit 
at all from the permanent settlement. * • 

28. It has, thou, the Lieutenant Governor submits, been shown that (observing the 
distinction which Mill juunts out betw^ecn rent and taxation) tlic cesses in other provinces 
arc t>r the nature of rent; that in Bengal it would be a breaidi of the permanent set t lenient 
if a cess precisely of tlie same nature could be levied, but that as^owiiig to the land having 
changed h.ands, this practically cannot be, all that can be proposed for Bengal is fresh 
taxati(»n jirojicr ; tliat, as regards taxation, Bengal already pays as high rates for assessed 
taxes, customs, siaiujis, and, it is believed, abkaree, as other provinces, while it jiays far 
more for salt than Bombay or Madras, and four annas more per iiiauud than any other 
part of India, though, perhaps, owing to special circumstances, the salt tax may iiress more 
heavily on some parts **f Oude and the North-Western Provinces than on Bengal; that, 
while the rates of taxation are thus higher in Bengal tlian elsewhere, tlie jtroceeds of 
taxalion are still m<»re in its favour, being such aa (without customs) do more than cover 
the whole of the charges of the io(*al adminisi ration. If, therefore, fresh taxation is 
nccessaiy, tlie Lieutenant Governt»r cannot but urge that it ouglit to be imperial and not 
pro\incial, seeing that, in the words of Mill, the whole of the land revenue, up to the 
limits to which, including cesses, it has been raised, is, both within the permanently and 
temporarily settled priivinces, not taxation but “ a rent charge, and is as if the State had 
retained not a piirtion of the rent, but a portion of tlie land. It is no more a burthen on 
the landlord {and d fortiori on the pi'ovincc) than the share of one joint tenant is a burthen 
on tlie others. The laiidloi'<h are entitled to no comjiensation for it, nor have they any 
claim to its being allowed for, as jiart of their taxes.’* 

29. Assuming, however, that the Government- of Irdia should maintain the position 
that Bengal is to be specially taxed, the Lieuteunnt Governor would still urge tliat the 
general principle of the equality of taxation rhould not be lost sight of within the province 
itself. On v/fiat ground can a special tax upon land only be justified ? Previous to the 
Income Tax Act of the present j’-ear, it might have been, perhaps, argued that, industry 
and trade being specially taxed by the License Tax, a special tax on land would only 
i-eerore the equilibrium of taxation, but this plea can be urged no longer. The only 
grounds which can, in the Liemteuant Governor’s opinion, fairly be urged in behalf of a 
special tax upon land ai*c—(1) that the laud w'ill derive sjiecial advantages from the 

expenditure 


• Tlic case may be re7*reaeiite«3 in an emially strikinR: manner as respects Bengal, the North-Western 
Provincos, and the hy referring to tne figures of the Budget Estimates for 11367*68. I'hese figures 

show that while the not recoijrts in Bengal from abkaree. assesstm taxes, salt, and stumps were tnore than 
twlea the Tv‘eipt« firem the same sources of the-North-Western Provinces, and neorly three and a-half times 
those from the Punjab, the net sums allotted to the three Governments respectively, for expenditure on 
Public Works Ordinary, Administration and Public Departments, Law and Justice, Poliuo and Education, 
were apx)ro^imately as 100 to Bengal, 73 to the North-Western Provinces, and 60 to the Punjab. 
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expenditure proposed from the .tax; (2) .that the obligation in question was definitely 
reserved aa a ch^ge mKui^the Jand at the permandht setUement^ so that each landowner 
has, unquestionably, obtained his land, by purchase or otherwise, subject to this charge. 

This points to a marked distinction between the two objects for which the cess lias been 
proposed. It may bo argued, perhaps, that local roads will have a decided tendency to 
increase- the value of the land near which they pass, but it cannot surely be prged that 
the education of the masses was contemplated, at the time of the permanent setdement, as 
a charge upon land. Indeed, taking a narrow view of the interests of the lanclowuers, it 
mightl>e argued that, for some time at auy^ rate, the spread of lower class education 
would be against their interests, inasmuch as it would tend to reduce the irregular j>ower 
which they are now able to wield, and to raise the price of labour, from die cause referred 
to by the "Landholders' and Commercial Association, viz., that men of the pen aviH not, in 
many districts, have anything to say to manual labour, and that, therefore, the more they 
increase in number the greater becomes the daily increasing difficulty, in many parts of 
the Lower Provinces, in procuring labour. 

30. IT any tax is to be imposed for the education of tlic lower classes, the Licutenaitt 
Governor can only, in the interests of justice, recommend that it he general. It seeins as 
clear, from the arguments enumerated by Mill, that the principle of equal taxation would 
be violated by a special educational cess on land only, in the permaucntly settled districts, 
as it is that it has not been in any way violated by the special cesses elsewhere. This 
being tlie conclusion at which the Lieutenant Governor has arrived, he would, notwith¬ 
standing the decisive tone of the letters of the Governor General in Council, earnestly 
entreat a reconsideration of the question. He has further to urge that it is impossible to 
conceive any me:isupe that would make education more unpopular than a special tax for 
its maintenance. The Government of India is, no doubt, aware that large endowments 
are frequently made in Bt^ngal for educational purposes. A refcrcncie to the last lieport 
of the Director of Public Instruction will show tliat. besides many minor donations, Baboo 
Doorga Clmrn Laha gave, during ihe year reviewe<l by it, half a lakh of rupees for 
educational purposes, while Mr. Williamson bequeathed a lakh of rupees for Bd»of)Is in 
Assam. Siucc then, two wealthy gentlemen, who have been losl- to the coinmuTilly, the 
late Balxxj Prosono (^oomar Tagore, C.S.T., and Baboo Saroda Persad Roy, Zeiiiiudar of 
C/lmckdighec, have made liberal bequests t<) education, and there i.s every reason to 
believe that the good example will be more and more generally followed if tilings remain 
as they arc. On the other hand, if a tax be imposed, it will almost certainly turn the 
current of feeling strongly against education. 

31. AVerc the Lieutenant Governor the only advocate of tliia view, he would teel more 
reserve in ])rc*ssing it iijmii the (Tovernuierit of India, but he perhaps, be jiermitted 
to remark that, while the Governor General in Council has very strongly insisted on the 
necos.sity a cess for educational purposes in the letters under reply, tlic conflicting 
proposals Avhich these letters cimtaln, as well as the impracticability of all of them, show 
clciirl v that the difliculties of the question had not been fully perceived. On the other 
haiul. the j»ro]u>sal to levy a cess has been laid on previous occasions before various 
authorities, and the conclusion hitherto invariably arrived at 1ms been adverse to the 
expoditiTicy of it. In a letter, .No. 2fl7, (»f the 21^t Januar)* 18.')!), the Goverumont of 
Indin raised the question of ])roviding for lower class vernacular education by other agency 
than the rant-in-aid rules, and the then Lieutenant Governor, Sir F. liallidiiy, in his 
minute of the 241 li March 1851), wrote: If, then, tlie suggestion for the establishment 
of siniihu* schools in these provinces implies that they are to be like the llulkabundec 
Schools in the North AVestern Provinces, founded on a compulsory cess, I should desire 
to dissent from the iiroposition on the ground of the doubtful jiolicy of atiemt)tiiig such a 

levy.” Ill answering that letter, the G-overnor (xcneral in Council wrote ; As regards No, J020, of the 
the establishment of Hulkabimdec Schools, his Excellency in Council quite agrees with 17th May 1859. 
Mr. llallulay, that a cess for the encouragimmUof education cannot be imposed in JtengaL^^ 

32. Bcibre, however, this correspondence had reached England, the then Secretary of 
State, liord Stanley, had raised the question in his Despatch of the 7th April 1851). In 
the 52nd paragraj)h of that Despatch his Lordship wrote : The several existing insj>eciors 
of schools in Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might, without difficulty, bo 
introduced into that presidency, and it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, 
under the direct authority oi tlflj Government, would bo acquiesced in with far more 
readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate pm|)osed by the local 
officers.” The report of the Government of Sir John Peter Grant on this Despatch is 
dated the 19th October 1860. In it he proposed tlic scheme of vernacular education 
which has, with certun impc<rtant modifications, become the present improved Patskala 
Bystem. In paragraph 21 it is said—^‘‘Considering the new schemes of taxation now 
being cvcrywnerc introduced, the Lieutenant-Governor is opposed to any attempt t<» im¬ 
pose any spcmal ooss for any educational ^rpose. By the present system the peoj>lc pay 
for the chief cost of vernacular schools. The aid to be given by Goyemment may fairly 
come from the general revenues.” In reply {21st September 1861) the Govermnent of 
India directed we next year’s budget to be prepared in accordance with Sir J. P. Grant's 
acheme,.iiiid ‘tiiongh the pcNwibility of a difficulty in providing all the requisite funds*was 
referred to, the general tenor of the letter shows that the then Government of India agreed 
with the Lientenaat Gotemor as to the inadyia^duUfy of a special cess. It time appears 
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49« PAWSftS RELATING TO 

that two Liieutenant Oovornors hiiTe already their attc^tioki to this qiiestioii^ and 

that they have beet^ both oppoaed to tfie levy ox a oeas, while ihe Obv^^rninent of India has 
onoe categorkadljr i^d 6np0 in general terms concurred with their views. 

83. Fonified with this weight of. autliority^ the Lieutenant Governor feels justified in 
ex|ires8ing his conviction that a special tax for education in the permanently settI cmI dis¬ 
tricts is very iisiadvisable. His Honor cannot but think that the broad distinction which is 
often drawn between the forward state of higher and middle class edocaticm in Bengal, and 
the backwardness,of mass education, does not rest on any clear and well defined basis. It 
is very important that a cleur idea shoud be formed of what is meant by the term education 
for the masses. If it is meant that an opening should be afforded, even to the very lowest 
classes, to rise in the social scale and reach an honourable and lucrative position, the 
Lieutenant Governor must maintain that this opening alrt^ ady exists. There are very many 
schools at which an elementary education can oe obtained at almost, and in some schools 
at absolutt'ly, no cost whatsoever, and to these elementary schools vernacular scholarships 
are open, leaving it quite possible to a successful candidate to rise from one form of scholar¬ 
ship to another, and by that means to obtain the very highest education. This, however, is 
not the meaning which bis Honor supposes to attach to educaiion of the masses. He pre¬ 
sumes that all such education as is based upon the reasonable and probable expectation of 
obtaining a living by the jien, or by what is commonly though not very correctly described 
as intellectual opposed to manual labour, would not, however elementary in its character, 
be regarded as- edi:cation of the masses, since whatever may be the actual status of the 
recipients, their objcH^t is to use their education as a means to separate themselves from the 
masses and rise above them. The term ^^rnass education** is doubtless meant to be applied 
to instruction wliich the lower classes <*ati be prevailed upon to receive, not with a view 
(except perhaps an excerciinuly remote and possible hope) of leavin<< the masses, but of 
improving their intellectual status in the masses, of remainiug agriculturists, labourers, or 
nrtizatis as before, but with some knowledge of reading and writing and elementary arith¬ 
metic. Whatever view is adopted, however, the distinction between the two possible 
meanings of education of’the masses is a very clear one, and, if it is kept in mind, the 
Lieutenant Governor tielieves that the inr-xpediency and inutility of a cess for effecting the 
education of the masses in either sense may be shown. 

34. If the first sense is adopted, it is evident that the education of the masses in Bengal., 
and it is believi d in other parts of India too, cannot be extended beyond a very small pei- 
ceiitage of the entire population. In un agricultursil country like Bengal, iiitellec^tual labour 
(using the w^rd intellectual in it« popular rather than in its strict meaning) cannot afford a 
living lo more than a very small per-centage of the population, leaving the vast majority to 
obtain a livelihood, as hitherto, from manual labour. The hope and prospect of being 
within the successful circle would, no doubt, operate fo widen somewhat the area of educa¬ 
tion directed to this end; but the ordinary laws of supply and demand must assert, them¬ 
selves ill the long run, and it is clear tliut education, built upon such a motive as this, 
must always he unsuccessful in penetrating beyond a small fraction of the population. The 
Lieutenant Governor is by no means certain that this point has not been already reached 
in many parts of Bengal. There is reason lo believe that all the avenues to intellectual 
employment are already filled full, while many cannot obtain the employment for which 
their educution qualifies them. With only one in 328 of the population at school, as shown 
in Mr. Howell’s note, this may appear open to question, but in that computation no account 
is taken, not only of the very numerous indigenous schools and toles scattered over the 
country, but cv«.>n of the private schools unconnected with Government, taught more or less 
on the luiropt^an method. The indigenous schools were ^stimated by Sir J. P. Grant on 
Mr. Long's calculation to be 30,000 in number, and if only 10 pupils be allowed to each, 
this would raise the per-cenlagt* of education to over one per cent., that is nearly 10 per 
cent, of bot/s of an age to bt* al school. The Governor General in Council will, it is hoped, 
observe thi* testimony of a missionary, referred to in paragraph 16 of Mr. Chapman’s letter, 
enclosed herewith, that his experience shows more readers among the masses in Bengal 
than in ihe North Western Provinces, though, according to Mr. Howell’s paper, education 
to that e.Ntent should be much more extended in the North Western Provinces. The 
Lieutenant Governor believes that the missioimr^r is correct, and that the fact is due to the 
far greater extension of indigenous schools in this j>art of India. No doubt these schools 
might be improved, and i^any of them could be brought under Government control by the 
f^eiic y of u cess, but the Lieutenant Governor must represent that, to levy a special educa- 
tioiial'tax for the purpose of improving a certain number of indigenous patshalas, or sup¬ 
planting them witii new patshalas, would be eittremely inexpedient. If, then, this view of 
mass cduciition be taken, the Lieutenant Governor believes that no more remains to be done 
iti Bengal in this direction than in other parts of India, and that such improvements as are 
needed will work themselves out by the gradual progress of time* 

85. If^ however, the other view of mass education be taken, the lieutenant Governor, 
while be admits freely that there is little or none of such education in Bengal,* must beg 
' _^_*_I___ leave 

* The IJisiaienen^Ooveciiaar oaaiiot raflndn ttom quoting hero n fordbiy espneesecL snS in his Judginent avervtrue. 

recorded by one dhim firedeoesscne. . ™-ywuoi 

** J have avoided in this Minute the use of the snpresslon 'ths mssse^* .sltlwngh 1 might have quoted fyt it the 
uutbori^ of tfie Bdnestlon llespatch of 1864. Bnt I think It hss In some qnsitsrs led to and maj 

esnse conseq\mt disappointment. Some have nndefstood Ifeoin it that the Gkivamment contamplated the 
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doobt wbatlier there is mare 4if it'in bther fiarte of India, and in any cane he ieda 
confident that a eeea eneh ae that ptrdpoaed will eiAireiy fail to accomplish iu The largest 
Aer-eentage exhibited by any Presidency, in the table prefixed to Mr. Koweirs iiote, is that 
of Bojmbay, wtiere onily one in ISO of the population is at school. This evidently, itself 
does not indicate the existence of mass education tii the sdcond sense of the word. Judging 
from Ats pact of (ndia, it seems rlrkely that the passion for employment is the«inost pro¬ 
bable muinspiing of this education, and considering the comiiiercial wealth of ihe Bombay 
Presidency, there is hotliing to prevent it supporting, from intellectual labour, a sufificient 
f^r-centage of the population to encourage this extent of education. But in any case a 
cess of the kind pioposed is quite inadequate to support mass education, taking the word in 
the second sense. No cess upon the in the permanfUtly settled districts that can 

reasonably be contemplated would realise, at an extreme computation, more than lo lakhs. 
If half of this a ere devoted to education, it would only multiply three or four fold the 
number of primary sctiools now in existeuct’, and as indigenous schools already occupy this 
field, and would gradually disappear as the others advanced, the result would probably be 
tiothixig more than the substitution of the European for the mdigenous method ot priiiiat;y 
education, while the masses would remain practically untouched. 

36. The Lieutenant Oovernfir cannot but think that the difibrcnce which exists between 
the state of education in Bengal and other parts of the empire is due far more to the 
circumstances of the provinces than to any educational cess. Owing to the operation of the 
Permanent Settlement Bengal contains, scattered throughout tlie different classes of its 
-population, many persons who have acquired niore or less of an independence from ihe 
profits of the land surrendered bv Oovernment in that measure. Assuming that in the per¬ 
manently settled districts of the Lower Provinces the share of the rents which is received as 
revenue by Government is not more than 25 per cent., and that if those districts were now 
open to settlement the Government would take 60 per cent, of the rents, the State is annually 
^losing about 2} crores of rupees, which would come into its coffers if Behar and Bengal 
Proper were not permanently settled. As already pointed out, this wealth cannot be now 
traced, but it exists, and the results of taxation in Bengal contrasted with other provinces, 
show it. The persons thus raised to comparatively easy circumstances rea^lily appreciate 
the advantages of an English education, and insensibly draw all the efiorts of Government 
into that channel as soon as their aspirations rise above the level of the indigenous schools. 
Hence, higher class education has in Bengal a strength of its own which has yet been found 
in no other part of India, ant] this consideration, if the cause of it is rightly inferred, seems 
to the Lieutenant Governor to afibrd an indication of what the State is entitled to expect 
from those %vho have profited by the Permanent Settlement. As higher education in Bengal, 
owing t(» the existence of this class and to the greater progress of trade and civilisation, is 
more required, it should be more conceded ; but the eco.-^orny in higher education resulting 
from the appropriation, by the class demanding it, of the increased value of the land since 
the Permanent Settlement, should, to some extent, compensate for the greater expense in 
lower cln>s t'ducaiion which is unavoidably owing to Government having abandoned those 
profits and being unable to incresase its rent-charge. It will be found that liitherLo this 
condition has been well fulfilled. Contracting with one another the five principal 
Oovernments, the expenditure on education for the 11 niouihai of 186(5-67, is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


1. 

1866-67. 

s. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

!*• 

From 

Private Sources, | 
and Feus. 1 

4. 

j Total. 

6. 

Per-centage of 
Colunm 3 
to Column 4. 

North Western Piovinocs ... 

7,74,009 

4,67,386 

13,31,395 

37*1 

Punjab ------ 

6,63,654 

3,80,409 1 

9,49,003 

40-7 

Bombay • • - ^ . • 

9,16,078 

0,01,039 

16,18,307 

30-6 


1 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Private 
Souixses and Fees. 

Totai.. 

Per-centago of 
Column 3 
to Column 4. 

Bengal • - . • ^ • 

Madras* - - - . 

^8,86,702 

^18^4 

0,04,030 

1,16,000 

33,00,601 

7,33,104 

39-6 

16-8 


• It Is beliaved that there In no compuleory cess In BCadraa. 


This 


in^netiou in, at all events, the ai^ of reading and writing and the rudimentM of learnlog, of all the poorest people of 
IncUa, the hearers of wood and drawers of water over nU this continent; and, by poraons imi imderstanding it. plana 
have been expected which were to provide for this vast purpose, and eccaalonal peevlah oeusui'es have been uttered 
because of the delay to enter upon a work supposed to be essentially and indispensably required.. 

« To nie aU this appears absolutely visionary. It is more tban has yet been attained in BngUniL and is more thui 
the Hoi^l and economical condition of India could for many a season permit us to attain here, even if the Government 
bad ym mm asm means to attempt it. We must fael our way and go as low as wo can* educating or showing how to 
Mueate there seems to be a call for education, and atimnlatlng and eneonraging the poroduetioa of auch a eall; 

' thebp present wishes, and agatnst the very necessities of their 

•-mumuig After all we eando, there will remain mlUfona of our suldects -to.whom, and to whose.children and 

chUdm B children, edveation la and will he a thing hopelesely fncwpatible with the stem and pressUiia needs of a 
paupasised and mecartons esisteiioa. And these are in fiict 'the masses’ iar whom we are expectod/to pronoee 
Utopian plaas of eidighteament and fnteUeatual elevation.” . * ^ 
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soo 

that« up ttr tlie preseiKk the pruportioa wkick i<9^ beaiu to 

StatQ espeuditure on educatiou of kinda, is as great in Bengal aa cJaaarkera^ and if atloia- 
aoce be made for. private coUeges and eehools, indigenous stdioota and aobai to wbicb tbu 
State contributes ubihiug^ and which are believed to be proposticKiately saore numerous in 
Bengal than elsewbeee, tile compartsoa will be still more mvouirable. 

37. The* Lieutenant Governor therefore earnestly hopes that the oniers of the Cfovemment 
of India to impose a special tax for education in Bengal may be re-considered, and the grant 
sanctioned on the same footing as heretofore. Hts Honor has no doubt that a moderate 
annual increase to that grant will be required, to enable tlie present echeme for estaUishing 
improved patshalas to be extended; but^ on the other hand, he is fully prepared cm his part 
to do all in his power to reduce that increase by calling upon private munificence to b^r a 
continually increasing share in the expenses of higher education, 

36. The case of roads Is in many respects difTerent. There is no doubt that Bengal has 
not been treated as liberally us other parts of the empire in respect to civil public works, 
in^proportion to its area, population, and income ; but looking at the financial exigencies of 
the State, and at his earnest protest against an educational tax, hts Honor is prepared to 
admit the necessity of a local tax upon land ibr the maintenance and construction of local 
roads. Such roads may be expected directly to benefit the land which will be taxed for 
their construction, and therefore iu selecting it specially for taxation, no breach is committed 
of the equitable principle of equality of taxatiun. As already pointed out, the tax must be 
imposed on ail persons who share in what is understood under the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, “ rent of the luntls,’’ in political economy. Any form of tax, however, which 
would require a complete scrutiny or survey would defeat its own object by the expense 
which it would involve, and of all the suggestions which have been made, the Lieutenant 
Governor is inclined towards the plan discussed in Mr. Chapman’s letter,, viz., a uniform 
acreage tax (notwithstanding the extreme difficulty of arranging the details of such a tax 
with any approximation to equality). It might m necessary to exempt, or assess at a 
diminished rate, large tracts of permanently settled jungle such as are to be found in Ban- 
coorab, Mymensingh, and elsewhere; but where jungle or bad land forms only an incon¬ 
siderable part of an estate, the inequalities of incidence would tend to correct each other, 
and the rate would be so low as to render such inequalities as remained of secondary import¬ 
ance. It would be desirable to expend in each district, or at least in each division, the 
amount raised in it, and as the benefit of roads is so tangible that all can ajiprcciate it, the 
Lieutenant Governor hopes that a cess for this purpose would bh far leas unpopular than one 
for education. It w*ould probably be posdble to remove all tolls (though it might not be 
advisable to remove ferries), which are undoubtedly a source of great extortion and incon¬ 
venience in many places, and this would tend to reconcile people to the new tiix. The tax 
must be entirely payable by the immediate payers of revenue, who should be entitled by law 
to collect a somewhat reducied amount from subordinate proprietors. 

39. Until the Lieutenant Governor knows whether this proposal meets with the approval 
of the Governor General in Council, it is unnecessary to consider the details further. 

I have, &c. 

(signed j H. L. Dammer^ 
Secretory to the Government of Bengal. 


From H* X. JDampier^ Bsq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 

Secretary to the British Indian Aasociation,—No. 1621, dated Fort William, the 13tb 

May 1S68. 

1 AM directed to forward copy of a letter. No. 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the 
Government of India to this Government, and to request that it may be laid before the 
Association. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt that their own knowledge of the requirements 
and circumstances of these Provinces, no less than the comparative statistics given in the 
letter from the Government of India, will lead the Association to give a ready assent to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to adopt effective measured for extending the ** elementary 
education of the agricultural classes which form the great mass of the population.** 

3. The 6ih paragraph of the letter from the Governmeni of India expresses strongly the 
conclusion of the Governor General in Council ttiat means for such an extension must not 
be looked for from the State. On ibe other hand, the Lieutenant Governei:^ is satisfied that 
any , attempt to raise so large a, sotn. as is required under the name of vohiwtary ociwtribiftioiis 
would be objectionable and futile. 

4. Xt lematiw,.therefore, to consider the means of carrytng into effect the alternative 

meastire wMcb is suggested by the Government of India,, to raise the necessary funds 
" from th# pfopwletors of the spiL^as a. separate tax for spaeial local, purposes.*’ That, a 
specially mieu . for the admattoa of tile i^iicullaral dieses should fall on the land is 
evident. The reasons given in tbe 9tii and lOtb paragraphs letter From the Qoyecn^ 

V ment 
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metm UP a ttt ki.iM libaf^ of a f96r«^ntage on the Government* 

4e»aa4 ace ao atrong ea, vn the ofmiiloa of Lieix^ant Governor, to outwei^ the great 
HKmvemcaiee and^ampli^ty iritb wlttcb attds a perwcentage coidd be levied.. Gbvioualy, the 
only equitable mode of levying the tax iviU be to. hnpoee it on the actual profita which are 
now drawn firom tbe land, and to d^mbute Ha incidence in pro|»ortion to the idiare of those 
profits which is derived by the posfMmors of eveiy beneficial interest in the land, whether 
ne be eemimlsr, lakhhwimr, patneedar, ifimner, holder of an intermediate tenure of any 
description, or actual cultivator occupying his land without paying rent at the full market 
rate of the present day, that is, at any rate of rent short of that which would be demanded 
for it from a tenant-at-wilL 

5. It remains Sbr this Government to decide upon the most practicable and equitable 

means of assessing such a tax, and on the most economic^al and least vexatious mode of 
cofleclhig it. On both dbese poiqtB the views of the Association would derive value from 
their special knowledge and the position they occupy; and the Lieutenant Governor desires 
me to request that he may be favoured with such suggestions as they may think proper to 
•make. • 

6. A portion of the tan when imposed would be devoted to meeting tbe local require¬ 
ments for the maintenance and improvement of communications, which have grown to 
nuch an extent as to exceed any provision which con be made for them from tlie Im|>eiial 
funds. 


A full RavoET of the Public Meeting on the Bducation and Road Cess Question. 

Pursuant to advertisement, a public meeting of landholdei^ and otheve iatnrested in the 
land was convened in the Hall of the British Indian Association on Wednesday last, the find 
September 1 HOG, at 4 p.m. Tbe meeting was crowded to overflowing, almost all districts 
being represented W the leading zemindars thereof or their agents and representatives. Among 
others, there were Baboo Romanauth Tagore, Rajah Noreiidra Krishna, Kumars Sattyanund 
Ghosaul, Hurrendra Krishna, and Porandra Deb Hoy, Baboos Joykissen, Mooketjea, Degum- 
ber Mitter, Sreegopaul Paul Chowdry, Rajrajeshur Paul Chowdry, Radharaohun Oey 
Chowdry, Radhanauth Dey Ghowdry, wrodaprosono Mookerjea, Breenauth Mooketjee, Kas- 
sinauih Biswas^ Chunderkant Hoy Chowdry, Brindabun Chunder Stroar Chowdry, Taruck- 
nauth Mookeriea, KisBenkissore Gliose, Woopendra Mohiin Tagore, Punna Laul Seal, 
Dwarkanaiith Mullick, Brojobundo Mullick, Upendromohun.Nini^, Dwarkanauth Biswas, 
Judooiaul Mullick, Ragendralaul Mitter, Kissory Chaund Mitter, Chunderinohun Chatter- 
jea, Chunder Coomar Clmtterjea, issurebunder Ghosaul, Annadopersaud Bauerjea, Juggo- 
d anund Moc'kerjea, Ashootosii Chatterjea, Koylash Chunder Deb, Koonjolaul Baiierjea, 
Dliowbany Chum Nundy, Dr. Mohendrolaul Sircar, Kallymobun Doss,' Mohendroiaul 
Shome, Buddun Chunder Dey, Oirish Chunder Ghose, Debendro Dutt, Shumblioo Chun¬ 
der Mookeijea, Persaud Doss Dutt, Amrendranauth Chatterjea, Grish Chunder Doss, 
Pearymohun Mookerjea, Neemchand Roy Chowdry, Callycoomar Doss, Callychuuder Boy 
Chowdry, Shamasunkur Rw Chowdry, Hurrykissore Acharjee Chowdry, Mr. 6. Hogg, 
Mr. Davis, Major Graham, ]mv. Dr. Mitchell, Rev. Mr. Doug, Dr. Robson, &c. 

Rajah Norendro Krishna moved that Baboo Romaiiaufh Tagore take the chair. 

The Chairman then requested Baboo Kristodoss Paul to read the requisition, which runs 
as follows:— 

** The Government of India having lately mooted the que8tion«of levying a cess upon 
the landed classes ^in Bengal, for the promotion of vernacular education among the 
masses, fmd for tbe construction of roads, the Government of Bengal has requested 
tbe British Indian Association for an expression of opinion as to the most practicable 
and equitable means of assessing such a tax, and the most economical and least 
vexatious mode of collecting it. The Government of Bengal in its letter, dated 13th 
May last, remarks 

^Obviously, tlie only equitable mode of levying the tax will bqto impose it on the 
aciual profits ^idh are now drawn from the land, and to distribute its incidence in 
proportion to the share of tnose profits which is derived by the possessors of every 
beneficial intemt in the lawd, whetner he be zemindar, lakhofajdar, putneedar, farmer, 
holder of an intermediate tenure of any description, or actual cultivator occupying 
his land without paying his rent at the full market rate of the present day, that is, at 
any rate of rent short of that which would be demanded for it from a tenant-Et-will.’ 

. **>As the question isiikely to afiect all ehmes of the population having any interest 
in the land other than that of a tenant-at-will, the Committee of ^the British Indian 
Assooiaiion have resolved to take the general sense of the comniuEtity before replying 
to the l^ter ’4rf the Government. They accordingly hereby convene a public meeting 
of theccMnmoiiity interested in the land, at the Hidl of the Association, No. 1, Lsrhin's- 
lane, on Wednesday tlie find September 1868, at 4 p.m., for the expres^n their 
opinmatmthe suhjeeV* 
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The Chairman said^ Tj^ genil^en present hM doubUese hegafd of the. death of an 
esteemed member uf bis ftdiilyy wliich had affected him so mwfa he was not in a ffc 
condition tu do justice .to tb|e. honour .conferred upon him. lie wovd^^^^^ever, do his besSr 
and ii he could^ he Wo^itd cltum tlielr indulgence.^’ „ . 

Baboo Krbt^o^s.I^aui JjOtiinated that he had -received letters finoin.several gentlemen 

in the morusail and in the town^ expressing their regret for their inability to attend the 
meeting, and slating their objections to the proposed cess. The following letters were then 
read:— 


< ■ ' 

From Bajah Shutisehum Ghosaul JDahadOaty c.s.iu of BhookoylasSf to the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary to the British Indian Association; dated Chandernagore, the 1st September 1806. 

With reference to the public meeting conven^ by you at 4 p.in. to-morrow, the 2nd 
instant, at the Hall of the British Indian Association, to consider the subjeet of education 
and road cess which the Goveniinent proposes to impose upon all landholder I regret to 
state that ill-healib prevents me from ^attending the meeting and taking any active part in it; 
but 1 have no hesitation to state that*the proposed cess of two percent, on Government land 
revenue in permanently settled estates will be an infringement of the rights of zemindars of 
aueh estates. The imposition of the income tax might be cited as an instance when the 
solemn pledge of Government with zemindars of die permanently settled states was violated; 
but that was at a time of emergency; in the present case no such plea could reasonably be 
assigned, consequently we should strenuously oppose the levying of kogIi an imposition.. 

As regards the education of the masses, 1 can venture to say that the zemindars are not 
behindhand in tiearing certain portion of the expenditure with Government where the people 
express their willingness to liave such institutions; consequently 1 am alraid it will m too 
premature to impose any cess for the advantage of a few at the sacrific'e of a greater number, 
and at this moment while people have commenced to appreciate the advantages of education 
and are exerting themSelves to establish and support educational institutions'for their poorer 
neighbours by voluntary contributions, it will be a matter of regret if any action be taken 
by Government to impede this much-desired progress. 

Regarding the road cess, 1 beg to observe that local taxes, such as a ferry fund, district, 
and other municipal taxes, and private contributions arc sufficient to meet the local neces¬ 
sities for the present, and any imposition on this head is also inexpedient and impolitic. 

With these few observations, 1 beg to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the meeting 
for discussion, and adoption of such measures as will be deemed advisable. 

In conedusion, allow me to request tlie favour of your bringing this my view to the notice 
of the meeting. 


From Rajah Kalihriahna Baha^oar^ of Shohhahazar, to the Htmorary Secretary to the 
British Indian Association; dated the 2nd September 1868. 

1 REGBBT exceedingly that owing to ill-health I cannot attend the public meeting convened 
for this afternoon for the consideration of the proposition of the Government for the levy of 
a cess on the laud for the promotion of vernacular education among the masses, and for the 
construction of roads. 

1 fully appreciate the benevolent objects of the Government, but I am not prepared to 
admit that a compulsory tax is necehsary for the furtherance of those objects. The annual 
reports of public instruction in this province show that the wealthy and educated classes 
are by no means backward in promoting the education of the masses, and that the only 
cause of regret is the smallness of the imperial grant to Bengal for education compared to 
the lame revenue it yields. 

As local roads, diverse local funds are raised for that purpose, and a fresh tax is there¬ 
fore quite unnecessary. I must again say that Bennl does not get a fair share of tlie 
Imperial revenues for the improvement of its roads and communications. 

1 need haidly observe that a cess on tlie land for education and roads would be a direct 
infringement of the permanent settlement. It is certainly the duty of all classes of the 
community interested in the land to submit to the Government their respectful remonstrance 
against any encroachment on what I may call their Magna Charta, and I cannot believe 
that the Governmeht, which is justly jealous of its high character for good faith, will turn a 
deaf ear to their appeal. ^ 

1 shall feel obliged if you will have the goodness to submit my views to the meetiiig. 


F«wn Baboo Chuchen Laul J&i,, of Ckuehdigee, to the Bonotwr; Simteiy to tbe British 
Indian Association,—^No. ,2a8 ; dated Chuckdighee, the li 


1st &ptember ^868. 


Ijr reply to your letter of the I3th May last, I have the honour to state as fellows:-- 
1 cemsider the plan of raising an educational tax in Bengal, stnlilar to that now paid in 
the ^rinape8tly^.,seitlcd districts of the North Western Provinces, to be neither expedient 

”%iw"quei^ of the possibait, of the measure haik I prenuM, wrfbreaee only to. suggested 
Yohmii^ taxation. Of oom.^ if a law were passed isUiBg mo pear emit to theravenae 
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iiow*deri¥cd ft*om each estatei the increase would necessarily be ptud as regidarly as. t£e 
^pretmm land revenue. 

• As to the ^xpedienc^ of levying tlie taU from the landholders, like myself^ by legal enaet- 
mentf I hold that a tax oF this nature wouldi under all circumstances, be an mlHiigement of 
the permanent settlement, as it would be simply adding to land revenue now paid by me 
because 1 am a landholder, wWi® the rest went free. ^ 

Again, I cannot see that the burden ui the support of vernacular education should fall 
on landholders like'myself more than ptliers, say wealthy bankers or holders of Govern¬ 
ment papers,** the well-to-do members of the community. The latter are, in fact, at least as 
likely hb the former, benefited by the spread of pducatioD, and are quite as well able to bear 
a share in the expense* 

Moreover, it seeina to me it would be un&ir with reference to the unequal w»y in which 
the land revenue now bear, to Uike such revenue and not the actual profits of the estate as 
the basis of the tax. 

Educatioual progt*ess lias of late years been made, and is now beii^ made in Bengal, and 
the lower classes are gradually, though slowly, being reached. Mo year passes in which 
new schools are not established by the liberality of native#, and many moie gentlemen 
would, I feel sure, be wilHny: to assist if properly and judiciously apfilied to by the local 
educational outhoritics, or if due notice were taken by Ooveriiment of such display of public 
spirit. 

A tetter in Bengalee from Baboo Sooije^persaud Achaijea Chowdry of Mooktagacha was 
also read. A note in Bengalee was also put in by Baboo Chunder Kant Roy Chowdry of 
Bursia Bahalu. Letters from , several other zemindars were also laid on the table. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting to the following effect;—He said it was veiy 
pleasing to him to see the meeting so numerously attended by all classes of the community ; 
this fact disproved the assertion that patiioiisin was unknown to bis countrymen, fie 
tiusted the day would soon come when his countrymen would pay more attenUon to ques¬ 
tions of public importance, instead of wastin&r their time upon caste^iuvements, which only 
retardfd the social and moral progress of the people. He would briefly state the objects for 
which the meeting had been called. On or about the 20th May lust, the British Indian 
Association had received a letter from the Government of Bengal, enclosing one from the 
Government of India, in which his Excellency proposed to levy a cess of two per cent, upon 
landed property in Bengal,^fi>r the purpo>e of defraying expenses of vernacular education 
for the masses, and for the construction of roads. In his letter bis Excellency stated that 
if this cess tvere im))o<«ed, it would not be an infringement of the permanent settlement. 
With all submission to his Excellency, he (the Gliainnan) most confess that he entertained 
a different opinion, and in confintiation of his view he would read to the meeting a few 
sections from Regulation 1. of 1798, which were as follows:— 

** Section III.—The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the Most Noble Order of Uie 
Garter, Governor General in Council, now notifies to all zemindars, independent 
talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land paying revenue to Government, in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that he has been empowered by the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors for the affairs of the East India Company, ti» declare the 
jumraa which Ims been or may be assessed upon their lands under the regulations 
above mentioned, fixed for over. 

*• Section IV.—The Governor General in Council accordingly declaies to the zemin¬ 
dars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, with or on belialf 
of whom a settlement has been concluded under the regulations above mentioned, that 
at the expiration of the term of the settlement, no alteration will be made in the assess¬ 
ment which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they, and their heirs, and 
lawful successors, will be allowed to hold their estates as such assessment for ever. 

** Section VII—The Governor General in Council trusts that the proprietors of 
land, sensible of the benefits conferred upon ihem by the public assessment being 
fixed fir ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands, under the cer¬ 
tainty that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their own good ninnagement and 
industry, and that no demand will ever be made imon them, or their heirs, or suc¬ 
cessors by the present, or any future Government, for any augmentation of the public 
assessment in consequence of the improvement of their respective estates.” 

By way of confirmation of hia^views, he (the Chairman) read extracts from some of the 
Minutes of the authors of the permanent setilement. Liord Cornwallis in his Minute dated 
the 18th September 1789, said as follows 

** I may safely assert that one-third of the Company's territory in Hindustan is now 
a jungle inhabited only by wild ^beasts. Will a ten years* lease induce any proprietor 
to clear away that lungle, aud^ encourage the ryots to come and cultivate his lands, 
when at the end of the lea.se he must either submit to be taxed €$d libitum for the 
newly-cultivated lauds, or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit ^from his labours for 
which perhaps by that time he will hardly be repaid ? 

Againj<— , , 

*'Tbik asgumm&t is founded on a supposition that when the zemindars are convinced 
that the dmaaod of Govemmeat cm their luuis is fixed, they will adopt measmee 
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for ;die improvemrat af tikem^oidiieh they will Mt have TBOotmio 4o i«o long «e* that 
denmnd is liable to occainobal variatioo, and cotiaequeatly rtroogiy |M»iaita out the ax* 
pedieocy of a peimwmat aattlament, and deelartng to the latMtttitddars as aoon a» 
j^Mble that the oeiicltt^ipn of a permanent settlement with'them m ^die abject of the 
in. BiaglaMdat'^soon aa it can bee&cted upon fair mni aqwtable termf«.’" 

Bis Lordship in Council Wrctte to the Court of Directors under date the 0th March 1798, 
as follows:-— 

** Vari^jg the asaMsment on the lands is not the mode of carrying into practice the 
maidm miiSt all aubjects of a State ou^t .to contribute to the public eaip^Dcies in pro¬ 
portion to their incomes.” Again, ** if at any future period the public exigencies should 
'require an addition to your resources you must look for it in the increase of the general 
wcwth and ccunmevce oft^he country, and not in the augmentation of the tax upon the 
land**’—<Letter to Court of Directors, 0th March 1793.) 

.Mr. Law, collector d* Gya, had proposed the reservation of a power to Government te 
inoreMfi the demand upon the land in limes of emergency* * Sir J ohn Shore, afterwards 
JLoi4 Teignmoutli, tlius remarked in his Minute dated the* 8th December 1789, in inference 
,t 0 4bis suggestion:— 

^*But the perpetuity of assessment is qualified by Mr. Law, by the introduction of a 
clause, that the proprietors of mokururee tenures shall be subject to a proportion of 
general addition, when required by the exigency of Governtneni. This qualification is, 
m fact, subvetsion of the fundamentel principle ; for the exigencies not beina defined, 
a Government may interpret the conditions according to its own sense of tfiera; and 
the same reasons which soggirat an addition to the assessment, may perpetuate the 
enhancement. The expluMtion given by Mr. Law to this objection is, that temporary 
'extraordinaries most have temporary resources, and even land at home- is liable to a 
general tax during' war, hut the land tax in England does not bear a proportion of 
nine-tenths to the income of the proprietor* 


^Notwithstanding the explanation, 1 shall consider the qualifying clause as either 
nugatory or pernicious, and as stand in u: in direct contradiction to the principle of a 
mc^umree settlement* The very term implie<» an unalterable assessment; hikI if the 
explanation be founded on necessity, it is decisive against the perpetuity ot it. 

** I deem the proposition of mokururee settlemont, subject to an increase upon an 
exigency, solecism ; and tliat permanency must he given up, or the clause withdrawn.’’ 


Such was the opinion of the authors of the permanent settlement. Let tis see what was 
the judicial construction of it* In the of!ici«nl repons of the decisions of the Sudder Dewany 
Court for 1848 (page 460), lie (the Chairman) fbuml the judges, Messrs*. Tucker. Barlow, 
and Hawkins, judicially declaring, is a narrow and contracted view to suppose that the 
permanent aeUlenient consists in nothing moie than the obligation on the part of the zetnin- 
clar to pay a certain amount of revenue annually to the Governnient* The settlement is a 
compact by which the zemindar engages on his part to pay a fixed amount of revenue to 
the State; and the State on i<s part guarante^-s to the zemindar, by means of its judicial 
and fiscal administration, the integrity of the assets from which that revenue is derived, and 
which in fact constitute the Government’s own security for the realisation of revenue.” He 
(the Chaiiman) would lead one more extract. It occurred in a letter of Mr. Campbell, 
late Commissioner of Burdwan, and now a member of the Board of Revenue, an officer of 
great experience and judgment, in reference to the present question of education cess :— 

** As to the expediency of levying the tax from the landholders by legal enactment, I 
hold that a tax of this nature would under all the circumstances be an infringement of 
the permanent settlement (and therefore highly unjust and impolitic), as it would be 
simply adding to the land revenue now paid by a landholder, because he was a land- 
Jiolder, while the rest of the community went free.” • 


Thus it was clear that when the revenues were fixed for ever, it was not contemplated to 
add one cowrie to tlie assessment. He (the Chairman) hoped that the meeting would now 
see that the proposed oess would be a direct infringement of the permanent settlement; a 
covenant winch the fOoverauieut was bound legally, morally, and constitutionally to main¬ 
tain in its fullest inte^ity. With regard to the educatiour of the ryots, there could scarcely 
be two opinions, ail landholders who were alive to their own interests should come forwkrd, 
and give education to their tenants. But the question was whether- the ryots, he meant 
aetttg^ cultivators, were at present pre|>ared to receive education. His (the Chairmiui’s) 
exfierience was, that they wpuldsooiier send their children to the fields to work than to the 
semioU. If this cess were tevied, and submitted to quietly, it would seem to the world 
that the landholders were unwillic^ to establish schools for the education of their ryots, 
and i&hht the Government had been foretd to take the matter into their own hands. This 
was not the case, for every sensible zemindar was aware of the advantages of education of 
his people^ and numbers of schools had be'eu established by them fdl over the country* 
jTnstead o[ a compulsoi^ cess, it would be better that education should be given under the 
grant«iu*ai4^y**l^™ which had hitherto worked remarkably well. With regard to the sub¬ 
let of 11*4 eoastractiori of roads^ the people already contributed laigely in the shape of local 
taxes such as toU% ieriy funds, chowkeMaree tex, inmictpal taxes,-and would have again 
: \ 
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to pay Miw Dampiar’s new taa, and if fmak taaea were atilt ievied for roadf>> he did not 
k(Qow. wImbiw they would stopu A^part Urctm these local taxee^ there were the Imperial 
.^veaueSy which, he ww of opinion ei«ttld «ic>e be appl^ better purpose than the opening 

up of road« ami communtGattofia for the advancement of the material welt-bemg of the 
people* If commcsrce Vent increased and ike reaonrees of the soil develoMd, and roads 
weie primarily neoes»ary for that purposOf the people would be benefited, ana Jhe Imperial 
exchequer enriched. 

Ilcy»h Karendra Krislina moved the first ResointioUji which^was as follows 

**TbHttUis meeting, while lecognising the necessity and importance of popular 
education, is of opinion that the present voluntary system, second^>d by grants*in-aid, 
which have given an unprecedented impetus to the progress of education of alt classes 
in this Province, is better calculuted to accomplish the object in view than compulsory 
taxation’* 

Baboo Degomber Mi lira, iu secondin;^ the motion said. ** He believed it was not necessary 
for him to detain the meeting by attempting to prove that it was the duty, as it was thejti- 
tero'^t of tite community to promote by every legitimate means the moral and ifitellectual 
elevation of its membet s. That was accepted as a truism, and it would be a mere waste of time 
to dwell on it at length. Even in a low Benthamite utilitarian point of view, the education of 
the people could not but l^ admitted as an absolute necessity for ihe welfare of the commu¬ 
nity. No man, however fortified with material and mentri. advantages he may individually 
be, can with impunity be indifferent or apathetic to mental degradation around him, for, the 
Baboo said, be doubte^d if the poison in tlie phyrical atmcispliere of a locality could be more 
injuriems to one living in it than that pervading its moral atmosphere, if this was true in 
the case of the individual, it was equally so in that of the community, and what was true of 
the community it must necessarily be so of the Government, which commmids the aggregate 
power and resources of that community. It followed then that it was the sacred duty of 
every Government, be it*aristocmtie, or republican, or monarchical. Which pretends to exist 
for the well-being of the governed, to promote by every means in its power the moral and 
intellectual advancement.of those it has undertaken to rule. To say, ihe Baboo continued, 
as 1 am worry uur Govemtiiient has in a hasty moment said, that it has never pledged to 
provide funds for the education of the people, is nothing more or less than to abdicate one 
of its most important functions, and to declare that it lias never undertaken to find means 
whereby to promote the well-being, the peace, and the happiness of the mifliens entrusted 
to its cure. It would in the present day be a matter of surprise fbr any Oovernmnni to make 
such a declaration, and more so for one which has pre-eminently distinguished itself by its 
paternal solicitude for those committed to its charge, and which by its benign and enlightened 
rule ha^ triumphantly proved to the world that its mission, under Providence, is to raise a 
fallen race, and lo restore it to its true position amongst the civilised nations of the world. 
It is impossible, I repeat, sir, that with such a glorious and self-imposed task before it, the 
Governtuent which it is uur privilege, as it is our pride to call our own, should fail to recog¬ 
nise whnt the only means for its successful Hccomplishment. But the fact is, sir, it has 
never done so. On the contrary, fi*om the days of the Marquis of Hastings the education 
of the people has been uniformly admitted, both in words and deed, as one of the most 
important duties which our rulers owe to the country, anti whatever rnuy have been said in 
a hasty moment, I am sure no man can be more deeply sensible of this duty than the 
noble Statesman who holds the helm of the State ut the present moment. Even so late as 
1859 that duty was acknowledged and impressed on the Government of India by Lord 
Stanley, in these memorable words; That the task of providing the means of elementary 
Vernacular education for those who are unable to procure for themselves is to be undertaken 
by the State.’’ Again, Sir John Peter Grant, another great statesman, when recommending 
his scheme of vernacular education, said that he was *.* opposed to any attempt to impose 
any special cess for an educational purpose,” adding, ** by the present scheme the people 
pay for the chief cost of Vernacular schools. The aid to be given by Government may 
tairly come from the general revenues” Thus, sir, we find that whatever might have been 
said in the letter which has led to this meeting, the Stale has not only affirmed the principle 
that it should undertake the task of educating the people, but that the charge thereof should 
be borne by the general revenues of the country. The question for our consideration there¬ 
fore IS not so much whether t)»e Government sltould aid in the education of the people, but 
how that aid would be best directed towards the most successful ^leyelopment of popular 
education. 1 maintain, sir, that tftat object will be better attained'Iby the vuluntary system 
which has been inauguraled by the Education Charter of 1854, than by a compulsory one. 
In proof of this, I have only to ask you to refer to the results attained in the North 
Provinces where this coiqpulsory system has been in full swintr for the last one-and-twidity 
years, and compare them with those of the voluntary system of Bengal. By a reference to 
the refioits on public instruciion in tiie Lower Provinces, I find that «it&rtiiig with. 25 Anglo- 
vernacular and 54 vernaenlar schools in 1856-56, the voluntary system had brought into 
existence, in 1866-67, 403 Anglo-vernacnlar schools, 1,932 vernacular schools for boys, 
and 267 schools for ghrU, attended by 96,692 boys and girls. That is, in about 11 years 
Anglo^Vernacular schools have muntplied 16 fold, and the Vernacular schools 41 folds 
(Hear, hear.) Let us turn now to the much vaunted compulsory system, and strange as it 
may appear, we find that in the coarse of one-and-iwenty years, with the whole* ener|^ of 
an active Oovertnnent, and the exertions of every fiscal ofiScer enlisted on its side, the 
education of the mesea has advanceid^ only by two and one-fifth per cent. Would anything 
397. 3 S 4 .1 condemn 
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ronderon that system more;emphatically tlu^n this? The fact may appear astounding^ and 
some of you may feel iimnsiinlbiis i but, sir, H is but too true. If yoo wiU pinmit meT shall 
prove it by reading an extsact a book that I now hold in nty hand; It is a report* 
lately submitted to .Government by our able and indefatigable mspeetor of schools^ Baboo 
Bhoodeb Mookeiyea^ and gives a. most vivid picture of the inelasticity and.utter hollowness 
of the tJulkabundee echocds* Advening to the status of the pupils in ' the different Hulk- 
abunciee schools^ the Baboo says :— " 

From the proportions (6-a and 7*4 per cent.) which, in the above Table, the 
number of children attending school in the Norib West and the Punjab bears respec¬ 
tively to the number of children of a school-going age, it may be inferred that the day 
is yet very far distant when mass education will, have become indeed a fact, even in 
those districts where the most strenuous exertions have been made with that view* 
The Government of the Nortli-Western Provinces, in reviewing in 1045 the statistics 
of indigenous education, observed that in those provinces 4 per cent, of the children of 
a school-going age attended the indigenous schools. The advance made in the space 
^ of 21 years does not then appear to be very considerable.* This will appear still more 
clearly if it be considered along with the circumstance which the census report, North- 
Western Provinces for 1865, has brought to light, that the poptilaiion of those parts 
has not increased, if indeed it has not actually diminished since 1862, when the first 
census was taken. With a stationary population, and the means in the shape of a 
school ce^«s at the disposal of the authorities, the education of the masses seems to have 
advanced by only 22 per cent, in ihe course of 21 years. Add to this the consideration 
that the rate of increase in the number of schools cannot continue to be as large as it 
has heretofore been, after the limits of the cess on which these schools are supported 
have been reached, and the task of educating the masses will appear to be very nearly 
a hopeless one.” 

Now, let us examine the financial results of the two systems. By referring to the same 
report we find that in 1866-67, while Bengal contributed under the voluntary system 
9,04,929 rupees in fees and subscriptions, the compulsory system yielded only 2,97,720 
rupees in cess, and possibly something more by a portion 88,044 ruph^ put down in the 
report under the head of endowments, subscriptions, 8lc. This shows nmt the voluntary 
aid in Bengal is three times better than compulsory cess in the NorthAVest. But this 
comparison, favourable as it is, is not fair enough for Bengal. In the North-West the 
returns include all the indigenous schools which come under the infiuence of the Hulka 
circles ; while in Bengal the indigenous patsalas, chatsalas, muktubs, mots, and Sanskrit 
and Arabic colleges are entirely-left out of consideration. Oi' patsalas alone, according to 
the Rev. Mr. Long’s letter, we have over 30,000; these at only 10 boys each would repre¬ 
sent the educational medium of over three lakhs of boys, or more than five times the number 
taught in the whole of the North-West Hulka Circles. At a low estimate the cost of a guru 
in eaeti of these patsalas may be taken at five rupees a month, or an annual expenditure of 
over 18 lakhs, voluntarily increased by the people for education. Thai sum represents six 
times the product of the obnoxious cess m the North-West. Add to it the expenses of 
the Sanskrit and Arabic colleges atid other indigenous educational institutions of the 
country, as well as the nine lakhs which appear in the education report as the peopled con¬ 
tribution to education, and you wlW find at least 30 lakhs as the fruit of the voluntary system 
of Bengal. 1 challenge the most thorough-going upholder of the compulsory system to 
show something approaching to this under their rule. It may be said that education given 
in the native patsalas is not worth the name. It is of a very primitive description, 1 admit; 
but crude and elementary as it is, it supplies in some respects.,the wants of the people more 
effectually than the more ostentatious institutions of the country ; certain it is that the Hulka 
standard of education is not a whit superior. There may be some geography and the name 
of geometry in some classes ; but the simple and useful system of arithmetic and zemindary 
accounts taught by the gurus have not yet been rivalled. That system, sir, has given to the 
' Bengalees a pre-eminence as accountants in every part of India. It gave them the open 
sesame to every fiscal office under the Mahomedan rule, and under the British it is the 
Bengalee that is everywhere the custodian of tiic journal and the ledger. Whether ic be 
the collectorate dewan, the magistrate’s khnzanchee, or the village patwari, the Bengalee 
turns up in every part, and it is the arithmetic tiie "zemindary accounts of the much 
abused patsalu tnat enablesJhim to hold his own against heavy odds. Would that the 
reformed pa^alas and Htilica’ sehodls with their geograplly and reading-books produced 
something e^^'iliy^useful. 1 must now turn to another and a most important element of 
^e^vnlunuS^ system, its moral influence. If anything is more constantly dinned into our 
esri j|[teefea^ it is oar utter want of setf-retiance; our constant cry to Jove to help us 

wbasTwe should oumelves put our own shoulders to the wheel. In season and out of 
season we are accused of always asking Government to do what we should do ourselves. 
Whamfruth there may be in this charge it is not worth while now to inquire. Certain it is 
^at tne best way to cure the evil is not to deprive the people of all power of action, but to 
tratur them, to act for themselves; to induce them to take an active and intelli^nt interest 
in their affairs; 4o teach diem that they should rely Upon themselves most if they wish for 
th! help of,ptfaerf. Much is said of the moral influence which the municipal institutiona 
are to axert en thb people in this dii^ctioii, and make them alive to tbetr political interests. 
The voluntary educational system does tins and a great deal more, and on that ground, sir, 
I hold it pre-emineiitly superior to a compulsory one^ atId 1 fakve every reason to believe 
\ that 
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tbat eyery man wilt auppoit my opinkili. I riiould say no more. I think I have 

^een able to show the ^iiperiDiity of our ayateni to thfit of the North West, and that for the 

f ood of the coromunitv at large ft 8hi»oId not be changed. It ia true I ana a aemindar^ but 
would not object if an hojicKt tax on zemindara could be fo imposed as equaHy and 
extendi rely to benefit the people; but knowing that while a rain pulsory cess on them would 
not yield'anything like a respectable sum for ihe purpose, it would create such k revoTsion 
of feeling ns would altosreiher dry the perennial and ever expansive source of voluntary con¬ 
tributions, that I cannot but oner my strongest opposition to the measure. Anyhow I 
think f have shown that while under the compulsoiy system the education of the masses 
has advanced l:y only 2‘2 i> 0 r cent, in 21 years, and in some places, such as Muttra, has 
nli'eady come to a dead lock; that under tlie voluntary system it has progressed almost in 
a geonietncMl ratio, and it is to supersede this vitally elastic and indefinitely expansive 
system, which lives on the sympathies of the people,'and acquires greater and greater 
vitality as it grows, by enlisting the'care, attention, and aflTection of the community ; one 
which calls forth the religious sentiment of man on its behalf, and becoides a part of the 
domestic institution of the land, by one which cannot assimilate with our social constitutioti, 
which can exist but by the fiat of Ghivernment, and on the iiatred and curse of the 
people, a noxious and morbid excrescence, which should not foe allowed to approach a 
neslthy body. Could anything be more monstrously absurd than to urge us to such a choice? 
(Loud cheers.) * 

The Resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea moved the second Resolution, which runs as follows 

** That, in the deliberate opinion of this meeting, the proposed cess on the land for 
education and roads would be a direct infringement ox a solemn covenant of Govern- 
ment confirmed by the British Parliament/’ 

He stated that ill-health compelled him to claim the indulgence of the meeting, and 
asked them to allow his son to read a statement of a few facts which he had jotted down on 
the subject. 

Babf>o Peary Mobun Mookerjea then rend the following statement:—The question 
winch has been fifuhmitte<j for our opinion is not whether an educational ccss should or 
should not be i&posed, fopt the secondary one. viz., what is the mo'^t practicable and equi¬ 
table means Qf assessing such a tux, ami the most t conomical and least vexatious mode of 
collecting it. As to the necessity and expediency of the imposition, the Government has 
held out the fiat of power which it considers itself Justified in holding out to a subject 
nation, disclaiming nil di^^cussion, all arguments for and against the imposition, all appeals 
to reason an<l jusiict*. Mr. Secretary Bay ley’s letter of the 25th April last states, with 
reference to the allegeil obligation of Government to provide funds for popular education, 
that the Governor General in Council thinks that it is now desirable to declare distinctly 
that this is a siibj* ct which in future the Government will not consent even to discuss;” and 
further on it is stated in the same letter that ** the Governor General in Council is decidedly 
of opinion that recourse should he had to legislation, and that a special tax should bo 
imposed fV»r these purpt>»<os upon the landholders of Bengalbut X hope 1 express the 
sense of the meeting when I say that this is a subject in which we should, notwithstanding 
the determination of Government not to hear us, protest against the imposition of the pro¬ 
posed tax, as strongly as it lies in our hiimtde power to rio, and I confidently believe that 
our enlightened Government will, on a further consideration, see the inexpediency and in¬ 
justice of the proposed imposition, and hesitate to carry out a measure which is strenously 
opposed by every section of the native community, which I am happy to see is strongly 
represented in this meeting. 

Having watched the progress of education in Bengal since the days when the philanthropic 
endeavours of Hare, Duff, and Trevelyan first raised the dormant national mind to a sense 
of ihe benefits of education, the conviction has always forced itself into my mind that the 
niuterial prosperity of the country has hitherto depended, and will dej^end mr some time at 
least, on the intellectual elevation of the middle and higher classes of the community, and I 
must confess 1 view with considerable disfavour any project which has for its aim the c^duca- 
tion of the tnasse«, when the great majority of persons composing the higher classes have 
received very little, if any, education at all. Such an attempt in the present state of the 
country would be premtiture, and is ssire to end in failure and disappoiritmeiit. The question 
also arises whether there is among the lower classes of ihe community any real demand for 
a better system of education than what obtains among them at present, for it is well knoilFii 
• to all who take any interest in their welfare that they are not altogether nrithnnf sny 
of instruction, and whether the education which is now sought lo be foiced upon thefii 
would be appreciated, and would in any way better their condition. X'hese are points, 
however, to which 1 simply allude, but as they have already been fully and ably discussed 
by the last speaker, I shall not dwell on them again, and 1 shaH therefore confine myself to 
the question whether, ndmiiting the necessity of making provision for the better education 
of the masses, the funds required for the purpose should be furnished by the State, or raised 
from any particular class or classes of the immunity. The Governor General in Council 
has dcclaitKl that **the State have never undeitaken to provide funds for tlie edocatior^of 
fhe mass of the peoplf*/* but in denying the liability our rulers forget that the duty of a 
Government is not merely to afford protection against force and fraud, to ; 3 ^ch over the 
safety of the lives and properties of individuals, but also to discharge ih#^bt which an 
397, 3 T • eniigbtened 
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enlii^teiM^ination oweft to ^a. ei»l9jeel.:peopI^,,by diffAeiaig amon^^heia the. beoefiteof 
tion» by elevatiii^ their iiilellectael.unA staiM, end by treining^them to such duties 

and responsibilitteft as might-ultimately qtialily them to ataume a promiimiit abare in the 
adminifttraiion <ff the count^^, Aotuig on tliis principle^ successive Secretaries of Suite» 
Vicseriiys, and Members of Government have acKiiowlc-dued the obligation of the State to 
provide funds for the education of tile peofde, and have always generously sanctioned an 
adeqiinte amount of Stnte contribution for the purpose. No adverse cireumstances have 
ever deterred the. Government from the payment of its share of the expenses of education, 
and the State contribution has been regularly paid even amidst internal turmoil^ financial 
diSiculttes, and disastrous revoits. Although, therefore, we may concede that the theory of 
the ’nonliability of Government on this ^ore is correct in principle, the Government of 
India is not in a position to deny that it has from the commencement asisumed the obligation 
on its^f* The sums, however, which the Giivernment has spent and is now spending for 
the purposes of education is not lost to the State, lilven in a pecuniary point of view ^ose 
sums are more than trebly repaid by the services of educated natives, which it commands in 
eaery d^artinent of the iidministratlm^r Few need be remintled th«t for the sole purpose of 
excavating the Ganges Canal, Government found it a much cheaper schema* to establisli an 
engineering college at Roorkee with a highly paid staiF of professors, to entertain the tern* 
poraty services of trained engineers from England, anfl we can easily conceive what would 
have been the stale of the finances, and what would have been the strength of the tic which 
links India to England, if all the posts which are now occupied b 3 ^ the whole staff of judicial 
and executive officers, of doctors, engineers, clerks, and assistants had to be filled and 
recruited hy^ educated men brought out from England. Again, considering the amount of 
revenue which is contributed by u<, and the amount expended for the administration of 
these provinces, mny we not fairly ask that a portion of the surplus millione should be 
allotted to the purpose of the education of the people of these provinces, instead of the ^^ame 
being appropriated for the good government of Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab ? It 
woula be, aRer all, a refund to the people of an infinitesimal portion of the mone^’ which 
they contributed to the coHers of the State, if Government were to sanction an inertMse of 
five or six lakhs of rupees to the amount at present expended in Bengal for the purposes of 
education. It w'oiild then not be to ndi Peter, if 1 might be permitted to use such a hard 
word to our welUmraniug Government, to pay Paul, as is done at present, but it would be 
providing an essential article for the benefit of the already overtaxed Peter himself. While 
travelling in the Nprth West about two years ago 1 was struck at tfie immense improvements 
made in those provinces during the last 30 years, in the shape of good roads with rows of 
trees on both Rid< s, canals, bungah»ws, and other public buildings. The iiiiprovemcnia 
made in the Punjab are reputed to be still more splendid than those of the North Western 
Provinces. To contrast these improvements to what has been done in Bengal, tlu^ earliest 
and richest patrimony of the present generation of Englishmen, will be to compare a 
flourishing country to a swampy province, where the marks of antiquated roads are gradually 
disappearing, where the rivers and khals which, beneficiont nature has provided ibr the irriga¬ 
tion and drainage, as well os for the internal navigation of the country, are being silted up 
in all dirc^ciions, where tlui police .BtiiUons. the sub-divisional buildings, and the court-houses 
of our country judges, the moonsifls, are little better than hovels, and where man and beast 
are perishing by numbeis by epidemic und endemic diseases, arising chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the neglect of ihe sanitary provisions which the country so urgently requires. This 
miserable state of things lias been brought about, not by the apathy of the laiidhtdders 
towards the people, but by the systematic indifierence of public oflicers for more than half 
a century, in allowing the rivers and khaU to be in some cases partially, in others entirely, 
silted up. In undertaking to protect the country from, fl^ds, the Governinent virtually 
resumed the responsibility of keeping clear the great drainage sources of the country. 
But, gentlemen, you will be surprised lo hear that not a rupee has been laid out on this 
score by Goveriuneiit, while embankments after embankments have been abandoned by 
engineers to the extent of not less than 500 miles in the Hooghly and Bard wan districts. 
Again, the outlets and khals excavated by selfish zemindars and other individuals for the 
purposes of drainage and irrigation have similarly silted up.in the effluxion of time. Sub- 
divisiim of property, and ihe consequent division .(»r interests subsequent to the construction 
of those works, have made it impossible for any one i>r any number of zemindars to clear 
the chamiels. A simple law would remedy the latter evil, but our Legislature appears to 
have nq time to devote to such a paltry subject, while it^nda leisure for Vramitig, discussing, 
and revising laws for the prevention of the creaking of carriage wheels. The people have 
crii^d AndU,afe still cryipg fur these grievances, but it seems there is nobody interested to 
Ik&t to'^hAnn. One muftt have a stony heart who canuot rejoice, while in the Upper Pro- 
ifiHreB and the Punjab, at the vast improvements there made for the couveuience and well- 
being of his fellpw-creatures, but 1 must be a hypocrite if 1 do not give expression to the 
feeSng of indignation which every Bengalee and Beharito cannot help feeling that tiiose 
impeovements were achieved to .a large extent by the taxes which the pet^le of the Lower 
Prpvinces contribute by the sweat of their brow, and that they themselves are denied the 
same consideration for reasons best kuown to Government. It has been said that the 
people of the North West and the Punjab pay separate tax for education imd roads, but we 
need not |»mind' our rulers that the proportion uf the profits arising from iand^ which we 
pay*to XSovemment in the shape of i*eveuue, much exceeds the aggregate proportion of 
revenue and tax which our brethren of the .Upper Provinc.^ have to^pay. In their case the 
ma^iftaMayillowed to tho laudholder ranged from 120 to 124 per cent., whereas tn Bengal it 
I . barely 
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barely exceeded 9 per cent*, bo that where a Bengal zemindar pays a revenue df 126 rnpeete, 
a landfiolder of the Upper Piwfncee pays a revenue of 98 rupees, and an education and 
/oftd oeBB of 2 rupees^ Ifad tfae>revcmae tJean^eawceaed in thcBe provinces of equally lenietit 
tenor, or had the revenues of these provinoea'left no suiplUs after meeting the e^eiises of 
the'adminiatration, the people would have-gladly raised among themselves sufficient funds 
to meet the increasing demand fbr education, but m> amcttini of argument, no amount of 
ingemods imiming about novds'wHl convince us that a tax raised for an otgect w'bfch is 
connected with the well-being of the whole country, is distinct from revefiue, and that, the 
imposition of the former is necc^ssary when there are surplus ttiiliions of the latter. Add to 
these considerations the loyalty of feeling and the conssquent stability to the Empire Wliidh 
the intellectual advancement of the people invariably generates and strengthens, and I fail 
to see wh^t cogent reasons i^ould be adduced in support of the allegation that the State is 
not bound to |Vrovide funds for the education of the people. 

In proposintr, however, the present measure. Government is not merely content witli 
declaring itself free from any liabfltty on the score of popular education, but it would at the 
same time trample d<»wn the vested rights of 40 inillions of people. His Excellency in 
Council admits that with certain perstms the measure in questimi will have very muchnhe 
appearance of the enhancement of the assessment imposed upon the land at the time of ihe 
permanent ^ettlement/^ but. his Excellency hi Clouncil charHcterises them as ** persons who 
are nut well acquainted with the true stale of the case.” Now, gentlemen, what is ihe true 
state of the case ? 1 shall attempt to give you a vivid description of the Country as it was at 
the time of the permanent Rettlenicnt. I allall not recount lo you the names of the host of 
eminent persons who, entrusted with high functions in the adrninistration of the country, nt 
the time believed that the stability of the Empire and the continuance of the British rule in 
India depended upon that measure. I shall content myself with ^asking you to recall to 
your minds the condition of the country at the time with its dense jungles and its extensive 
wastes, with the Government threatened with hostilities on all sides on the patt 6f native 
princes find dependant chiefs, and with the public credit at the lowest ebb, and to say how* 
oriticul must have ('.ecu the positiot: of Goveritnient if its revenues were at the time left 
precarious, and subject to tlie capricious chances of dearth and inundation. It was there¬ 
fore more with a view to henefii the State rather than the ^landholders that the permanent 
settlement was made, and it is wall known to all who'take any interest in the mutter that 
the terms on which the settlement was concluded were anything but advantageous to the 
]andh<»ldors. The inos]; careful inquiry was made ns to the exact aiea of the lands in the 
posst^Bsion of each landholder; the most scrutinising search was instituted us to the actual 
amount of the collections of rent, and after all this search and scrutiny, tlie only share of 
the profits titat was allowed to the zemindar avowedly with the object that he might simply 
iiiainiuiii himself thereby, was one-eleventh ol the net collections, while the remaining ten- 
elevenths were vleclared to be the share of the public. Surely nev^r there was or has been 
the Government demand in the prodts of land more exorbitant, and more calculated to prove 
ruinous to the landholding clashes. The persistency with which Mr. Knight, the cavalier 
editor of the Times of India^ has been maintaining that the public assessment of these 
pruviiiCLS }>er square mile is lower than that of Bombay, would have c>irried some weight 
with his figures had not the sophistry which pervades his arguments been patent on the face 
of them, lie has lost sight altogether of the waste lands and lakhruj grants of Bengal, 
placed side by side the rate of revenue assessed on a square mile of Bengal 75 years ago, 
with that of a similar area in Bombay assessed seven or eight years ago. If be had com¬ 
pared the rate of rt*nl realised from Bombay 75 years ago, he would iiuve been struck at the 
exorbitant late of revenue which was assessed in Bengal. Coupled ^ritli thts the natural 
calamities in the shupe of drought and inundation, lo which the country has been all aipjig 
}>eriodicully Bubject, and you will have a pretty correct idea of the heavy responsibility 
which the landholders of 17U0 took upon ineinselves. ‘But though the responsibility was 
great, the law for the realisation of revenue was not therefore the less severe, -fhe dclault 
in the |myiijeiit of so much as iwo-diirds of a month’s ^ij^tnade the defaulting landholder 
liable to imprisonment, which e.xtended to one year, and a subsequent law enacted that on * 
the sale of an estate for arrears of revenue, the surplus proceeds alter satisfying the public 
demand should beat the disposal.of Government. It is iiot to be wondered that under auch 
a state of the country and of the law, the zemindars were exposed to.the greatest ojipres- 
sion at the hands of the cnlleciuTs of revenue, and wo find Lord Comwallw himself admit 
in a Minute, recorded in 1798, (hat **the Government was obliged to‘Shut its ejes to what 
passed in the collectioii of revenge, and to tolerate what it was not prepared to remedy.’* 
These severities brought two-thirds of the estates in Bengal to the hammer, and the sever¬ 
ance of estates from the ancietit faiiiilies was >o great that 1 believe except a dqzeg old 
families in Bengal and Behar, such as the Kajahs of Burdwan, the Natore faiqilj/l^afidJpllletv 
zeuiindars of Behar, the present graeration of zeinmdurs and t^ookclnrs may be said ta#iave 
risen from the ranks, if I may so use the term. Except the few families which have held 
estates from before •the> perntanciit seitLeriient, the zemindars who at present own the largest 
estates in Bengal, such as the Tagore family, the Bhookoylas Rajahs, Baboo Piuu Nath 
Chowdry, the lieirs of the late Baboo Ruuii’tiUon Roy, Baboo Bamundoss Moi>ki^rjea of 
Oola, Baboo Gudadhur Tewury of Burdwan, the Mings of Beerblioom, the Klmus of 
Midnapore,.Baboo Dbunput Sing Roy Bahadoor,the heirs of ilie late Hajah Protnbehunder 
Sing, the Tali Zemindars of B^arbunda, art piwsentso well represented by l^nee Surno 
Moyee, are all ^persoas who themeeives or whem ancestors pilrCbased the estates ut ‘sales 
for arrears of »evontte,^wlth the capital whieii ^they *bad aemmuhited by iservice, 4««de, 
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commerce, or oiher industry. Indeed, the value of landed property fell to such a discount 
soon after the permanent aettlement, that many a large estate, such as Mundlejghat in the 
Hooghly District, with a revenue of two and a quarter lakhs of rupa^, foil Into the hands of 
Government for want of purchasers. Government was alarmed at the large number of sales, 
and laws after laws were enacted for giving facility to landholders in the coileetton of 
avenue, and there was no end of wriung, minuting, and inquiry in alt directions with a 
view to secure the realisation of the revenue that had been so disproportionately imposed on 
the lands in these Provinces. The generation of zemindars who succeeded the landholders 
of 1790 had to pay large sums in the first instance in the purchase of estates, and after* 
wards laid out immense capital in excavating kkals and tanks, making roads and embank¬ 
ments, cutting Jungles and founding villager It would be tedi<}us to go over the long list 
of persons who, in the midst of the most depressing circumstuncea, have, by their energy 
and by the expenditure of capital which they had accumulated in other branches of industry, 
brought the swampy plains and jungles of Bengal to their present condition. The fact 
cannot he gainsaid even by those who consider the permanent settlement as a grand mistake^ 
a great blot on the ndrainistration of Lord Cornwallis. Many people,” said Mr. John 
Shpre in his characteristic way, ** actually lament the permanent settlement in Bengal, and 
some have really proposed to infringe upon it as if ii were intolerable to see a native in good 
circumstances. They point to the improved state of the lands and sigh over the revenue 
which is lost to Government. But they forget to inquire how much f»f the improvement 
would have been effected had the rack-rent system been followed.” Tlie cause then of the 
material prosperity of Bengal is the permanent settlement of its land revenue, and we find 
the projectors of the settlernent so fully convinced of its efficiency in securing the easy and 
punctual collection of revenue, the encouragement to iiiduslry and agriculture, and the 
general iniprovernent of the country, that they took the greatest care to ensure its permanency. 
The difierent Minutes recorded by Lord Cornwallis and other Members of Govern meat who 
co-operated in his administration, and the language and spirit of the early regulations, con¬ 
tained repeated assurances of the permanency of fundamental principles promulgated by the 
settlement, viz., that the property in the soil is vested in the landholders, and that the 
revenue payable to Government from each estate is fixed for ever. It is, however, said that 
the law. Section VI11., Act VII., enacts that “ the Governor Geneial in Council will, 
whenever be may think it proper, enset sucii regulatiouH ns he may think necessary for the 
protection of the dependant talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of t!ie soil,” and it is 
thence argued that the Legislature has reserved to itself the power of enacting any laws for 
the welfare of the ryots; but it requires no great argumentative power or force of language 
to prove that such laws can only he enacted ootisisienlly with the rights and privileges 
conferred on the zemindars by the permanent seltlement, and that any measure which might 
even in the slightest degree interfere with such rights would be a violation of the solemn 
faith on which the settlement with the zemindars was based. I shall quote a single instance 
to show the strict principal on which the settlement was concluded by the statesmen of 
1790. Before the settlement was actually concluded, and while the opinions of different 
grades of Government officers on the exf>edieiicy of the measure were being canvassed, 
Mr. Law, the Collector of Sbahabad, suggested that a condition should be embodied in the 
settlement to the effect that the public demand might be increased on certiiin State exigencies, 
but the su&;gesti(jn was very properly rejected, and Mr. Shore, whom I have once before 
quoted, referring to it, said —** This qualification is in fact a subversion of the fundamental 
principle; for the exigencies not being defined, a Government may interpret the conditions 
according to its own sense of them, and the same; reasons wiiich suggest an addition to the 
assessment may perperuate the enhancement/’ Tiie language of the law is still more clear. 
Section VII., Article VI. of Regulation 1. of 1798 enacts, that the proprietors of land 
sensible of the benefits conferred upon them by the public £;,Viiessment being fixed for ever, 
will exert themselves in the cultivation of their hmds under the certainty that they will enjoy 
exclusively the fruits of their own good government and industry, and that no demand will 
be made upon them or their heirs or successors by the present or any future Government for 
an augmentation of the public assessment in consequence of the iinpr<ivement of their respec¬ 
tive estate.” These assurances were emphatically repeated when Regulation JI. of 1819 for 
the resuiiiptfoii of rent-free and unassessod lands was passed. Again, when the canoongoes 
in 1824 or 1828 created alarm amongst the landholders, the Government of Lord Amherst 
issued the celebrated proclamadon declaring that the appointments were made solely to 
record existing rights, and not to add anything to the revenues assessable from the zemindars. 
The Governments in those days were so jealous of their hqtiour that on the slightest appear¬ 
ance of any suspicion on the part of the people, immediate straps were taken to assure them 
of the riglit intention of Government to inainiain the foith of the permanent settlement. In 
the |^e of«il these assuraocei^, the Governor General in Council is of opinion thA all argu- 
meb^ against the imposition of the proposed tax based on the rights conferred by permanent 
settlement are futile, and Chat "similar objections were made to the imposition of the income 
tax, ai|d they are as groundless in this case as in the other.” This position was attempted 
to he ai||o maintained by the late Right Honourable James Wilson in his speech inaugurat¬ 
ing the meome tax, wtth the aigutnent that the motive which Lord Cornwallis had at 
heart,” in carrying out the impolttio measure was not very clear, and that the measure rested 
for its authority on ‘‘an incidental expression of the Court of Directars.” The Honourable 
Piniuice admitted that the income tax was an indirect chaf» on the land, but 

doubtefU tha omi^alion of Goverument to be bound down by the.terins of a setdement which 
he deemed impohtic. His ExceUenoy the Viceroy in Counw, on the other hand, is of opinion 
\ ihlit 
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that ibe impoaition of the education c^a woulrl be no charge on land, but Is at the same, time 
’anxious that the tax should be levied in syoh a manner a^ to give no cause for apprehension 
that it would be an infringement of the rights vested by the permanent settlement. The posi* 
lion taken by the two statesmen, althoufth different 1‘rom each other, are equally fallacious. 
The income tax, however, had one ri^eeming feature. In consequence of an unhallowed and 
suicidal revolt of the Army, Oovernment was reduced abnost to the brink qf insuivency, 

and public credit had suffered, and in this stale of emergency the income lax vias resorted tn 
as a temporary measure directed to all classes of the people, and was therefore so far widely 
different from the education cess which has for its object a measure uf questionable goud,^and 
threatens to be a permanent tax on the landed classes exclusively* As to the arguments of 
the Supreme Government that the proposed tax is no infiingement of the terms of the per¬ 
manent settlement, one cannot but be at a loss to understand what is the meaning of an 
infringement of a contract, for there can be no denial, of the fact that the permanent settle¬ 
ment IB nothing but a contract. • It is a charter of rights, perhaps not so lull and complete 
as the IVlagnn Charta, to the people of Xjugland ; but si ill, to all intenis and purj^oses, it is 
a constitution equally valuable to the landholders of Bengal, and so solemnly guaranteed 
on the faith of the British Government. To our simple understanding, if a contract is made 
to pay to one contracting party 100 rupees a year, and after the lapse of nearly three- 
quarters of a century 2 rupees more is required from ihc other party, it is, in whatever light 
we may view it, an infringement of the contract. But the zemindars and talookdars are 
not the cinly parties who will be wronged by the proposed cess; every ryot was assured 
when the constitution was granted that he shall hold his laud according to the nirih of the 
village, and that he will be liable to pay lio oilier demand save his rent, and the lakhrc^tlar 
was assured that nn pioof of certain titles, possessory as well as written, his lands shall 
always remain uniissessed and untaxed. Not only the zemindars and talookdars, but ail 
these various classes connected with land, are threatened to be charged by legislaiion 
wiili an additional buiden on their lands. I shall uow, gentlemen, draw attention 
to anoiiier feature of the proposed taxation. I have said before ihat the majority of the 
present generation of zemindars and talookdars are a body of speculators who, from the 
capital accumulated in various branches of industry, have purchased estaies, and, with an 
eye to repri^ductive profits, have laid out immense sums for the iinptovement of their lands. 
To tax such people would be, lo use the words of John Stuart ill, to impO!«e a penalty 
on people Ibr having worked harder and saved more than their neighbours. Besides, such 
a lux would be a violatiou of one of the rmidaniental principles of taxation which has been 
universally recognised since the days of Adam Smith. The proposed cess is intended to 
be a pfimaiic-nt charge on land, but, as remarked by the great thinker whom I have just 
quoted, it would fall exclusively on those who compose the landholding body at present. 
Future buyers would acquire land and securities at a reduction of price, equivalent to the 
peculiar tax, which tax they would, therefiire, escape from paying, while original possessors 
would remain burdened with it even after parting with the property, since they would have 
sold their l'»nd or securities ut a loss of value equivalent to the lee-simple «if the tax. 
^^That such a proposition,’* indignantly adds Mr. Mill, ** should find any favour, is n striking 
instance of the want of conscience in mutters of taxation resulting fiorii the absence of any 
fixed principles in the public mind, and of any indication of a sense of justice on the subject 
in the general conduct of Guvernment.” 

Ill whatever light we therefore view the subject, in connection with the permanent settle¬ 
ment. we cannot help coming lo the conclusion that the pri»posed cess would be both inex- 
pf'dient and unjust, and this iniringement of a solemn covenant, ratified by the faith of the 
British nation, this sacrifice of a recognised principle, this depreciation of the value of 
lauded pioperty, and all their disaffection, discontent, and sacrifice of law and justice, made 
not to meet the temporary expenses for defending the realm from foreign invasion, internal 
revolt, or any such calamitVs but to force education on a edass of people who do not at pre¬ 
sent require it, and who do not care to express their feelings of disfavour towards the schools 
and patshallas already existing for the purpose. Tliis tax is to be raised from persons who . 
have already done much, indeed as much as could be expected of them under the existing 
circumstances for the education of their countrymen. Their voluntary contributions in 
support of Government and aided echouls already amount to about 4,000 rupees, as is seen 
from official records, and the sums spent by them in maintaining schools with their own 
exclusive funds, and in giving donations and subscriptions for the encouragement of Sanscrit 
literature and philosophy. The late much lamented Baboo Prosuniio Coomar Tagore, the 
Bbookoylas Rajahs, and a host oP other landholders, have made large endowments for the 
support of educational endowments; and 1 hope you will excuse the egotism, when 1 say 
that although my efibrts in this direction have not been extraordinary, 1 would, like mmiy 
others, be a gainer by a considerable figure if, instead of what 1 annually spend at present 
in the cause of education, a tax of two per cent, be imposed on my income for the purpose. 
In opposing, therefore, the proposed educational cess, 1 am not actuati d by any motive of 
pecuniary loss or gain, but because the compulsoiy cess in question will materially jeopar¬ 
dise the political rights and privileges which have been guaranteed to us on the faith of the 
British nation. - 

Baboo Kissenkisboie Ghose said 

Gentlemen,-—In rising to second the Resolution which has been proposed by*Baboo Joy 
J^ssen Mocdceijea, 1 must say that he has left very little for me to add thereto. Belbre, 
however, I make the few remarks I have to say In supiiort of the Resolution, | must pre- 
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•mise that 1 yield to no one in the appreciation of the advantages which has accrued the 
country hy the pro^i^ress of education, and in the desire to assist in the diffusion of that 
education in quarters where there is u demand for it, but 1 must confess that the time ha^ 
not arrived when any successful movement oiiuht be made to educate the rural population 
of Bengal; nor are the people of the lower classes in a condition to send their sons to school 
without experiencing the services which they receive from them at present. The system 
of educating these classes has been in existence in the North Western Provinces for some 
years ; but 1 need only state to you my personal experience as u zemindar holding estates 
in those provinces that the attempt has been a failure. 

As for the Resolution* 1 do not feel the slightest hesitation to say tliat a tax of the nature 
pioposed will be a direct tnlrins^cment of the covenant guaranteed by the permanent settle¬ 
ment. That Magna Chnrta of the landholders in this country* namely. Regulation I. of 
1793, and many of the succeeding regulations* contain repeated assurances to the zemindars 
that on no account vi^ill the revenue assessefl on their estates at the time of the permanent 
settlement be ever altered hy Government. Speaking for myself* 1 am unable to subscribe 
to the opinion that the aoleniii compact of the State with the landed classes in these pro¬ 
vinces will not be interfered with by the imposition of the proposed cess, whether it be for 
the construction of rouds, for the diffusion of education* or for other purposes. The impo¬ 
sition of the cess by a legal enactment would be* to all intents and purposes, an encroach¬ 
ment upon lights which were ratified by the British Purlianient* und respected by all who 
have from time to liiiic held the reins of Government f*ir more than three quarters of a 
century. Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer, as there are several others who are to 
follow me; I conclude, therefore* by cordially seconding the Resolution. 

Baboo Ashotcish Cbatterjea said:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen*—^Though not a public speaker, I rise to support the 
Resolution, because 1 am strongly persii»ded that the proposed education c^^ss would be a 
direct infringement of the perinanent settlement. At the oatset 1, however, beg to be 
understood that 1 am not opposed to popular education. I long to see the light of educa¬ 
tion diffused all over the country, from the man of the highest order down to the man of 
the lowest class, for education has made me what I am, has taught me to think* to appre¬ 
ciate the privileges and immunities bestowed upon us by our Government* and even to 
point out its errors. 1 admit that the cry of popular education is very tempting, and one is 
likely to be branded as illiberal when he opposes a tax having for its object the furtherance 
of such a noble end ; but if you examine the proposition closely you will find that it a 
mere garb or mask, under cover of whicii it is sought to break through the solemn covenant 
of the permanent settlenjent* which has tended so much to bring about the present state of 
prosperity in this province* If this cess were allowed to be levied on the profits derived 
from the land, it would, I, as a lawyer, can assure you, put an end to the fixity of the 
jummah. To-day it would be an education and road cess, to-morrow a poor cess, the next 
day an embankment cess, and so on until there wouhi he no end of Classes on the profits 
derived from the land. I have heat'd it said that zemindars are tyrannical and oppressive, 
unmindful of the miserable condition of fheir ryots, selfish, and prone to coinuiit acts, 
or rather omit to perform acts, which may improve the condition of the masses material, 
mental, and moral. But this is too sweeping u charge. 1 admit there are bad zemindars, 
but that is no reason to denounce the whole class. You have heard the Chairman read an 
extract from the Minute of Lord Cornwallis, in which it was stated that one-third of Bengal 
was covered with jungle when the permanent settlement was concluded. Now* who has 
reclaimed the vast wilderness, induced ryots to settle thereon by holding out to them sub¬ 
stantial conHiderations, planted new villages and towns, opened roids and tanks, and scat¬ 
tered over the land the blessir^s of prosperity? You caniivt deny that it is the much- 
abused zemindar. Gentlemen* it you will recall to mind the financial position of Government 
witeii the settlement was concluded, you will not fail to perceive that it was really a bargain 
mride. The State then bordered on insolvency, the annual, triennial, and quinquennial 
settlements did not bring in the revenue regularly, and a perpetual assessment was fixed as 
upstroke of masteily financial policy. The jummah was fixed at a very high rate* it left 
only one*eleventli to the zemindar; but the only compensatory condition was that he 
would be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his capital and labour, th;it not a cowry would 
be added to the assessment. Does it become an enlightened and Christian Government 
like ours to break its solemn promise and demufid a share of the profits of the zemindar 
which under the law belong to him alone? If this ta:x is proposed to be levied on the 
zemindars on the supposition that they are selfish and ixmuman, the charge as regards the 
whole class is utterly groundless. They have established schools and dispensaries* 
opened roacis and tanks* and feed the poor, and what does all this show? There are 
certainly close-fisted individuals among them, but such individuals are found in all classes 
of society. 1 beg* however^, to remind you that hut few of the original territorial lords, 
with whom the permanent settleiiient was concluded, are now in existence. ^They have 
mostly^een sold out owing tu the extremely heavy rate of assessment at which Llie set¬ 
tlement was concluded, and they have been succeeded by a class of land speculators. 
Any man who acquires money invests it in land for a good return, and he naturally works 
in a purely mercantile spirit. Does the rioe-inerohant in time'.of<«c«viuly dower the price, 
though he’d|i;kaws Aat .thousands of ^men must die for want of food<oa aucoimt of itbeir iiutbi- 
lity to pay the high prices exacted by Kim, and yet nobo^ blames the xioe-nEieraliMt.? 
Neither {mUtiadoeoimmy .noripQfijU<^ morality finds laolt wi& and why .should thedasid 
\ soeealator 
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spec^latCMT be. blained if he sonfi^ki a retwn fdr his imrestmentf It does no snudi 

credit to the jBemindar that wUle eeekuig a return for his money, he is not wanting in 
hots pf kindness^ humanity, and liberality. Ifj then^ ^e aemindar stands in relation to land 
aa.the rioe merchant does in relation to the commodity he deals in, why should the former 
be singled out for taxation for the edneation of the masses ? Now I ask, what will be 
the immediate eiFeot of the impointiou of the proposed tax? Tho zemindars and others 
who have intermediate inteimts in tlie land, and who now chiefly support the schools and 
patsalas, will, it may be easily ^agined, at once discontinue their contributions. Will 
the produce of the tax be sumoxent to meet the expenditure ? I trow not. Then, a^in, 
why abandon the present elastic system of voluntary contributions for a coercive system 
of compulaory taxation ? What a rapid improvement has been made by our countrymen 
in the several departments of knowledge within the last 30 years; and how has that been 
effeoted P Has that been effected by imposing a tax on the people ? No, it is the effect 
of time. The right course has been pursued. The education commenced with the higher 
and middle classes, and its blessings have been gradually descending to the lower classes. 
The higher classes having tasted the sweets of knowledge arc not slow in immrting that 
boon to their brethren in humbler circumstances. They have been establiming schools 
and patshallas in their own native %'^tUages to impart education to the sons of the ^KKir. 
No necessity therefore exists for the proposed tax. There is another thing to be TOme 
in mind. Hindoo society is divided into a variety of castes, and each caste has an oocupa* 
tion of its own, and until tliis system was completely rent asunder, education could not be 
unweraal among the people* A Brahmin, thou^ poor, will by birth resort to his books, 
■a Keettry to arms, a Vysa to trade, and so on. BngHsh education has certainly effected a' 
social revolution, but its effects are yet conflned to a comparatively few. years 

must elapse before the same revolution is eflected among the lower classes. In their 
present circumstances the masses And their respective occupations far more profitable than 
attendance at the school, and I am afraid this reeling cannot be easily conquered. Men 
must maintain their body before they can think of feeding their mind, and anyone who 
knows anything of tills countiv will admit that the material condition of the ryots is not 
such as to permit thmii to seek for the intellectual advancement of their children. Com¬ 
pulsory education would be n fitting corollary of compulsory taxation, but is our &ovem- 
men! prepared to force the ryot to send his boy to the school ? So far as my experienoe 
goes, I have seen c/tasa lads not more than six velars old tend cattle and assist in the 
transplantation of paddy plants from one field to another. Will their parents consent to 
sacrifice this useful work for the sake of teaching tliem * * * ? will they leave the 

means of their livelihood for the sake of that Tittle knowledge, which the poet says is 
dangerous, and which will not give th^n their daily rice ? 1 had this forenoon a talk with 

one mgh in the Civil Service whose opinion on tho present question was entitled to great 
weight, and be remarked to me that the proposed cess was quite premature, and that it 
would prove abortive. The condition of the masses in ^England, said he, was no better if 
not worse than that of the masses in this country* There, too, as socm as a boy is strong 
enough to work , on the field or in the manufactury, he is taken away from the school. 
The education he receives is thus of no practical significance* It would be sheer oppres¬ 
sion to compel the ryot to send faxs son to the school when he would be serviceable to him 
on the field. Thus all things considered,, the proposed education cess, I am convinced, is 
uncalled for and inexpedient. 

Babbo Amarenda Nauth Chartexjoa said 

Sir,—I avail myself of this opportunity of saying a few words in conlinaation of Ae 
observafiLons of my learned friend who has just sat down. I rejoice, exceedingly rejoice, 
to see the hall crowded as it has been by gentlemen representing the varied interests of 
our community. All sections aCTce in condemning the Government measures as calcu¬ 
lated to lead to results which, while specially beanngonthc zemindar as a parricular class, 
would practically embrace all classes of the community having any interest in the land. 
Sir, I shaU not repeat the sentiments of those who have gone before me, but I fear I 
may be betrayed into some repetition, which, considering the circumstances under which 
we have met, and the rital importance of the subject, tho meeting will not, I hope, consider 
to be wholly useless. The pra]^BC»d cess for education and pubTic works would imply or 
rather pre-suppose a state of which, if true, would not redound to the credit of 

the higher classes of the commui^ty. It would doubtless be a great, and I may say, it 
would be the greatest, disgrObe to us, if the imputation cast upon us were true, namely, 
that nothing has been done by the people themselves for the improvement of the country 
in the matter of education. Since the last few years the extension of" schools in Liower 
Bengol, and the diffusion of education caused thereby, have been due no lees to private 
liberality than to the oxertion whieh Oovernment in its paternal solicitude for the well 
being of tho people have made in that behalf. Sir, this has been publicly acknowledged 
in ParHament. In the debate which followed the last financial statement of Sir Stafford 
Northoote, the Bight Honourable Mr. Samuel Liaixig, once a member of the Government 
of India, observes thus on the subjcNst: •• The Government grants for edneafion had 
increased in five years from 235,000 /. to 440,0t>0 1,; but besides this, he found from 
official returns that the amount expended upon education from local and privjite sources 
other than giant from tho State, had increased from 128,000 L to 330,000 /., that was to 
say,; had inoveoaed nearly three-fold in five years, while there Itad been an incr^se of 66 
per cent, in the number of scholars. The increase of intelligence was shown/in another 
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way ; the number letters mni newspapers sent through the Post Office had increased 
from 47,077,<W in 1S61 to 59^931»0CK) in 1866* In fact» ^yiewing the career of In^^ 
for the last six years^ he knew no other country in the history of the world in which such 
a great material progress has been made.’* It would thus be manifest that whenever 
there has been a demand, the people have not failed to sup'ply it. Looking at the state 
of the countj^ and the history of education in these provinces, I entertain a well-founded 
belief that ns tlie demand for education goes on increasing, it will be met by the voluntary 
assistance of the people. With the cheering results of education, therefore, before us, it 
would require a much stronger necessity thiui that shown to us to justify the taxation 
under contaderation* 

Again, if a return were sent for by Government, I have reason to believe it will be 
found that a large proportion of those for whose behoof the cess in question is proposed 
to be levied are already receiving edu<mtion, and perhaps a better education tnan that 
contemplated by the Government in their present scheme. In the papers published by 
the Government^ 1 regret no statistics have been furnished to support the position that 
Ihe^ education of the lower classes has been entirely neglected, except that we are in 
substance told that this Government have determined upon taxing particular well-defined 
class of the people for the purpose of educating another portion of tne people not coining 
under any defined boundaries, but cbaractensed by the va^ue genemity of the lower 
classes, and also for the purpose of making roads. Adverting to the question of the 
construction of roads ana public works, the better opinion is that the expenses relating to 
them should be d^rayed n’om the sourceaof the Imperial revenue, inasmuch as they are 
Imperial necessities. The advantages flowing from public works are shared in by the 
State as well as by all classes of the community. I am rather struck with the logic that 
one class of the people should be singled out to pay for benefits that will be enjoyed by 
the country at largp. Sir, 1 fail to find any reasonable occasion for the proposed tax, a 
tax that militates against fundamental principles of the permanent settlement. This 
institution, owing its origin to the financial embarrassment of the then Government, has 
existed for more than three quarters of a century, and through good report end evil rei>ort,. 
has produced the most beneficial results. (Hear, hear.) By ^e permanent settlement, 
the State lies under strict legal and moral obligation not to exact a farthing more from 
the zemindars than the revenue stipulated for, and declared to be fixed and unalterable 
for ever. This great measure of Lord Cornwallis’s Government cannot be considered as 
a temporary expediency, or has having been come to, and arrived at, in haste or without 
mature deliberation. 1 shall quote the observations of the Governor General himself in 
his own words from the Minute he recorded on the 3rd February 1790. 

“ I trust, however,” says the noble Lord, ** that it cjinnot be imagined that I would 
recommend that tlie proposed settlement should be made with a blind precipitation ; as 
without our having obtained all the useful information that, in my ojiinion, can be expected 
of tlie real state and value of the difierent districts. Twenty years have been employed 
in collecting inforination. In 1769, supervisors were appointed; in 1770, provincial 
councils were established; in 1772, a committee of circuit was deputed to make the 
settlement, aimed with all the jwwers of tlie Presidency. In 1776, Ameens were apjiointed 
to^make a Hustabood of the country ; in 1781, the provincial fxiuncils of revenue were 
abolished, and collectors were sent into the several districts, and the general council and 
management of the revenues were lodged in a committee of revenue at Calcutta, under 
the immediate inspection of Government. Like our predecessors, wc set out with socking 
for now information ; and we have now been three years in collecting it. Voluminous 
repoi*ts have been transmitted by the several collectors on every point which was deemed 
of importance. The object of these various arrangements has'lbeen to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the value of the lauds, and the rules by whicli the zemindars collect the 
rents from the ryots.” 

Without enlarging upon the historical part of the subject, I have authorities to come to 
^tho conclusion that by the permanent settlement, the assessment established by it, viz., a 
tax of 90 per cent, on tlic income of tlie zemindars derived from the land, was declared 
to be fixed. Section 7, Regulation 1. of 179.3 enacts, that the Governor General in 
Council trusts that the proprietors of land, sensible of the benefits conferred upon them 
by the public assessment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands under the certainty that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their own 
good management and industry, and that no demands wil^ ever be made upon them or' 
their heirs or successors by the present or any future Government, &c.” .Here a question 
arbes, whether a Government of one period can bind future Governments. 1 must 
confess I do not understand the difficulty. The permanent settlement, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in asserting, and i am sorry we have to repeat it so often, is not simply an enactment 
in the ordinary legal sense of the term. It is a contract, a solemn and d^iberate contract, 
entered into by the supreme power in the State with a certain edass of the people, which, 
I subxhit, the State for its credit for good fipth among the subjects is bound by all 
ties of policy and equity to keep intact. The reservation,' the only reservation, in the 
contract was, that tlie State might, as the occasions should arise, enact laws and m^e 
^provisions for the protection of the ryots. Under colour of this ptetenoe of a reservation,. 
and under ^asiDtul pretences not always clearly seen, deliberate inroads have been made 
on therindefbudble rights assured by the Crown to the zemindars. The zeminda^ dak 
contributions, the 12 years^ right of occupancy, Ae 20 years’ presumption in &vour orfisity 
of rent, these are instances cr infringement, more or less glazing, of the rights of tiie 
\ zemindar; 
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;semhida^; inetances of kffi^ataon bjr wbkh the moomoa of the 95 einittdfix*» derived Etom 
.ihe lends have been oonaiaerably d^iniehedU^ (Hear 5 hear). And now. Sir, the Govern* 
* nirat oalb upon the eemindote to pay for the education, whatever it be, of the lower 
oiaaa^ and the cozietruotum of roads* There is no pretence or sug^eation of a fState 
eat{C<snoy, and the deliberate and aqleiim engagement of a Chrietian Government, 
ratmed by the sanction of the Britbfa nation through their repreacntativea in .Parliament, 
ia attempted to be brohen .tlurou^ by a aide-wind, (lioud cheers.) Str, thia b nothing 
but paltering with the aarion* I humblv, resf>ectfuli 3 r, and loyally hope dii« ill-con- 
aidered reaoJatipu of the Government will not be perriated in. 1 trust it will be con¬ 
signed to that ** Umbo of abortiona^’ which has been the fate of similar ill-judged and 
hastily conceived measmea. ' A measure of such cjuestionable political morality, I submit 
in all ImmiUty, wiU not add lustre to, but rather tarnish, the fame of Sir John Liawrence. 
At any rate it would not become the Christian Liieutenant of a Christian Sovereign, nor 
would it add laureb to the wreath which encircles the brow of the Saviour of the Punjab. 
(I/cmd cheers). 

The re^lution was put and carried. • 

Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra moved the third resolution. 

^ ** That this meeting emphatically denies that, in the promotion of praular educa¬ 
tion, the landholders and the educated natives generally in this Province are 
behind similar classes in the rest of the empire.’’ 

He conceived ^is resolution was a just, rational and emphatic protest against the unjust 
and the unreasoning cry that had been raised against the zemindars, and the educated 
natives as men who had done nothing in the cause of popular education. He had no 
hesitation in declaring lus conviction that the truth lay exactly in the other way. Par 
from having done nothing, they had done a great deal in furtherance of that cause. ^ They 
ha<i been foremost in organising schools, literary st>cteties, and newspapers, and in pro¬ 
moting and extending popular educatiem in every passible way. Their exertions in this 
direction have been most indefatigable and laudable, and instead of evoking the obloquy 
of a clique deserved the lasting gratitude of the public. Since the day the old Hindoo 
College turned out the first batch of educated Hindoos, the desire to disseminate the 
blessings of that education which they had received among their less fortunate country- 
men, acquired a new and irresbtible impulse. From the moment the zemindars dis¬ 
covered the value of education in others, they longed to place it within the reach of 
their fellow countrymen. In a paper on Progress of Kducation in Bengal,” wliich 

he had the jirivilege to read at a meeting at the Tetwn Hall last year, he mentioned cer¬ 
tain facts ill connection with this subject which. migJit interest the meeting. Here the 
^jeaker mentioned a number of schools, established by the alumni in the Hindoo College. 
Since tlie period indicated in this paper, free, schools, pay schools, and aided schools had 
endlessly multiplied. These were chiefly maintained by the zeal and munifi<*cnce of 
zemindars and educated natives. Happening to be one of the deputy magistrates who 
were ii|;)pointcd soon after that oflice was created, he had been brought into intimate aud 
familiar contact with landholders of all classes, Puropcau and native. He was therefore 
well able to bear his testimony to the valuable aid and support which he had received 
from them in reference to the improveiiient of the districts where he had been succes¬ 
sively stationed, and which enabled him to establish schools, dispensaries, and hospitals 
in liain|ioro Bauleah, Nattore, Jehanabad, Ghatal, Chuckdige, &c. Several of these 
institutions have been richly endowed by the zemindars, and all of them were flourishing 
and bearing goodly fruits. He wished to put iu a printed copy of the report of the 
opening of the ** Prasononauth Academy” on the 24th January 1852, from which he 
craved permission to read one short extract, which was as follows:—** Impressed with 
these sentiments 1 hailed the establishment of the Prasononauth Academy as a bar- . 
binger of better days for Rajshahyc. That an opulent and influential zemindar of this 
district should consecrate a portion of his resources to tlio nuiintenancc and endowment 
of a school on such a large scale, afibrds a cheerhig and suspicious illustration of the 
growing conviction in this country, that those must hold the mussal who are to walk by 
Its light. Happily, the patronage extended by native gentlemen to the cause of native 
education has ceased to be an uncommon event, but Baboo Prasononauth Roy has also 
enlitled himself to the lasting gjiatitude of the people of this district by anoUior prrise- 
worthy and public spirited act. I allude to tlie Nattoro Road, towards the repairs of 
which he has contributed the whole expenses, amounting to, 1 believe, about 35,000 
rupees. He has thus set a noble example of enlightened liberality to other zemindaivi.” 
These words had emanated from the speaker (Baboo Kissory Cliand), as he had the honour 
and pleasure of opening the aohooL In appreciation of the enlightened liberality of 
Prasononauth Roy, Government conferred ou him the title of Rajah Bahadoor, but ho 
did not live long to eiyoy his rifle. .His son, Coomar Promathanautha Roy, attained his 
minority last November, and the fir^ act of bia majority was to undertake we building of 
commoaiou^ and pucka houses for the mcomniodation of the hospital and school endowed 
by his disriiagiusned father. He had^jjast received a letter from the Coomar P. N. Roy, 
regar ling the oeas wluch shows the enmiation in which it ia hold bv large aifd influemtiai 
zemindara. In my ai^e t%e Coomar, the levying of the educational cesa 

on zemindars, &g., is a c^eer infrii^elnent of the permanent settlement, an 4 1 pf^teat 
.against the imposirioii.**, I certmnly agree with my young friend that the ptopoaed ceas 
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would be an infraction of the permanent settlement; a breach of the pledged word of 
liord Comw'allis^ who declared oiloe and for ever that the Government demand on the, 
land In Bengal is fixed for ever; hut this part of the sulgeot had been so flilly dwelt u{K>n 
that it did not call for any further observation from him at this moment. Suffice it to say 
that he agreed in every syllable that had been said by bis friends who had proposed and 
seconded the preceding xemlutlon. Since the time of Baja Prasononauth Boy, hundreds 
of zemindars and educated natives had signalised themselves by establishing schools. To 
illustrate this position would he to cite the thousand and one schools with which the 
length and breadth of Bengal was studded. There was scarcely a station or sub-stafion 
which was without its school or dispensary. Whereas in 1855 and 1856, the year when 
the 6rant>in*Aid system came into operation^ the number of schools was 145, and the 
number of pupils attending them were 13,229, we find that in 1866-67 the number of 
schools increased to 2,907, and the number of pupils attending them was 121,108. These 
figures were a sufficient answer to the charge preferred agamst the zemindars and edu* 
cated natives us non-educationists, a charge which he had no hesitation in pronouncing .to 
be g, fiction and a fabrication. (Cheers.) (Here Hr. Murray Mitchell put a question to 
the speaker to the effect whether any anything had been efibeted W tlio zemindars and 
educated natives for the education of the masses.) Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra in reply 
mentioned several schools where he had seen among the pupils the sons of clwoter mi»^ 
iresit and raj miserexSf and declared that if these did not constitute the mass, ho knew not 
who did. He held in his hand a Bengalee letter from Sreemntty Rajosahuri Hehy, 
widow of his lamented^ friend, Sharoda Prosaud Roy, zemindar of Uhukdigee, in Zillah 
Burdwan, informing him that the aided school founded by her husband had just been 
converted into a free school in conformity with the provisions of his will, and for the 
purpose of bringing education within the reach of the masses. Baboo Sharoda Prosaud 
fiad died only a &w months ago in tlio heyday of manhood, but sometime before his 
death he had made a will heijncathing the bulk of his funded property to the endowment 
of a free school, hospital, and an asylum for the aged poor. So zemindars were not so 
deficient in sympathy for their poorer countrymen as was supposed in certain quarters, 
nor were they after all so black as they were painted. In truth, no person of position and 
education would wish to pcnictuate tne present degradation of the peasantry. Know¬ 
ledge was not only power. It was safety, whereas ignorance was a source of weakness 
anef danger to the State. He was convinced that tlie moral and intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment of the people could not be cfiected without additional security being tliercby 
afforded against delusions, such as those which shook, in 1857, the empire to its founda¬ 
tions. It bad been so ordained hy the beneficent Author of our being, that the develop¬ 
ment of the mental faculties with which Tic had endowed us could not be effected 


without dispersing those preiudicca and errors which menaced the peace of society as well 
as of individuals. While He was for making direct efibrts for instructing and elevating 
the masses, lie believed that one of the best ways of reaching them was through their 
natural leaders, chiefs, and superiors. Dr. Murray Mitchell and otliers, who were all for 
the education of the masses, should recollect that the primary condition of popular educa¬ 
tion was the previous provision for the liberal education of those classes of the commu¬ 
nity w-ho, from their position in life, were able and willing to devote themselves to study, 
and to direct and control tlie instruction of the poor classes. It stood to lay, if not to 
missioning, reason, that the education of the upjicr 10,000 must precede the humanisation 
and civilisation of the myriad millions of India. The lower strata of the social fabric 
must be ]>ermcated through the higher strata. That the downward filtration had com¬ 
menced was abundantly evidenced, by the immense number of schools and patsalas 
already established, since the despatch of tlte Court of Directors came into operation. 
But those who denounced the zemindars as enemies of popular education will not be 
satisfied with this increase. They would pull down, as the ^ Saturday Reviewer’ would 
say, the old, and set up the new, Rome all ui a day. They have not got the gift to wait, 
nor the foresight to perceive the result of the progress going on. Baboo Kissory Chand 
Mittm thus concluded. Educate the iipper and middle classes, and the lower classes 
will be instructed and- elevated. Educate the upper and middle classes, and the masses 
will be raised and regenerated.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Morr^ Mitchell said he had come to the meeting to listen, desiring neither to speak 
nor vote. Hfe would still abstain from voting; but ho would say a few words, with the 
permission of the meeting, on one or two points on whicli^some misapprehension evidently 
existed. Some of the speakers had drawn a contrast between what diey called the lay 
view” of this question and the **missionary view;” and it had been distinctly asserted that 
generally those who sought tlie ediicalion m the masses in the mode which the Minute of 
hiA Excellency the Viceroy prescribed, sought at the same time to do away with the 
existing English schools. In short, it was believed that the oducaticn of the higher and 
middle classes was to be superseded by the education of the lower. That was a complete 
mistake* Who was absurd enough to wish to suppress English education ? It had done 
infmense good alrearly; it was doing immense good ; and it would, as it extended, do still 
more. luppily, it had such inherent vitaUiy that it could not be suppressed ; and it 
would flqurtsh^and extend even if the philanthropic efforts of Governtnent were now to 
be direct^ mtdniy to the masses. So far. Dr. Mitchell said, the meeting seemed to enter¬ 
tain -dte sanm oonidctions as himself. He feared that on another point there might be less 
eyn^thy with his views. It was accepted as a maxim in all the enlightened countries of 
the West, that one of the most sacred duties of a Government was to see that fiie people, not 
merely the higher dasses, but the people, the masses, were educated. Education was the 
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gjrewt gmstion of ihe d»y* The oouviafion wm nowi% tbatit most be made eomptileoiy; 
.in several countries it was so .already •. j&yen in jSnfflatid it was confessed lliat the masses 
had been shamefully neglected $ ana in the new Paniament they would see that this great 
question would be dealt with in right earnest. But he feared tliat what was acc^ted as 
an axiom iuBurc^e and America wfi» rejected by some gentlemen around him. {Cri&s of 
No I nol we quite agree with you.”) He was delighted to hear it; the friends now pre¬ 
sent accepted then the principle whmh Lord Brougham had expressed in some such words 
as tliese—Whou the pempflo arc not educated^ the whole fabric of society is built upon a 
quicksand.” (Cries of" 1 yoB 1 ”) When the masses were uninstriictea, if public order 
continued, it was maintained only by the stern expression of despotism; but it cannot be 
maintained under such a Government as exists in India, a Government the excellence of 
wliich had this day been heartily acknowled^d, even while they keenly criticised one 
l^ortion of its proposed policy- (Hear, hear.) ^he happiness of men, as individuals, and 
the well-being of society as a whole, were thus intimately connected with the etlucation of 
the people. No duty could be more obligatory on Government than to try to secure the 
education of the whole community well; hut tno principle or paradox had been this day 
boldly laid down that the best way to educate the lower classes was to devote alf your 
strength to the education of the higher. But no, he appealed to history to show tliat for 
ages a lettered upper class might co-f^ist along wim a lower class who were intel¬ 
lectually and morally degraded. . If the masses in India were to be reached in this way, 
th^ could not be reached for centuries. It w^ idle to theorise; let them look again even 
at Bngland as a proof of the slowness with which education hltered downwards. Let one 
or two things be done;; either let it be boldly avowed tliat the masses were to remain for 
an indefinite period in their present degradation, or let special efforts he made 011 their 
behalf. Much had been said abont the rapid multiplication of schools ; but as yet, only 
one in 328 of the population was receiving education, when all Government schools and 
aided schools were taken into account, ^ould not this great rejiroach be rolled away ? 
(Hear.) True, there wore also the common patsalas ; but tlie miHerable education given 
in them could not in this assembly of educated men be referred to with much satisfaction. 
l)r. Mitchell proceeded to say that Bengalees were justly proud of the intelligence of their 
race ; they boastful, and not perhaps without reason, of being the most intellectual of 
Indian races. But who were the Bengalees? Was it only the upper 10 , 1>00 on the 
60,000,000 in Bengal? Just Hunk what injustice was done to this race, capable, as all 
contended, of high improvement by leaving all but a small fraction of their number in 
utter darkness. Tn other countries, when the masses were instructed, men of commanding 
energy and talent could rise even from the lowest ranks; and society received the benefit 
of their j>owers. Hero if a Newton or a.Milton wore bom a ploughman, he must remain 
a piougliman. Hivine Providence was impartial; and high capacities were as oflten 
bestowed on Hie Soodra as the Braliman; but man quenobed Hie God-given fire. Let 
elementary instruction be open to all, and it Avould Hien be ]iossibly, but not till then, for 
the man of rare natural gifts to assume the jilace and do - Hie work which Providence in¬ 
tended. Dr. Mitchell then said that he w^ould hardly touch the question on which every 
speaker had said very strong things, namely, the question of the cess. It was a legal 
question whether the Government would be violating the perpetual settlement byumiusing 
Hie cess ; he was not a lawyer, and, therefore, would take no part hi the dispute. W ould 
it not be better, instead of condemning the measure in such severe terms as illegal and 
unjust, to take means to have ito IcgMty fairly tested ? Gentlemen who thought their 
rights invaded sliould try to defend themselves, but not by reiterated asserveration and 
denunciation. And farther, if not in this way, then in what way was the money I 0 be 
raised and the neat work of the education of the ]>eople to be be accomplished ? That 
question shoula be answered. Dr. Mitchell concluded by thanking the meeting for the 
courteous attention with which they had listened to the expression of views diifciiug con¬ 
siderably from their own. 

Baboo Grish Chunder Ghose seconded the motion:— 

Mr. Chairman and GenHemen,—I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution just 
moved, and I have greater pleasure still in being able to say that I can second the resolu¬ 
tion honesHy and conscientiously. 1 have invariably endeavoured to suit my actions to 
my conscience, and as unconnected with any party I* have always been in a j^iosition to 
assert that which is right without favour and without fear. I can well say that my sym¬ 
pathies in the present ^uestil^n are mth the ryot, at the same time that J am bound to 
declare Hiat Hie resolution which I have risen to second is supported by a large volume of 
facts. I hold in my hand. Sir, a statement tom from the la.st Kducational Note of Mr. 
Howell, and 1 shall read from it figures by which I hope incontrovertibly to i>rove that 
Hie cause of education does not wave or nicker in Bengal. M.y excellent friend who 
seconded the first resolution has already satisfactorily established the position that the 
voluntary system in these Provinces has brought in three times Hie funds from private 
sources for educational requirements than a compulsory cess in Hic North West lias pro¬ 
duced. The statemonr. before me indicates that the private exi>euditure in Madras and 
Bombay on education has been nil, whilst more than 4 lakhs of rupees are set down in the 
column against Bengal. This furnishes little proof indeed of the charge that the educated 
BengiHee is indifferent to the cause of eduoation. And the experience of &vexy tnan who 
has visited the districts of Hie Presidency wiHi the eyes of an intelligent traveller will up¬ 
hold me when I say that Hiere is scarcely a village in which an educated aiaiive genHe- 
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man's fortune haa been cast where a ingorous effort ia not made^to found an English or a 
higher vernacular achooL The Direotorof Public Inatruotioii in fact , regrets that the 
demand for aid ao constantly pressed upon hkn on the terma^ of the Eduoation Despatch 
of 1854, cannot be met owing to the absence of funds by which the Government promise 
for supplementing local effiirts for the establishment of schools by State assistance can be 
fulfilled. 

The Government of Bengal itself declared not long ago that the success of the volun* 
tary system had been tbmroughlv tested, and I maintam uiat the test, as far as it has been 
apjilied, has produced resuls which do not certainly militate against the efficac]^ of the 
system eubmitted to it. But although I am' thus sanguine as to the existence of a firm 
desire in the country to expand the area and invigorate me substance of popular education, 

1 regret that a great proportion of the population of Bengal still remains without any 
education. In this respect indeed a comparison with Bonmay, the North West, and the 
Punjab is injurious to the fair fame of this country. But the consolation is left to us that 
the character of education in Bengal iasuperior to that of any other pari of India. 1 long 
anxiously, however, for the day when enthusiasts shall arise amongst us, practically under- 
taludg me grand work of popular education, and moving hc»ven and earth to accomplish 
the good end. Not long 1 was reading an account of the charities of Europe; I came 
across an institution in Ilamburgh founmd by a poor candidate. Dr. Wioherly. It is 
called the Ba^e Hus, and hundreds of young.boys picked up from the streets are trained 
in it. When the noble founder of the institution first [uroposed tiie plan of such a school, 
he was laughed at. But he prayed to heaven to send him funds, and a clergyman gave 
him an asa^^ment shortly after irom a chaiitable bequest. The house was provided by a 
pious landholder. Thus armed Dr* Wicherly selected a dozen of the worst urchins from 
the streets of Hamburgh. Their disposition and character may be inferred from the fact 
that one of them had been 92 times convicted of theft. The earnest philosopher took these 
juvenile demons to his boscon, and ate with them, and slept with them, and imparted to 
them glimpses of the heaven which rested in his eye untd they were so thoroughly re¬ 
claimed and broken to bonest industry', that when the good doctor proposed to part with 
them in order to undertake the education of another dozen lads similarly picked up, they 
wept aloud, and refused to separate. The doctor gave them the option of building a house 
for themselves in the same compound, and they so heartily admired his generosity that 
they undertook to build the house with tiicir own hands, so that in a few weeks the resi¬ 
dence was completed. When alas I will the young men of Bengal, its earnest thinkers, 
and pious reformers, enter upon a career such as that of the poor German candidate of 
practical utility and heavenly love ? 

Great stress has been laid this evening upon the permanent settlement. I confess my 
sympathies are not in that direction. The clergy of Home once essayed to fix the earth, 
yet the verdict of the inquisition failed to an*cst tlie progress of the planet. My idea on 
the subject is peculiar, for the day that I find the permanent settlement standing in 
the way of national progress, 1 shall ni»t hesitate to spurn it with my feet, for no law of 
man can confine and cripple the laws oi' God. But in the case now under consideration, 
it would be mischievous to incense the zemindars with a breach of their Magna Chaiia, 
wliilst no substantial benefit will accrue to the ryot. The cess will virtually have to be 
paid by the latter, so long as the enhancement law hangs in terrarem over his head, and 
the zemindar will justify nimself for the exactions he shall make by urging that as the 
Government had broken faith with him he was not bound to extend mercy towards his 
tenantry. If the Government was prepared to free the ryot from the enhancement law,, 
and give him a position independent of zemindar, then on^ will education be a bless¬ 
ing to him, otherwise it will prove a bitter curse, a thing o/perpetual torture, showing 
him the heaven of the philosopher and the poet, but chaining him to a vassdhige more 
grinding than that of the helot. 

There was another consideration in this case which deserved to be noticed. Many 
zemindars, like Baboo J oy Kissen Mookerjoa, have endowed educational institutions at a 
great cost. It would be a crying injustice to subject them again to an education cess. 
These questions, and many ouicr like them, were exceedingly mfficult of settlement. An 
inquisition will be at every door whilst tlie ryot will cojnously bleed. I hope Govern¬ 
ment will seriously review such weighty matters before hastily committing itself to an 
impracticable and dangerous step. 

11a boo BiprodaasBanerjea said that before the resolution was put to the vote, he would* 
move on amendment. He did not wish for the infringement of the permanent settlement 
or the assessment of the zemindars for the education of the masses. If a permanency of' 
tenures were given to the ryot, he would gladly pay im increased rent^ ana that increase 
might be given partly to the zemindar, and partly paid into the genei^ treasury for the 
benefit of the rural population. He himself was a ryot, and x>aid a rupee a biga ; he would 
be glad to pay 3 rupees if a permanent tenure were given to him, and'the amount should 
be dislributed in this wise. To the zemindar should be piud 2 rupees, in satisfaction of 
all his demands upon the land, and to the Government 1 rupee for the defrayal of the 
expenses of education, and other purposes for the good of the ryots. In that case there 
would be no infringement of the permanent settiement with the ze mi n dar s, while the 
tenure of ihB ryot Vould be also made secure and permanent. 

A gei..ti;eiitufo remarked that that zemindar would be a great^fool who would not give 
a mowrurry lease to the i^ot on his engaging to pay 100 cent# increased rent. 

Baboo Eisspry Chaltd Mlttra said that imis motion could not findy come in as ail amend- 
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ment tb tihe Beaolutioti moved by bimeel^ If tbe apeaker widied he might bring it foiv 
ward aa a Babatanrive Beeolution. 

«Baboo Bipirodass Baaerjea eaid he hoped his amendment would not be rejected on 
technical grounds. * 

Baboo SxistodosB Paul remarked that he had a suggestion to make. What the mover 
of the amendment had proposed would not keep the permanent setriement intact* By far 
the better plan would he for the Government to huy up the zemindaries, capitaliiie the 
estatesj, say, at 20 years* purchase, as was determined by Liord Canning for the redemption 
of estates/and thus kill i^e monsters*which were said to be feeding upon tbe fat of the 
ryots. Then would the gordian knot of the permanent settlement be cut without injury 
to anybody, and without exposing the Government to the risk of breach of faith, and 

the tenantry. He was sure that the zemin- 


pcmanency of tenure could be conferred upon 
oars themselves would not object.to this oi 


arrangement, which would be both fair and 

equitable. (Loud cheers.) 

The pnover of the amendment suffered his motion to drop, and the orijg^al Beaolution 
was accordingly put to the vote and carried. ^ ^ * 

The Rev. Sir. Long said the meeting had admitted the necessity of popular education, 
but did not point out the means. He wished the meeting would take this matter into 
consideration. 

Baboo Kristodoss Paul said he was very glad that his friend Mr. Liong had put that 
question. He did not intend to address the meeting, but would say a few words in reply. 
MX. Long was doubtiese aware that the imperiid revenues of Bengal annually amounted 
to nearly 16 crores, and that its local charges to a little more than 6ve crores. If a fair 
deduction were made from the customs and opium receipts for the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and for a proportionate quota of Bengal to in^rial expenditure, there would still 
remain a soplns of about five crores. The people or Bengal were not unwilling to bear 
their le^tiiiiato share of public burdens; but was it reasonable, was it fair, was it just to 
tax them, when they showed such a large surplus ? If they were on the wrong side of 
the a<x^ount, they should certainly be taxed, but the Government had not yet shown that. 
He (the speaker) was aware that there were certain public writers who would not give 
Bengal credit for the opium revenue, but he hoped he bad shown satisfactorily elsewhere 
that their objection was altogether futile. He had seen it stated that the majority of the 
members of tlie Government of India were in favour of the federalization of the mianccs. 
He for one would rejoice at such a measure. Bengal would then be a decided gainer. 
Hitherto the hard earnings of Bengal—the fruits of so much labour and toil—^had been 
spent chiefly upon newly annexed territories, which could not pay their way, but that 
gross ii\iustice would be remedied if each Province were made to provide for its own. 
expenses after meeting the imperial quota. The friends of the ryot would prove tmo 
friends to him if they would unite and claim financial justice for Bengal. And if after a 
fair adjustment of accounts there should still remain a deficit, he was confident that his 
countrymen would not grumble to bear any new ceases that might be deemed absolutely 
necessary. (Applause.) 

Baboo Kally Coomar Coss said that there seemed to be a grave misapprehension among 
some gentlemen present. They seemed to be under an impression that the meeting was 
op])Osed to popular education. Nothing of the kind. They all advocated popular educa¬ 
tion, and he could say for his educat^ countrymen that they had done so much by 
voluntary efibrts that it would be a gross injustice to subject them to a compulsory tax 
for that purpose. If it was necessary, another meeting might be held for the consideration 
of means. 

« Baboo Kristodoss Paul said that if by the word ** means *’ Mr. X<ong meant a compulsory 
tax in some shape or other, he could only say that the reverend gentieman was aiming to 
destroy a system which was the corner-stone of the Education Despatch of 1854. In that 
Despatch it was declared that the grant-in-aid system having been attended with wonderful 
success in England, was extended to India. The object was two-fold: Istly, to reduce the 
direct expenditure of the State on education and to ex|iaTid the area of national education 
with the aid of the people ; and, 2ndly, to foster a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes, which was of itself of no mean importance to the well¬ 
being of a nation.** Of coarse this system has not proved successful in the other Provinces, 
but in Bengal its success has been marvellous. Where there were iu 1856 only 25, there 
were, in 1866, 403 Anglo-vernaoular schools, and where there were only 54, there wore 
in that year 1,932 vernacular schoell, and the schools would have multiplied still more if 
the Government had been true to ite ovra promise and had sanctioned corresponding grants. 
It had been urged that these schools did not reach the masses. But who attcndetl these 
* 2,000 vernacular schools? The higher and middle classes would as a rule give English 
education to their boys, and the ebudren attending the vernacular schools ipso fibeto carac 
from the lower strata. Of course much yet remained to be done, and would doubtless 
be done, if the Government would second the present voluntary system witii adequate 
liberality. 

Baboo IsBur Chunder Ghosaul said; 

I Mr. Chainnan and Gentlemen,—I shall not Icmg trespass on your time, and therq^ore will 
/be as brief as possible in my address to you. The subjects of discussion tliat have drawn 
us here together this evening are of the most vital importance to all of us, without excepo 
tion, and they avet the knprovement of the people, by extending education to the 
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nuMiea through tfao agency of Ijie Government; ^nd, the improvement of the coua^trj, b; 
ezdng up m' new roads throughout the districts of the Bengal Oovemment; andj 3rt 
e impQution of a new tax to meet the expenses that these proposed measures would 
necessarily entail on the Govcriuncnt. • 


the imrejsul of education among all classes on a system of ccanpulsory taxation. 1 shall 
not also'dwell on the misobief and ii^ury that will accrue to these Provinces by adopting 

measure of education that will in any way dwarf the spirit and counteract the self- 
action of the people who have alread^’^ successfully evolved the principle of voluntary 
education, and nave not yet rested in their glorious work. Neither shall 1 dwell on the 
material progress which these J^rovinces are likely to make through improved intercom¬ 
munication in all its parts, though the existing roads throughout its vast surface remain 
almost unrepaired and uncared for. Nor shaH Idwellon the discredit and obloquy which 
the Government will surely heap on its own head in the presence of the whole civilized 
world, by breaking through its thrice guaranteed pledge to hold inviolate and sacred the 
terms of the permanent settlement of the land revenue of these Provinces. These matters 
‘'have been and will be more ably discussed bv others who are better qualiiied to handle 
them than I can ever presume to do. I shall therefore draw your attention only to a 
single circumstance, and that is, shall wc as a people who have' largely imbibed English 
knowledge and ideas not prove to our teachers me value we attach to tliat know^ledge and 
to those ideas by claiming from them by every constitutional means witliin our reach a 
share in the administration of the finances of the country when with an overllowirtg 
revenue in these Provinces new and unnecessary taxes are to be imposed upon the 
people ? 

It is admitted by ell who have ever paid the least attention to the subject, that the 
Bengal Provinces, containing the largest area and the richest soil, and the most indus¬ 
trious and XKjaccful subjc^-cts of Her Majesty in all India, is the most neglected by the 
Imperial Government: and to prove to you, ii* proof be needed, 1 shall read an extract 
from a letter which the Government of Sir Jolm Peter Grant had addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association on the 17th December 1801. 

** The Lieutenant Governor is sure that the Association is fully alive to the crying 
wants of these Provinces in roads, bridges, canals, waterworks, public buildings, and 
public works of eveiy description ; end be thinks it probable tliat they have a general 
Knowledge that there*^is no part of India which is nearly so backward in those respects as 
are the Bengal Provinces; whilst there is no otlior fiart of India which rcspmuls to any 
outlay upon public wrorks, greater small, so promptly, so surely, and so effectively as these 
Provinces do, by reason of their natural resources. But 2 >erhapB it is not always borne 
in mind that the provincial expenditure upon publics works—petty district works exeej^ted 
—is limited by the supreme authority, and that the alloiincnt made to Bengal by that 
authoriiy from the general revenues, lias always been systematically less in an excessive 
degree (probably it would be safe to say by at least two^tliirds), than what an allotment 
would amount to should that be framed on the ])riiici 2 >le of a share proportionate either to 
the revenue, or to the population, or to tiic geographical extent of the Bengal Provinces, 
or to all these together, as compared witli the other Provinces of India. The result of 
this system, continued fV^r a long series of years, has been such, in a comparative view, as 
those only who have seen many different parts of India, or whose duties have made them 
cognizant of what lias been done from imperial funds for all ]mrts of the empire, severally, 
are thoroughly aware of. At.the moment tlicre is only one really good road of any con- 
Bidemblc extent cotiiplcto in all Bengal, Bchar, Orissa, Cliota Nag})orc, Assam, Arracazi, 
and Caebar (ivhich may be taken as one-third part of British India), namely, the Grand 
Trunk Rood; and it is not too much to say tliat this single work would not have existed 
if it had not been, by geographical necessity, an inseparable part of the line through the 
North-Western Provinces.” 

Now, gentlemen, can you tell me why this should be—why this neglect—this apathy 
from our Governors ? I will let you know why it is, by reading to you another extract 
from a letter which Uie present Government of Bengal addressed to that of India no later 
than the 28th Pebruaiy^ last, urging the claim of these Provinces to a fair share of funds 
from the general revenues of the empire, ibr the construction of feeder roads to the 
imperial system of railways, and not tor the general im|>rovement of the csountry, and 
therefore demands your gravest attention. 

Although, from the character of the fioople, milttary roads may be less necessary in 
Bengal than in the Nortberu Provinces of India, it seems to the Lieutenant Governor that 
Govemmeut is not the less bound to maintain at the expense of the State a fair proportion 
of imperial roads throughout its districts for the jiromotion of trade and the oonveuience of 
the jmblj^.” 

Some people imagine that this unfriendly action on the part of the Government of India 
towards ub is of late origin. You have heard mention made of the construction of a Grand 
.Tnmk Road from the cmiital to its North-West frontier from the general revenues of the 
empire, but this Grand Trunk was not opened till about the year 1835. Previous to that 
period, all the military movements of the Government and the entire export and import 
trade of tlKf tlj^pcr Provinces, were carried by anotlier route which was constructed om^ 
rmrtly itiaintained by the muntffcohee of a naUve princess, the celebrated Ahilla^ Bahee. 
This road started from our suburb of Sulkea, and passed throiigli the rich agricultural 
and mining districts of Huoghly, West Bjurdwan, .Maabhoomt an4 Ha^uureebangh, to 
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Bonares; But no sooner the Gkvvemment eateitded the frontier to further west, and 
fopnd the qtiick movements of troops more neeeseanry^ than^ through sheer military urgenc^^ 
and not from any love to tta, they opened the imperial Exchequer^ and constructed a 
chord line from "Pulta Grhat in HoogWy, carried it mrough Burdwon^ and joined the old 
Trunk Boad at the Dhunwa Pass, Now mark the fate of the old main Kne. Prom that 
•Arery year it was altogether neglected; it was completely abandoned. The repair^expenses 
were transferred to ■toe new road^ and the old one was utterly ruined^ and it remains for 
the most part in that neglected state up to this day. 

Again, early in the year 1867, when the system of main line of Imperial roads ” first 
came under the eonsidera-rion of the Supreme Government, the principle on -which 

Imperial ” and “ Xiocal ** roads were to be classed was laid down in their letter dated the 
17th April of that year. The question was further more fully discussed the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the year 1868 in their letter dated the 12th September^ of that year to 
the address of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, when it was distinctly 
ruled by the Government of India that that Government must bear the expenses of sdl 
railway feeders except such as were mere roads of access ccmnecting railway stations with* 
the road system of the country,^ 

I shall now try to show to you how this double pledge, given by the Government of 
India at difTercnt periods for the construction of the main line of ** Imperial roads ” and 
of Railway feeders from the general revenues of the empire, has been r€»deemed by 
tliem, os far as Bengal is concerned, by reading^ extracts from the correspondence of the 
present Government of Bengal with that of India, urging the claim of these Provinces to 
better consideration. The Government of Bengal, in letter dated the 5th Pebruary last, 
states:— 

The principle thus laid down has unfortunately been acted upon in Bengal to a very 
inconsiderable extent, and the tendency of later years has been to restrict expenditure 
on roads from the general revenues, and, indeed to press upon the local Governments to 
take every opportunity of relieving the State from chords of this description. It seems 
to the Liicutenant Governor, however, that special consideration is necessary to the case 
of railway feeder roads, if it is desired that fresh roads of this class should continue to be 
mafle, and, indeed, short of this, to enable the Ca'ovemment to escape the discredit of 
allowing ;iuch road alrc^ady constructed to fall into a state of disrepair. 

Alany of the feeder roads are now complete, but some of them are still under con¬ 
struction, and others are necessary, which have not yet been commenced. When all have 
been ciimpletcd, the yearly expense of their maintenance will amount to a very consider¬ 
able sum. I'lic trailic upon most of the feeder roads is heavy, and it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, if they are to bo really efficient, to keep them in a state of repair superior to that of 
moat local roads. 

“ At the time when most of the feeder roads were constructed, the local fiinda of Bengal 
were believed to be in a flourishing state. They w^erc annually supplemented by large 
grants from the One per Cent. Income Tax Fund, which are not now received. Since 
tlint. time also the collections on tlie Nuddea rivers and on the canals have yearly exhibited 
a falling-off, chiefly, as it is supposed, in consequence of the diversion of traffic to the rail¬ 
ways through those very feeder roads which have been constructed from the surplus toll 
collections. The funds which it has lately been Ibnud possible to allot for the repair of 
the feeder roads have been utterly insufficient, and these are certain to fall into very 
general dlsre|>air unless some change be introduced. Nor has the amount of other loom 
funds kept jiacc with the increased demand consequent on the general extension of local 
camniiiiiieations throughout Bengal. It seems to the Lieutenant Governor that the con¬ 
siderations which in 1857 induced the Governor General in Council to recognise the prin¬ 
ciple that the advantages of the then imperial communications should not be confined to 
those favoured districts only which were intersected by the Grand Trunk Lines, and to 
determine on the construction of new lines of roads ** to complete net-works of imperial 
roads/* i^PpIy exactly to the case of railways and railway feeders. And, in addition, it 
may be remarked that expenditure on these roads adds airectly to the Imperial revenue 
by increasing the traffic on the railway lines, thus relieving Government from the pay¬ 
ment <»f the guaranteed interest on, and in some c^ses enabling it to receive direct profit 
from, the railway company ; in fact, these roads contribute as directly to the income of tlic 
railw'ay as if they were branch lines. The Lieutenant Governor would therefore recoin- 
merid that the railway feeder roads, Ull of which cither connect important places of com¬ 
merce with the railway, or form connecting trunks between the railway and Imperial 
roads, should be maintained from Imperial funds.” 

Now, gentlemen, I pray you to give your most serious attention to wlmt the •Govern¬ 
ment of India state in their letter, dated the 17th March last, in reply to these very just 
and considerate recommendations of tlie Government of Mr. Grey, ai’tcr having previously 
given their pledge, as 1 have already showm to you 

It is to be borne in mind that the means of the Government of India are limited, and 
the demand for feeder roads in all parts of the British Indian Empire is large. If the 
Lrovernment of India were to undertake all the feeder roads for the whole 5 , 0004 iiilcspf 
Railway completed or in course of construction, it would be quite beyond the capacity of 
the present revenue. And although Bengal has strong claims to a large sbare^ of the 
pubSc works expenditure on aoeount of its riches and populatioi^ it is, on the other hand, 
397- 3 ^4 • I • very 
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Yety lightly taitad in prevention to its riches and population,, and is, therefore, the more 
capable of contributing inoreaaed Ideal revenue. 

** In regard to the iwlvantoge of railway feeders in increasing the traffic earnings of t£e 
railway and so saving guaranteed interest, it is to be marked Aat this argument applies 
less forcibly to Bengaf^than to other Provinces. The traffic on the I&ast Inffian Bailway 
has already been as much as riie line could carry, and this, it may be hoped, will recur 
even when the chord-line is completed. On the average of the last three years, this charge 
for the entire main line of the Bast Indian Kailway has Irnrdly exceeded 12 lakhs per an¬ 
num. If allowance be made for the fact that the greater part of the traffic earnings are 
in Bengal, it will be seen that^ the charge for guaranteed interest for this railway in 
Bengal is quite inconsiderable, if not niL For the Eastern Bengal Railway the charge 
for 3ie last three years has scarcely exceeded two lakhs per annum. Thus, in Bengal, 
the guaranteed interest on railway capital has almost ceased to be a charge of any im¬ 
portance. 

No doubt there would be advantage in adding to the railway feeders, and so obtaining 
if possible, excess profits over 5 per cent, in the repayment of interest previously advanced, 
but it is quite possible that an outlay might be incurred with this object whicn would bo 
incommensurate with financial advantage to be derived. The state of the case has passed 
beyond the stage at which it can be said generally that all outlay on railway feeders must 
be* profitable. It is not necessary to enter into specific calculations for each case to show 
that there is reason in the individual case to exxieot a profit oommensurate to the outlay. 
But tliere arc doubtless other advantages to be considered irrespective of immediate profit 
in railway earnings.” 

Now, gentltnnen, I shall add a few remarks with regard to the statement made by the 
Government of India, that we are very lightly taxed in proportion to our riches. It is a 
prejudice in those who think that by the terms of the jicrmanent land settlement our taxes 
^ve become light, and that we have risen in wealth in consequence thereof. 1 deny 
this. I maintain that that setdement was a most exacting settlement at the time, and that 
in consequence, many zemindars were sold out of hearth and home because they .could not 
realize tlie Government asscssnient. But the permanent settlement has done us this good, 
that it has given to us a motive power for exertions in developing our agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial resources, and to this more Uian to the terms of the |»ermanent settlement I ascribe 
our riches, such as they are, and they are not much. 

Gentlemen, it is the bounden duty of everj*' civilised Government to provide means of 
communication to their subjects from the general revenues of the country, and that 
India 1 hold to be no exertion to the rule. Besides, 1 have shown to you how the 
Supreme Government is plraged to construct the ** main lino of Imperial roads, as well as 
railway feeders,” throughout the country, from the resources at their command. There¬ 
fore, if the Government hold to its pledge, and if the larger municipalities that are already 
in existence, and the smaller unions that arc or will be soon growing up in every direction 
under Mr. Eompier’s Act, fulfil their duties by constructing such roads within their re- 
B}>€tctivc circles as might bo needed, where would be the necessity, I ask, for imposing the 
proposed road cess on tlie agricultural population of the country ? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would again x>res 3 on you to make a timely move for a share 
in the administration of your finances, ii* you wish to prevent the lavish waste of money cm 
the Public Works Department. Here is a notable instance of what 1 say, and I say this 
advisedly. It is a recognised principle in economy, whether in families or in Govern¬ 
ments, that no new worics shomd be undertaken until the old ones are placed in an effi¬ 
cient state, and in this view of the case, and knowing tlie stale of our roads and commu¬ 
nications, one would expect that the best part of the grant made by the Government should 
be devoted to those purposes. But how stands the fact ? In a Note on the £xx>enditure 
on Koads in Bengal daring the Six Years, 1861-62 to 1866-67, inclusive, appended to 
Mr. Xioonard’s ** Note on the best means of raising Funds for the Construction and Mainte¬ 
nance of Ijocal Roads,” 1 find in paragraph 3 the following figures:— 


Imperial Funds - - • 

Local or District Road Fund 
Income Tax Fund 


Xs. 

1,32,66,366 

83,65,826 

18,87,825 


Total 


Ms. 2,35,20,017 


Oat of this sum only 75,93,002 rupees were expended on the repair mid improvement of 
the old rufids, while no leas a sum than 1,59,27,015 rupees was expended on the construc- 
tJoUi^of new ones. No wonder that mads constructed this year would be completely useless 
the next, if such an unequal share be allotted to their repair and improvement. And yet, 
gentlemen, wc are i^alled upon to submit to a new tax for keeping up this wasteful system. 
Nereis another itistanee. In tim 4th paragraph of the appendix, to Mr. Leonard’s Note, 
you wilbfitid «that during tlie six years, nearly 40 lakhs of rupees per annum have been t 
8 i>^t oh solids and works connected tiberewith, exclusive of &e cost of estabHshmient,” ! 
wmch amounted to about 44 lakhs in addition. Forty-four ialdis on establishment to 1 
su p ervise the expenditure of 40 lakhs, per annutn! Is not thui sheer waste of money ? 
Wliat w^uld a court of justice eay to any manager of a privofte estate who Inou^t it to 
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^tiin bjr comrse of 6Jtpeifedituim?~^o i^tcKridml or ution can stand studi treatment* 

Dia^gatd^lion is cmlain to follow it. ^ 

^ Oeatleineii, wiih. these observaiiona I shall submit to you Ihe Sesolutaon with which I 
have been entrusted, via-:— 

** That it is the duty of the Government of every oivilised country tp improve 
the roads and communications for the promotion of the material welUheing of the 
people, and that a special road besa in addition to Imperial and municipal taxes is 
inexped^nt and uncalled for^^ 

Baboo Sarodaprosunno Mookerjea seconded the motion, which was carried unanimoosly. 

Baboo Sre^opaul Paul Choudry moved the following Resolution 

That the Committee of the British Indian Association be requested to draw np 
and forward, after obtaining signatures, a memorial to the Governor General in 
Council praying for the consideration of the proposals for the imposition of an 
education uid road cess.** ^ 

Baboo Kasianuth Biswas seconded the motion, which was put to the vote and carried. 

It was understood that the Buropenn gentlemen present did not vote. 

Kumar Suttyanund Ohosaul moved thanks to the Chair, and ihe meeting broke up at ^ 
7i p.m. 


From A, Wilson^ Esq., Officiating Secretary to the landholders’ and Commercial 
Associatioti, to the Ofl^iating Secretary to the Government of Bengal; dated Calcutta, 
the 28th October 1668. 


Youtt letter. No. 1519, of the 13th May, with its appendices of a copy of letter. 
No. 237, dated 25th April, of the Government of India, and of yours. No. 1521, of the 
13th May, to the British Indian Association, has been made the subject of communica¬ 
tion with the members of this Association, resident in the Mofussil, whose practical 
experience best cj^ualified them to form opinions U]:>on the points mentioned in paragraph 5 
of your last^mcntionc d letter. 

The assessment of the zemindars is a mattci of perfect simplicity upon the principle 
lai<1 down in piragraphs 9 and 10 of the letter of the Government of India, and it is only 
in dealing with those holding beneficiary interests inland under the various forms of sub¬ 
tenure that difficulty ap}>ears to arise. 

Tt appears from paragraph 4 of your letter, Nq. 1521, of 13th May, to the Seesretary, 
British Indian Association, that his Honor the Uieuteuant Governor contemplates ex¬ 
empting a certain class of cultivators from the incidence of tlie tax, viz., those who pay 
rent at the market rate of tine present day, and that the class who are to be taxed are 
those ryots having a right of occupancy. The reason, no doubt, for this distinction is, 
that the latter class of cultivators are supposed to hold their lands at a lower rate of rent 
than that paid by tenants-at-wlll, deriring thei'eby a larger profit from their holdings than 
tlic class it is proposed to exempt. 

Judging, however, from the information procured by the Committee, it would apiiear 
that the difference between these two classes of cultivators is more nominal than real, and 
the line of distinction so difficult to draw that they much fear that any attempt to do so 
would probably bring about a contest between landlords and their tenants that would fiU 
the courts with lawsuits, a result which is most strongly to be deprecated. It must also 
bb remembered that there is a great number of cases still pending between zemindars and 
their ryots brought with the object of settling their respective maims regarding rights of 


occupancy. 

The Committee taking these points into consideration, are of opinion that it would 
be the more judiciems p^cy either to exempt cultivators altogether from the cess, the 
course the Committee would recommend, or to make no distinction between these classes 
of ryots as regards the incidence of the tax. 

should, however, the Lieutenant Governor determine to exempt only that class 
already referred to, it is proposed by Government to assess the tax on the actual profits 
drawn from the land, and to distribute its incidence in proportion to the share of the 
profits which is derived by the posaassors of every benefirial interest in the land, whether 
he be zemindar, lakrajdar, putnee&r, farmer, holder of any intermediate tenure of any 


^to above. * 

The Committee are of opinion that there would be no difficulty in assessing the zemin¬ 
dars and other holders; the assessor appointed by Government would have power to 
make them produce their books and jumma wasil bakkeo papers, which would show the 
amount of profit they severally derived from their tenures; hut when we reMh the actual 
cultivators, the difficulty immediately presents itself how to assess them equitably, and to 
collect the amount thus assessed without converting the means so employed into an engine 

{ f extortion |^|ld owrea^ ,, 

The most '|awtScal and economical, as well as the least vexatious, mode that the Com- 
dittee can suggest is, tiiat in every case where a zemindary or in^pehdent talook has 
leen sub-leae^ lihe last bidder, or in other words, tihe person in direct oontraot w^th the 
actual eidtiti^oi^ be empowered to realise ftom his tenants tbit portion of the tax pay- 
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id>]!e hyr them, he recei^l^ <i Ikubr p«a>-e«ixta^ oa ^Q«ait Msesaed «b a remuaeralioii 
for bm trouble, and to proteet him frpta lose; or he be dUo^ed to compound for 

the total sum pajrabla 1^ h&usdtf and hia occupancy ryotd. In like manner where the 
zemindar collecta his rents from the middlemen, as well as from the aotuid cultivators, he 
should be made the means of collecting the amount of cess leviable from his ryots, receiving 
a £ur comtmssioi;i ae in the caoe above. 

If the T^ieuteiumt Governor ocoiwder these suggestions of any practical importance, the 
Committee would further recommend that the zemindar or last holder, as ease may 
be, be especially empowered to collect the amount of the tax summarily with the rent, 
and hi au cases where the landholders may have to stic the cultivator before he can 
realise from him the sum due, the magistrate be authorised to include the amount of the 
tax in the decree for rent. The suit would be brought for rent pltt^ the amount of 
tax, and the plaint must clearly set forth the two amounts su^d for; the decree, in 
the same way, should distinctly specify the amount decreed for rent and for the tax, and 
the landholder on realising the decree should give a receipt in a similar form. 

xhe (Joinmittee do not question the x>ropriety of levying a tax upon incomes derived 
from the lands fbr the improir’ement of roads, and the general introdueiion into Benzol of 
vBlage scliooJs, and they admit tlie importance of imparting an elementary education to 
4Jie bulk of the agricultural classes ; but at the same time they arc of opinion that Ooveru«> 
ment should at first act with caution in those districts where it is an established conviction 
that a “ man of the pen ” cannot engage in agricultural labour without degradation, and 
that loss of i»ositioii and respect, which it is so well known tliat natives will not face, even 
when great privation attends the observation of this caste prejudice. 

The Committee would urge upon Government tlie necessity of tlieir making an eiibrt 
to mitigate, and, if possible, remove this baneful influence that exists amongst so large 
a number of the agricultural population of JLower Bengal, a xirejudice which most 
seriously interferes with -die improvement of agriculture, and so limits the benefit of 
education as applied to die agrieulturtil districts. 


From -B. Chapman, Fsq., OfiSciating Commissioner of the Presidency Division, to the 

:^cretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 128, dated Calcutta, the 3rd June 1868. 

I HAVE to apologise for my delay in replying to (lovernment Order, No. 6{)0, dated 6th 
February 1868, by which I am directed to submit my rmijilou on the expediency and fea¬ 
sibility of raising an educational cess in '-Bengal like thut now paid in the permanently 
settled districts of the North Western Provinces. 

2 . 1 waited at first for any light that the experienced district officers of this division 
could throw upon this very important subject. From them 1 have had little or no help. 
Since I received the last of their reports (rather more than a month ago) the exceeding 
difficulty which 1 have found in attempting to sketch any practical scheme at all is the 
reason why I have kept back niy own report. 

3. The delay thus caused has been of tliis advantiige to me, that I have seen Mr. lico- 
nard’s valuable Note (published at page 294 of the Supplement to the current year’s 
Gazette) on the best means of providing funds for local public works, and tbc correspond* 
ence between the Government of Bengal and the Governm^wt of India (published at page 
3'17 of the Simplameut to the Gazette) on tlic means of providing funds for elementary 
education in Bengal. 

4. From these last papers I gather that the task before me is so far simplified that the 
time for discussing the ewpediem^p ” of levying a rate for education is gone by, the Go- 
vf^rnment of India having abandoned discussion, and resolved, in fact, that the thing is to 
be done/ 

5 . In so far as it has been determined to give up the idea of a voluntary ” ccss in 
Bengal, t accept the decision with thankfulness. 1 must be forgiven for expressing my 
utter incredulity that the various educational and other cesses so highly prized in btlier 
parts of India have ever been ** voluntary ” in anything but the name; and my regret 
lhat the many honourable men who have resorted to these cesses, for noble and beneficent 
ends, should nave been driven by the force of circumstances to thS subterfuge of asserting 
that they were free-will ofTerings. Of*course they have been levied only in virtue o<‘ the 
decree of authority, the ^lebple not, in remote provinces, understanding that there could be 
np authority witliout the support of the law, or, perhaps, finding quite sufficient reasons 
fee: overloOkhig the absence m legislative sanction. Of course tliey would not have sur- 
yived for five minutes the withdrawal of official countenance. 

6 . It will be omvu^ upon this point to say that I am quite convinced, and so are all 
the officers qf this div&ion, thskt to attenmt to treat the people of these petrta as on a par 
with the less civilised popi^ations in such matters could only end in hunmiating and utter 
fhiftire. Tf we ore to have cesses at all, we must have the xoB smiction of the Legislature; 
before we he^n to levy them. - 

7 . As*«to the determination of the Goverweaent of India thet cesses shaU he levied, I do 
not dis(ii|Le its justice or its propriety. 1 have, in iny humble sphere, long ago eome to 

the 
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the cottoliwoa ^at the ailvan^ 4>f cinlizfktioga in ibese parte imperativcAy deman^e the 
dcTj^iopisaei^ laf local reaotniioea and oneatiiin a lecd rercoue. Vet it 1 mn»t 
<ymfMS:i a little disheartonioff to see a matter of thte importaaee dealt wilb in a manner bo 
off-hand^ tbe very seriouB dimcultiee in the way of etum ccbbcb being; abaolutoly Ignored 
and left to tlie local Government to get over ae best it may. 

8. We may fret and fume at tbe fact that the .perinanent eettlement of fiiuiffal has 
deprived the State of large rewutte^S that would have been at ks disposal if it could have 
dmayed^ that ooutvact indafinitelyr or, at any rate, till ibe present time (I believe myeeir 
that this is a xiarrxHv view to take, and that ^e advantagesof tbe jiermanent settlement 
have been most cheaply purchased by its sacrifices), we may chafe at the alleged seldshf- 
nese and apathy of the s&emindars; but it is useless and unjust to ignore that, as a matter 
of fact, the State re4M>uroes whiph wore given up in 179S are not now, and have not for 
many years been, accumulated in the hands of a few wealthy individuals who pass 
tlicir time in selfisfi and careless luxury, but are distiibuied among a very large number 
of persons. 

9. From statements wluch I have seen made, not without authority, and in places Where 
error and ignurance on such subjecis arc not to be expected or assumed, I incite to think 
that I shall cause some astonishment when 1 assert, as i do witliout fear of contradiction 
by any one who is really acquainted with the iacts, that ihe aeuiixidars of Bengal are not 
as a bodv wealthy men. There are some rich laen among them, a few very rich men, 
but the bulk of the class are men of very limited income, and too many of them of embar* 
rassed circumstances. 


10. I think it very likely that not one-'fourtii of the primary payments of the cultivators 
reach the Government Treasury, and that the pn^rietors of the land in Bengal divide 
among them a profit of at least 10,000,000/. a year. But this is distributed over an 
immense \'ariety of tenures, from the ryot with a right of occupancy, who, it is probable# 
ordinarilv docs in practice enjoy some beuefictary interestf to the Kaja of Burdwan or the 
Baja of J&iirbanga. 

11. The settlement has, 1 repeat, so worked (not, I think, disadvautageously) that the 
accumulali<m of immense properties in the bauds of individuals is not common. The 
vast, majority of the estates for which revenue is paid direct to the Government axe pvtiy 
properties, and the larger ones are almost all so charged with subordinate tenures of 
a* more or less peimanent character as often to leave riie so-ealled owner with only a mo¬ 
derate annuity. 

12. It is needless to remark and useless to ignore that this fiict vastly complicates the 
question of levying a cess of any kind upon landed property. It is not a case, as the Go- 
venunent of India appear to suppose, of only two classes, the zemindar and the ryot, the 
zemindar collecting from the ryot 100 rupees and paying to the State 25 rupees. Were it 
BO, it would be exceedingly easy and perfectly fair to demand at once from the zemindar 
another two or three or mur or five per oeiit. as a local cess; but the case is, generally, 
that oi' a zcmitidar to whom only a moderate annuity is reserved, the rest having long since 
been made ovc^ to subordinate tenants -who are, by every {urinciple of justice, as liwle to 
a local cess as the zemindar. 


13. Nor will it help us if we impatiently charge the zemindar with having squandered 
hiB resources, and alienated his share of the revenues upon which we had reserved a lien 
for local improvements, os a dry abstract theory that may be true for practical purposes, 
fhe agreement is worthless; for many a zemindar has purchased^ and purchased at a very 
high x*ate too, nothing more than tlie limited interest which he himself enjoys. 

14. The truth I imagine to be, that under circuinstances such as existed when the per¬ 
manent settlement took effect, complicated rights and interests 'vrill ahvays immediate^ 
spring tip with amazing rapidity, and cannot be prevented even by prohibitory laws. It 
is impossible to act now as if they did not exist; and, w'hether the local Government or the 
Supreme Government solve it, the problem how to distribute any new burden imposed 
upon the laud over all these subordinate interests must be solved before a single cess can 
be righteously or succesafully iinjfioscd. 

15. I remark, in passing, that while T agree personally with the Government of India 
in thinking that local rates and cesses arc not barred by the solemn pledges of the perma¬ 
nent settlement (if they wrClre, this counti'y must praotically be condemned to stagnation), 

• our only chance of persuading the zemindars and tlic jieople that they are righteous will 
be to sjiread them over a wide area, and not to confine them to the nidividuals who pay 
into the Government Treasuries the land revenue of the country. There are other reasons 
which, 1 think, I shall riiow to be unanswerable, why this is necessary. 


) 


16. I think it will be best that I should deal, in this report, at once with the whole 
question of rates for distinct other purposes, axxd 1 intend to do so; but 1 will first 
say a few words upon the particular cess on which, tiiis referenoe has l^eii made to me^ 
a cesa for the education of the poar* * « 


17* It is not^ 1 .presume^ open to me to .dieputei the propriety 
levy of a district cess in Bengu for such a purpose. Vet 1 thioK 
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tbe Govenunent the ecoominniriiu reomke by Baboo Biuendxti Xieja Mittn atfon t b 
lulgeet, and to ^int out aW ^er eeriooe objtetioiirto tihie maaae of provi^ng for 
this particular object ixL Bengal. ^ 

18. In the first place it is deserving of serious oonsiderattons that the effect of imposing 
such a rate must }nrobably be to che^ very largely the growing liberality of the people 
for educational pui^oses, and to shift to ihe shoulders of the Government a very 
oonsidcrable expenditure now met by the people themselves, in a natural and healthy way, 
witlioiit Government interference. To what extent existing voluntary contributions 
would be impiured I am unable, of course, to say; but I incline to think that in these 
parts, we should sacrifice of existing educational resources, by imposing a rate, probably 
a least, hatf as much ^ we should levy, while I have no doubt that a rupee for such 
objects paid really williugly, and without official interference, is morally better tluui two 
rupees levied by law. 

Secondfyn T wish to remark that all the recent arguments and discussions, the result 
of which is to place Bengal nominally lowest in the scale quoad primary schools, appear 
to^ me absolutely to ignore the very numerous indigenous schools supported by the people 
without our interference. I greatly doubt whether, if we include such indigenous schools 
which, in this division, at least, are plentiful, the comparison between Bengal* and other 
parts of India would prove so much to our disadvantage ; I should on the other hand much 
like to know whetlier, for instance, the recent alleged rapid multiplication of primary 
schools in Bombay is anything more than a transfer of indigenous schools to Government 
superintendence. 

20. The levy of a rate for education in the only way which I can think of as practicable, 
would, unquestionably, transfer to tlie Educational Department the whole burden of 
village education ; for, of course, a man who paid a rate would not also consent to i^ay a 
schoolmaster, or, if he were forced to do so, would consider himself greatly ill-used. 
There would then, no doubt, follow ujpon the introduction of such a rate an immense 
apparent increase of primaiy education wliicli might bo wholly nominoL Though no 
doubt it is reasonable to BUp|io8e'that, in time, immediate Government superintendence 
would improve the quality of the primary schools, I confess to doubting whetlier this 
advantage might not be purchased too dear, and whether the resjKmsibility incurred 
would not be too greats 

21. Then, amin, if a rate be generally levied, we must be prepared to organise schools 
generally, I observe from the figures that in many parts of India where rates are now 
levied, the schools are few and far between, and many a man must jiay a rate (saicl to be 
voluntary, too I) to whom no school is available. In Bengal, every man who |>ays a rate 
will demand (and I think righteously) that a scliool be placed within his reach. To 
arrange this in a country like this will be very difficult. 

22. I confess to being unable to perceive on what grounds the cost of primary schools 
is to be laid particularly upon the land. The Government of India says that, when it 
made the permanent settlement, it did not undertake the education of the people. 1 am not 
sure that the assertion is good for much; for the Government did not specifically catalogue 
the duties that it undertook ; but it is, at least, certain that the landholders did not under¬ 
take it, and I can see no grounds for imposing it upon them. 

23. 1 am inclined myself to the opinion that, in a country like Bengal, the rate for 
primary schools, and perhaps^ for village police, should be levied upon a much smaller 
unit of area, and from those interested in the villagof or union; the proprietors of land 
contributing their fair quota, but no more. I throw out the suggestion only, for I jiresume 
that it is little likely to be adopted. I would remark, however, that there lies before us, 
indubitably in the future, a system of parish or communal rates, as well as a system of 
district or country rates, and that it would be well to decide, on sound principles, »om the 
&st, what charges should lie against each. We have good precedent in the matter in the 
English practice, which is founded upon the experience of generations. A country rate for 
viUage school would there be absolutely impossible. 

^ 24. I the Government to p^don me this long preface and proceed, without further 
dissertation, to discuss the practical question, how a district rate upon the land be 
levied for whatever purpose. 

25. This is the real difficulty, and I confess to being little satisfied with my own solution 
of it; of the many persons if hom I have consulted upon tlie matter, I have found no one 
able or willing to suggest any feasible plan whatever. 


The^rAj? position which 1 maintiun is that it will be impracticable to levy any such 
rate upon 'the zemindars alone. They simply could not bear it, I leave aside the objections 

that 



^ * A. weUrqaalihed to judge, and experienced in respect of boUi provinces, tells me that in his f 
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that 'We do not know the inoome of moat of the zemindars^ and havo no means of ascer¬ 
taining it. The Government of Ind^a itself repudiates the idea^ of levying any rate 
proportionately to the revenue^ which it whtlpr declares to be no kind of measure of the 
proportionate profits of the landowners*. Tnis is, perhaps, only a techinal and minor objec¬ 
tion. The insuperable objections arc, Jlrst, that to levy a rate of the kind, not for their 
own benefit upon the zemmdars alone, would be, if not a breach of the settlement, so like 
it that it would be impossible to persuade them^ at any rate, that we had not broken faith; 
and, secondly, that, tor the reasons given above, the zemindars are much too poor to bear 
the whole burden. Whatever our theory, the imposition upon them of the whole of such 
a rate would be, practically, to lay it upon only one, and that probably not. the wealthiest 
section of the landed proprietors of the country. 1 confess that, in my opinion, this would 
be something like confiscation. 

27..I calculate that for our roads, our schools, and our village watch, we want in 
Bengal a local revenue amounting to not less than a fourth, or even more, of our land 
revenue. The Government cannot, and will not, think of im[)osing such an addition^ to 
their burden upon the zemindars alone. Take, as an examjile, the case of the Raia of 
Burdwan. His rent-roll, 1 believe, is about 44 lakhs, of which he pays 40 as revenue ; 
*cou]d the Government think of imposing uf>on him an additional two per cent, upon his 
gross income for schools alone ? 

28. I dismiss, then the idea of rating the zemindars alone as quite out of the question. 
We must rate certainly down to the lowest beneficiary interest in the land. I believe, 
myself, wc must go lower still. 

29. The leading position that 1 take is that, whatever mode of rating we adopt, it 

must not involve any kind of inquiry whatever; it must be self-acting^ tor the simple 
reason that the e3q?ense of any inquiry M'ould be intolerable. If it ^ be widely spread, a 
trifling rate will be very productive, but only on the indispensable condition that no inquiry 
be necessary for its assessment, and no machinery whatever for its collection. 

30. 1 can think of only one way in which it is possible to levy a rate under these 
conditions ; it is to impose the burden uniformly, by measure, upon the land. Wc must 
not even attempt a classification of the soil such as Mr. Leonard suggests. That would 
be impracticable, and a rate imposed as 1 suggest would be so light that classification ^ 
would not be worth while if it were practicable. 

31. To give an idea on this point, the incidence of the land revenue in this division, 
per standard beegah of 1,600 square yards, is as follows:— 

€ 1 . 

24 Pergunnahs - - - - - - - 4 10^^ 

J Gssore - -- -- -- -- 28 

Nuddea - -- -- -- - - 2 lOj 

32. And a cess of 1 pie (l-12th anna) per beegah would produce in the— 

Rs. 

24 Pergunnahs ------- - 26,550 

Jessore - 36,820 

Nuddea - -- -. 32,240 


Both calculations exclude the Sunderbuns entirely fn)m accounts. 

33. I suppose that the Education Dex>artment will not be satisfied unless provision be 
made for placing a school within a maximum distance of two miles from every house, and 
I do not think mat the people either, if they are to pay a rate, will be satisfied with less. 
To do this we want one school to every eight square luiles, or, in— 


24 Pergunnahs 

Jessore 

Nuddea 


Schools. 

316 

457 

412 


34. Baboo Bhudeo Mukhaajyi, in his paper published at page 319 of the Gazette’* 
'Supplement, states the present cost of each village school in Bengal to Government to be 
63 rupees annually. Apparently, upon the fully developed ^lan which he would advocate, 
•each school would cost to Government 108 rupees, and that is based upon the supposition 
that the people provide, in the way of fees, presents, &c., other 60 rupees for eadi school. 
I think we must make our court upon the people declining all such fees the moment a rate 
is introduce^ so that fhe whole oost of each school, which, including contifigencxes and 
imq^tion, would be 168 rupees, will fall upon the rate* 
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36. The cost of a complete eystem of village schools .will then .be as follows 



' 

At C3 Bailees m 
S ebool (prMeat Cost 
to Goveraa»eet). 

At 

lOSRmaf^ 
estimated Coat. 

Audit 

I881fcii]»ees,estiiiuited 

eatlreCost. 

S4 PtfgannalM 

19,S4S 

84,188 

88^ 

J«Mom 

98,791 

49,336 

76,776 

Madte - -. 

95,956 

44,496 

89,916 


36. I presume tliat 1 must not cast even a lingering thought ujpon the idea of the 
Supreme Government contributing any share of the cost of these schools^ although*that 
was, and in my opinion », undoubtedly done in the North Western Provinces. I assame, 
theiiy that we must provide for schools alone the whole sum stated in the fourth column of 
the Table in the preceding paragraph. 

37. In his report upon the village watch of Nilgai, Mr. McNeill calculated that two 
watchmen would be maintained on an average for every three square miles^ and one ofheer 
for every 12 Miuare miles. Supposing the watchmen to receive 5 rupees a month and the 
officers 10 rupees, the cost of sudi a force would be annually, in the— 


J2s. 

24 Pergunnahs - 1^6,125 

Jessore - 1,82,554 

Nuddea - -- -- -- -- 1,64,845 


3S« Ob local public works we could, no doubt, presently spend with advantage almost 
as much money as we could got. It will be enough to say here that a rate of one anna a 
beegafa, after providing for the complete system of village schook and viUage police sketclied 
above, would leave a surplus annually available for local public works as follows:— 


JBs. 

In the 24 Pergunnahs 1,27,365 

Jessore - -- -- -- -- 1,82,488 

Nuddea.1,64,819 


It would probably not be expedient to levy so much as this in the two last districts. 

39. But so far it appears that for a rate of one anna per hsegah wc could relieve the 
people of all charges for village police and village schools, sot them free from all tolls, 
and I think even iSl ferries.* I entirely agree with Mr. Leonard as to the desirability of 
getting rid of such encumbrance; supply them with an efficient system of village police 
and viUage schools, and do a good deal more than wc are now doing for their roa%. 

40. I have still to point out ham such a rate could be levied. It is essential that the 
^oee rate should reach the Government Treasury without any deduction whatever. The 
contribution of the landed proprietors would be the uncollect^le portion of the rate; that 
portion of it which is levied upon tenants at will, who, in theory at least, pay4i rack-rent 
and the entire cost of collection, the whole constituting a very important share of the 
entire rate. 

41. Wc know the gross area of each zemindar’s estates. The prooedune would be 
simply to impose upon him whatever rate it might be resolved to levy, and I would not 
hesitate to make the estate responsible for it tmder the sale law. At the other end of the 
scfde every cultivator would be bound to pay to his landlord the rate upon his holding. 
Ib cases where the area of a zemindar’s estate is not known, 1 would allow the CollectDr 
to estimate it. 

4^. There still remains the serious difficulty how to distribute among the different 
grades of tenure holders the proprietor’s shore of the burden, which woum be probablv, 
on an average, at least oiic-fourtn of the whole. I woul^ not include in the term pro 
prietor’s ” here actual cultivators with a beneficiary interest. 

43. I do not think this difficulty can be solved without consultation. Perhaps it may 
be imfK>ssiblc to frame a rule that would be umyersally applicable. Ajj^qittreittly, the only 
way would hn to autliorisc each superior tenure holder to levy from his immeffiatc subor- 
dintfte a fixed pexw*entaj^ lees thim the demand upon hunself What that por^oentime 
4 ^uld be^ust remain tor eonsidevation, if the general pkp at all commend itself for 
adepCio^ 

44. It remiiinB that 1 notice a few of the obvious objectiofis to this sAeiae. That there 
arootgeotionB ^^ .fnllywconcede, but I can think of no plan without nuoty more objections. 

45. itw^he aai<b^r^l,Bttddbiefly^1ha^ levy a rate, not upon the zemi ndw e , 

but ryots. The answer is, whaiteveniM may say <ordio» the aemindars wiU:4qiBd 

J incUiie to say muot) make their ryots contribute to any cess of the kind, however leviM; 

« seeand,. 
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McoAtf, IbM after aB a irer^ larM and ahare of thia cess would not be paid by the 

ifyota ; Hkird, that there is no rajedaon to the ryots contributing to the cess as they do in 
other 'parts ^ India^ especially fourth, the ryots chiedy will ocnefit by the cess. 

46. It will be said next that it is un&ir to*make all land pay alike. The answer to 
this is that^ after nil, the incidence of the rate will be so light that this is no great 
grievance, and that anyhow it cannot be avoided. I calculate that the rate will vei^ 
seldom indeed amount to 10 per cent* upon the rent paid by the cultivator, very often it 
will not be 21 per cent. The Government of India expect a rate of at least two per cent, 
to be levied for education alone f 

47. 1 must, in conclusion, revert fur a moment to thb question of whether the Imj>erial 
Oovernment should not share such burdens with the ratepayer. If all India jmid the 
rate entirely as a local cess, of course it would be most reascmable that Bengal should do 
ilie same. The Govermnent of India maintain that these cesse*!: are jiaid, elsewhere, by 
the people, and not out of the Imperial revenues. 1 have said that, in the !North Western 
Provinces, I greatly doubt whether this be really true, rad I confess to being somewhat 
sceptical as to the fact in all the recently settled Provinces. 

48. Be the theory what it may, I cannot believe that, practically, a landowner will con¬ 
sent to the same settlement, or a Government officer will succeed in imposi:^ the same 
settlement, when a rate is to be paid, as he w^ould do if there were none. Certainly, in 
Bengal, and 1 presume elsewhere, there is much actual bargaining between the settle¬ 
ment officer and the landowner before the rate is fixed upon the land at a settlement. 
The settlement rules do not of course provide for this; Vmt the process nevertheless goes 
on pari passu with the OToccdurc enjoined by the rules which it undoubtedly infiuences. 
I feel confident that in Bengal the Government will not, in new settlements, get the same 
revenue when a rate is imposed, as it would do if there were no rale, and what does that 
mean, but that, in fact, the Govemment in sucli eases has to pay the rate or a share of it ? 
When a rate is superadded, as it must be superatlded, in tlie permanently settled districts, 
there is not, of course, room for any process of the kind. 

49. I do not venture to make any deduction as to the claim that the x>eople of Bengal 
have for Imj^crial assistance in this matter of such rate. 

50. I would not have it understood, because I have w-ritten this rejjort, that I myself 
think such a cess as 1 have ])FopORed the fairest and most exyiedient mode of providi^ the 
required funds ; on tlie contrary, I wish explicitly to say that it will most certainly be very 
highly unpopular with all classes. Elvery direct tax, such as this, is peculiarly hateful to 
the people of this country. A moderate addition to the salt tax, high as it is, would be 
infinitely preferred by the people, who we may presume to be the best judges of their 
own wishes in such matters; but 1 know that this is out of the question. 

51. And I do not enter at all upon the many very important subsidiary questions 
which will arise if such cesscs be imposed, such as the creation of district committees to 
control the funds, the introduction of compulsory education, and so on. All such matters 
must be left for the separate consideration which their im}x>rtan<*.e demands. 


From Baboo Rajendralala Mittra to A- Smith, Esq., Magistrate of the 24 Purgunnahs, 
Alipore; dated ManiktoUah, the 29th April 1868. 

1 HAVE^i^ra honour to acknowledsre the receipt of your endorsement. No. 145, of date 
the 4th March last, on certain correspondence on the subject of raising a 'cess similar to 
that now paid in those districts of the North Western Provinces, where the permanent 
settlement is in force, for the raaintenauco and extension of vernacular education in 
Bengal, and requesting my opinion on the same. 

2 . The correeponclence covered by your eiidorscraeut includes a letter from the liev. 
J. Xiong to his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General, in which certain sugges-^ 
tions are made for the extension of the benefits of vernaculai* education to tlie masses, 
and as tlioee suggestions have gijften rise to the question of an educational cess, it is neces¬ 
sary to inquire now far they ore likely to prove practically favourable to the end in view, 
before a correct conclusion can be arrived at as to tlie necessity or tlie expediency of such 
a tax. 1 take the liberty, therefore, of making a few remarks on them at the outset, 
though they do not form the sub|eGt of your inquiry. 

3. No man who is familiar with the history of education in this country can be unaware 
of the arduous and unremitting labour which Mr. JLong has for years devoted to proniote 
vernacular education, and of his benevolence and sympathy for the lower orders of the 
people. His suggestions on such a subject, tlierefbre, claim the highest consideration. 
But after a careful and very attrative examination of them, I r^ret much to find they 
do not seem, on tlic whole, to be either sound or practical. 

4. No oijiB in his senses will deny tlie propriety luid desirability of extending education 
to all classes of ihe people, and particularly to those who are unable to help.memaelves; 
and the general principle enunciated by Mr. Long in the 3'rd jiaragraph of 4iiB letter has 
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ihereibre my entire ocmenrrenee. I cannot believe^ boweyerji *tiiat iht plan anggeeted Inr 
bim is likclj to extend the ben^ta of education to tihoae dtaasea to whom hia attention if 
imrticularly directed. 

5. It is well known that aociely in India is divided by the syatein of castes, and so long 
as that system exerts its mtent i^uence, it is hopeless to expect that the mere eBtablish<* 
meut of dieap schools wiu induce those orders of the people whose caste renders manual 
labour Ae omy* means of their support, and whom social usages have assimed ilio lowest 
occupations, to avail themseKes of education Thus, for instance, the different castes of 
Jelliah, Midla, Tior, fiagdi, Dom, Mehter, Ac., who earn their living by very low oocu- 
jiations,^ as well as the great bulk ^of the aboriginal races, cannot nossibly afford to send 
their children to school, even when free schools are available for them. Their castes do 
not i^rmit them to rise in the scale of society even when educated, and their occupations' 
require a training for their children which no school can afford, and therefore thejr cannot 
be expected to appreciate schools. No doubt a compulsory lystem may be tried, but 
compulsion in theur case, i am humbly of opinion, will iirove a far greater evil thair 
igdoraxice, for it would in a great measure unfit their children for those occupationB by 
which they have to earn their livelihood. The Jelliahs, who lead an ampliibious life, 
passing a greater portion of their time in water than out of it, cannot possibly find the 
atmosphere of a schoolroom the most conducive to health, if thev have in art;er4ife to 
eng^e in the profession of their caste. A few of them might wish to better, by the aid 
of education, tne condition of thdir children to such limited extent as is possiblo under the 
incubus of caste, hut, generally speaking, they have not the necessary means and leisure 
for the purpose, and therefore even free schools established for them will either remain 
empty, or have their forms occupied by other than those for whom they will be opened. 
It IS jiOBsible that there may be rare instances where the requirements of time and money 
are available, and in such cases there is nothing to prevent their availing themseKes of 
the Gooroo and other existing schools of tlie country, 

6 . Members of most of the castes abo\c named are agnc'ulturists by profession; so are 
Pods, ICaivartas, and a whole lot of others of middle, and a lew even of liigli rank, in the 
scale of caste. They are either actual cultivators or farmers of land, which tliey cultivate 
partly by themselves and |mrtly by paid labour. These arc all known by the generic 
name of chdsda or cultivators. The great megority of these are generally very poor, and 
their children at seven or eight years of age arc employed in lending cattle, or in light 
labour in the house or the field, and they will find attendance even at freeschoeds a source 
of potltivc loss which they cannot tolerate, particularly as the kind of educ^ation proposcil 
for themr ''has not,’* acooraing to Mr. Long’s own admission, "any pecuniary value,*’ and 
in the lottery of life " offers (»nly blanks.” " Knowledge for its own sake” must be the 
only incentive in such a case, but, like " love iu a cottage,” it cannot have many odmirerb 
in any state of society; it has few in Europe, and fewer in India: among tlio lower 
oidorb of the people, representing about twu-thirds of tlie population, it is unknown; and 
it would bo futile to expect that it will suf&ee to induce any largo number of our agricul¬ 
turists to send their children to school. 

7. The middling and higher castes among these, however, who are generally somewhat 
better in their circumstances, more niiudfiil of the requirements of their status in society, 
and have the means to command hired labour in aid of their i^ricultural occupations, are 
not unaware of the advantages of education even such as they con affgui, tend they do 
send their children to school; but they cannot affoid to permit regular attendance, " as 
the time of the boys,” to quote Mr. (Triffith, Inspector, 3rd Circlo, North Webtern I'ro- 
vinces " is most precious to them, and when the mangoes arc ripe, or the crfi||0 are being 
stocked, on no account they can be spared; nay, eacm family has some cattEI^ and each 
family must send a child to look after them, and the more so since pounds have been in¬ 
troduced in these Provinces.” Under such circumstances, the education imparted to the 
children of the agricultural cla'^ses must ncccs'^arily be very imperfect, and cannot possibly 
xUfdude more than the barest elements of writing and cyphering. 

8 . In the scale of* castes, iron-smiths, carpenters, potters, and weavers hold a middling 
place, and have comparatively more leisure and means at command; and their children 
therefore, can, and generally speaking do, attend schools more regularly than those of the 
agricultural classes; so do the children of such agriculturists as are by caste either 
lirahmins or Kdests. The children of petty shopkeepers, who mostly belong to castes of 
middle rank, arc also pretty regular attendants at school. In fact» tibe iiiirty thousand 
vtilagc schools which Mr. Adam reported upon, and the many thousas^s more which he 
did not know, are attended priuciiMiJly by these classes of pujdllt. They leam a little 
more of writing and cyphering than those named in the preceding paragrapn'; ^rand in any 
^heme nf primary education that may be designed for this opuntrv, thejj^ are^the persons 
whose tj^atits and opportunities are to be mainly attended to. Por a long time to come 
education, unless at a cost which no Government can afford, will not descend lower, and 
attempts therefore Ui c^rry ii to those classes which Mr. Long has most |n view, uir., the 
lowest class of onltirators and day labourers, being generally of tha losrest castes, oaniiQt 
but end in feilttre and a sad waste of time and money. 

9. In the absence of statistics, it is impossible to oaleulata accurately what sore tha 
relative {sroji^brtioiis of those who are, in the present rircuinataiioea of the country ntteie^ 
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Mid tiiose who are willing aaid aNe to receiTo a primary education. Taking 
the p^^odation of difTereot Proinincea under the Bengal Ooverument, at the generally 
reomTdd figure of 40^ ntillionB^ the total of juvenile population would be 6 , 666 ^ 666 , or 
a tittle over 6 i millions. Deducting .somewhat under Imlf for females, there will be 
a balance of about 34 lakhs of boys between 7 and 14 years of age to provide with the 
meam of education. Of these about 82,336 are the children of men (82,636) vdio have, 
according to the Income Tax Returns, an income of over 500 rupees per annum each, 
calculating at the rate of a school-going boy to each raterayer, or six individuals in 
a fauiilv. These, for obvious reasons, have to be taught, and about half of them do get 
their eaucation in Bnglish. 

10 . The Income Tax Beturns show an agnegate of 2ll2i047 ratepayers, whose incomes 
range from 200 to 500 rupees per annum eacm. These at the aforesaid rate of six members 
to Ur family would represent 212,047 boys fit to be taught; and the whole of these could 
afford the time and a good part of the money necessary for education in ISnglish, if schools 
could be brought within their reach. 

11 . The higher and middle classes named in the two preceding paragraphs represent in 
round numbers about three lakhs of boys. Deducting them from the total of 34,00,000, 
there will be left over three millions or thirty-one lakhs of boys requiring education in 
the vernaculars, u e., in the Bengalee, Hindce, ITria, Assamese, and about a score of 
aboriginal dialects. 

12. Information is wanting to show the relative proportion between^ the agricultural 
and the labouring classes of the people of Bengal. In a thoroughly agricultural country 
like India, the number of agriculturists in a village may be taken, at an average, at 
one-half the labourers, including fishermen, &c., and the shopkeepers, artisans, &a, repre-> 
sentii^ the other lialf in equal proportions. The proportions no doubt vary very greatly 
in dimrent districts, but for a rough estimate of the educational requirements of tho 
country, 1 take this to be a safe guiw. It gives:— 

Boys of the labouring classes or of tlie lower castes - - . 7,76,000 

„ of agricultural ditto, or of lower and middling castes - - 16,50,000 

„ of artisans, &c., ditto, or of the middling castes - - - 7,76,000 

Total . - - a1,00,000 


13. It has been shown above (paragraph 5) that the labouring classes, including persons 
of th^ lower tTlistes, or the bulk ox them, cannot be, for a long time to come, brought under 
the influence of education. However desirable it may be that they should be so brought, 
their castes, their occupations, and their want of means render it for the present simply 
impossible. At least one-'half of the agricultural classes are in the same predicament, and 
so are about one-third of ihe artizans of the lowest class, such as basket-makers, domes, 
and the like. Making the necessary deductions for these, there will remain for the teach¬ 
able population of the Bengal Government— 

Laboun^rs, say about one-eighth, or - 1,00,000 

Agriculturists, half of the total 7,76,000 

Shopkeepers, artisans, Ac., two-Uiirds ..... 6,00,000 

Total of boys to read the Vernaculars ... 13,75,000 

* Total of boys to read Bnglish .... 8,00,000 


Gband Total 


- " 16,76,000 


or about one-half of tho total number of boys in the country between the ages of 7 and 14 yearn. 

14. Foi^&ie education of these. Government at present snpjKirts 521 colleges (general 
and special) and Bnglish and Anglo-vernacular schools, teaching 39,963 boys, at a total 
cost of 14,17,157 rupees, and 2,129 Vernacular schools with a total of 75,153 pupils, 
maintained at a cost of 6,46,524 rupees. Calculating with the aid of these data, it appears 
that for the extension of the existing system to the 16f lakhs of boys referred to aoove, 
there should be 3,320 more BnglisE schools, at the cost of 90,33,086 rupees, and 25,646 
Vernacular schools at a cost of 1,18,28,809 rupees, or a total of 2,08,61,895 rupees. 

15. Bev. hir. Dong is unwilling to extend the educatidn of the people in the Bnglish 
language and literature, and woiud even take away from the Government grants now 
devoid to the purpose a portion for the support of vernacular schools. Ho is, however, 
for extending tne scope of his scheme to the lowest classes, so as to include the whole of 
the male juvenile population of the country, including those who are to be deprived of 
BngUgh eaucation, altogether numbering upwards of 32 lakhs, and a good portion of the 
girls, say about one-him of the*, total, or 16 lakhs, making a grand total of 48 lakhs of 
pupils for gme^l education. He desireB then to add to it agricolturat education^ Oriental 
Colleges for Umversity standard of education in the vernaculars, and the Indii^i classics, 
the cost of improving the vernacular literature of the country, and a separate machine^ 
for direction and inspectioa. Kow the average cost of vernacular educamn in the middfe 
sdaM schools, aoeorwi^ to the published reMvt of the Director of PubUe Instfuctioci^ ki 
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7 Tupees per student^ and in ^ lower olasa eohoob 3 rupees. Itihe ratio .of middle olase 
to lower class schools to be estaUished be as I to 3^ the average per pupU would be 
4 rupees. At this rate the 48 lakhs of pupils would require^ acoording to Bev. Longue 
BchMue, 1,92^00,000 rupees for their education, aud a round sum of at least 8 lakhs fur we 
agricultural and other purposes which be has in view. These would give a total of just 
two crores, or about three-fifths of the land revenue of the country 1 To provide ^is sum, 
he suggests a grant of 2 , 00,000 rupees from the State, a saving of say one-fourth of the 
present cost on English Schools and Colleges, 2,50,000 rupees, and an education cess 
(of 2 per cent, as pressed by Government) on the zemindary revenue of 3,55,47,002 
rupees,* or about 7 lakhs; altogether a sum of about 12 lakhs! 

16* No doubt the Government may supplement the first instalment of two lakhs by 
other and heavier grants, but 1 am persuaded that such grants cannot possibly come up to 
anything like the amount required to make up 20 , 00,000 rupees; nor is the prospect of 
an^ heavy accession of means from the public at all great. Mr. Long's policy is to make 
primary education compulsory; it is not likely therefore that the resources required for 
hib proposed schools will be, to any material extent, aided by schooling fees; for it would 
be absurd to suppose that those who will be compelled to send their children to school will 
voluntarilyj|)ay schooling fees; while an unpopular compulsory tax will create such a 
revulsion of feeling in the propertied classes as entirely to shut the door of voluntary con¬ 
tributions. It is not to be denied that the accession of 12,0(>,(K)0 rupees to the education 
grant will proportionately increase the number of elementary schools in the country, but 
such schools will at once be takqn hold of by the higher castes, and the lower castes to 
whom allusion is made by the term masses” will remain perfectly ** untapjjed ” and 
untouched. Of course even under such circumstances, the schools will do good, and 
therefore are desirable. But some of the means by which they are purposed to be 
supported are, in my bumble opinion, peculiarly objectionable. 

17. Had. the country b.een under a Native Government, a vernacular education 
graduated from an elementary to a high University standard according to the different 
classes of the people, would he the best, but its political condition being difierent, it is 
necessary that our system of education should likewise be different; at any rate it is 
absolutely necessary that the language of the rulers should be extensively studied by the 
subject race. On it mainly depends the well-being of the State, for without it no 
sympathy can exist between the governors and the governed : and the best intentions of 
the tonner are apt to be misunderstood by the latter, and the administration of Govern¬ 
ment and of justice cannot but be very defective. No fellow-feeling can be created 
between the two classes, except through the agency of a community of language, and for 
the importation of the modem sciences of Europe, a thorough knowledge of the Englisli 
language is a sine qud non* In short, the intellectual, moral, material, and religious 
amelioration of the people depends on the ]>rogrcss of English education in the <‘ountry, 
and to check it would be to check all improvement; to stop it, to bring on an intellectual 
blight most baneful in its consequences. 1 cannot, therefore, look u])on Kcv. Long’s 
recommendation to divert even a portion of the funds now devoted to English education 
but with extreme disfavour. The injury it wdll inflict on the people cannot be compeusated 
by even evei^ man, woman, and child in Bengal having a thorough knowledge of the 
Bodhodoya, the highest book recommended to be taught for bringing the light of know¬ 
ledge to* the masses. It is a mistake to suppose that education can extend from below 
upwards; like heat and light it radiates from the centre, which in the social body is 
represented by the middle masses. Those classes have in age and clime acquired 
the highest amount of learning, and by their example set the inlmlect of lower and 
up]»er classes into motion. To deprive them of facilities for learning for ^ sake of the 
lower classes, would be to deprive those who can and will make the best use of education, 
for the sake of those who cannot and will not have it. 

18. Perhaps Mr. Long is under an impression that the English schools arc attended by 
the sons of zemindars and rich men who ought to pay for their requirements. As a fact, 
such, however, is not the case. The English schools of the country are attended 
principally by the children of the middle and the lower middle classes who require and 
arc in every way deserving of State aid for their education. I earnestly hope, merefore, 
that the Government will not in any way check the prq^nt system of English education. 
What is urgently wanted is its expansion and not its contraction. 

19 . As regards the cess, Mir. liong is not definite as to the persona frominrhom it is to 
be raised. Mr. Additional Secretary Bavlev’s letter, however, leaves no doubt on the 
subject. A cess of two per oenl^ from all the zemindaries in the country is what is in 
contemplation. This, however, 1 am of opiniod is not practicable. The conditions of 
the petmaneut setUement will not permit oi its being made compulso^, for no considera¬ 
tion, however important or however urgent, will justify so upright a Government m that 
of British India to break, a solemn pledge; and there is no prospect, that the zomindps 
will voluntarily bind tliemselves to pay a heavy permanent tax. The success which 
attended tM ezeHions of the revenue authorities to raise such a tax in the permanently 
settled Beifares District, is duq to very exceptional circumstanoee which do not exist in 
Bengal. A oentury of peace aud security, of life and property under the benign and 
liberal English nde, has taught the people the value of pr^rty and the constitutional 
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of dofouding Iboir xightw^ And tbejr will not bo slow in availing themselve? of them ’ 
to resist to 4lic utmost all attemjits to make them enter into engagements which will 
i&crease the risk of their estates being bron^^t to the hammer uimer the revenue laws* 
Infioentsal officers may induce a few, but me moment a single individual succeeds in 
resisting payment, those few will report their acts which they will l^lieve to be 
foolish ana stupid, and the result will ho that every one will set their face against 
the tax. 

20 , The moral obligation ti> provide for the education of the poor rests on the affluent 
or the propertied classes, whether landholders or fundholders, merchants or tradesmen ; 
and there is nothing that makes the zemindar specially responsible. At anv rate his 
interest in land is not greater than that of the talookdar, the putnidar, the mulcararidar, 
and the other owners of permanent tenures; and 1 have -not heard any reason assigned to 
render the zemindar alone liable, except their being rich, and the ease with whiefi a tax 
can be realised from them. But neither of these two reasons appears to mo to be fair. 
If wealth is to be the index as to the class liable to taxation, as no doubt it is, all who arc 
wealthy should be taxed alike, and not the zemindar alone. It would be unfair to single 
out one class of rich men and leave out the others; and no amount of convenience can 
justify that which is unfair on tlie face of it. 

21 * Nor is it a fact that the zemindaries as a body are all or mostly rich. Fmm 
such statistics as I can gather, the very reverse seems to me to be the ease. Xn the 
province of Orissa, it appears there are altqvether 6,525 zemindaries, out of whkdi 6,503 
pay an annual revenue of from seven annas to 1,000 nipees, or an average of 172 rhpee's 
per estate. The settlement rule of Orissa allows one-third of the revenue as the zemindar^s 
share of profit, which will give to the owners of the 6,303 zemindaries an average of 
57 rupees per annum each, or Us. 4. 12 . nmnth. which is somewhat under the pay of 
a syce in Calcutta. In Chittagong, wnich is a highly subdivided district, there are 
43,585 estates, yielding altogether 7,72,142 rupees, or an average of Rs. 17. 11. 5.^. each; 
39,217 of these pay a revenue of under 10 rupees a year; 3,825 under 1,000 rupees, and 
533 under 5,000 mx>ees, leaving only 10 estates to pay above that sum. In Sylhet, again, 
there are 77,226 estates with an average revenue oi^only Rs. 5. 8 . 1 . pijr annum each; 
34,548 of these pay under one rupee ; 70,965 under 10,77,166 rupees under 500 rupees, , 
and »>Tily 60 above 500 and under 5,000. In 1852*-53 there were altogether 2,06.576 
zemindaries in the 34 districts of the Liieutcnant-Grovemorship of'Bengal, out of which 
43,4.57 paid under eight annas; 22,396 between eight annas and one rupee ; 70,057 
between one and ten rupees; 31,630 bietween 10 and 50 rupees; and 23,435 between 
50 and 250 rupees, giving a total of 1,90,975 estates, which yielded under 250 rupees, 
and at an average of only Rs. 29. 2 . II. each. There were 10,893 mehals which paid 
between 250 rupees and 1,000 rupees a year, or an average of Rs. 526. 8 . each. These 
added to the preceding will make 2,01,814 holdings, with a revenue of 91,00,822 rupees. 

I have no data to calculate the ratio of profit to revenue. Judging from the terms of the 
decennial settlement, it would seem that originally the asemindaries were settled at 10 per 
cent, malikana, inclusive of collection charges. *But a great portion of the waste lands 
which were left unassessed at the time of the settlement have since been reclaimed, and 
zemindaries have generally greatly improved. In some of the nortliern and eastern 
districts, such as Kungpore, Mymenaing, &c., the profits of the zenundar have increased 
twenty-fold ; but in those districts which were highly cultivated at the; time of settlement, 
and which had little waste land, such as Hooghly, Burdwan, Moorshedabod, 8 cc., the 
increase in many cases is not two-fold. An average of five times the original 10 per cent, 
or 50 per cent, of the revenue would bo an. excessive rate, but to disarm adverse ciitioism 
I shall adopt it as the basis of my calculations. At tliat rate in 1852-5.3, 2,01,814 estates 
out of the total of 2,06,576 would represent a profit to zemindars of under 500 rupees a 
year eacli; and the owners of these estates with scarce 42 rupees a month are, 1 am sure, 
not likely to bo called rich in any sense of the word. The (Tovemnient felt tlieir condition . 
to be so hard as to exclude them from the operation of the income tax, and it is not at all 
to be supposed that they should be selected for the education tax, in preference to 
talookdars, putnidars, merchants, bankers, and others whose incomes are reckoned by 
thousantls. 


22 . In 15 years since 1852-53, the Butwara laws have subdivided the original 
2,06,576 holdings on the district^ollsin to 2;28,681, proportionately reducing the profit p€hr 
each estate. But I shall leave out of consideration, for the present, this cause of rapid 
deterioration of zemindaries in Bengal, inasmuch as it is to a cei^in extent compensated 
by several estates falling into the hands of one zemindar. Taking for the sake of con¬ 
venience and in llie absence of statistios each zemindary to represent a separate zemindar, 
it will be seen that only 4,762 zemindars out of 206,576 get over 500 rupees a year, and 
these represent an annual revenue in round numbers of 2,65,00,000 rupees. Under, the 
most favourable circumstances, the revenue officers of Government cannot influence one- 
fourth of these to enter into a voluntary engagement to pay two per cent, of their 
income for edueation, or in default see their properties sold to the highest bidder on a 
given day. 


23. Were 'it, however, ofherwiee, tfttd it could be possible either by private _ 
ments or by a eoiix»pulsofy law to 4aake aU the 4^762 of our aettiadm to pay the ceaa^ i 
it would not be xmfiBnable fibnr the present voluntaiT' syatetn which has worked so sooeesB- 
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fully in Bengal* From the last Be|K>rt of the Director of Public lustruotion, it appears 
that 9,04,929 rupees were contributed by the people of Bengal, in 1866--67, out of which 
four lakhs were derived from subscriptions or private endowments* Were a compuledry 
cess to be levied on those who paid wese subscriptions, they would naturally reduce their 
private gifts, and so what will be gained in one way will be lost in another* At present 
there are^many zemindars who devote considerably more than two per cent* of their 
incomes to educational charities, and several of these would for certain, under the onnoy*- 
ance of a vexatious tax, considerably reduce their private donations, which cannot but 
tell against the educational rcsoui*ccs of the country* One gentleman in the neighbour- 
hoc^ of Calcutta, with an income of about a lakh, devotes i:^,000 rupees a yem: to the 
mrintenance of schools; under a compulsory law he would have to pay only 2,000 rv^es, 
and he, I ]know for certain, woiild^ not pay a pice It be awed that the desire 

on the part of the natives to contribute to tlic support of schools is daily on the increase, 
and, with propter encouragement, may be made to yield a much larger sum annually than 
at present. The educated natives who, according to Bev. Dong, would do nothing to 
rmse the Bengal ryot to the status of a man and a brother,” constitute the managing 
committees of at least 1,0()0 of the grant-in-aid schools of the country, and are the most 
active agents in raising subscriptions. They are willing and ready to double the amount 
of private contributions within two or three years if Government will meet them halfway. 
But the voluntary system,” says Mr. Atkinson, is being seriously checked by a defi¬ 
ciency ill the amount of public money required for its development.” He adds that 
** owing to the estimates of the departments for the grant/-in-aid funds and for elementary 
vernacular education being annusdly reduced by large sums under the authority of the 
Finance Department, he is obliged to limit the o])eration of those schemes to such an 
extent as to put a mittchievous restraint upon local efforts* 

24. Another objection to the education cess is that it will be a new and a direct tax. 
People im tliis country and perhajis everywhere grumble less against a alight increase of 
an old tax than against a new one, and a direct tax is of all others the most repulsive to 
Indians. 

25. For these reasons, it would be preferable if additional taxation for the support of 
elementary education he absolutely necessary to add to the amount of one of the existing 
taxeS| and the most promising appears to me to be the chowkeedary tax. A pice for 
every house out of that tax would yield a sufficient sum even in small unions for an 
elementary school of the “ lower class ” in every village, and in large unions for a 

middle class or even an Anglo-vernacular ” school. Such schools would cost the 
Government nothing, would be accessible to the people everywhere, and, if kept under 
the control of the chowkeedary tax panchayats, suidcct of course to the inspection of the 
inspectors of schools, would be generally liked and are sure to prove successful. The 
people through tlieir headmen would take an interest in them, and the zemindar or his 
gomasta would feel compelled to support them. 

26. It is in contomplation, 1 believe, immediately to extend the operation of the chow¬ 

keedary system to all the principal villages of the country by a new Act, the draft of 
which is now before the Legislature, and the opportunity may be taken to oblige each 
union, which here represents the German Gemiende or the French Commune, to maintain, 
at its expense, a primary school in every village, included in it, a burgher or Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular school in every town. The expense for these schools would not be heavy, and 
the Chowkeedary fund is not likely to be much afiected by it. The details of tiiis 
scheme are, however, foreign to the subject of this letter, and I must therefore leave to 
others to elaborate them. * 


From Colonel Jl C. Hauyhion, C. S. I., Commissioner of the Cooch Behar Division, to 
the Additional Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 606, dated Julpigorie, 
the 27tJi March 1868. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter. No. 600, of 6th ultimo, with 
enclosures, calling for an expression of my opinion on ^e expediency and feasibility of 
raising an educational cess in Bengal, similar to that now paid in those districts of the 
North-Western Provinces where the permanent settlement is in force. 

2 . As to the possibility of raising funds for educational purposes by a special cess, 1 
think that tliere can be no question; but as to the mode in which such cess should be 
levied,, and the expediency of the measure generally, it is probable that very much 
difference of opinion will bo found to exist. 

3. Adjaiitting that in one or another a tax for education can be raised, the first 

question is, who shall pay it ? Should it be levied on the owners of the soil, the occupiers 
and Giultivators* cur on the whole mass of the people able to contribute. tTnless the tax be 
of uniform amount payable by all, rich and poor alike, landlord and tenwt, townsman and 
cultivator, 1 see no escape from oonsidorable difficuB^. If the tax is imposed on the 
landowner^ ^^7 will, in many cases, reaUae it directly and largely to their profit from 
their tenantis. If the Government requires a rupee Am will take two. I have heard of 
. , . ^ wealAy 
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.wealthy landlorda who, in consequence of their accumulations, had to pay income tax, 
but who neyertheless fhlly recouped th^selves from the ryots of thcur estates, and I 
beUere such instances are common. ^ It is nrobable that in very many cases the landlords 
would evade the burden and throw it on the people. My own experience fully justifies 
this view. It seems to me, therefore, that unless the exact amount to be levied from 
each ryot is fixed, recourse to the landlord for realisation of the ccss would* only increase 
the burden on the actual payer, and enable the landlord to evade that imposed upon 
himself. 


4 . Mr. Long speaks of the indifference of the people to education, and the extortion 
practised with regard to the ohowkeedaree tax, ana apparently feels that such a measure 
BA an educational cess would be,qpposed to the sense of the people. It may be accepted, 

I tliink, as an axiom that people will complain the more and bear less easily tlic burden 
of taxation the oftener the tax-gatherer appears at their door. What conceivable amount 
of taxation on salt wotdd induce the ])eoplc to rise ? If an anna in the become 

two or even three in the purchase of this necessary of life, men might grumble; 
but 1 do not think the fact would originate a street row. Any 
one can ascertain for themselves what such an increase of 
indirect taxation would yield to the revenue. On the other 
hand, direct taxes liave been proposed intensely irritating to 
the people which, if imposed, would yield nothing worth con- 
aideration. Assam yields, 1 suppose, a net revenue of eight 
lakhs from opium, a tax raised witiiout any resistance, although 
it seriously afiected the usages of tlie i>eople. His Honor the 

Lieutenant Governor will recollect the trouble which arose in i ^ 

Nowgong and the Khasia Hills in consequence of an injudicious Stheiwiae classes wlio do not 

enforcement of the inw^ine tax; and I well remember the 

hundreds, I believe and may say thousands, who surrounded the Lieutenant Governor’s 
yacht in 1862 in his process throi^li Assam to protest against that tax, though but 
comparatively a small number were affected by it. Was that tax in Assam wortli what it 
cost ? Is the license tax now worth the cost of it in ill feeling ? 1 have no hesitalioii In 
recording my belief that the military expenses necessitated by the imposition of the 
income tax in Assam outweighed the collections. Regarded as a private pecuniary 
speculation in the district to which 1 refer, the man who engaged in it would bo regarded 
as a fool for his pains. I do not think it desirable that an educational cess should be 
levied if it can be avoided. 


1 am very well aware of tho aiguments agmntt 
direct taxation, and etupecially increase of Ua. on 
salt, but simply do not feel the truth of them. In, 
the amount of salt rlcared was 78,26,185 
inaunds, a duty of a pte per seer on this quantity 
would give lii. 15,26,288. 8. 8., or a pice per seer 
Hs. 45,78,8(io. 10., allowing seers of salt per an¬ 
num as the average coDsuiuiition of young and old 
of the lower classes, the htgher rate would only tax 
them II annas per annum ; the tax has the merit, 


5. A]iart from the inexpediency of making use of the zemindars to ccdlect an educational 
tax from tlie people, on the grounds I have stated, it appears to me that such tax could 
not, in permanently settled districts, be levied either on the landlords or tlieir tenants as 
a class. In thcv North Western Provinces it seems that the aiTangemcnt has been affected 
by moral suasion and personal iiifiuence. 1 fear that there are few districts in Bengal 
in which voluntary taxation could be initiated wilJi a chance of succe.ss. From a variety 
of causes district officers have little personal influence, which, w'hore it existed, would go 
hut a small way in affecting a large district. 

6. Ill Darjeeling, the Dooars, Assam, and the Khasia Hills, a tax might he realised 
directly from the cultivators of the soil, who would ))robably pay it without much 
l^rumbliug, if they saw it a])plied directly in their own village to the purpose for which 
it would be levied. In Gowalparah and Jnlpigurie the zemindars might probalily be 
induced to contribute, but the present is a very unfavourable time for such an experiment 
in Assam. 


7. There is another point of view from which the expediency of raising funds for 
education by taxation must he considered, viz., the effect it will have on the present 
system. It seems probable that wherever the tax is introduced, the people will consider 
tmit they have a right to schools maintained by the State out of the funds raised by the 
taxation for the purpose, and will, in consequence, cease to contribute to schools, whether 
supported wholly by private subscription or partly on the grant-in-aid system. 

8 . 1 would earnestly deprecate the adoption of any system which would tend either to 
increase the burden of Gove^^unent, wheilier for the supervision or maintenance of 
schools; certainly if a general tax were to be raised, every man who had not a school 
within reach for the education of his children would consider himself wronged. Assuredly 
then the Government would find it quite impossible to cover die country at once with 
schools, so as to place education of some sort or another within the reach of all, and failing 
tl^, the levy of a general tax would be felt to be unjust. 

9. The Deputy Gommissioners have not given their opinion at lengths Colonel Kowlatt 
is of opinion that in his district a general tax would be inexpedient and unjust, and pro¬ 
poses local taxation sppplemented by Government. 

^ to. Captain Morton deprecates direct taxation for such a purpose; he believes that 
direct taxation on the part of Government is in too many instances accbmpaided by 
illegd exaction on the part of zemindars. He sees no difficulty in raisii^ all that is 
required by voluntary oontributionf^ supported by equal contributions from Governmenti 
He believes that of their own motion zemindars wiU oontnbute nodiing, but t^t they 
397- 3 Y 3 3 may 
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in«y be ehamed into sopiiorting a general educational sohraie. He would invite contribu* 
tionB fcvr 15 or 20 years^ at the end of which time he thinks the people would pay for their 
own education. 

11 . Major Comber is not in favour of a now cess for education; he considers that if the 
aemindars agree to pay the cess, the burden would fall on the rvot; he is of opinion that 
it would tend to destroy voluntary effort and be distasteful to all. 

12 . Oil the whole^it seems to me that if extra funds must be raised by a roccial cess, 
the best plan would be to adopt what 1^ will call the jjermissive system. To form^ in the 
first Instance, amidl village circles, within which the majority so wishing, an educational 
cess might be levied, for the use of the school or schoeds within llie circle, or for the 
establishment of schools. It would of course be necessary to fix a limit as to the propor¬ 
tion the tax should bear to income, and some other details. In the course of years, when . 
edttcalion comes to bo generally appreciated, this might give place to a more general 
system of taxation coupled with compulsory education. 


From A, Money, Esq., C.B., Commissioner of the Bhaugulpore Division, to the 

Additional Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 470, dated Bhaugulpore, the 

Slst March 1868. 

In answer to your letter. No. fiOO, of the 6 th ultimo, and enclosures, I have the honour 
to submit my opmion as desired. 

2 . Paragraph 12 of the Government of India's letter, says that ** the main burden of 
vernacular education in Bengal should, the Govoxlior General in Council thinks, not fall on 
the Imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the proprietors of the land.^’ 

3 . I am not aware ivhat ports of this country or what other countries are referred to 
by the expression elsewhere,” 

4 . 1 believe in no country in Europe nor in America, is education a chaxge upon the 
land alone. 

• 

5 . In Prussia, where every commune is bound to have a primary school, the charge in 
villages falls upon landholders and o// ftithers of families, and in larger parii^eB atid towns 
upoii tlie residents generally, while the entire cost of universities and the partial cost of 
gymnasia and normal schools is home by Government. In France the commune has to 
provide the funds; where it cannot, the department comes to its assistance by a tax on 
persons and property limited to a certain per-centage. If ^irther aid is required, the 
Government gives it. 

6 . In America, millions of acres of waste land were granted to different States by the 
Federal Government to provide for public schools, and the additional funds requireil are 
.raised in each State, where the majority is in favour of general education by local 
taxation. 


7 . In England, schools are, I believe, entirely supported on the voluntary principle, 
wiili the assistance, where a^ed for, of grants from Government - ^ Of Bombay 1 know 
nothing; but in the Benares Division of tlie North-West, the contributions of tlie land to 
cduc«ation originated in a voluntary cess, self imiiosecL 


8 . In every country where either education or contribution to the means of providing 
• it is oofiipulsory, the charge and the duty seem to be recognised as general ones, enforced 
primarily by local taxation; and this would appear to be uie correct view of the subject, 
xbr if public security and the advancement of the country demand that ignorance be 
combated and enlightenment introduced, surely the interests of all classes are equally 
concerned. It is quite as important to the manufacturer who employs workmen, to the 
fundholder, whose income dejicnds on the stability of Government, that artisans and 
the general public should be well educated, as it is to the landlord that the agricultural 
popmation snould be so. • 


8 . But eVeu if the case were otherwise, and.if theoretically cducaticm was an appro¬ 
priate change on land, it would stiU be a question whether the terms of the perpetual 
settlement have not freed the hmdhelders in Bengal from the reiEpoiisibiUty. 


10 . There, is no doubt that a general voluntary cess by zemindars in Bengal is out of 
the question. The education we have already given to me upper classes has tougfat them 
their rig^ve, and renders hopeless the exercise in a matter like this o£ that kind of per¬ 
sona) influence which led the zemindars in the Benares Division to kapose an additional 
pecuniary obligatian op themselves and on their descendants. 


!!.• Menrtfove/, 1 doubt whether? even were it not so, the difficulties of the case would 
be overcome, for it appears questionable how far a uemindar is legally empowered to alter, 
Ito ihe injury of his suooessor, the oonditionB of the onginsl loontract mtde between his 
ancestors and ihe Oovemmeut. 

• • ^ . 12. The 
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12. The alternative from a vduntaiy ceas given in the Supreme Government’s letter is 
tax upon zemindarB of 2 per cent, on the revenue. 

13. 1 have already given my reasons for thinking such a charge on the land would not 
be equitable. But granting that I am wrong in this view, there remiuns the question^ 
Jirsty whether such a tax would be or not l^afiy an infringement of the perpetual settle¬ 
ment ; secondly 9 whether in case it be not^ zemindars would consider it so. 

14. It isj 1 think, very desirable that some clear and definite rdiug be given of what 
the perpetual settlement means; what the privileges and immunities are which it pro¬ 
mised to confer. 

The public mind has of late been kept in suspense and agitation by constant 
rumours of fresh burdens to be laid upon zemindars. Two years ago, the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment suggested making them pay for the maintenance of roads; now the Supreme 
Government wishes to lay bn them the expense of educating the people. Suggestions of 
this kind are ventilated in the Press, and the tendency of what is written in the Biiglish 

J tapers is always towards a lax interpretation of the Government obli^tion. 1 respect- 
uily beg to state niy opinion that propositions and discussions of this kind sliake the 
belief of tlic upper classoB in our good faith, and inspire an alarm which is on every 
account to be regretted. 

16, My own belief is that the correct principle was laid down by Mr. Wilson in his 
speech introducing the Income Tax on tne 18th of February 1800, where he says—“ I 
hold him (z. e., tlie Bengal zemindar) to be exempt from any special charge ujton his land, 
but to be liable to any general tax that applies to all others.” 

17, If this intori>rctation be the correct one, of the immunities granted to zemindars 
b}' the perpetual settlement, a tax of 2 per cent, on the revenue would be an infringe¬ 
ment of that settlement, 

18. But even if this conclusitm be avoidable, I have no doubt whatever that Native 
<jpinion would so regard it, and under the circumstances of our rule in India, what the 
people think is often of more importance than the dry legal abstract truth. 

19. A good deal might also be said on the gross inequality of incidence that would 
attend a tax levied on a per-centage of the revenue. Persona who have not lived in 
districts settled while in a state of jungle have no conception of the light assessment on 
some estates. ZcinindarieB of 10,000 and 20,000 rupees rent, pay, in some instances, less 
than 100 rupees of revenue; the whole of North Bhauguli>ore and jmrts of Monghyr and 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs are much under-assessed. In many places the tax would fall 
heaviest on the poorest landlords, while owners of rent-free property would escape 
vi1 together. 

20 . By the concurrent testimony of all intelligent natives whom I have consulted, the 
tax, if imposed, would be really paid by the ryots. 

21 . Tt seems tome the height of Utopian philanthropy for a Government of foreigners 
to insist upon making a subject people accept and pay for benefits which they do not 
appreciate or ask for. 

22 . But it may be asked are we then to do notliing ? Are we to ignore a great duty 
, and omit to supply a want beginning to be felt in many places ? I would answer: Let 
us not go too far a-head of the times and the people. Let us be in the advance guard, 
but not so much in front as to be outside the sympathies and interests of the x^oople. 

23. A feeling in favour of education is gaining ground. During tlie six years that 1 
have been here, I have seen unmistakeablc proofs of it, by grants of money from wealthy 
landlords, and still more by the occasional establishment of schools by zemindars on theur 
estates. Any comf>ulsory taxation would at once dry up all the springs of private 
liberality ana check the tendency towards a correct ajijircciation of the benefits of 
education. 

24. I would therefore deprecate any interference whatever with the voluntary prin¬ 
ciple. AH arguments drawn irefts the state of education in Prussia or other European 
countnes are quite beside the mark in a country where the peoxilc are not selfgoverned. 

25. What I should^ recommend would be an extension of the grant-in-aid system, 
giving a larger contribution from the public funds to every school whieli asks for 
assistance, and introducing, as recommenaed by Mr. Long, a separate system of inspec¬ 
tion for Vernacular schools. Nothing would tend so much to encourage these as 
frequent visits from Euro|iean Inspectors, whose business should be in the village and 
not in the station writing roiiorts and returns. 

26. I beg to send in original a valuable letter from the prinoipal Suddor Ameen of 
Bhaugulpore, whose ox>inion I asked, and who has^ the merit of saying honestly what he 
thinks. * • 
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From Bo^oo Norttun MulHek^ t^rincipal Suddor Ameen^ to the Commiflsioiier of the 

Bhavgolpore Diviaion> No. 6 dated Bhaugulpore, the 28l3i February 1868. 

Ik repW to your Mentoraudum, No. 429, of the 18th instant, I have the honour to- 
report as follows: 

The question of raising an educational oess in Bengal, similar to that paid by some of 
the Benares semindars, may be best considered under the four following pcdnts view, 
namely 

Ist. Whether such a cess can bo raised by legislative interference or not? 

'2nd. If so raised, whether it would ultimately fail upon the zemindars or the* 
ryot ? 

• 3rd. Whether it can be raised by use of personal influence and persuasion ? 

4th. If so raised, whether it would answer the end for which it is to be imposed 
upon a particular class? 

In any scheme for imposing a tax upon zemin^rs, as zemindars,^ ihe^ third article of 
the permanent settlements must always stand in the way of legislative interference. 
The article in question enacts that no alterations will be made in the assessment which 
they (zemindars, &c.) have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and their heirs and 
lawful successors will be allowed to hold uieir estates at such assessment for ever.^* 
Apart from the odium of breaking engagements with the zemindars, the political danger 
to the State arising from this breach of faith on its part would point out tko necessity of 
non-legislative interference. • 

Admitting that the imposition of an educational cess upon zemindars by legislative 
enactment in no way interferes with their engagements, still the question arises, why they 
as a class should be made to bear a burden to which the other classes of the community 
are not liable. If it be answered that as they are by far interested in the improvement 
of their tenantry, so they are bound to defray the expenses to be incurred for attaining 
that desirable end, still this is uncalled-for interference on the part of Govoniraent 
with private rights, by an extension of the principle of which Government may call upon 
every manufacturer or merchant to establish schools for the tuition of those whom tticy 
respectively employ. 

Tlie cess itself on the plan proposed of levying it at two per cent, on the sudder jumma 
of revenue-paying estates would also work in a very unequal manner. In the first place 
proprietors of rent-free lands will be exempted from all taxation, and no reason can bo 
assigned for their exemption which will not equally apply to the zemindars. Secoiidh/, there 
will be inequality in the incidence of this tax upon the latter, for there are many estates 
with a small sudder jumma, which yield a very large income to their proprietors, while 
there arc others with a large sudder jumma, the nrofits derived from which are not in pro¬ 
portion to the revenue paid to Government. The tax will thus lose the character of 
an income tax, and will he regulated by no fixed principle of taxation except on the 
arbitrary one of sudder jumma, which is no criterion of income. 

As to the operation of the tax, the system of sub-infendation without limit which 
obtains in Bengal will be a bar to its practical working. It ir* well known that many of 
the zemindars, whose names appear in the Collector’s rent-roll, have nothing to do with 
the collection of rents, and have become mere annuitants. Similarly many of the put- 
needars have created subordinate tenures, the result of which is that the^ derive an 
, income from the estate, though no longer connected with the management of it. The tax 
' if imposed upon , zemindars will for the most part fall upon annuitants, and will he a tax 
upon income regulated, as before observed, by no fixed principle ; if, on the other hand, 
it is levied from those who have the actual management of estates in their hands, the 
contracts which have been entered into between zemindars and their putneedors, &c., will 
have to be modified, as these were entered into on the faith of the assessment remaining 
fixed for ever. The coiiriision which will ensue in consequence of these modifications 
will ficjod the courts with law suits, and if the practical vsorking of Act V. of 1862 of the 
Bengal Council he any exponent of what is to be expected, though in this case the necessity 
of providing dawk runners was known to the zemindars from the time when the permanent 
settlement was effected, it is not too much to state that for some years the drag upon the 
courts will be very heavy, and the previous relation between zemindars and their put- 
needars not restoi^ till after the lapse of some years. 

Supposing that the education cess is to be paid by those who have the actual manage* 
ment estates in their hands, the next question that arises is whether Government will 
give or withhold from them the permission to reimburse themselves from their ryots ; if 
ponhissipn be given* then there is no doubt that the cess will ultimately fall upon the 
^ ryots, ^nd that lu S* proportion much heavier than what it would have been if directly 
^vied by Government agency, for it cannot he doubted that the parly in ^actual possession 
j N^e estate must derive some profit from tl^e impost being raised through him for his 
I Nr and ^uhle ; rat the other hand, if permission be wimheld, what guarantee is there 
f ' \ M that 
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tliat it will not he levied from the ryots, ^ and that the party in actual posBession 
wSl pay the cobs from his own pocket? Again, when Government by legislative inter¬ 
ference ia going to break faith with the aetnindara, and letting them break their faith 
with the holders of eubordinate tenures, with what grace will it impose teruiH japon 
parties in actual possession to restrain them from imposing new cesses upon ^heir ryots ? 

Admitting that the restraining terms are in the Act to^ be passed, still does our expe¬ 
rience justify us to believe that they will be observed; if past c.v|>criencc be a guide to 
future legiahition, the fact is patent, tliat whenever a cess has been imposed upon zemin¬ 
dars, tliey have always reimbursed themselves by exactions upon their ryots. In the 
days preceding the permanent settlement of Bengal, there were cesses im])oscd upon the 
zemindars by the eubadors JaffyrXhan, Suja Alee, and Meer KaBsim,'aiid the result was 
that there was gi*inding oppression on the ryots in realising the same' .Mr. Shawls 
Minute of June 1789). If recent experience be appealed to, it is found that in many 
zemindaries, separate dakhilns are given to ryots on account of Daw’^k Khurcli, whieli is at 
the rale of one pice per rupc^e, though the zemindar pays at the rate of ono-lhird tc^ half 
per cent, on the sudder juiimia. Moreover, when the income tax was imjioscd, the same 
method was resorted to by some zemindars to realise what they were bound to pay, and 
even now, when it has ceased to exist, the new cess has not been entirely taken off from 
the ryots. 

It may be asked why the ryots will submit to these exactions; but the answer is that 
it arises from th^ir inability to contend with their zonriiiidars. Bxaetiim of rent is par¬ 
ticularly diifieiilt of proof*, and in ]daceB which arc far away from courts of justice, the 
ryots find it on the whole that it is better to submit to the tm-ms of their zemindar than 
to be subject to a harassing lawsuit carried on a1 a day'.-^ journey from thoir homes ; 
thus it will be seen from what has been stated in the precrodiiig paragraplis lhat the 
ultiinatr result of any educational cess levied upon the zemindars by legisJative enactment 
will be that it w'ill fall upon the cultivators of the a class least aide to pay it. and thus 
frustrate the object the Government has in view id* educating ilicir ohildrcii at the expense 
of their landlords. 

As rf'giirds the question whether an educational cess can be raised by use of personal 
infiiieriee or j>erBua8ion, I am clcarl^^^ of opinion that the Bengal zemindars understand 
their rights far better to submit wdllingly to any infraction of the terms of the permanent 
settlement; from what is known of their antecedents in appealing to the terms of the 
perinuiicnt settlement even in cases in which they are not exempted from liability to 
taxation as iiiernbers of the comiiuinity, it can be easily Inferred that they will not, of 
their own accord, acciide to terms by' wdiich they will destroy their own rights and 
ininuniities. 

Taking it for granted that some of the zemindars can be Induced to enter into engage- 
mcTils to pay -in educational cess, still it may be asked whether it will he ilesirable to tax 
the charitable or humane disposition of a fow' individuals out of* a wdudo class, or is it 
consbtenl with the dignity of a great Government to submit to solicitiitioii by means of 
its gn-at officers : even if tlie Government w'crc to ilctermine on this course, the amount 
raised would not be at all commensurate for the purjwscs for which it w'ill be wanted, 
for in Bengal the system of sub>infeiidatioii without limit, 'wbicli is almost unknown in 
the Ihnares Division, will always liaiu]>er the action of Government officers in this 
dirt*<‘tiou. 

• Jt diK^s not appear from the letter of the secretary to lsf»rth IVcstcrn Provinces Goveni- 
ment To that of Bengal that in the engagements exchanged between Govenmicut and 
zemindars, thei’e was any clause by which the latter bouml tluanselvcs not to exact from 
the ryots wdiat they were paying on account of the educational i*ess; this omission, 
whether intentional or not, is not of material inijiortanoe, but this much is certain that 
Government could not enforce with good grace the insertion of a limitation clause in the 
engagement, and the practical result is that a wide door Is left o])ei» to (he zemindars by 
which they will reimburse themselves wdth heavy interest the anicnint of their contri- 
butioiiB oi the State. The ccss, as already observed in a previous jiaragraph. will fall 
ultimately upon the cultivating ryots, and the object Government has in view, namely, 
the education of their children, tvill bo attained at their e.\|»en>c without, in the least, 
touching the pockets of the zemindars. 

In conclusion, I would beg to suggest that there are in Bengal at least certain pecu¬ 
liarities in the constitution of theonative soiuety, by taking advantage of tvhich, and by 
legalising some of them, a certain amount may no doubt be raised. The system upon 
which Sunacrit Toles were supported has not altogether died away, and ihiit which in 
former days was sufficient to maintain the Sanscrit profee^sor with his }>upil8 may be 
applied to maintain village Gooroos. However a local ccss with necessary modifications 
on the Scotch plan, known as die “ settling of schools,’^ the hap]>y effects of whicli Lord 
Macaulay so graphically describes, may after all be the means by which education of* the 
sort contemplated may do imparted to tlie rural population. 
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Prom (7. U* Campbell, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of tibe Burdwan Division, to 
Hie Secretary to Hie Government of Bengal, No. 42 A^, dated Burdwan, the 13^' 
July 1868. 

Ik reply to your No. 600 of Oth February, I have Hie honour to state as follows:— 

2. I consider the plan of raising an educational cess in Bex^al similar to that now 
paid in Hie permanently setHed districts of the North West Provinces, to be neither 
expedient nor feasible. 

3. The question of fsasihilitt/ of the measure has, I presume, reference only to the 
suggested voluntary' taxation. Of course, if a law were jiassed adding two |>cr cent, to 
the revenue now derived from each estate, the increase would necessarily be ]>aid as 
regularly as the prci^ent land revenue ; but the collectors oF the division and myself 
arc clearly of opinion that it is hopeless to expect that any considerable portion of the 
landholders would -willingly tax themselves for such a purpose, and, under all circum¬ 
stances, I bh<»uld be greatly surprised if they did. 

4. It is not at all clear how the voluntary taxation at Benares vi^as really brought about, 
and niorci>ver I doubt very greatly if much real analogy bet-^veen Bengal mid the per¬ 
manently settled portion of the North West exists. Jt is, for instance, j»crfectly clear 
that ill a great part of the latter, the zemindars consist of cultivating proprietors, who are 
the very jicrsoiis wh<i directly profit by the tax, iuasniuch as they have thus a cheap and 
goiul education provided lor their children and brought to their cfoors. 

As to the exjn-dieiict/ of levying the tax from the landholders by legal enactment, 
I liold that a tflx of this nature would, under all the circumstances, he an infringement 
of the jicrmanent settlement (and therefore highly unjust and imjiolitic), as it would be 
simply adding to the land revenue now paid by a laiullioldcr because he ivas a landholder, 
while the rest of the commuirity went free. 

6. Again, 3 cannot see that the burden of the support of vernacular education sliould 
fall ou landholders more than on other (say -wealthy hankers or holders of Government 
paper) wdl-to-do members of the comimmity. The latter are, in fact, at least as likely 
as the toriner to benefit by tiie spread of education, and are quite as w^ell able to bear a 
share in tbo expense. 

7. IVforeovcr, it seems to me it would be unfair, -w’ith reference to the unequal way in 
which the land revenue now l>cars, to take such revenue and not the actual profit of*the 
estate as the basis of the tax. 

8. With the utmost defc*re*ncc to higher opinion, T am decidedly averse to interfere in 
jmy very material way with the ])resciit Hyslein of education in Bengal. 1 think that the 
country, in its present backward and scini-civili.sed state, as conq>ared with European 
countries, is not yet ripe for any now great system of vernacular education to be carried 
on by compulsory taxation, and that such a measure -w^ould, under the circumstances, be 
positively mischievous and be more likely to retard than to promote tlie object in view. 
Liberal and enlightened xiative gentlemen, who are now bcgiiiuing to take au interest in 
education and to assist in the establishnient and management of schools, would probably 
draw back altogether on finding themselves comjiidsorily taxed and schools established 
an<l managed by the educational officers of Goveminenl without reference t4> them, and 
would be more iiicdined to throw obstacles in the way than to.lend efficient aid. 

9. Moreover, I do not think that the great bodj^ of the lower classes, *. c., the agricul¬ 
tural labouring class, c<iuld at present be induced to send their children to (rovernment 
schools. 1 believe that tluj very numerous GoortKj sch(»oJs throughout liiengal, which are 
now in ])rocess of reformation and suj)crvision by the Government educational officers, 
and the constantly increasing uumbor of other schools of various kinds, will for a very 
Considerable time tt) come, afibrd as ample means for education as are necessary. 

30. In any great measure of the kind under discussion, it appears tome tliat to succeed 
we must liave the feeling t>f at lesist a considerable portion of the people with’ us. Any 
such feeling is, 1 aver, in tlic present instance entirely wanting. Immense educational 
progress has of late years boon made, and is now bciqg made, in Bengal, and the lower 
classes are gradually, Hiough slowly, being readied. No year passes in which new 
schools arc not established by tlie liberality of native gentlemen, mid many more gcnHe- 
mcji w’ould, 1 feel sure, be willing to assist, if properly and judiciously applied to by 
tlie Jiical and educational authorities, and if due notice were taken by Government of 
such displays of public sjiirit. 

11. A jmblic meeting to bo held in each district once a year, to be presided over by 
the t.enimjt«Mmicr of the division or, when possible, by the Lieutenant Governor, for the 
purpose of discussing the state of vernacular education, and raising funds by voluntary 
subscription's, might also be of great use in furthering the ends in view. 

1€. I iJftg to forward in original, for Hie perusal of the Lieutenant Governor, a very 
able letter to the address of the magistrate of Hooghly, from Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee 
of Ooterparn, who was consulted on the subject. • 

• 
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From Baboo Jaykissen Mooket^^ Zemindar,, to R, V, Cocherell^ Eeq., Magistrate and 
Collector of Hooghly, dated Ooterparah, the 22nd March 1866. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Memorandum, No. 205,*dated 
the 29th ultimo, forwarding copies of corresponoence on the subjert of providing funds 
for the extension of vernacular education in Bengal, and asking my opinion on the 
same. 

Before proceeding to offer my opinion on the eamediency of raising an educational cesfi 
in Bengal, I beg to observe that my experience of the extent of instruction in roa<Ung 
and writing received by the masses is somewhat different from the statement made by the 
Hev. J. Long, that ‘^it embraces but a fraction of the population, leaving tlie agricultural 
and the working classes in the main as ignorant as ever.” I do not deny t!iat our lower 
classes are sadly deficient in that mental cJiaciplinc! which it is the obji>(i;t of liberal 
education to develope ; but with my intimate acquaintance with the condition <»f a veiy 
large imniber of persons low in life of every description, I can never bring myself to say 
that they are as ignorant of the Bengalee al}>habct and arithmetic and of the dulios and 
responsibilities of life as they are represented tt» be. In every village or hamlet of 
moaerate size that T know of, there are at least one or two patshalas for giving instruc¬ 
tion to boys in the elemonls of reading and arithmetic, and these are attended not only 
by the sons of those whom the Rev. J. Long calls the. middicnion, but also by the sons of 
husbandmen, carjienters, barbers, goldsmiths, shopkeejiers, potters, and in *short by the 
sons of all above the class of day labourers. The course of instruction imparted in these 
patshalas is no doubt elementary, but it mil not be denied that it has kept pace, with the 
pr^ress of the times, and varieil for the better within the last few j^^ears. 

I d-> not wish to deny for a moment that improvements may be introduc<nl with 
advantage in the existing system of imparting vernacular instruction to the masses, but 
before any mcasnres are taken by the State for a wider diffusion, and raising tlic standard 
of such instruction, it is necessary to ace how far the exigencies of the country require 
such a change, and how far it would be appreciated by those for vidiose good it is intended. 
The fee for which a boy can receive instioiction under a Gooroo in a patshala is so small, 
varying from one to eight annas a month, even which is not unfrcqiicntly paid in paddy or 
other corn, that there are scarcely 1<> per cent, of the village families who cannot send their 
sons to aowing to sheer poverty. It is not, however, all who wish io send their 
s<ins to patshalas. Those who have to earn a iivellliood by working as day labourers 
little think of educating their sons, and prefer much rather to avail themselves of remu¬ 
nerated physical labour of their sons in their own walks of life as soon as they are seven or 
eight years i>f age, and train them to those industrial habits on which a!t>nc- they look 
upon their f'lturc welfare. The sons of well-to-do agriculturists, carpenters, barbers, and 
other working classes attend the patshalas in early boyhood, but even while in a state of 

i mpilage they are initiated by their parents in the mysteries of their respective crafts. 
Indeed, the teachers of my vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools Jiavc frequently com¬ 
plained to me of the scanty attendance of the boys during the sowing and roajiiiig seasons. 
With ihe working classes, knowledge for its own sake is not so much valiUMi as to induce 
them tti sacrifice to its altar the immediate and pro.spective advantages whicli they realise 
and hope for by training their sons in those professions -which have been the means of their 
livelihood for several generations. I well recollect the difiieuUy 1 experienced in inducing 
the poorer classes of my tenantry to send their sons to schools when they were first esta¬ 
blished on iny estates under the resolutions of Lord ITardingc. They seem to be perfectly 
satisfied with the instructions which their sons get at the patshalas. To raise their 
ideas of necessity and benefits of a more extended sy.*item of education, it is necessary 
that the classes immediately above them, i.e.^ the upper strata of the lower, and the lower 
strata of the middle classes, should have a greater amount of cdiicatiim than they caT\ 
obtain under the present system. The little, very little instruction which these classes 
now receive in Anglo-vernacular schools, and vernacular schools of a higher order, tend 
only to make them indifferent to their hc?re€litary professions without teacTiing them, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the rudiments of true philosophy and true religion.’' Many of them 
conseqiicmtly lead a life of idleness and inactivity, if not worse. The hackneyed saying, 
** that little learning is dangerous,” is nowhere better exemplified tlian in their instance, 
and it will be admitted that thci^ create a considerable mischief by holding out their per¬ 
nicious examples to their inferiors. With, therefore, every due deference to tlie opinion 
of many worthy and philanthropic sui)porters of the xtopular clamour i*or educating the 
lower order of the masses, I submit that the classes above them should have something 
like a better education than they can obtain in our aided schools, if not for their own sake, 
at least for the sake of classes below them. As the latter will not have any desire of 
educating to any extent their children unless they find that their superiors have made a 

f >od thing of it, and unless those superiors encourage them by their example and advice, 
would entreat our Government to pay more attention to providing menus for giving 
something like sound education to the middle and lower strata of the upper classes than 
what they at present receive. The inauguration of such a beneficial change in the 
present generation will completely revolutionise the taste and feelings of the Tower elasses, 
and will make it much easier for the State and individuals to teach the poorer classes even 
the simple rudiments of knowled^. Any premature attempts to disturb •the natural 
classification of the people by neglecting the education of the middle and upper strata ot 
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the lower elaseea hy the imBatvrial attempt of eommenmij^educatiM.i^ inferiors are aftre 
to fillip as I have explained above. I beg to state^ in oraer that 1 may not be misundeiv 
stood, that I am not adverse to educating even die children o£^ the yery poorest classes of 
the people. What. I znaintaui is, that the smattering of education will not.reach or benefit 
themf it the children of the <dasses above them are not first attended to. I most also dis¬ 
abuse the minds of those who are unacquainted with the internal economy of the villiq^e 
schools and jmishalas, that these institutions are open to all classes of the comm^uui^, and 
that the sons of the rich, the middle mid the lower classes, ^ns of Bramins, Kyeats, 
Sufgtips» Kyebuts, ,and even of Bagdees, are freely taught in the same institutions. 
There is only some prejudice against associating with Harees^ Domts^ and Vhandals^ but 
they form a very insignificant portion of the people. I am not singular in opinion, but 
it is shared by many eminent Anglo-Indian statesmen, such as Earl Canning, Sir Cecil 
Bcadon, and a host of others. Even in England, where the lower strata of the middle 
classes have been much more educated tlian their brethren in this country can be expected 
to be, even by the j>rui>o8cd change of policy of Government for half a century, yet the 
BighwHonourable Mr. liobert Xiowe, in a speech lately delivered, deeply laments the im* 
perfect education of those classes, and the consequent mischievous effect on general 
society. The sound maxim appears to be tliat education and civilisation descend from 
above and not rise from below. The ‘'upper ten thousand” have ample means of their 
own, ns well as that placed at their disposal by Government. The wealthier portion of 
the middle class also share in tliese beuefits. They have not disappointed the hopes of 
Government, as tlie annual university examinations have proved. It is the neglect of the 
classes immediately below them who are not sufficiently provided for, but who in this, as 
Avell as in every other country, forms the most useful members of the community, that is 
much to be regretted. It is therefore of ilic utmost importance that the children of these 
classes should have an adequate share of attention, at the same time not neglecting the 
inferior classes. 

TJie influence of such a system will not only benefit the former most interesting doss, 
but rapidly descend to the inferior classes, and make education hold its proper place 
among the latter. Notwithstandii^ the much extolled Thompsonian system of Tehesilee 
schools in the North Western Provinces, the Bengal masses will come oil* more 
triumxdmntly than their Noii:.h Western brethren. TVny; because the classes above the 
masses in Bengal, notwithstanding the indifference of the State, arc more educated by the 
social customs of the country than their brethren in the North West. 1 cannot, of course, 
sj^eak With authority on the comparative intellectual positions of the peasantry and work¬ 
ing classes of Bengal and England ; but if 1 may be permitted to judgc.by w'hat we see of 
the latter in the army and the navy, I cannot hesitate to say that the Bengal working 
classes do not at all suffer by the comj^arlson. 

For the reasons stated above, the intellectual status of a people is not raised by impart¬ 
ing very elementary instruction to tlie masses either in the vernacular or in a foreign tongue, 
but by giving liberal education to those who, by their position in society, lead by their w^orks 
and example the van of progress in a country. The demand for education at present in 
this country is not among the lowest ranks in society, but amon^ those who, in the social 
order of precedence, should be high in the scale of intelligence and mental culture as they 
already' are in position and riches. The landholders, great and small, the maliajuns, the 
traders, farmers, and x>crsous in the upper strata of the agricultural class, are all coming 
forward from every direction with their mites, and soliciting the aid of Government in 
establishing vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools. The Government vernacular 
schools oi'C not much wanted for mtdr own sakes, as the x^eople ^nsider that the existing 
jpatshalas, remodelled acc«>rdmg to modern ideas either with or witliout State aid, are 
sufficient for elementary vernacular education. But such primary schools as have been 
established under the patronage of Government are looked upon as supplying the stepjiing- 
stones to enable the boys to join a school where English is taught* In fact, where 
enfficient local means arc available, the people always prefer an Ax^lo-vcrnacular to a 
simply vci nacular school and had it not been for certain restrictions in the grant-in-aid 
rtdes, the annual increase in the number of new aided schools would have been much 
greater than what we see at jiresent. The Director of Public Instruction, speaking of the 
educational finance in his last annual report, very justly remarks: '' The question of educa¬ 
tion finance has now assumed great iiniK>rtaiice, and requires to be dealt with on a com¬ 
prehensive basis for the voluntary system, which it is the ^ish of Government, as it has 
been the endeavour of this department, to encourage to the utmost, is being seriously 
checked by a deficiency in the amount of public money required for its development under 
the different schemes' at present in operation. The estimates of the department for the 
grauVlu-aid fund and for elementary vernacular education are annually reduced by large 
sums under the authority of the Finance Department, and we are consequently obliged 
to limit^ihe^operation.of these sdhetnes to such an extent os to put a mischievous restraint 
upon, local efforts, and have to work under a discouraging sense *of uncertainty^ as to the 
means of '’carrying out plans of improvements f rom year to year, and of extending operas 
titos under arrangements already sanctioned. What seems desirable at present is that a 
State cbnttibuilnu^ehpuld be/fixed in proportion to the public revenue, and that department 
should alic^’kd^'^tibder sanctioned arrangements, to work up to ^this limit without the 
risk of sudden curtailme^ in its supplies in the settlement of Imperial Budget. The State 
contribution {or ediication in Bengm is now. little mQ§& than 1 per cent, of the Bengali^* 
r/;venuc i it cfin hardly be too much to ask 2 per C6nt.| should for the future be recognised 
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aa a reasonable limit of expenditure out of revenue towards the education of the people 
by whom it is BuppKed.” 

* The preceding extract authoritatively shows that there is no want of desire on the part 
of the people to co-operate with the Government in the promotion and difihaion of educa¬ 
tion in this country. ^ Individual exertion and organised assistance have always kept pace 
in this particular with the prwressive demand for education. Indeed^ the* history of 
education in Bengal during the last few years cleariy shows that zemindars and others 
have done as much tfs could be expected of them towards the education of their countiy* 
men. I, for one, incur an expenditure of about 12,000 rupees annuall^towards the 
maintaining of the public library and English school in this town, the different aided 
schools in my own estates and in those of others, in maintaining dispensaries, in the distri* 
bution of prize books to boys, repmrlng of school-houses, and Sie payment of a portion of 
the remuneration of Goort^oB in different village patshuias. During the last few years I 
offered on different occasions to pay an additional contribution of 5M rupees from my own 
funds, and to guarantee 750 rupees'more from schooling fees, mBklng a total of 1,250 rupees 
popular aid per mensem, if an equ^ sum were contributed by the State for the encourage¬ 
ment of agricultural and scientino education, for which a great thirst exists, by establishmg 
a college in this locality, but for paucity of State funds the offer has not been accepted. 
It will be seen, therefore, that intellectual food is withheld where it is needed, and is 
attempted to be forced where there is no demand for it. I cannot speak with equal 
certainty of the exact sums spent by others, but that others do so to a larger or sromler 
extent, is evident from the fact that more than 4,87,000 rupees are annually raised from 
endowments and schooling fees in aided schools alone. If we take into account the sums 
realised in colleges and zulah schools, and the expenses incurred on account of numerous 
other schools and patsfAdins scattered all over the couutr\, which are exclusively maintained 
by the natives without any aid from Government, the actual amount spent by the natives 
on the score of education will be found to be many times the sum above stated. It is to 
be also recollected that thousands of to/h for the teaching ol* Sanscrit literature and 
j>lnlost>|»by are maintained all over country by the natives alone. The teachers and pupils 
of these tnuintain themselves cither from the monthly stipends or occasional gifts which 
they receive from every class of the community, or from the grants of lakraj lands granted 
by the zennndars, as well as from the handsome gifts which fliey receive on the occasions 
t>f the much abused ghanids and inarringe ceremonies in the families of wealthy men. 
These facts clearly show that the pe<mle of Bengal, both rich and poor; contribute a fair 
share of expense for the education or their children, and are not backward in increasing 
their quota if the State will hold out greater encouragement to them. The revenues paid 
by the peojile in several branches are at least double the expenditure the State incurs for 
tfieir good government. It is therefore not unreasonable on the part of the people to 
expect that Government should lay out reasonable sums from these surplus millions for the 
education of the j>eoplc as suggested by the Director of Public Instruction, which, apart 
from the gratification which our paternal Government wdll feel in the intellectual advanee- 
inont ol' the people, will tend to increase the revenues by developing the general resources 
of the country. Besides, the preceding Governments, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, always 
recognised it ns one of their ]>aramount duties to make grants both in money and lands 
without demanding a direct cess towards this purpose, and the British Goverament from 
the coinmei I cement of its rule has more than surpassed the liberality of its predecessors, for 
which peojile have always felt and feel a vciy grateful attachment and loyalty to their 
rulers; but under our powerful and benign Government, the prosperity of the country, 
and consequently the income of the State so much augmented, that a larger amount of State 
aid in this direction has become necessary, particularly when the Government finds that 
the people are not backward in bearing a fair proportion of the expense. 

Por the above reasons, 1 can discover no legitimate ground for raising or iinrioBing a 
direct educational cess for the diffusion of vernacular education in Bengal. On the other 
hand, the following considerations strongly lead me to the conclusion mat the zemindars 
or the general community would not voluntarily submit to a Slate tax to raise funds for 
vernacular education, and that the imposition ox such a tax by legislative measures would 
be both inexpedient and unjust. 

1. In the first place, there is no necessity for raising funds by a direct, voluntary, or 
compulsory cess. The well-rto-do alasses of xhe peo{ue arc, generally speaking, doing 
everything which, under present circumstanccB, it is necessary to do for the promotion 
education, and are prepared to increase their share of tlie burden as the Government 

* extends the educalioniu institutions. If there be instances, which there undoubtedly are, 
of rich zemindars and traders not taking that amount of interest in the education of their 
countrymen which th^ should do, we nave simply to look to the course of time for more 
satisfactory results. Even in a majority of these cases, however, the neglect is more 
apparent man real. They unostentatiously give large sums to learned' pundits for the 
encouragement of Sanscrit literatxirc, and m many cases maintain verxmemar and Anglo- 
vernacmar schools with their own exclusive funds. Education like civilisation, of which 

* it forms a principal item, does not depend for its progress on the pecuniary aid of a people, 
or on the countenance and support of Government. It progresses or retards in h couiftry 
according to nature of the politleol position, circxnnstanceB, dbaracter, and aspirations 

* of its people* independent of any extruneoua heljm on difBculties. The present eondition 
of Bengfu renders the progress of education inevitable. The clear duty of our •wise and 
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paternal GoTcmmont is to watch the gradual epread of education hroa^t about *hy the 
exertions of the people themselves, and to lend such assistance tovarw the movement 
which might render those exertions suceessfuL * 

The zemindars would nwer voluntarily hind themselves and their heirs to a 
permanent charge on their estates with an additional tax. Several zemindars spend at 
present, on the score of education, a sum much larger than what they would bo liable for 
on a two per-eentage assessment; but still they prefer incurring the larger amount of 
expenditure to being bound down to a permanent, though it may be, in some cases, small 
tax, from tft liability to which they would not bo exempted by any adverse circumstancos 
m change of fortune, and which would be always felt as a compulsory burden. 

3. It will be admitted that the advantages to the country consequent on the promotion 
and diffusion of education are shared by every member of the community, and it is 
therefore but fair that tlie whole conununity should bear the expenses that may be 
incurred for an abject in, which all are equally interested. SSducation has as much money 
v&Lue as any pvoiessional training. An educated tradesman, an educated mahajun or 
&np[ier, even a menial servant instructed in the elements of alphabet, secure a higher 
position ill society and the higher rate of remunemtion for tlieir labours (han their brother 
compeers in the same field who do not enjoy rimilar advantages of education. Higher 
emoluments and x>rofits in the one case are the results of care and money bestowed by 
their parents, the interest of capital laid out to the best possible advantage. The 
zemindars cannot therefore be reasonably asked to submit to the impOBitlon of a tax 
which is to benefit the whole country. 

4. In the present progressive state of civilisation, the imposition of a tax for the purposes 
of education would be a retrograde movement. It is only when the whole country is in 
a state of ignorance, and the people, high and low, equally ignorant of the advantages of 
education, that a tax for education might be justifiable ; but to have recourse to such a 
measure when the people themselves are of their own accord gradually increasiTig their 
contributions towards this important object, and are already |>aying tor the purpose a 
sum which in all reasonable oscillation from previous data will in a few years equal. If 
not exceed, the amount sought to be raised by the new taxation, would be, apart froui 
other objections, to put the most effectual bar to the growing desire of the well-to-do 
classes oi the community for the education of their countrymen. They will cease to take 
that interest in the education of the x>eople which they have hitherto done, when they find 
that Government despises the voluntary contribution of tbe people, preferring coercive 
measures. The injunctions of religion, and the notions ot* duty by which they are now 
actuated, will graiiually lose their force, and Government will have to rely ultimately on 
compulsory taxation alone for the education of the people. 

5. The imposition of the tax in questioii would be a direct violation of the terms of the 
permanent settlement, by which the zemindars were assured that ** they and their heirs 
and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their estates at such assessment for ever.’’ 
I cannot sufficiently protest against the imposition of a tax wliieh, viewed in whatever 
light, will be a direct increase on the sudder jutnma, from whicli the zeiiiindars are not 
only protected by law, but also on the score of that iierhaps higher sanction, Uic faith of 
the British Government. 

6. 1 must here take tlic liberty of disabusing the minds of our legislators that, admitting 

for tile sake of argument, the propriety of a direct educational cess, the sudder jumma in 
the settled provinces is no criterion of the respective profits oi each landholder. It is well 
known to public officers and the community at large, that a zemindar who pays to Govern¬ 
ment, say, 200 rupees per annum, realises in some cases a profit of 4,000 rupees, or even 
of l6,0()0 rupees; while another paying a sudder jumma of, say 50,000 rupees, barely 
gets a profit of 10,000 rupees per annum. The profits enjoyed by the liajah of Burdwan, 
tor instance, from his estates, s<*arcely amounts to 15 per cent, of his sudder jumma. 
Instances of such disproportionatenesa between the sudder jumma and the profits arc not 
rare, but rather numerous. Again, a numerous class of subardinate tenure-holders, 
called Putnoedars, Hurputneedars, and Mocurrareedars, enjoy sometimes double and 
treble the profits of their superior landlords. A large number of Imadars pay only a small 
quit-rent to Government, but enjoy profits which raqge from 10 to 50 times the amount 
of such rent, and there are numerous lakrajdars who enjoy ineomes which will be coveted 
by many a zemindar. It wilt, therefore, not be denied by any one that such an assessment 
will entail great hardship in a. large number of cases whore the profit is small; while 
liarge number of persons whose incomes are enormous will go almost soot-free» and that 
the subordinate talookdars and lakrajdars will enjoy complete exemption. Any attempt 
at eji^ification of the incomes of these different grades of landholders will bo a hopeless 
tatic imm the difficulties that ^1 bo met at every step in the inquiry. ^ Apart, therefore, 
from'the main principle the injustice of any tax of this Idn^ an.equitable imposidoa of 
the tax either on the landholders or on the general community wiU not. only involve an 
annount of imxativus interference, but will also create a feeling of discontent and dissatis- 
faction tor by the exigency of the case. 
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^ (Home Hepurtment.-—Education.—No. 53G.) 

From JE!. C. Ba^Uy^ Esq.^ Secretary to tbe Gorernment of India^ to the Secretary to 

the GovemBieiit of Bengal. 

Sir, Simla, 30 September 1869. 

T AM directed to reply to your letter. No. 1768 a., dated the doth A]^ 1869, on the 
subject of the cesses proposed to be levied in Bengal, with the object c^pnaking better 
provision for the elementary education of the a«icuJtural classes, and for tne construction 
and maintenauce of roads and other public works of local utility. 

2. In mv letter. No. 237, dated the 25th April 1868, the Government of Bengal was 
informed that tlio Governor General in Council declined to discuss any further the 
question whether the charge for providing^ elementary instruction for the people of Bengal, 
ought or o^ht uot to fall upon the Imperial revenues. It was declared that ** whil<i the 
Governor General in Council will always be ready to view, in the most liberal spirit, all 
questions that may arise, and to afford every help that the Government can reasonably be 
expected to give, he will decline, in future, to listen to my proposition, the effect of 
which would lie to throw upon the State tlie main burden of tuo cost of educating the 
people of Bengal.” 

S. It was believed, on the receipt of your letter, No. 1520, dated the 13th May 1868, 
that his Honor the lAeutenant Governor had fully accepted the policy thus laid down by 
the Government of India, and his Excellency in Council nas learned, with extreme regret, 
from youi* letter now under acknowledgment, that this belief was incorrect. A further 
conmiuni^^ation on this subject will be made to you hereafter, but 1 am, in the meantime, 
desired to state that the Governor General in Council adheres, in all respects, to tho 
views expressed in my letter of the 25th April 1868, in regard to the question of imposing 
a cess for educational purposes in Bengal. 

4. In paragraph 38 of your letter it is stated that the Lieutenant Governor **18 

prepared to admit tlie necessity of a local tax upon land for the maintenance and construc¬ 
tion of local roads.” The Governor General in Council thinks it desirable to dispose 
separately of this question. It would be a matter for much regret if any differences of 
opiniem regarding tlie provision of funds for education should be allowed to interfere with 
meastires lor the construction of roads, which arc more urgently required in Bengal than 
in almost any part of India. • 

5. His Excellency in Council accepts, therefore, the proposals contoinod in tlie 38tli 
paragraph of your letter, and be requests that the necessary steps may be taken for 
iiiij)osing‘ a local cess upon the land fot' the maintenance and construction of roads. 

6. In regard to the details of the plan to be adopted, the Governor General in Council 
docs not at px-esent think it necessary to say anytliing, the local Goveniinent having 
better means than the Government of India can have of disposing sati^^factorily of the 
many difficult questions involved. His Excellency in Council thinks, however, that it 
will be desirable that the draft of any legislative enactment proposed to be introduced for 
the purpose of carrying out the objects in view should, ai*ter it has been approved by his 
Honor, be submitted to the Government of India before further action is taken. 

• 7. The Governor General in Council trusts that tlie necessary measures may be matured 

with tlie least pcissible delay. In the present condition of the finances there is little 
probability that the Imperial revenues will be able to contribute as largely us heretofore 
for the construction of roads in Bengal, and it is therefore esx>ecia11y important that no 
time should be lost in providing from local resources the means of extending works of this 
nature which are so urgently necessary for the progress of the country. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) B, C. Bayley^ 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


(Nos. 537 and 538.) 

CoFY forwarded to the Public Works and Financial Departments for miarmation. 

(signed) JE. C. BayUy^ 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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(Vocational, No. 6.) 

To His Excellracy thC Right Honoomble the Governor Gieneral of India in 

Couneit. 

My India Office, London, 112 May 1870. 

Para. 1^' lrRi.vx had under toy consideration in Council your Vt^U^ncy'B Des¬ 
patch, No. 17, of the Slat December 1869, with a copy of further correspondence 
with the Government of Bengal “on the subject of providing from local sources 
the means of extending elementary edncatioii among the masses of Bengal, and 
of. constructing and maintaining roads and other works of public utility/’ In 
the Ksoncluding paragraph of your Despatch under consideration, yop declare that 
the “ Imperial resources of the Empire are unable to provide the large sums 
necessary for such purooses ns these,” and you add, ** If we arsTtitriffilline^Toads, to' 
nducnte the people 01 Bengal and keep them clean and healthy, it can only be 
done bv imposing on local resources such a burden as. they can conveniently 
bear. We are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the.,Govern¬ 
ment of India to insist on their gradual imposition, and if we have refrained 
from taking immediate steps for this latter object, it mainly is because we wish 
to be informed, in the fiist instance, whether our conclusions nre accepted by 
Her Miyesty’s Government, it being of much importance that we should be 
fully assured of their support in any measures that we may take to give effect to' 
our intentions.” 

2. I do not understand the question now referred for my decision to be the 
'question whether a local cess, if levied ut all, can justly be levied from the 
zemindars alone, or whether all other classes which have acquired beneficial 
interests in the soil must equallj' contribute to the rate. Tbe Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal understood the letter of Sir J. I..awreiice, of 28th October 
1867, No. 5876, as a proposal to levy rates from the zemindars alone. I'his 
impression does not seem to have been removeil by the farther letter from Sir 
J. Lawrence's Government, dated 25th April 1868, No. 237. This last letter 
modifies, on several points, the opinions which had been indicated in the previous 
letter of 1867* Those modifiealions ihe Lieutenant Governor, in liis letter of 30th 
April 1869, No. 1768a., refers to a>i important, but he does not accept them as 
sufficient. In part-icular he points out (para. 10) that whilst the metiiod of 
rating the cess originally suggested (namely, iu proportion to the land revenue) 
is abandoned, it does not appear that the Governor. General iu Council has 
altered his opinion as to the persons who should be called upon to pay it.” 
Accordingly the Lieutenant Governor proceeds to state some most important 
facts, which had not, probably, received adequate attention when the levying of 
rates was fiist suggested ;—that since the permanent settlement was made the 
condition of landed tenures iias entirely changed, and a great variety of deriva¬ 
tive inU'rests liave arisen between the original zemindars and the actual culti- 
• vators of tlie soil. So complete is this change, that the Lieutenant Governor 
rojiresents (para. 27) the permanent settlement as having been “ only a gift to 
certain individuals, and neither can these persons for the most part now be 
iduntilicd, nor can the share of the increased rental appropriated by thorn and 
their successors or assigns be asccrfaiuorl.” In the Despatch under reply the 
bearing of these fads on the incidence of rates is^ully acknowledged, and, in 
view of tliera, it would clearly be unjust, irrespective even of the promises given 
under ihc> pcnuanoiit settlement, to levy cesses or ratW solely, upon the zemin¬ 
dars. Looking, however, to this correspondence as a whole, 1 gather, even 
from the* letter of the 28th October 1867, more clearly from the letter of 2Sth 
Apijl 1868, and most clearly of all from your Excellency’s Despatch now uuder 
rep^, that neither the method of levying the rate, nor the distiibutidn of its in- 
cidc^ee amqng different classes, were questions to which chief importance was 
attacdj^, by the Ouveramdot of India. The one point to which Sir J. Lawrence 
insistJ^, nnd oiLbjtioK your Excellency now insists, is th6 e3Cpense of roads^ 
educatidn, in Lower Bengal cannot be borne by the. Jhnperial Evcb«>qii^| 
out of its existing revenue, and that it must be met by wee^ mtee levied locally 
|br the puipose. The method of levying the rate and dia^ib^ion of it wei^: 

tnatteci 
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* to be C8i%ful)f ecntsidered- io oommimication ‘witb the Lieutenant* 
Crovemor of Bengal. His Honors in bkr letter of soth April 1668» finally accepts 
tPrate-fijr roods to be levied upon lodd, bot only ib eoasideratioa of the iirgen<^ 
of your Government and tlve obvious utility' of the purfiose in view;. HU 
Honor also feems prepared to admit that it might , be lef^timate, tbmigh not 
expedient^ to levy a rate for education, provided it were eonverted into a g^€»al 
tax aiiecting all incomes fiom whatever source. But in principle 1 understand 
his Honor to contend, and a great part of his letter to be directed to establish, 
that, wlietlter for r^cts or for edu^qi^on, it is not just to levy in Bengal any merely 
provincial tax ‘^stever, and espUslBlly any rate or cess, the main burden of which 
must he laid on’^i^d held under* the terms of the permanent settlement of 1703. 

3. The question thus raised for the descisiou of Her Majesty's Government has 
immediate reference to Lower Bengal; but the arguments used on both sides jn 
the correspondence involve, both directly and by implication, the whole subject 
of the conditions and the circtunstances under which tlie Government of India 
can be justified In imporing on the people special rates or taxes in order to effect 
improvements which the eating revenue is insufficient to provide for. 

4. The importance of this subject in a financial point of view can hardly be 
exa gg erated. It be stated broadly that the general or Imperial Reveunes of 
India are barely sufficient to meet the demands which are at present made upon 
' them by the civil, political, and military administration of the Empires together 
with the interest on debt and the interest on great public works which have not 
yet become remunerative. But whilst these exhaust the means at the disposal of 
the Gh>vej-nment, th^ do not exhaust the obligations which are thrown upon it 
by the condition of the people. Tlie Government does, and it ought to do in 
India, much which iu Europe is undertaken by private enterprise, or by mu¬ 
nicipal and other local bodies. In India it may bo said with substantial truth 
that private enterprise does not exist, and that the machinery for local taxation 
and expenditure is yet but imperfectly developed, in the de|jartment of Public 
'Works, both ** Ordinary and *' Extraordinary,” there is a large expenditure by 
the Ciovernment which, in Europe, would be met either by individuals or by 
companies, or would be defrayed by assessment. But there is still much abso¬ 
lutely lequiring to be done, if the condition of the people is to be improved, 
wliich the Government cannot overtake out of Imperial funds. It cannot, out 
of the means now remaining at its disposal, make and maintain the roads and 
bve-roads required for developing the resources of a country so vast as India, 
li', therefore; this work is to be done at all, it must be done by the help of rates 
established for the purposcT. In like manner, it has been assumed in all the dis¬ 
cussions which have arisen during recent years upon this subject that the expen¬ 
diture which may be required for the vernacular education of the people, and for 
sanitary improvements cannot be afforded by the Imperial revenue, and must be 
ihet in the main out of the same additional resources. There appears, indeed, to 
be no altoraative, unless it be the alternative of allowing the country to remain 
without drainage, and without roads, and without education. 

6. Accordingly, this cpviction has been now for many years forced upon the 
administrations of some of most important provinces in India, upon the Su¬ 
preme Government and upon several successive Secretaries of State. Local rates 
for meeting the necessities of locid improvement have been levied, over and 
above the land revenue, in the Punjaub, in the Nurtii West Provinces, in Central 
India, iu Oude, in Scinde, andsthroughuiit the Presidency of Bombay. I shall 
presently advert to the distinction which has been drawn between the mreum- 
stances and conditiofiB under which these rates have been imposed, and the oir- 

* ciimstances which affect the question of imposing them in Bengal. 1 am now 

only recording the fact that such rates have been raised in the provinces above 
name4. the 68rd paragrajffi of the Educational Desfiatch of the 7th April 1859, 

Lord Stanley called special attention to the question of the expediency of im¬ 
posing a spcHtitd rate to repay the expense of schools for the rural population. 

, Sir Cmarles l^ood, in his Despatch of the 2sth May 1&61 to the Government of 
Bombay, wh^st recounting ail the diffiiSulties and Directions which jiad been 
felt up<m tfaue sttlgeot of cesses addition to the laud revenue, spoke of the ot>li- 

* gation to ke^;-^ roads of .llRemal eommimication as a liability ev^ywhere 
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attaching^ ^botb by i«»K>n and by custom to the owoers and oocujners of land. In 
respect to educataon ho Tofiarrod to the probable necessity of dealing with the 
question by a specific legislative enactment. Accordingly, sndi an enactment, 
under conditions to which 1 shall idtnwards refer, has actually been adopted in 
Bombay. Lastly, my predecessor. Sir Stafford Northoote, in Coiincil, in his 
Despatch of the 38th of October 1806, No. 23, approved of these proceedings of 
your Cjovernment in which the proposal was made to levy a rate for this purpose 
in Bengal. « 

6. 1 come, then, to the specific objection to this proposal that the GoA'ern- 
mont of India is precluded from imposing special rates in Lower Bengal, because 
of the binding promises made to the landowners of that province under the terms 
of the permanent settlement. In cKmsidering this question, 1 put aside for the 
foment every argument which turns upon the purposes to which the proposed 
rates or tuxes are to be applied. On this point there seems to be some doubtful 
reasoning used on both sides in the correspondence before me. Your Govern* 
ment repeatedly asserts the right of imposing local cesses for local purposes, im- 
plyirig that the purpose to whicdi such a tax is devoted affects the question of the 
right of the Government to impose it. Assuming the right to impose any given 
tax, the purpose to which it is applied may make all the difference in these two 
most important things : first, the reasonableness, or even the justice of imposing 
the tax ; and secondly, the possibility of making that reasonableness and justice 
plain to the people who are to pay it. But if the right to impose the tax be 
absolutely denied, on the ground of a binding promise that no such tax should be 
imposed, then the purposes to which we may intend tu devote the money can 
have no bearing on the question of our right to raise it. 

7. But tile question whether the Government of India has, or has not, the 
right to impose taxes upon land in Bengal, even for the general purposes of the 
Empire, has been ruled and decided in the case of the income tax. And yet that 
ruling was not and could not be arrived at by any mere construing of the words 
in which the promises of the permanent settlement were made. Those words 
did not contemplate such a case, and, to reach the general ]>rinciples on which 
that case was ruled, it was necessary io go outside altogether of the four comers 
of the document in which the permanent settlement is recorded. 

8. Your Excellency has indeed referred to Arricle VII. of that regulation, as 
iodicating tiie reseivation of a power large enough to include that which is now 
disputed. 1 am bound to say, however, that this argument dues not appear to 
me to be satisfactory. It is true, indeed, that under that article the Government 
of India retained a right of enacting such regulations as it might think necessary 
fur the ** protection and welfare ” of the various agricultural classes. It is true 
also that we may argue in all good conscience that the support of roads and of 
vernacular education are necessary for the “ welfare *V.of those classes. But the 
whole context of the passage indicates, in my opinion, that the power intended 
to be reserved under that Artiide was the power of regulating and limiting the 
power of the zemindars over their tenantry. It is indeed obvious that in ihe ex* 
exercise of such a right the revenues of those zemindars might have been afiecteil 
to H fiir greater extent than they can be affected by rates for the making and 
maintenance of roatis or of schools. But if the question be whether the right to 
levy such rates, in addition to the “.Tumna,” was contemplated or thought of at 
the time, I am compelled to believe that no such idea was in the mind of the 
<^)\ eminent of Lord Cornwallis in 1793. 

0. But if the words of the permanent settlement do not rule the case in favour 
of the power now claimed by your Government, neither do they rule it in a sense 
adverse to that claim. The great object and purpose of that settlement, as clearly • 
defined and described in Article V"l., should govern our interpretation of its terms. 

object was, as this ArUcie explains at length, to put an end for ever to the 
practice of all former Governments of altering and raising the land tax from time 
to so that the landholder was never sure, for any definite period, what pro- 

.portieu of the total produce of the soil might be exacted by the State. This un¬ 
certainly tipa to he set at rest for ever. The ** public demand ” was to be fixed ' 
aud pqrtdaQeat. Such was the promise; and its sciqpe and object were clearly 
exolaindd in'the concluding exliortation addressed to-the landowners, that ‘‘they . 
* , would 
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would exert ^eniselves in the cahivstien of t^r laods, under the eertainty that 
tffey would enjoy exclueiveijr the friKrts of their own {pod uiaRagementi, and that 
XU* demand would' ever be made upon them- or their heirs and enceeesers, by tho 
presenter any future Government, yW on OMgmentatioH of the pi^Uc assessment 
in consequence of the improoement of their respective estates." * 

10. These last words illustrate'the whole force of the argument which has been 
admitted to be just in the case of the income tax. . It.must he remembered that 
none of the plena which, in tine correspondence before me, are urged in favour- of 
tlie right of the Government to. levy rates ibr roads or for oducation, could have- 
been put forward in favour of the right to impose an income tax on the land> 
holders of Bengal. The income tax was not “ local " in any sense. It was not 
applied to speeial purposes intended for the immediate heneu of the agricultu^l 
classes. It was, in the fullest sense of the words, a public demand,” levied 
over and above the public demand which, under the permaueut settlement, had 
been fixed ** for ever.” It went directly into the Imperial Exchequer, and was 
applied precisely as the land revenue and all the Imperial taxes were applied. 
Imt there is cme thing which that tax was not: it was not an increase of the 
public demand levied upon the zemindars ** in consequence of the improvemeut 
of their estates.” It was levied upon a wholly different principde, and in respect 
of a wholly different kind of liability. One index ami proof of this difrer-* 
ence lay in the fact, that aUhough this “ public demand ” was made, upon 
those to whom the promises of the permanent settlement had been, given, 
it was made upon them only in company witli. other, classes of the community, 
and with no exclusive reference to the source from which th^ income was 
tlerived. 

11. But when'the principle of this distinction is clearly appvebeuded, it 
becomes obvious that an income tax is not the only form of ** public demand ” 
to which that priuciple applies. The same essential distinction may bo esta^ 
blished between the original assessment which was fixed ” for ever,” and every 
kind of tax, or cess, or rate, which is levied irrespective of the increased value-or 
produce ofdand, and with no view to a rea^ustment of the proportions in which 
ibc produce of the soil is divided between the State and the owners of land 
holding under it. The best method of marking this distinction, and of making 
it clear, is to provide that such cesses should be laid upon the owners of land only 
in common with other owners of property which is of a kind to be accessible to 
the rate. 

12. It has been contended that the rates levied in other provinces of India are 
essentially distinct in principle from the rates w'hicih it is proposeil to levy in 
Bengal. The argument appears to he, that in other provinces of India the local 
rates are simply so much addition to the ordinary land revenue—an addition 
which is there Intimate, because the Government had not in those provinces 
debarred itself by positive eugagements from increasing the land assessment. 
This appears to be only another form of stating the argument already dealt with, 
which is founded on the terms of the permanent settlement.. But the distinction 
thus drawn between the character of such rates when levied in Bengal, and the 
character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur 
with your Excellency in considering to be unsound. Whatever character may 
be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere verbal d.efinition, they were 
unquestionably intended b^ the Government, in all the provinces in wluch they 
have been raised, to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of it. 
This separation was expressly defined and marked in the proceedings of the 

, Govemmmit of Bombay oefore any special legislation had been passed upon the 
matter. In the BesoLution oi that Government, datetl 8th. March 1660, the 
Superintendents of Survey, were directed, “ after«fixing the assessment of a 
distdet,” to add the rate ” over and above the amount which on other considera¬ 
tions they may deem apj^priate.” Although incorporated -with the land 
revenue in req^^ to the.saode of levy, as being the most convenient, it. is again 

• in the same sentence explained.to be calculated over and. above the ordina:^ 
assessmenti and Sir Charles. Wood, in bis Despatch of 2Sih May, 1801^ in 
which he dealt with the ]»upos^ qpeaka ef it as a ftroposal .** for the imposition 
of esdiooL rate, and road eesa m addituxn to the revised, rates of land asfesament 
wluds have been, and still a^e, in course of introduction.” , 

397. 4 A 2 • ts. Her * 
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13. Hot Majesty’s Goyermnent are, thereforei oif opinion diat it cannot be 
^aid with Justice that to impose rates in Bengal would be to impose a speciifl 
tax on that province which is not imposed on other parts of India. 

14. It is true that, in nmking some of the more recent land settlements in 
various provinces of India, the GovOTnment has given notice that in fixing the 
assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years it retained the power of imposing 

* Aet I. of 1666 , some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1865 ,* a 
XXIX., notice to this effect has been made permanent by law. But tiiis notice, so fiir 
from indicating that such rates are to^ be considered as part of tho land revenue, 
is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate. 
The notice was issued because the Government was warned by the misiinder- 
stamdiug wbich had arisen in Bengal, and because it knew that precisely the same 
misdnderstandiag might arise under any settlement: the misunderstanding, 
namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made the 
Government absolutely surrendered all power of additional taxation upon the 
land. But although, under these circumstances, it was expedient to prevent such 
misaoderstanding in future by a wOTning explanation to all with whom new 
settlements might be made. Her Maj^ty’s Government do not admit that, where 
no such notice has been given, no rates can be levied in addition to the assessment. 
This, indeed, wonld involve a result in direct antagonism with the principle laid 
down in this Despatch, and sanctioned in the case of the income tax. That 
principle is, that any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes 
over and above the land revenue, must be imposed as equadlyas possible upon all 
holders of property accessible to the impost. But if those holders of landed 
property are to be free from the tax, to whom notice was not given at the time of 
settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on tiie contrary, there must 
be an extensive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially 
include the holders of inains, of alienated villages and all permanent tenures 
either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantee under which these 
persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the land assessment, is a 
guarantee quite as binding as the promise given to any holder in Beqgal. But 
the practical injustice of exempting inamdars, or the owners of alienated villages, 
is as apparent as the departure it involves from the principle of making rates equal 
and general in their incidence. It must always be remembered, in matteri; of 
taxation, that when a given work is to be done, and a given amount of expen¬ 
diture is required to do it, the exemption of any class is simply an aggravation 
of tbe burden on all other classes who are nut exempt. And in this case those 
would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured by the 
State, and those would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden who already 
contribute most to the public expenditure. Moreover, tho holders of property 
thus exempted would derive equm, or indeed greater, bwefit from the rates than^ 
the holders of property, who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these 
grounds, Her M^esty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemp- 
rion from rates on the part of those who did not expect to pay them at the time 
of the land settlements, or on the part of those who hold under permanent tenures 
whether of one. kind or another, they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in 
order to justify a foregone conclusion which otherwise might be difficult of 
defence. They are satisfied, on the contrary, that they are rejecting a claim 
founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a particular 
document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at ouce anomalous and 
unjust. * 

16 . It is the more important that a final decision on this matter should be 
OTfived at, because it must be admitted that tbe misunderstanding on wbich such 
daims to exemption are fouiMed, is a misunderstanding which has been long 
prevaletlt, and has imparted a character of doubt and hesitation to the language 
and tO'the acts of the Government, both in India and at Home. There has been, 
on the one hand, a Isoling and a conviction of the essential distinctian between 
tlie ordintury^AQ^^ciiu^ which it was desired to levy, whilst, on 

the etber'hiafii^ there has been a difficulty in defining that distinction, and a fear 
lest it sh^dl^ found to be incapable of explanation to tl^ people. Hence there 
has l^n^a variety of stt^estions fi)r evading tiie difficulty, by raising the 
I , * required 
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reqaii^ amount of mcmey tiirotigli a houRe tax, or a license tax» or some other 
tax'which could not be confounded with the land revenue, and n»q>ect}n||^which, 
therefore, there could be ho doubt of the right of the Government to imnose it. 
But all these BuugestioBS have, for vanons sufficient reasons, been rejected. 
The Despatch of Sir 3. Lawrence, of 22 nd February 1867 (No. 9, Revenue 
Department), exhibits the emharrasstnent felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of afikirs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to 
the people to be a breach of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to 
the people that this condition of things should continue. The Government has 
nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear oir lose in the re-affirma' 
tion of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as 
regards the income tax. 

16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been 
taken in tlie passing of the Bombay Act, No. 111., of 1869. The special object 
of that Act is to raise Funds for expenditure on objects of local public utility 
and improvement,” and for this purpose it imposes rates upon all holders of land, 
without making any distinction tetween those who received and those who did not 
receive a notice, at the time of settlement. No exemption of any class of land> 
holder is admitted. On the contrary ,*the holders of rent-free, of alienated villages, 
and of other permanent tenures are expressly subjected to the rates. 

17. In view, tberefore, of those various facts and considerations. Her Majesty’s 
Government have now to intimate to your Excellency the condnsion to which 
they have come, after a careful consideration of a controversy which has now 
been going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating for local 
expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all tiie pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire, as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land 
revenue; that the levying of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective 
of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, wh^her as regards holders of permanent or of temporary 
tenures; and that, where such rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may 
be possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and without exemption, 
upon all the holders of proj^rty accessible to the rate. 

18. So far 1 have been dealing only with the right of the Government to levy 
rates, and with the argument that this right had been parted witli for ever under 
the terms of the permanent settlement in Bengal. 1 now proceed to consider the 
further question, which ought to be kept entirely separate, namely, the expediency 
and policy of exercising the legitimate power of the Government in imposing such 
rates in Bengal. Many arguments, which are entirely irrelevant in the discussion 
of right, become arguments of first importance on the question of policy. ( 1 .) The 
proportion which the existing land tax bears to the whole resources of the people 
on whom we propose to place new taxes; ( 2 .) The mode of .levying ilieni, so as 
to reach fairly the different interests in the property to be assessed.; (3.) The 
machinery through which the levy is to be made ; (4.) The persons to whom the 
expenditure is to be entrusted; and, ( 6 .) The special purposes to which rates 
are to be applied. All these are most important elements in the question of 
policy, perhaps even of justice. They canmot therefore he too carefully con¬ 
sidered. 

• 

19. Adverting, then, to these matters in the order in which I have now 
enumerated them : (1.) It cv^oot be maintained that the people of Bengal are 
less able to afford such rates than the people of other provinces of India. In so 
for as the permanent settlement makes any difference in this case, it is a difference 
in their fovour with respect to the other demands made upon them by the State. 
A large portion of the produce of the soil, which, even at the most moderate 
■assessment made elsewhere in India, would have been appropriated by the State, 
has been left in the hands of the vaijous classes connected with agriculture, and 
Itas contributed to increase the general wealth and resources of the province. 
The case, tfn this point, for the Government cannot be better stated than in 
.paragraph 86 of the Lfentenaut Qovernoris Letter to your Government, dated 
80th April.,18d9: ** Owing to die operadon Of the permanent setdenlent, Bengal 
ocontains, scattered throughout die diflfereut classes of its population, many 
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peraona who have acquurad more or less of an indepentlence from the profits of 
the laafi surrenderefi- hy, the Gcntaroment in that measure.” It is true that is 
the greater fruitfulBoss of indirect taxation and of some dtre^ raasim in Bengal, 
as compared, with c^er j^vinoes, the Government recovers some portion of the 
revenue which it has samrifioed in the form of land assessmmit. Bat this very 
fikot testifies to the greatmr wealth of the people, and is a conclusive proof that 
they can bear, at leairt; as m«11 as the people of other provinces, such special taxes 
as may be.requiced for drainage, roads,' and schools. 

20 . On the next point, (2.) The mode, of levy ing rates so as to reach fairly the 
diiferestt interest in the property to be essessed, 1 understand you to be fully 
impressed with the justice of providing that they should be levied as equally as 
possible, not only on all kinds of rateable property, but as equally as possible 
alep upon the various classes who have various interests in that property. I 
ob^rve that you contemplate the extension of the cess to towns and villages 
(para. 24.) There is, indeed, no reason why the burden either of roads or of 
odticatinn should be thrown exclusively upon the agricultural classes, where other 
classes are equally interested in the expenditure, and have property of a kind 
which can be macle accessible to rates. How all this can best be done is a 
question which must be locally decided. The knowledge and ability possessed 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, which are eminently displayed in this 
oorrespondence, give me confidence that, when the decision of Her Majesty's 
Government is announced, the measures oonsequmit upon that decision will be 
directed with a careful regard, to all the peculiar circumstances of tbe province 
which is under his administration.. 

21 . As regards (9) the machinery through which the levy of rates is to be 
made, and (4) the persons to whom die expenditure of them is to be entrusted, 
it would indeed be most desirable if the local character of these rates could be 
emphatically marked t>y committing both the assessing of them and the applica¬ 
tion of them to local bodies. If the people were farther advanced in the know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of those advantages which we desire to confer upon them, 
there would be no need of interposing the authority of the Imperial Government 
in regard to such matters as the making and maintenance of roads, of schools, and 
of sanitary improvements, in this case we might entrust the initiative in all such 
thii^ to the people diemselves. But, speaking generally, it may be said that 
the people have, as yet, neither the knowledge, nor the desires^ nor the organisa¬ 
tion which could alone render it possible to rely exclusively upon their voluntary 
action. . Nevertheless, when the authority of the Supreme Government has been 
exerted to prescribe us an obligation the performatiue of certain duties, it may 
be possible, and if possible it will certainly be derirable, to carry the people 
along with us through their, natural native leaders, both in the assessment and in 
the expenditure of local rates. Tbe importance of doing so has been acknow¬ 
ledged in the measures adopted fur regulating the management of similar rates 
in other provinces of India; and it would be, in the belief and hope of Her 
Aiajesty’s Government, an undeserved reproach to the many wealthy and intel¬ 
ligent native gentlemen of BeugaU to suppose that a similar course may not be 
*6ucce8sfully -pursued as regards, the people of that province. 

22 . Closely connected with the local character which may belong to rates 
arisjng out of the mode of assessment and of administration, comes (6) the local 
character which depends on the purposes to which they are to be exclusively 
applied. I have already pointed out that the purposes to which a tax may l>e 
applied cannot be considered as adfectiog the abstract right of tbe Government 
to exact it. But assuming this rig^t, everything as regards the policy, and even 
the justice, of the rates now in .question, turns upon the manner in which they 
are to be expended. It is, of course,, essential, that the Government of India 
should be itself satisfied that it is breaking no faith in any measure it may take; 
but neytgto the necessity of this assurmice is the necessity, or at least the great 
iinporti^ee, of making the same conclnsioif plain to the apprehensions of the 
people. For; this purpose,it is, above all things, requisite that the benefits to be 

the ra^ should be. broi^ht borne to their doora—drat these benefits 
should^be p^Jh^e*, direct,, unmediote. 

^ 23. Tl>0|nalGii^ and xmpraesng of wefis^ tanks, and etfier woika of irrfg^ion^ 
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sfFecting comparatively small areas of land, are the operadmiB which proba^f’ 
comply witis these coaditiotis. roads are a first requisite in the improve* 
mWt of evmy country, and although as yet they nmy not be equ^y valued by 
the people, it is the duty of the Government to think for them in diis matter; 
and the benefits they must derive wiU. ;^arly^ become more apparent to them¬ 
selves. It is due, probably, to diose oonsidenrfaons that the Lieatenant*Ooveraor 
of Bengal has waived his objeetion to loeal rating in Bengal for making and 
maintaining roads fadmitting, indeed, that for this purpose a cess upon .landed 
property is necessary), although, as regards the argument founded on the perma¬ 
nent settlement, no clear distinction has been drawn between the right of the 
Government to levy rates for' roads and its right to levy rates for education. 
Her Majesty’s Government can have no doubt that, as elsewhere, so in Bengsd, 
the expenditure required for the education of the people ought to he mainly 
defrayed out of local resources. This, however, is pincisely the application of 
rates which the present condition of people may render them least able to 
appreciate. 1 approve, therefore, of your Excellency proceeding with great 
caution in this matter. The circumstances which have just compelled you, for 
the general purposes of the Empire, to increase the tax upon incomes would 
appear to render such caution more necessary at the present moment. I do not 
construe the concluding words of the 6th paragraph of your Despatch as suggesting 
that rates nominally levied for one purpose should ai'terwards be applied to 
another, because 1 am sure that your Excellency must be as fully alive as Her 
Majesty'.s Government to ~tbe necessity of maintaining perfect openness in our 
dealings with the people of India, especially as regards imposts which are com- 
parutively new, and which seem to be so mimh contested. 1 do not doubt, 
therefore, that in the paragraph referred to you intended only to suggest, that 
until the system, machinery, and incidence of local rating in Bengal has been 
satisfactorily established, so much only should, in the first instance, be raised as 
is required for roads. Her Majesty’s Government approves of this precaution, 
and tliey are of opinion that any addition to the cess should be duly and sepa¬ 
rately notified to the people, with a full explanation of the special purposes to 
which it is to be applied. 

24. I have now communicated to your Elxcellency the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the matter which you have referred for their decision. Of the 
great importance of the subject in a financial point of view I laave already 
spoken. If it were indeed true that in the land reVenue raised from the agri¬ 
cultural classes the Government of. India took so much from the resources of the 
people as to leave them unable to hear any additional burdens, then, indeed, it 
would be as impolitic to impose “local rates’’ as to impose auy new Imperial 
tax. In this point of view it matters nothing whether the land revenue be in 
the nature of a rent’’ or m the nature of a “ tax.” So far as regards the ability 
, of a people to bear fresh burdens, it is the same thing whether they be over¬ 
rented or over-taxed. But Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied that this is 
not the condition of things with which we have to deal. It is notorious that 
the direction in which the Government of India has been proceeding in its land 
assessments has been the direction of making those assessments more moderate,. 
and of eliminating altogether the element of uncertainty, of arbitrary variation, 
which, more than anything else, impeded the progress of agricultural improve¬ 
ment. I'he whole discussion, which is now before me, has arisen out of the fact 
that in Bengal the Government went so fur in giving effect to this policy as to 
declare the land assessment to be “ fixed for ever.” The same principle is in¬ 
volved, and the samo polic^ is expressed, in the long and definite periods of 
time for which, in other parts of India, the assessments are now equ^ly fixed, 
and daring which they cannot be readjusted in favour of the State. This policy 
is a wise one, even though the Troasuiy should appear in the first instance to be 
a loser by' it. The true wealth of a wise and Just Government lies in the growing 
wealth of its people; and the fiscal system which most encourages the accumula¬ 
tion and eqjoyment of capital in private hands must, in the long run, be the most 
profitable to the State. But there is one condition attaching to this argument, 
without which it ceases to be applicable to u people sitnated as the people of 
India now are. The growing wealth of the country must be made accessj,bie to 
eudi demands as arise from time to time oat of the duty sdid the necessity of our 
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applyJw to its conditioQ tJbe knowledge which belong to o aiOTe advanced 
cmlisat^ than its owii.> ; We; ase spradisg the impe((ial reveiUMNi of India con> 
Bcieii^ousty for the good ef its peoi^. If wwe ate some greatdti^rovmnents izf 
ih^ condition which me cannot aSbrd to nndertake, we .most. n>>t be preclndod 
from throwing the cost of such improvements upon those grawing j-'esources, 0 { 
which we heartily desira to see thiu people in the enjoyment, but which are due 
in a great measure ^o the Oovernment we provide. 

526. There is yet one other aspect in which tlie question of local rating for 
special pnrpOjWMB must be regarded^—«n aspect in which it assumes an interest 
and importance distinct altogether from its bearing on finance. Local rating, 
althmagh it may be im|)o8cd in the first instance by imperial authority, must 
become a powerful means of further educating the people in an intelligent 
management of their own afikirs. i approve entirely of the anaiety shown by the 
Government of Bombay in its first action in this matter, and expressed also by 
the Supreme Government, under Sir J. Lawrence, that, as for as possible, the 
assent and concurrence of the ratepayers should be secured, both in the levy 
and in the management of the rates. I commend this wise policy to your care¬ 
ful consideration, in commontcation with the Lieutenant Gk>vemor of Bengal and 
the subordinate branches of his administration. 

I have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 


Dibsknt by Mr. MacMsughien. 

I DISSENT from the Despatch, which passed Council on Thursday last on the 
subject of the Education question : 

1 st. Because I consider that the tax, if levied at all, ought to be general in 
its application, and irrespective of the amount of land revenue under the 
permanent setUement, should be imposed upon the holders of all property, 
real and personal, of whatever description. 

2 nd. Because I consider that the mode suggested in the Despatch of pro¬ 
viding the means of extending elementary education among the masses of 
Bengal, would involve the.injustice and absur^ty of abstracting from the 
a^iculturol population alone, the means of providing not only for the education 
of their own families and dependants, but also for the education of the families 
and dependants of their more wealthy neighbours, the fundholders and the- 
capitalist generally. 

14 May 1870. (signed) JB. Macnaughten, 


Dissent by Sir E. Perrg. 

The questions at issue between the Supreme Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal, are, 

1 st. Whether it is a breach of the engagements made by Government at the 
time of the permanent settlement, to subject the zemindars of Bengal to special 
taxation in addition to the general taxation that* may be imposed upon them 
in common with the rest of the community. 

2 nd. Whether it is expedi^t to impose on the landholders of Bengal a special 
cera fbr education, assuming it to be just to impose a locsal tax on them for any 
spema^object. 

I qt^ect to the Despatch of the Secretary of State, because even in its 
modine4>fiurm it seems to decide, and, I believe, does d^de that there is 
nothing .in the .hqiguage or j^omises of Government in iT^S^'to'preclude the- 
present GoliqEiu&ttnt from levying local taxes in Bengal fmr local dbjects. 

1 htfre coSae’^Uctandy to the conclusion, after many struggles and attempts 
to draw fin| disdaodons m suppori. dt a different view, diat die laagui^ and' 
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«et« of LorA Cbrnwallis, oad of the mettiben of Government of his day, were to 
dfirtlAOt, solenni, nod vnamUgnotUt tibtat it would be a direct Tiolatiou of Britieh 
^th to impose special taxes in the manner proposed. 

At the time of the permanent settlement one>third of Bengal was said to 
be a desert inhaltited onljr by wild beasts, and the great policy of Lord 
Cornwallis was, by fixing the pubBe demand on the landowners tor ever, to 
create such a valuable property in land as should induce them to lay out their 
capital, and so increase the national wealth. 

^e foundation of the settlement was that landowners should pay to Govem* 
ment ten-elevenths of the rack-rent or land assessment, and should retain the 
one-elcveuth, and also anything over and above which they could get out of 
the land as the fruit of their own good management and industry, which they 
were to enjoy exclusively for themselves. * ^ 

The ten-elevepths so taken by Government was, as has continually proved to 
be the case under the British rule, a larger amount than the land cpuld bear; 
and it stands on record that the majority of the zemindars soon after the settle¬ 
ment, were sold up as paupers. 

Any proposition, therefore, to tax the zemindars for local objects soon after 
the permanent settlement, would have been scouted by all as impossible, and, 
if it is attempted now, 80 years after the settlement, the idea has only arisen in 
the mind of Government, because the zemindars by their capital, their good 
management and their industry,” have reclaimed the jungles of Bengal, and 
made it one of the most fertile and productive provinces on God's earth. 

At the time that these distinct promises were made to the Bengal zemindars, 
it was foreseen that a period might arrive when the embarrassments of Govern¬ 
ment would require further sacrifices from the landowners of Bengal to the 
Imperial Treasury, and Mr. Law, brother to the first Lord EUenborough, pr<^ 
poaed that provision should be mode for such contingency, but it was unhesi¬ 
tatingly rejected by Lord Cornwallis’s Government as fatal to the object of the 
whole settlement. 

These views as to the meaning and sanctity of the permanent settlement, 
have been universal in Bengal up to the present day. If any one will read 
the speeches of the Bengal zemindars at their meeting to denounce a compul¬ 
sory education cess for Bengal (speeches, 1 may observe, which, though 
delivered in a foreign language, would have done credit both for good sense 
and good feeling to any meeting of country gentlemen in England), he will find 
they are unanimous in considering that public faith will be broken if local 
cesses are imposed by Government. 

So far as I can ascertain, the Bengal Government represents the opinion of 
all Bengal ofRcials in support of the same view. 

In 1854, I^rd Dalhousie, a man of no weak wiU, was most desirous to 
impose a local tax in Bengal for the maintenance of an improved police, but 
after reading Sir Barnes Peacock's masterly exporition of the pledges which 
Government had entered into in 1791 “93, the great Proconsul was compelled 
to accede to the soundness of the Chief Justice's argument, and most reluctantly 
abandoned his projects. 

Here then we have the plain language of Government, the eoniemporanea 
expowHa of its framers, the unanimous eonviction of the people, and the 
declared acquiescence of the State in the justice of the popular interpretation 
during a period of 80 years. 

What is the answer attempted to this state of facts ? 

The Government of India auege that the language of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment itself, in Act VI I. of Lord Cornwallis’s proclamation, is large.enough to 
enable them to impose the taxes in question, but this argument, on cl(»e 
examination, proves so utterly unsound that the Secretary of State abandons it. 

Two other arguments are brought forward : Ist. iniat the imposition of the 
income tax proves that taxes, odmtional to what zemindars pay as land assess¬ 
ment, may be imposed on them; 3nd. That educational cesses have been 
imposed over most parts of India, in addition to the land assessment, and that 
Bengal is as well able, is, in fisot, better able to pa;^ this increased cestr than 
any other province in the Empire. • «^ 

As to the Income Tax, itroannotbe considered sound logjic when the meaning 
of particular {dedges is in question, to argue that because a despotii Govern¬ 
ment has on one oooasion, without consulting the people, constn;^^ theai^» 
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fttruraon is vigbt ond jiiafc. But ai^gomeut do lAtia head’ miiy 1m withhdidt 
because 1 understand that both the Bengal Ooeemment «nd aeimadan 
ftcquiesce in the iHroposition that In any great emergency Aey axe jirndy sut^eot 
to all general tatatlDin sthkh is imposed on the rest of the eommuuity. 

With respeet to c e s s es additioiM to land revenue having been imposed in 
other ports of India, I am oompelled to observe, that, in my qnnion, the 
Seeretary of State has not interpreted the facts eorre^y, and that the exposition 
of the‘l>ieutenant Governor of Bengal is the tme one. 

All queStioaB connected with the land revenue of India are so oompUoated. 
•and 80 mudi local Jcnowiedge is requir^ to discriminate the various systems in 
force, that I could not establish my views without going into much greater 
4 ptans than would be here suitable. 

I will content myself with saying that I believe the true eacplanaiion of local 
cesses for education to be this ; wherever they have been levied, they have been 
ao either where settlements for terms of years were under discussion, and 
when the “ higgling of the market” between the revenue oificer and the land- 
owner was going on, or if the settlement was already made, the cess was imposed 
with the acquiescence of the landholder. 

I read in Council during the late discussion the statement of an official, that 
when such a cess was imposed in the four permanently settled districts of 
Benares, it was so writh the distinct assent of the landowners ; 1 do not believe 
it has been attempted in any other permanently settled distriri; in India. 

The Bombay Act of 1R69 is much relied* on as a procedure for imposing 
a compulsory cess on lands under settlement, and for imposing it on 
persons who could possibly have had no previous notice of the iutentioiis of 
Government, such as inamdors, or the grantees of Government lands. 

With respect to the landowners under settlement in Bombay, 1 consider tliat 
they fall completely under the two heads I have before mentioned. Ever since 
1837. new settlements for a term of 30 years of a most beneficial character to 
the cultivator have been in the course of formation, the intentions of Govemnieut 
to add something to the assessment for local purposes have been made known, 
and the acquiescence of>tho people has been obtained. 

As to the grantees of Government lands, who, of course, wpuld not have had 
any such notice. 1 never before heard it alleged by any one that such grantees 
could claim gt eater immunity'^ from taxation, whether general or local, than the 
Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, or other grantees of Crown lands in England ; 
and 1 conceive that there is no real analogy between such inamdars, and 
cultivators who have settled with Government for a certain fixed rent or jumina. 

On the question of the expediency of imposing an education cess on the land 
in Bombay, 1 will only say as an old educationist (having been at the head of 
the Bombay Board of Education for 11 years), that I believe that prosnvss will 
be much greater and mure pecuniary support will be obtained from the 
zemindajrs by continuing the present system, than by laying on them an 
education cess. 

14 May 1870. (signed) JS. Perry. 


Dibbbnt by Sir F, Cuivie. 

I mssBKT from tlie Despatch whiqh finally jiassed Council on Thursday last, 
the <>ubject of which I consider by far the roost important that has ever come 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State in Council, and the decision 
that has been come to, likely to be attended by the most serious results. 1 
Contiftr with Sir Erskine Perry in the observations recorded in his Dissent, both 
as to the conidusion and the value of many of the arguments by which that 
oonchision is suppuMed. The fact that the zumeendars of the North Western 
Provinafa, the <ininjab, Oudh, Ac., voluntarily agreed to « cess above the laud 
ass^smeni^ at the time that the engagements for that settlsiftCftt were ooncluded* 
and when the Government was mokhig a very Ivga nwaisnon of its legal and 

* constitutional ^demands in their favour (which edreumstanoe was uig^ upon 

• Jhem to induce them to agree to the oess), is enrriy not a precedent which can 
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feat^ that GoTanuaent in ioMpiMing n.nmnpuUnv^ ** public deinciMl** on the 
hMm» of tbe land in anotben l^vinoc in wmob tne settlement wm ooncliuied 
80 years ago with no such remissions^ and whenasolemn of the Legidature 
jqjomised and declared that no puhHo, dama^ in addition to tlmt settlement 
ahould be made ontheao, an an inddent tc thdv holding that land for ever. 

Again, the aigument drawn from the imposition of the income tax by Lord 
Genniog's Gorernment is Ixroaii^t 'forward in many parts of the Pes}»tch, as 
establishing the legality of imposing a tax on the holders of land in Bengal. 
Whereas the income tmc was ndi laid on these landholders as att incident of 
their holdings; it waa an univcrcdl tax on ail dassea and all persons possessing 
incomes; and it was, as Is stated in this Despatch (para. 4), ** made upon them’* 
(the jumeendsfra) ** only in company with the rest of the eoaomunity, and with 
no exclusive reference to the source from which their income was derived.” 
Surely this is no sound and valid argument for the legdity and justice ot 
imptising a puUic demand on landholders alone, as an incidence of their 
homings: a measure which para. 19 decides to be l^ai. and no breach of the 
permanent or any other settlement engt^ment. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the discussion of ibis question, to 
the peculiar and exceptional relation in which the Government of India stands 
to tlje land in India. Thejre is little or no analogy, as I pointed out in a paper 
which 1 recorded on the Punjab Tenancy Act, between the junteendar, luinber- 
dar, malik, or talvogdar, or whatever the person who engages for the Govern* 
ment revenue may be called, and the holder of a freehold estate in England or 
elscwhc're. It is stated in this Despatch, as a plea for levying cesses for roads, 
education, &c., on the jumceu'lar, that certain oblig>itious and liabilities attach 
to the possession and enjoyment of land everywhere. This I entirely admit; 
but this involves at once the consideration of who is really in the possi's- 
sion and enjoyment of the land in India. Now, in every estate and 
holding of every kind in India there ore two parties interested—one, the 
Government, entitled'by the law and constitution of the country to 90 percent, 
of the nett produce or rental of the whole land; tl>e other, the hereditary 
juineendar, entitled to the remaining 10 per cent., which includes the cost of 
mn'nagement and collection of the rents (upon this basis the decennial settle, 
ment was made in 1783, which settlement was declared permanent and fixed 
for ever in 1 793). Now, the question arises. To which of these two parties do 
the obligations of the landholder at^ch ? To the former, who enjoys 90 per 
cent, of the produce: or to the latter, who rccei\e>» 10 per cent. ? The answer, 

1 think, must be. To the 90 per cent, receiver, not to the 10 per ceut. manager. 
To this, argument, when adduced by me in Council, no answer was suggested. 
In fact, though the general argument of the Despatch endeavours to fix these 
territorial obligations on the jumeendar, it seems to be admitted in para. 4 that 
they do really attach to the Government, and the plea that they cannot be met 
by the “ Imperial Revenues,” is that those revenues of which they ought to be 
provided are exhausted in our State expenditure, 'ibis latter fact 1 do not 
dispute; it is a very cogent one for inquiry, tlie adoption of retrenchment and 
economy, and strenuous endeavours to ameliorate oiir financial condition by 
legitimate means, but it cannot justify our laying a special tax exclusively on 
the jumeeiidars of Bengal, to do which Sir Erskme Perry’s paper shows con¬ 
clusively would be a breach of faith and the violation of the positive statutoiy 
engagement made with those jumeendors at the penoaneut settlement. 

16 May 1870. • (signed) Currie. 

Dibbxwt by Sir /I. C. Montgomery. 

1 AM unable to concur in the Despatch which passed Council on the I 2 th 
instant, replying to that of the Slst December 1869, from the Government of 
India. 

'Without admitting the claim of the zemindars of Bengal holding under the 
permanent settlement to'exemption from taxation, to which all other classes of 
the community are liable, it cannot be denied tiiat, with the promises g^ven at 
the time of tiiat settlement, and subsequent declarations made to tUbm, some 
grounds exist for the claims advanced. I 

A Government should not, in my c^nion, voluntarily place itself In a pori- 
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tion laying it open to be eh«ged with a breach of faith. It ahould rather , 
avoid any measure which would be so held in the estimation of its suijjdcts 
specially interested. 

But, irrespective of this important point, I look upon the imposition of 
cm edueational rate in Bengal as a retrogresnve step in the cause of educa> 
tion. 

Without the hearty co-operation of the zemindars, any attempt to force 
education on the masses would, I believe, be futile. 

To promote the great object we oil have at heart, we must carry the people 
with us; we must not place them in antagonism at the very commencement of 
our measures, and we must not forget that it is now proposed to introduce 
into Bengal a measure not yet actually in force in enlightened England. 

I The advance of education in Bengal since 1854 has been greater than was 
ever anticipated, and the Lieutenant Gk>vemor of Bengal states that a large 
voluntary contribution towards its further extensiou could be raised, exceeding 
probably what a forced rate would yield. 

Sound policy would seem to point out this as the course to he pursued, that 
cairying the landholders and their dependants with us must be more efBicacioiis 
thou meeting their opposition at every turn, and fostering in their minds the 
idea (however well or ill founded) that their rulers arc breaking faith with 
them, under the specious plea of doing what they assert to be for their ultimate 
good. 

It has been urged that the objections to an educational cess are equally 
applicable to a cess for roads; but the formation and repair of roads, such as 
they have hitherto been, has ^ways been a recognised duty on tlie port of the 
holders and cultivators of land. The burthen on these people is not new ; the 
benefits to them of impiovcd communications are immediately apparent ami 
willingly pro\ ided for, while in case of education the benefits would be remote, 
and are not as ^ et sufficiently appreciated by the people to induce assent to 
extra payment for its maintenance. It would, 1 submit, be wiser and safer to 
look with some degree of reasonable patience to the advance of education with 
existing means, and to stimulate tho voluntary exertions of the heads of native 
society iu that direction in place of drying up all voluntary sources and pto- 
claiming the right of the Government to exercise a questioned power (arbi¬ 
tral ily declared by itself) of enforcing taxation which will certainly cause 
distrust in our rule, and in all probability dc^feat the object iu view by creating 
opposition on the port of those without whose aid really successful results will 
not be attained. 

18 May 1870- (signed) II. C. Montgomery. 


Dissent by H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

Dissent from the Despatch passed on May 14tb, on the Subject of the Levy 
of Rale- for Education, and for Roads on the Holders of Property in Land, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

I HAVE never felt so deeply grieved and disappointed at a decision given in 
opposition to my expressud opinions, as when it was determined by a casting 
vote to approve and forward the Despatch referi^d to at the head of this paper, 
for 1 regard the principles laid down in that Despatch to be erroneous, and the 
avowal of them to be unwise, while the policy inaugurated, and the measures 
sanctioned, will, if attempted to be carried out, alienate the entire population of 
India from the Government, and shake the confidence hitherto felt universally 
in it# honesty and good faith. 

The question before the Council may be thus briefly stated. 

The public officers and authorities of India have within these last few years 
sought to levy* tt rate for roads and for education, to be coUeoted along with the 
Ibde^ revenue. In several new settlements of the Punjab, the Western and 
Central Provinces, and more esm cially in Bombay, the condition of the payment 
of such CP rate in excess of the jumma on land revenue was made part of the 
engagements entered into with zemindars, and this was not disapproved when 
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gettfei^nts oaioae to tiie CouniBil of Iisdia for Goafirma^oa j but when a 
*4 cm^ •shown to extend this aystem by levytag a similar oesa in districts, 
end upon estates which bad bc^ already settled, and the engagements- for 
widd^ contahaed no stipulaticm to the effect, nor notice of any intention to levy 
sttcb a cess hereafter, it was dfttinctly declared more than once, Hotfa by the 
Goeernment of India and by the Secretary of State in Coaocil. that such a levy 
would not be warranted, and would be incoosistent with such enga^ments ; 
nerertheless, the local authorities in several instances, especially in Bombay, 
by the exercise of influence, procured rates of the kind to be submitted to, even 
when not included in the settlement engagements, and encouraged by this, the 
Bombay Government in the course of the past year passed a local Act 
empowering it to enforce such a levy as well upon the holders of revenue lands 
as upon judmdars and ocher holders of rent-free lands whenever and wheresofever 
it n>ight.deem it expedient to do so. This Act was submitted in the usual 
course for the sanction of the Secu'etary of State in Council, and was allowed 
to pass into operation, no special reference having been made on the subject of 
it, and to the fact of its being in contravention of the instructions l^ore issued, 
and of the principles laid down on the subject by the Home and Indian 
authorities. The ract, therefore, of this Act having been so allowed to pass, is 
no evidence of any change* of opinion on our part. 

But the Government of India had evidently changed its views. In the 
beginning of this year it was suggested to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
that a levy of 2 per cent, should be made along with the land revenue, and in 
excess of' it, upon all the malgoozars of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, for the 
purpose of providing funds for the education of the mass of the po)mlation, 
and likewise to provide roads of communication through the country. The 
Lieutenant Governor protested against this measure, pointing out tluit such an 
extra levy would be in direct violation of the pledges und promises given in the 
proclamation of Lord Cornwallis issued in 1790,'which declared the settlement 
made in the previous year to be perpetual and subject to no increase whatever 
on any account. The Government of India admitting apparently the force of 
this objection, directed that the cess should be levied os a 2 per cent, rate upon 
every class of persons who derived an income from land. The Lieutenant 
Governor had stated that roads stood on a somewhat different footing from a 
general scheme of education, and that the parties connected with laud might 
perhaps be brought to submit to a scheme to provide for them by a local rate. 
Tlie Government of India therefore directed this part of their original order to 
be forthwith carried out, and the correspondence has been referred to us with a 
specific request of the Viceroy in Council to be informed whether we coincide 
with them in opinion, That it is the duty of the Government of India to insist 
on the levy of special rates and cesses for purposes as well of general education 
as for providing roads in the settled as well as in the unsettled portions of British 
India, the pledges and promises made to the zemindars at the time when the 
settlement of Bengal was declared perpetual notwithstanding.” 

To this reference the Despatch passed at the last meeting of Council replies. 

That rating for local expenditure is to be regarded in all the provinces of the 
Empire as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that 
the levying of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective of the amount 
of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part of the Govern¬ 


ment whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary tenures ; and 
that where such rates are leped at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to 
be levied equally without distinction and without exemption upon all the holders 
of property accessible to the rate.” 

There is but one meaning that can be attached to the words above quoted, 
and that is thUt the malgoozars of the perpetual settlement, and all other 
persons drawing a revenue from loud, that is to say their under tenants down 
to the jumabuuder ryots, are all liable to any rate whatsoever that the Govern¬ 
ment may think it expedient to impose for any purpose that it may deem 
beneficial. The use of the word local rating might lend the unwary to suppose 
that it was only a scheme rating for local purposes such as prevail so gene¬ 
rally in England to meet the requirements of a county or municipality, that is 
to say, that tbibse who lived upma the land were to assess tbemselws, levy thp 
rates assessed by their own officers, emd manage likewise the expencRture. But 
this is far from what is intended, os is eAddent as well from the correspondence 
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is stated. ** tbat tlja the camPtesr asaffit hejinadsiasoessiblevtisi'' 

Biufo<4e]iiands aa’ai^ .foQas..'tfoase. to ^ae ont of the duty aiid.4foa.&eeesfdty oC 
our applying to itsoondHfoss^Pbe Imow^ktdge wldoh belonga to a nKiseaidranoed 
eiaiUzation iiian.4ts oanu” . ** And agaimwe ai^spencUngtheliafKnlaiBsre^ 
at India eonscienliiMialif for the good :of its -people. If tfa^m are sone-c^mat. 
improvements in: Hieir condUlon wlneh isreoannot afford-to undertake,, we .mttst’ 
not be precluded from throwing the cost of such- improvements la^pon tboea 
growing resonrees of wbioh we heartily desire to see that people in idie i^oyT' 
ment, rat whhfo are due in a great measure-to the.Goveniment we provide.” 

I'he inoposition we have before us is to levy graerally a tax of 2 per cent, 
upon ail incomes derived from land in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, to assess due. 
tax Cby the officers at Government, to collect it afterwards into the public.. 
Treasury through them, and to hold it applicable to. such piuposes and in such 
manner as the Government may direct, without any reference to tire wishes or 
ideas of the population. Direct taxation of any land is nothing more than a 
forced contribution. 'I'he exigencies of the State may be so great as to compel 
resort to such a means of suppl 3 ing its treasury. If a Government does so by 
legislation, no one can deny the legality of the Act, or escape the penalties by 
an argument to prove that the exfoenoy was not such as to wurrant the levy. 
But there are limits to what a wvemment may do, even by legislation. It 
mi^ht pass a law that outrages common sense and runs counter to all the 
established ideas and principles which f>revail as to what a Govemment may 
and ought to do. Every GU>vemment for the stdce of its own interest, if for no 
other reason, is bound to avoid the risk of peoples' beginning to consider 
whether it is not their duty to resist. It is on this ground that I would, urge 
the Secretary of State and the Council to consider how far it is proper to 
proclaim a policy of unlimited diirect taxation at. the arbitrary will of the 
Government for any purposes it may consider beneficial. The income tax 
imposed by Mr. Wilson in 1801 is not a precedent to encourage the belief that 
the Government may safely exercise this arbitrary power. In that case Mr. 
Wilson made a statement of the extiaordinaiy emergency created by the 
exertions and expenditure required to suppress the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
Eveiybody throughout India was sensible that the case was one entitling Govern¬ 
ment to an extra aid from its subjects to meet it. He only asketi for the tax 
for five years, and it encountered only the passive resistance of people habitually 
unwilling to part with their money. But here is an cud required for education, 
and^another for roads. Where is the limit to which expenditure may go on 
both these objects ? Trunk roads may include bridges over such rivers as the 
Hooghly and the Ganges. The principle would include railroads that prove 
not remunerative. It is proposed by the Government of India to extend the 
same principle of a forced levy to extravagantly expensive canals in tracts 
where the people are not prepared to recognise the uigency of their want. 

1 protest, therefore, against the assertion of any such claim to the right of 
arbitrary taxation by direct taxes which, as 1 have said, are in the nature of a 
forced contribution, and will be sure to be so regarded by the population. 

But whether or not it would be justifiable to levy a general tax on the com¬ 
munity for the purposes of education and road-making, the levy of such a tax 
arbitrarily, under the name of a local rate upon all who derive an income from 
land in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and there only, is objectionable on other and 
yet stronger grounds. ^ 

In order to medee such, a levy, you must make a new survey and detailed 
inquiry into the condition and holding of every acre in the country, for you 
have no materiab in any pifolic office or institution upon which to lay the 
assessments I'he expense of such a survey and inyestigation would eat up at 
least ten years of the 2 per cent. levy. And eould such a surv^ be insti¬ 
tute-whhout the zemindars regarding it as preparatory to a di^nct addition 
to the tent or jumma settled with them for ever as the amount to be taken by 
Gpvemmrat for its purposes ? Xo them the rate mr cess^ caU it by what name 
you will, wMddfbe an f* ahwftb of the specific kind that, the piwelumation of 
Loiti GonmuBis assured thmnegamst being ever called to pay. It would 
]{e no anavm to tiiem to say, ** You am. not the on4^ pessems who will have to 
]^y; your undee^rasintB, yomr syots, wiO til 8 n’.he luiUea *^How will tins 

sker my qase?” he will answer.:," if you take foaas.jCheiih also you will diminitii 
i \ 





|hj^ ^p di w ai ' «f 'i^kig 'my rtiBt.** vppml, ^theiwfbiv, ‘to kUter and 

wpMt tf'ib&:pro^Bmiaii 0 u ei JxMrd asatired Him a^fidnst any 

furrier'41«DaMm4 af GotEemmeiit ewaRMOout df 1 i3b land far ever. . l^utt proda- 
muMoa and the awaronoeB it.g^e^eM’<int1he mere act of the 'Qoremttieiift of 
silie>di^ ; ^e Coart of Oiredtera, ^tihe impmialr CkMminmeiit and Partioinoat were 
^'povtSes' to the reeolation to fix Hm Govemmentidemaaid upon the land of the 
'Provfttces then hdd by TBast India Cothpai^ in Bengid in perpetuity, ft 
was the policy advocated by Sir Philip Francis and Eklmuud Burke, and all the 
statesmen of unJtdl in applauding the Act of Iiord Cknmwallis, which 

oarried' it out. It is 80 years now since the proolaaiatioii in question was 
Issued, and ^e whbte course of that long period (for 60 of which 1 have been 
connected wtth the administration and Gk>vernment of India) it has never once 
been proposod in times of the greatest financial emgency to mdl upon 4he 
mslgoogars of Bootgal for a single rupee on aceount of the landstiaiey held, 
beyond the jnmma settled upon each estate in 1789. 

The traditions of -tins period are now forgotten, and new ideas are about to 
be introduced into the financial administration of India, which I Bh<mld -be 
sorry to think are likely tp be attributed to the chai^^e of Government which 
took place lH years ago. The right of tmlimited and uneontrolled taxation is 
always a dangerous one to assert, and who would have exfi^tedthat this policy 
should be advocated, and such arbitrary powers claimed by a Queen'S 
Government r 

It is true that at the close of the Despatch the Government of India are 
directed to use great circumspection in the resort to this plenary power of 
direct taxation for any purposes they may deem benefimal. The caution thus 
given has been much strengthened by the introduction of words referring to the 
present as a most inauspioions time to inaugurate such a policy, because of its 
having been resolved to impose a heavy general income tax to-cover a deficit of 
means to meet the ordinary expenses of the Empire. It may be hoped that this 
will lead to the abandonment, at least for the present, of the intention to levy 
the proposed educational and road cesses. This hope has no doubt influenced 
the votes of several members of the Council who before on two occ«iBions formed 
part of the large majority by which dt was determined to disapprove the policy 
altogether. I should m 3 rBelf have been well content with a Dmpatch avoiding 
the question of justice and right, and forbidding the further prosecutiou of the 
measures contemplated, on the grounds of inexpediency and inopportuneness. 
But as the Despatch adopted broadly asserts the right, and approves the 
policy which 1 deem very pernicious, I feel myself bound to place on record 
my strong protest agidnst it. 

(signed) H. T. Prmaep. 

19 May 1870. 


Dissert by R. D. Manples, Esq. 

The Despatch which passed the Council on the 12 th instant, respecting the 
imposition of a cess on certain classes of the people of Bengal, for purposes of 
-education, difiers so slightly from the draft which I took a part in discussing and 
to which 1 objected on the 2od idem, that 1 desire to place on record my 
opinions upon that sulgect. • 

1 am impelled to take this course, not only by the strong sense which I enter¬ 
tain of the extreme importance of the measure in contemplation, but because I 
see reason to apprehend from the spirit of the correspondence of the Supreme 
Gfoverament with the Ideutehant Governor of Bengal, that the ambiguous and 
undecided tenor of the Despatch under review may encourage that Government to 
press forward the measure in question without due regard to the special circum¬ 
stances of the times, and to the consequent temper of the people upon whom it 
is proposed to lay the impost. ^ 1 will not stop here to discuss the question 
whether it be wise to relax the effiuts which have now been exerted for many 
years to afford education of a high deseription to the upper classes of*the ndtiv{» 
of Bengal, in the expectation that, as has been the case in all otherjiands, the* 
light of knowledge wonld radiate from them to the great body of the people, in 
order to attempt the novel experiment of directing the principal, endoavoufu o\ 
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the Oovemment to the :of tbc smsses. It may bet«iid 1 hope it ntav 

«o prove in praetioe,, that ttie cu^rmstanoes of lacUa, snAer British role, ase mt 
exceptional that this revemal tii t^e normal course of this^ts ma^ lead to a 
snccessfol issue. But | fear that we must regard as certain that the impositioa 
of a compulsory cess for the purpose in question will so disgust those who iiave 
already been found willing to fpmish pt^^niary aid towards the education of 
their poorer eountirymen as to induce them to withdraw their contribution to 
thsn end. 

The regret with «hich I regard what I have called the ** ambiguous and unde* 
cided tenor* of the Despatch is the greater, because 1 am satisfied that the 
views of the Secretary of State and of the great majority of the Council might 
have Ik^u brought into accord, and an explicit answer given to the reference 
irdm the Oovernment of India in language less capable of being misunderstood. 
All here, I think, were agreed that the pledges given by Lord Cornwallis abso¬ 
lutely forbade the imposition of a novel tux, cess, or rate (call it by what name 
you will) upon the zemindars of Bengal alone, for any purpose whatever; and 
this not the less because the laeutenaut Governor of Bengal has weakened his 
case and destroyed the logic of his argument by agreeing to,the imposition of 
such a cess fur the construction of roads. And all, or almost all, 1 believe, would 
have consented to the imposition of n rate for either or both purposes, provided 
it were assessed upon all lateable property, by whomsoever held. 

Surely it wouM not have tteen dithcult to have secured the advantages of 
unauiinity at liome, and to have averted at the same time the danger of misap¬ 
prehension in India by the plain statement of a broad principle of action grounded 
on these two consicleratio'ns. The Government of India would thus have been 
instructed to steer a course which, although certainly open to, it may be, honest 
misconstruction on the part of those subjected to the novel imposition, would at 
any rate have been fairly defensible on solid grounds by the advocates or 
defenders of the measure. 

Now, it appears to me to be very doubtful as to what leugtii the Government 
of India may feel themselves justified in going, under the sanction of the 
De8f)atch just sent. They may, 1 fear, be encouraged to take steps which may 
lay them justly open to charges of a breach of solemn promises. Unguarded 
action may destroy in a moment the credit ahich the British Government has 
won by its bononrable persistence, for a period little short of a century, in the 
unbroken observance of its pledges; such a price would be too dear to pay fur 
even an object so valuable as the education of the masses. We have no standing 
ground in India, except brute force, if we ever forfeit our character for truth. 

There is one other consideration to which I attach great importance. 1 do not 
see tliat in the Despatch any sufficient warning is given to the Government of 
India as to the proper time for imposing any novel cess, and 1 fear from the 
heat with which they have pressed the measure upon^the Lieutenant Governor^ 
of Bengal, that a sufficientW thoughtful forbearance may be wanting in its 
execution. The inipositiun of a cess of 2 per cent, upon the back of an income 
tax, exceeding 3 per cent., nould most assuredly and naturally be irritating in 
the extreme to every person subjected to it. I hope and trust that the Govem- 
mont t>f India will hold its hand and wait for a more convenient season ; but in 
my judgment it was our duty uot to have relied upon their forbearance for this 
discretion. We should have told them to wait for happier times, in a fiscal 
point of view, and have thus freed the Home Government from responsibility for 
any rash proceeding. The temper which the Educational Income Tax haa 
aroused may perhaps 1)e a sufficient warning. But we should have better dis¬ 
charged our duty if we had ourselves sounded'the note. 

(signed) Ross D. Mangles. 

Lemdon, 25 May 1870. 
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Dissent by Sir K Halliday. . . 

Despatch of tho Secretary of State for India in Council, in the Educational 
Department, No. 5, dated 12 May 1870. 

In considering the above Despatch, the following circumstances should be 
borne in mind. 

Fifty years ago no attempt had been made to feaven the Native mind in India 
with the science and literature of Europe, and during the next 15 years, such 
measures as were adopted for that purpose were cruiie and inefiectual. 

In 1805 the genius of Macaulay, and the wise determination of Lord William 
Bcntinck, estamished the system now in force in Bengal, i»y which the fund 
available for education, necessarily very limited, is applied to the complete 
education and enlightenment of a gradually increasing few, with a view to the 
ultimate spread of education through their means among the many, by the trans¬ 
fusion of the knowledge of the west into the vernaculars of the east, for which, 
from time to time, assistance is carefully provided. This system had in fact 
been recommended by the Home Government so far back as 1829, and it is that 
by which the diffusion of general enlightenment has, as a matter of historical 
fact, been attained to throughout the civilised world. 

Of tl)is system, which has now been 3b years in operation, the ultimate success 
was always certain. But the rapidity of its progress has far outstripped expec> 
tation. From the higher classes education soon spread, until it has become 
almost universal among the middle ranks, and it is now speedily and surely 
tending downwards towards the lower orders of the people. An enthusiasm for 
education has been excited, and a fashion has been created. By the extension 
of a high degree of acquirement among those who seek ]>uhlic employment, the 
admiiiistmtion has largely and remarkably benefited, and the standard of public 
morality has been manifestly raised. Every educated man has proved a 
missionary of education in his neighbourhood and among his dependents, and 
every considt ruble landholder vies with his neighbour in establishing and foster¬ 
ing village schools, until in 1809 onc-half of the wdiole State expenditure for 
vcinacular education was m(*t by private subscriptions and contributions from a 
people ivho, only a few years back, could by no means have been made to com- 
prelicnd the value of education, to themselves, still less the obligation of extend¬ 
ing it to their inferiors. Assuredly the fruits of the great measure of I83.j are 
already amply visible, the wisdom and foresight of its authors are strikingly 
vindicated, and the condition of national education in Bengal, though far indeed 
from perfection, is yet abnndaiitl)* gratifying in the present, and full of safe and 
happy augury for the future. 

Things being in this position, the Government of India suddenly declared 
that they were entirely dissatisfied with the system and its progress, nay, that 
they “ could no longer bear tlie reproach of continuing it”—the reproach, tliat is 
to say, of continuing in tlie footsteps and sharing in the success of Bentinck and 
Macaulay. They could no longer wait for thi* end, but must have education 
forthwith thrust upon “the masses,'’ without any reference to the presence or 
absence of that intelligent co-operation of the better orders, without wliich no 
such enterprise has ever fbeen attempted by statesmen in any country of the 
globe. And since the expense of this scheme must be enormous, and the public 
exchequer could give no kind of aid, they directed that the whole charge, 
amounting certainly to many nullious sterling, should be thrown upon the 
zemindars of Bengal, by a rate of not less than two per cent, upon their gross 
rentals. The particular plan recommended was one devised by a missionary^ 
of well-known zeal and energy, but, unfortunately (as had become notorious in 
connection with the recent indigo disputes), of a degree of prudence and worldly 
wisdom not equal to his good intentions. 

The zemindars remonstrated strongly. They admitted the necessity for a 
gradual extension of knowledge among the people, but they could not under¬ 
stand why it was to bo done all at once, and forced immediately )ipon the vdry 
lowest in tho scale. And herein they said their views did not seem^ to differ *firum 
those current among English country gentlemen only a few .yoaitf ago] 1 lijy* 
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pleaded tbe dieting and adeibii prcanises of the permanent eettlement of 1799^ 
when Lord Cornwallis had exhausted - tbe resources of language to a^ro them 
that the rate then assess^'on their lands was ** irrevocably fixed for ever,** and 
that they should, in all future time, he free from “ any further demand of reirt, 
tribute,for any aihitrary exaction whatever.” These great national pledges they 
urged bad been serttpuknisly adhered to in many financial difficulties, and ntider 
all changes of Chiyemmmit, firom Cornwallis to Canning, and could not now be 
broken with a detiberate abandonment of plighted national faith. They complain 
of the Btairtlmg iidustice of singling out one class Of the commnnity, tbe landed 
proprietors, and laying a special tax on them for the benefit of everybody else. 
But if soch taxation were judged really necessary they were ready, they said, to 
bear ^eir idiare of it with all other classes of the community, as they had already 
done ih Che case of the income tax. 

All the official persona of the pro%’ioce who were consulted supported these 
remonstrances, and the lieutenant Governor of Bengal transmitted them to the 
Government of India, and enforced them with a powerful and, as I think, un>. 
answerable argument. But the Government of India was unmoved, and declared 
in reply, that it was resolved to,persevere in its determinatitm. 

This correspondence has now come before the Secretary of State in Council, 
and it appears to me that the Despatch, which it has been resolved by a very 
narrow majority to send to India in reply, does not give, especiaUy on the 
momentous question of the alleged violation bf the permanent Bettlement and on 
the objections of the zemindars generally, sueh a clear and unambiguous decision 
as the latter have a right to expect. 

Plrst, as regards the pledges of the permanent settlement, the Despatch, after 
setting aside as irrevalent tbe chief argument relied on by the Government of 
India, and after intimating to that Government that they had entered on thia 
serious dispute “ without adequate attention to some most important facts,” goea 
on to affirm that the right to impose this new tax on the zemindars in the face 
of the promises of the permament settlement, ”bad been already ruled and 
decided in the case of the income tax,” which is as much as to say riiat because 
in 1860 a general tax was temporariiy imposed affecting aU classes, therefore n 
special tax may now be permanently levied on one class only, although that 
class has been solemnly assured that no new tax and arbitrary exaction shall ever- 
he laid upon it. 

But this reply, which will seem to the zemindars of Bengal curiously incon« 
elusive, will also be felt by them as peculiarly irritating and offensive. When 
the income tax was first imposed in 1860, the zemindars of Bengal were 
disposed, not without very plausible reasons, to object to it as an infringement 
of their settlement; but they soon gave up the point, and accepted the advice 
and examplo of the greatest of their body. 'The Rajah of Burdwan, who, in a 
remarkable letter to the Legislative Council, announced ihat he would set an 
example to his fellows of suhmission to the income tax, because it was levied 
after the great mutiny of 1867 t<i supply deficienmes created by ‘^crushing the 
late mutinies, and thus preserving the property, lives, and honour of the 
zemindars,” and because it was “ levied equally on all classes.” 

That this well-timed and patriotic declaration should now be turned against 
its author and his brother zemindars as a reason for setting aside the plain terma 
of the permanent settlement, and imposing upon them a special tax, of which 
other classes not connected with the laud are to bear no share, cannot prove- 
otherwise than severely and undeservedly grating and gainful to their feelings. 

Second, as regards the injustice, independently of all promises, of saddling thia 
special tax on one class of the commdiiity, namely, the class connected with the 
land and no other, I do not see that any answer is attempted to this De^mtch, to 
* the very reasonable remonstrance of the zemindars, who have, at all events, 
MaccuUoch on their side.* In England, nu doubt, owing to causes peculiar to 
tiiat countty, and absolutely non-existent in India, some public obi^ations are 
cxclusividj’ hdd on land ; but 1 have nut hoard that the English aemindairs are 
particularly tolerant of them, and certainly if the law in England treated land in 
all inspects as ^battel, if no special advantages, political and social, attached to 

• , * its 

_j|-1-- 

a right of property in land is e^blished, an attempt 
aid subvert every prtnei]^ of jastioe.**—JfiKwiiflhgd 


* "*It is at all events elsar that -wherever 
Xto AAosetpeeulsth taxes on its owners w« 
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il| ponieasiot). Above all^ if the English Government took as a tax 90 per cent, 
of the rent, ar^was attempted in Bengal by the permanent settlenmnt in 1792, or 
from 60 to 70 per cent., as is now j£>ne in other parts of India, I apprehend we 
should find the landed interest in England at least as little inclined to be sinjp^led 
out for exclusive taxation (say, to be charged with the whole expeMm of all 
primary schools) as is at this moment the lauded interest in Bengal. 

It is intimated in this Despatch that what it is now^roposed to do in Bengal 
has been done ** in the Norrh-Western Provinces, in C^tral India, in Oude, in 
Scinde, and throughout the Presidency of BombayThe argument of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has, to my mind, conclusively disposed of this 
fallacy. It has, indeed, hardly the semblance of a foundation. The Govern- « „ „ 
ment has always, in the provinces above named, acknowledged the obligations 
arising out of its joint ownership by sharing with the zemindars the burSiemiof Eduction, for*^ 
all local ces-ses."* ises-as. * 

So liberally has this been done, that it might plausibly be said, and has in 
fact been said, that the Government pays the whole cess and not the zemindar. 

Nay, in the case of the North-West Provinces, this was declared by the Govern- 
ment itself,! viz., that the cess was defrayed not by the ‘‘ landowners, but out 
of the share of the rent which has always been the admitted right of the State.*’ isea/ ^ 
For which reason it was further announced, no claim to any control or manage¬ 
ment of the funds on the part of the zemindars could for a moment be sus¬ 
tained.” 

In the Shahabad district of Behar, the zemindars at the time of the settle¬ 
ment agreed to pay a ccss of oOe-haif per cent, on their jumnas for roads, pro¬ 
vided the Government would pay another half, and this has been done ever 
since. 

In the permanently settled districts of Benares, the zemindars were not long 
ago persuaded to agree to a special cess for education, but no attempt was ever 
made to impose it without their consent. * 

In Madras no cess is levied but by the voluntary act of the people. 

In all the other provinces named (but one) the cess is imposed, but only at the 
time of making the settlement, and never after it is made, as it is now proposed 
to do in Bengal. The knowledge that the cess is to be imposed notoriously 
affects the amount of the Government share wdicn the settlement l^rgain comes 
to be made, and whatever is taken from the zemindars is taken with their 
written consent. ^ 

In Bombay, the only exception to this practice, the rule of making a cess Despatdi to 
before and not after the settlement, was very strictly pre.scrihcd by the Govern- Secretary of State 
ment of India, and by the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood; and Sir John February isar* 
Lawrence went so far as to record liis opinion that to levy such a cess after the Secretary of State 
settlement had been made (tbe very thing now proposed in Bengal), would be In reply, 
looked upon as ‘'u breach of faith.” 

Somehow or other, notwithstanding this, the Government of Bombay passed 
an Act last year, apparently, if not actually, in opposition to these pointed instruc¬ 
tions. It is die only part of India in which such a thing has been attempted, 
and it has not been long enough in operation to show wdiether the people there 
will fulfil Lord Lawrence’s expectations, by denouncing it as a breach of faith. 

But I think it to be lamented that this singular and exceptional proceeding of 
I ho Government of Bombay, in defiance of precept and precedent, should be 
(Iw^elt upon in this Despatch^fis a good, and indeed the chief reason fordoing 
t.he like elsew/re, especially as paragrapli 17 may well be read as threatening to 
extend the same sharp practice to tcmp(»rary ” as well as ‘^permanent” 
tenures, that is to say, not only to the zemindars of Bengal, who are now pro¬ 
testing, but also to the zemindars of Oude, the North-West Provinces, and the 
Punjab, among whom no such practice has ever yet been attempted, and who, if 
they so understand this Dispatch, will not fail to add their remonstrances to those 
of their brethren in BcngaL 

It is true that in paragraph 17, and again in paragraph 20, a vague intimation 
is thrown out, fii'st, ttiat not the zemindars only, but dl other holders of landed 
property ought, as far as possible,” to be made subject to thef tax ^ and, 
secondly, that perhaps other than landed interests may be subjected to this tax if, 
they can be got at. But the dreaded infraction of the TOrroaiient seltlement^ia 
no where distinctly repudiated, and the language of the Despatch is, op the|coi>i^ , 
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trery, carefally chosen so as to make landed property primarily, if not 
cludively, li^le.. We have indeed the highest authority for knowing that the 
measure is by no means intended to include, hs the zemindars desire, **all 
classes of the communitjr/’ since that would be a new income tax at least as 
heavy as t1|ie recent 8d. in the pound, which has caused so much indignation. 
But I do nbt see that to raise me same total amount by a special levy on one 
class, and that the most influential in India, viz., the class interested in land, will 
tend to make what will still be a new income tax at all more acceptable to those 
on whom it will fail the heavier for the exemption of the rest of the people. 

1 have confined my remarks to the Despatch as it bears on education, because 
that is the chief subject, and out of that the whole discussion arose. It is 
intended to try first a special class-cess for roads, because roads are more directly 
apifireciated by landowners and others connected with the land. But it has 
transpired that although there was hope in this plan at first there is none no\\% 
because the zemindars have found out that if they give up the point as to roads, 
they will next be taxed for education for sanitary improvements, and in fine for 
any project which the swiftly varying mind of the Government of India may 
come to devise. Had they been let alone all these things would have come of 
themselves, but now they will be driven back. The zemindars themselves have 
told us that the large contributions now readily made for education will, when 
this tax is imposed, be made no more. 

It was only last year that the Government of India proposed to make irrigation 
canals for the landowners, and to tax them at a possible rate of seven per cent, 
on the capital outlay, especially if they were so ill advised as not to use tho water, 
on the ground apparently that if they did not use it, they ought to use it, and to 
pay for it whether they used it or not. In commenting ii{)on this singular pro- 
position, the Secretary of State made the following just observations in a Despatcii, 
dated 11th January last: ‘‘To make cultivators pay for water for which they 
had no use, or, at any rate, were not disposed to use, possibly from inif)crrect 
appreciation of the value of irrigation,'* and thereby guarantee the Government 
from loss, “ there would be no objection if the guarantee were given voluntarily. 
But here the guarantee is to be extorted compulsorily, the inhabitants of a dis¬ 
trict are not to be asked beforehand whether they desire iirigation or not. The 
Gov^nment alone is to judge whether irrigation is desirable. There is little 
analogy between a plan like this and that under which county cc^sses are levied 
in England and Ireland ; for those by whom the cess is imposed, besides being 
# themselves cess payers, represent theoretically, if not really, the great body of 
cess payers, who are assumed consequently to have given their assent b}^ proxy. 
* * « « Xo force irrigation on the people would not be unlikely to make 

that unpopular which could otherwise scarcely fail to be regarded as a bless- 
mg. 

If in the foregoing passage “ education” were substituted for “irrigation,” it 
would become exactly applicable to the present question, And 1 should have 
been less disposed to dissent as I now do, if the judicious sentiments of the 
Secretary of State in Council in January last had been imported, in this month 
■of May, into the Despatch now before me. 

25 May 1870. (signed) Ired. Jas. Halliday. 


(Home Department.—Education.—^No. 4 of 1870.) 

’ To His Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Argyll, k.t.. Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

^ My Lord Duke, Fort William, 22 February lO’O. 

i<i continucAion of our Despatch, No. 17, dated the 31st December 1863, we 

To GgrmmmA of Beiwd, Mo.JsttJi’si Oct. isss. tnmsmit for jouT information a copy of Ae cor- 
Itoafditto, No. 6 ,dote 2 4 Jm»h 7187 o. respondence noted on the mai^n, regarding the 

^ ditto, No. Its, drted 16 Februay 1870. experimental extension of the Patshala (tystem 

tlyfoughout^ Bengal by the appropriation of funds from the sum assigns for 
^ * jlxpei|dituft* under the grant-in-aid rules. 


2. We 
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3/ We havemfomed the Oov'erameifit of Bengal that we cannot fianction the 
•application of tmper^ fiuids to the wtlwr extenBion of the patahala system, 
'^pmioh must provided for from locid reveaoes. 

We have, &c# 

(signed) 

W. RyUansfield. 

G. Nf^ajflor. 

H. M. Durand. 

R. Temple. 

J. F. Stephen. 


Education.—H ome Department Proceedings, 23rd October 1869. 


Extension of the Patshala system generally throughout Bengal, and the transfer to the 
account of the Patshalas oi any amount that may be necessary from the sum assigned 
for expenditure under the Grant-in-aid Buies. 


Bead the following Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Bengal, in the 
‘Education Department, for May 1869, Nos. 13 and 14:— 


No. 13.—^From W, S. Atkimon, Esq^, u.a., Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department; No. 1838, dated 
23rd April 1869. 

The inspection and control of the guru patshalas aided by Government being now 
transferred from a separate inspecting agency to the ordinary jurisdiction of the divisional 
inspectors of schools and their subordinates, I beg to solicit authority to extend the 
patshala system generally throughout the whole of Bengal as far as circumstances will 
permit, instead of confining its operations, as heretofore, to certain specified districts. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor’s attention has already been drawn to the superiority of 
this system in respect of cheapness and simplicity over the system of grants-in-aid, os 
applied to the smallor vernacular schools in country vilWes,* and he has himself sug- *^ReBolatioii on the 
gested the desirableness of introducing the change, for which I now solicit his formal 
sanction. Tn future years, if adequate funds are provided, I shall hope to establish village 
schools of the proposed type in large numbers throughout the greater part of Bengal, gnphs^ aDdSoT" 
At prcsei^t I only ask permission to t^ the plan, wherever opiiortuni^ oners, within the 
limits of the existing Budget grant for the year, and, in order to effect this, to be em¬ 
powered to transfer to the account of the patshalas any amount that may be necessary 
from tlie sum assigned to me for grants under the grant-In-ald rules. If this is approved, 

1 shall get rid, as far as practicable, of all small grants for village schools out of the 
grant-in-aid fund, and substitute for them the simider form of aid adopted under the 
patshala system. 


No, 14.—From IL S. Beadm^ Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the Gevernnmont 
of Bengal, to the Director of Public Instruction ; No. 1389, dated Idth May 1869. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 1838, dated 23rd AprU, 
and in reply to inform you that the Lieutenant Governor is pleased to sanction the 
extension, experimentally, of the patshala system generi^y throughout Bengal, so far as 
circumstances will permit, provided that the Budget limits of the year are not exceeded. 
With this view the Lieutenant Governor authorises you to transfer to the account of the 
patshalas any amount that be necessary from the sum assigned for expenditure under 
the grant-in-aid rules. 


No. 40.—From E. C. BayU^^ E^., Secretary to the Government of India, to the • 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department; No. 574, dated Simla, 

2l8t October 1869. , 

The Governor General in Council has observed, in the Proceedings of the Government 13 14 ^ 

of Bengal, zharginally noted, that lus Honor the Lieutenant Governor has sanctioned, Promediogs of the 
experimentally, the extension of the patshala system generally throughout Ba^al, and Bongal Oorem- 
ihe transfer to the account of the patshalas of any amount that may bo necessary from athoJEdu-v 
the sum aeri^ed for expenditure under the grant^m-aid rules. « 
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• 2. !Ehc Ooyemor General in Counoil observeB that tibia order appeara to be inoonaiatent 
with the views of the Home Qovairament* and of the Govenunent of India. In the letter 
to the Bengid Government, No. 5876, dated the 28th of October 1867,6he Govemof 
General in Council expressed hia opidon that the main burden of primar 7 vomaoular 
education in Bengal for the population connected with the land shouM fall, not on tibe * 
Imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the pnmrietors of the land. 

VATtnafAil in'rfSSriA ffict O/Sl'.n Annl IfiAA i B.nfi fit 


The same view was 


repeated in'^c letter, No. 237, dated the 25th ox April 1868; and the Benj^ Govenmient 
was further rdformod that it was ** altogether out of the question that the Government 
can provide tne funds *’ for the cost of fumiriiiug primary education for the mass of the 
people. 


From the Benaal ^ application was submitted by the Bengal Government for the estab- 

GoVemment, ^ lishment of a normal school for gurus at Cuttack, on the g^und that any measures for 
8066, dated 27 July spreading clemcntarj^ education would be practically futile If th^ were not preceded and 
accompanied by a suitable provision for a supply of teachers. The'Government of India 
To the Bcd^ sanctioned the payment of the charge for the current year from the existing Budget 
^ted^rOctober ** grant, but on the understanding that it was net properly dcbitable to the Imperial 
1808. revenues $ and that so far as it was connected with the objects of the proposed education 

cess, die cost of tlie school would be met from that cess when establishea. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, the Governor General in Council regrots to find that the order to extend 
the patsbola system was issued by the Bengal Government in last, and that it has 
only now come to his knowledge on the receipt of the volume of Proceedings for that 
mouth. 


4 . J am directed to state that, v^lthout questioning the success of the experiment, the 
Government of India cannot sanction the step which has been taken, and is constrained 
to request that his Honor the Xiieutenaut Governor will cancel the order issued to tho 
Director of Public Tnbtruction for the extension of the ])atshala system. 


(General Department.—Education.—No. 6.) 


From Rivers Thompson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the 
Grcncrul Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 


Sir, Fort William, 4 January 1870 , 

Wl'ixr reference to your letter, No. 574, dated the 21 st October, in which the Governor 
General in Conncil, upon consideration of the proceedings of this (xovernment. Nos. 13 
and 14 in the Education Department for hi ay 1869, takes exception to the exi)erimental 
extension of tlic patshala system generally throughout Bengal, by transfer to the account 
of the patbhalas of any amount that may he nccosHary, from th<} sum assigniMlj|ku* expen¬ 
diture under the grant-in-aid rub s, and desires thaj the orders issued to the Uirvrior of 
Public Instruction on the subject should be cancelled, J am directed to say that nothing 
could have been further from the intentions of the Lieutenant Governor than to issue 
any order Inconsistent with the views of the Home Govenunent, or of the Government 
of India upon this subject, and that, by the explanations now to be submitted, he ho]iCH 
to 1)0 able to remove the in]j)rcssiou which lias called forth the disapproval of the (xovernor 
Gcnorul in Council. 


2 . The Lieutenant Governor has carefully looked tlirongh Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 
1859, to which his attention is directed, and he has failed to perceive that the order now 
impugned is in any way at variance with the sentiments therein expressed by the Homo 
Government, or with any views that can be inferentially deduced from ex])rosBions found 
h) it. He observes that the dcs]>ateh is careful to abstain from any expression of opinion 
as to the source from which the funds for elementary education should bo obtained. On 
this point the despatch confines itself to detailing the course actually pursued in some 
other parts of India, and the plans that had been suggested for obtaining money in 
Bengal; and then, with tlie sinndc intimation tbal a rate upon land " seems se unob¬ 
jectionable,” it desires that the Government of India would consider and report upon the 
whole hubjcct. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt that this, and this only, is the 
purport of those passages in the despatch which relates to the supply of funds; but ho 
sees a much more definite view put forwairi, and put forward in terms which have been 
construed into an authoritative order (paragraph 50), to the effect that the grant-in-aid 
system as hitherto in force is unsuited to the supply of vernacular education to the mams 
^ of the population,” and that as task of providing the means of elementary education 
is to t )0 undertaken by the State.” such education should bo provided by the direct 
^nstriiineiitaJity of fiio ofiScers of Government, according to some one of the plans in 
operotiou it» Bengal iaid the North-Western Provinces, or by such modifi^tion qf those 
schemes ns i^mend itself to the eeveral local Governments as best suited to the oir- 

recollection of ttbe Govomor General in Council that the so-called patshua system was 
td/* fvr/iivv fia sird flfsf MO, a ixtose&aeitce nf ibe 

of the SoGteiMrp' of iStmte, Bur John Grant inaugamted his p/an of Improving 
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* ' , 
tli« ooad^lion c£ tiie mnaerQito iaid^mcm sdiool* m llie ooantry^ and iMToniotii^ 

^tiheir effietea^i^ M llie faeitii nteaiia of jSfiveiM&i^ education mnong the lower cfasaea; ]u 
appeara then to the Lieutenant Oovemor that the Home Goyeminent has expressed bo^ 
V bpimon aa to the source of the money supply for elementary schools, but that it has 
^^pressed a very decided opinion; Jirsf, that elementary education is to be undertaken by 
the State;. and secondly, lhat it should be undertaken otberwise than und&<he ordinary 
system of grants-in-aid. 3 

3« If the Lieutenant Governor is wrong in his interpretation of the viws of the Home 
Government as declared in the despatch wliich has been brought to his notice, Jiis mis¬ 
take will no doubt be pointed out to him; but if otberwise, be trusts that he will be 
relieved from the imputation of having msscd an order which is inconsistent with the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government in England. 

4. The object of the order impugned hy the Government of India was simply to push 
forward elementary vernacular education in the cheapest manner, under the modified 
system of grants-in-aid, known as the patehala system, and tc> the widest extent possible 
within the limit of available funds; and in authorising the Director of Public Instruction 
to appropriate a portion of the annual grant to this object, the Lieutenant Governor 
believed that ho was acting as much in accordance with the views of the Go^’emment of 
India as with the declared policy of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State in England. 

5. His Honor is of course aware that the Government of India has expressed very 
decided views as to tlte propriety of paying for elementary education in Bengal by means 
of an educational rate ; but he is unable to trace in any part of the correspondence on 
this subject any expression of opinion, and much less any definite order, against the em¬ 
ployment of the funds actually assigned to Bengal for eduoatioiiy in the maintenance of 
elementary village schools in any part of flic country. 

6 . As originally contemplated, tiie plan of operations for the improvement of the 
patshala system was fixed at 12,(X)0 rupees per annum, and received the general concur¬ 
rence or the Government of India; and in conveying tliis approval it was stated that the 
assignment would be left entirely in the bands of the local Government. 

7- The development of the system has gradually extended; and from its first com¬ 
mencement in the districts of Burdwan, Nuddea, ami Jessore, was, on the encouragement 
held out in the Despatch of the Secretary of State in 18G4, and with the approval and 
sanction of the Government of India at different times, further continued in the districts 
of Bchar, Sartui, Purncah, and Bliaugulpore, and subsequently, in i 860 , in Kajshahyc, 
Dinagepore, and Kungjjorc. 

8. Til parafrraph 2 of your letter of the 28th October 1867 (No, 5876), the Lieutenant 
Governor fimls an acknowledgment that the “ patshala system has worked successfully,” 
and n dljfc-.laration that ** no interference with any part of it is at present contemplated,” 
and then follows what Avould alone ajipear to be a sufficient warrant for the order which 
has been impugned, namely this—the scheme must be c<»nftidcred simply an adaptation 
of llie grant-in-aid system to the oirciiinstances and requirements of elementary veiviucnlar 
schoids in liciigal, and far as ii can bn efficiently exUnclcd on this principle, the dovernor 
General in Council is anxious to git?e it every encouragement and supports'* 

9. Having in view this pledge of the (Tovemraent of India, and recolleeting the autho¬ 
ritative opinion expressed by Sir Charles Wood in his Despatch of July 1864, to the 
eficct that the Government of India would no doubt readily acc*.ord its sanction to such 
further extensions of it (the patshala system) into additional districts, ns the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal may from time to time see reason to propose;” it did .not occur to 
the Lieutenant Governor to doubt that he was alike carrying out the jiolicy of the Home 
Government, and the Govennneiit of India, in authorising the Director of Publics In¬ 
struction to sanction grants-in-aid under the patshala system, as lar as funds permit, in 
every district, instead of giving grants to schools of precisely the same class under the 
ordinary grant-in-aid rules, at greater cost to the State, aiid under less suitable manage¬ 
ment. 


10. This is on arrangemwfr which appears to the Lieutenant Governor to be quite 
independent of the controverted question as to the source from which the funds for the 
support of these village schools shall hereafter be dra^vn, and the C^uttack case referred 
to in the third paragraph of your letter under reply, has, in this vievr, no bearing on the 
point at Issue. If an educational rate should hereafter be enforced, 4bcre can be no 
reason why the patshalas now paid for out of the grant-in-aid ^nd, or any other schools* 
of whatever class, should not bo made chargeable to such rate, in whole or in jmrt, as the^ 
then policy of Government may dictate \ but to interdict their establishment nowi^is" 
either to prohibit all extension of elementary education in the country districts, or to 
iobiai that it shall be pushed under a system cuniessedly i^ppropriate and expensive, 
when a. Reaper axtd Jaapler system, which has stood the tait of experience, is ready to 
our hand. ' # ^ 


II. The'Ldetttenont Govetnor is rcludfeant to believe that either of these afterm^vee 
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IB really intended; and he truato, liierefore, that under the explanation now affi>rded; 
the Governor General in Council will be willing to reconeider and to wilhd^w the orders^ 
that have been oommunioated to him. 


« 

1 have, &o. 

(fligned) River* Thompson, ^ 

Officiating Secretaxy to the Government of BengaL 


' (Home Department.—Education.—Ho. 116.) 


From E. C. 



Sir, ^ Fort William, 15 February 1870. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6, dated the 4th ultimo, 
regarding the experimental extension of the patahala syetem throughout Bengal by the 
appropriation of funds from the sum assigned for expenditure under the grant-in«aid 
rules. 


2. 1 am to remind you that the Government of India has distinctly ruled that for the 
extension of primary vernacular education for the agricultural classes in Lower Bengal, 
by means of the patshala system, no expenditure of Imperial funds should be allowed 
beyond the sum expressly granted in 1868-69. The Government of Bengal has been 
repeatedly apprised of this decision, but the clearest expression of it will be found in 
the orders quoted in the margin.* 

3. Your letter under reply, however, urges that in the letter of 28th October 1867, 
No. 5876, the patshala system and .its extension were expressly approved, although it 
was described as a modification of the grant-in-aid system and from this expression 
an inference is drawn that the Government of India have approved of the extension of 
the system by the means of grant-in-aid from the Imperial revenues. I am, liowever, to 
point out that tlie approval quoted was a mere acknowledgment of the success of the 
schools on this principle, which had been sanctioned as an experiment, and while the 
ultimate extension of that system was no doubt contemplated by the Government of 
India, the approval only applied to the modus aperandi of the scheme. Indeed, the ex¬ 
pression of the letter of October 1867 (which was quoted from the letter from this Office, 
No. 5876, of the 12th September 1867) occurs in a document which clearly pointed out 
that the funds for the extension of these and all other schools for ]>rimary vernacular 
instruction should not be provided from Imperial but from local revenues. This, indeed, 
was the main purport of the letter. The context accordingly should have itself gendered 
impossible the interpretation claimed for these words, even if the matter hod not been 
placed beyond doubt by the very distinct subsequent orders of March 1868, which are 
given in the margin of the preceding paragraph. 

4. When, therefore, the Government of India was informed by the educational pro¬ 
ceedings of the Bengal Government of May 1869 that the Lieutenant Governor had 
autlionsed the Dl)*^<^tor of Public Instruction to spend in the extension of the patshala 
system any funds which he could save from the grants-in-aid, the Governor General in 
Council was compelled to inform the Government of Bengal that such an application of 
Imperial funds could not be permitted, and he sees no reason to depart from that order 
now. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) JE. C. Bayley, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


* Extract from Financial Resolution, No. 1570, dated Slat March 1868. 


Para. 9s In thia view, and having regard to the declaration of the Diraaior of Pnhlic Inatrac- 
tion that he ** cannot undertake to carry on a i^^tem of village aehoola in Bengti with a anialier 
amount of aid than that now aanctioned** per diatriot, the Government of Bengal ahonld be 
informed that expenditure for the purpof^ beyond the'amount of the Budget grant for 1868-69 
will not he allowed hereafter, unless; miMlItiWhlle, a scheme be devised and carried into effect for 
ensuring that the main burden of tha expenditure for vernacuiar aohoola shall fall not on the 
'Imperim revenues hut on the proprietom of.land* 


«3Es:tract from Financial Departifient Office Memorandum, No. 1751, dat^d 31st March 1868. 

* . ■ - 

Para. 4. Until, therefore, Uml , Qovernnumt of ^Bengal can devise and carry into elfbet a 
soheme for obtaining the greateij^ of «xfi||idim for the vcmactilar education of the mass 
of the people from the sfC^ietbi^^ tend, the increase of the existing Budf^t provision for 
that expenditure sifoiilche prohffi^, Intsmueh as It is leqalred^r aplra of edyoation which, 
failing an ad^uate tontfibutloiU^m pfswrieiesis of tba laad;«»«aTd8 a scale of ohaige with¬ 
out which the Bireotor si Puhlw uadisitaka to oarsy on a .syjstom orvillage 

schoBla, must perforce Imtetotsd asimptodttiillto the tibbenuuettt of India. * 
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^>ducation»l« Noi 7.) 

TicIIiB Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of Id^a in 

Council. ^ 

My Lord, India Office, London, 31 May 1870. 

PlEura. l. The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 22nd February, 
No. 4, of 1870, tvansndttiog copy of a correspond^ce with the Government of 
Bengal, regarding the experimental extension of the patsbaia system by the 
appropriamn of fhnds from the sum assigned for grants-in-aid, has been con¬ 
sidered by me in Council. 


2 . Having recently in my Despatch of the I2ch instant. No. 5 , communicated 
to you my views on the general question of the incidence of educational charges, 
I Ik it unnecessary to make any remark on the present correspondence. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) ArgyU. 







